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Pe 4/71 NG in the Pre yo fo the forft 
Volume given the Publick ſo full and 
& ample an 2 of my Deſign, in pub- 
& [4 yo liſhing theſe Notes and Animadverſions 
W WS) IB) on this Engliſh Tranſlation of Lucretius 
IR — N a likewiſe of the Helps I made uſe ſe of, 
and 0 PA Method I have obſerv'd, in 
this Undertaking, I take to be the chief og eſs f 
@ Prefacer, I ſhall nat long detain my Reader by Way of 
Introduct ian to this Jong ® V olume that comtains only the tuo 
4 Books wk a op 2 having in theſe two 
Books tr En 8 — * Subject, bas 
afforded me a juſt * 77 A this Volume to Cres 

an equal Number of Sheets with the former, tho” com 
ting the Number of Verſes, it contain but latle more than 
one Third of the whole Paem of Lucritizs : The Length | 
2 F I may judge 75 * 2 64 Sati faction in tha 

„ by any own in tbe will not, 2 

| 2 redious to bim; and 1 „ 8 that J ſhall nos 


ud grow irkſome to thoſe, whom it bas been my prin- 
fel Study and Defy at once {nd aud divert a 


La 2 


The PRAE TAC E. 
When the Subjef of which my Authour was ; 
was naturally crabbed and abſtruſe, as in the two. fir 
Books, in which be diſputes chiefly of the Nature and Pro- 
perties of his Atoms ; I thought it not convenient to dwell 
r00 upon it; but endeavour d only to render it plain 
and intelligible with as much Brevity as the Province of 
8% Interpreter, which I had undertaken, would allow : 
But when he came to treat of Things which I judg'd would 
be more entertaining, as of the Origine of the World ; of the 
Motion of the Heavens ; of the Sun, Moon and Stars; of 
' the firſt Men, and of tbeir Manners and Way of Life; of 
tbe irt Inſtitution of Kings, Magiſtrates and Laws ; of 
the firfF Invention of Arts and Sciences ; of the Things we 
call Meteors, as Thunder, Lightning, Whirlwinds, Earth- 
 quikes, &. Of the Cauſes of Rain, Wind, Hail, Snow, 
and Froft; Of the Flames that are ejected from the Bowels 
of Mount eAtna ; Of the annual Increaſe of the River 
Nile; Of the Averni; Of certain miraculous Fountains ; 
Of the Loadſtone; and of the Cauſe and Origine of Plagues 
and Diſeaſes ; Of all which, as well as of many other 
Subjects of the like Nature, Lucretins bas diſputed in theſe 
two laft Books ; when he came, I ſay, to treat of theſe 
Matters, be afforded me a wider Field to inlarge and ex- 
patiate upon; and I have laid bold of the Opportunity be 
gave me, to illuſtrate all thoſe ſeveral Subjetts, with the 
Opinions 0 55 the mo#t 3 as _ antient as 
modern, Phi rs, concerning them : In which I pre 
ſume I ſhall 2 ey to 2 tranſgreſs'd the 70 
which were formerly preſcrib d to an Interpreter, who, as 
Ammonins allows, Neque benevolentia ductus conari deber, 
gue perperam dicuntur conſentanea facere, eaque veluti 4 
tripode excipere, neque rectè prodita pravo ſenſu per odium 
carpere ; ſed corum eſſe incorruptus judex, atque auctoris 
f enſum OR imprimis, illiuſque placita- interpretari ; 
tum quod alij, & ipſe ſentiat afferre. Beſides ; I can not 
apprehend, but that it will be acceptable to the Publick to ſee 
at one View the different Opinions of the Learned Men m 
ell Ages, on the above Subjects ; and this is what. I bave en- 
2 dea vour d 


The PxErACE. 


| deavourd 10 oblige my Readers with in the following 
I will conclude this Preface with a few Lines in my own 
Vindication, and then take my Leave. jo 
I foreſee that I have render d my ſelf liable to be carp'd 
at, and that I ſhall be cenſur d by ſome Criticks, on Account 
of ſome particular Words, and certain Ways of Expreſſion 
which I have conſtantly obſerv d and made uſe of, — 


the whole Courſe of this Work ; contrary to the generally 
receiv d Cuſtom and Practiſe of many, nay perhaps of mofa, 
of our preſent Writers. 

I need not be told, that, in Matter of Speech, when 
Cuſtom bas once prevail d, we are abſolutely oblig'd to ſub- 
wit to whatever it has impos'd upon us; and that it is not 
lawful, on any Pretence whatſoever, to reſiſt the Laws of 
that Soveraign, I had almoit ſaid Tyrant of Lan- 
Zuages, N | ow 


| Cui pes arhitrium oft & jus & norms loquendi. 
| Horat. | 


But on the other Hand, in Language, as in moſt Things 
elſe, there is a good Cuſtom bes 55 124 : The "7 to 
be the Standard of Propriety and Correctneſ of Speech; and 
the bad ought carefully to be avoided, as the Corrupter 

it : ſo that the main Difficulty lies in diſcerning rightly 
between them : But how this may be done is not our preſent 
Buſineſi to inguire. _ 

Dr. Swift, in his Letter to the Lord High Treaſurer, 
with good reaſon 2 That our Language is extreamly 
aper, that its daily Improvements are by no Means 
in proportion to its daily Corruptions, and that the Pre- 

s fo poliſh. and refine it bave chiefly multiply d Abuſes 

and Abſurdities ; and ſo far be is certainly in the right : 

but II can not agree with him when he goes on, and ſays, 

That in many Inſtances it offends again every Part of 
Grammar: He ſeems to impute to the Language itſelf t 

Faults of our uncorret Writers. All Languages, but more 

8 


The PxnraACEk 
eſpecia lly the modern, and ours among the reſt, have 
certain Toms and Proprete of Speech peculiar 5 "ach of 
them, in which nevertheleſs 7 offend againſt the general 

0 


Rules of Grammar: Of this ſo many Inftences might be 
given, that it is needleſs to give nx. 

Modern and living Languages are not to be fix'd by the 
Standard, nor aſcertain'd by the Maxims and Rules of the 
antient and the dead; and their chief Beauties conſiſt in 
frequent Emancipations from the ſervile Laws of antient 
Grammar. A Man may write ungrammatically, and yet 
write uery good Engliſh ; according to this ex, Say- 
ing of Luimtilion, Alind ef grammaticè, aliud Latinè 


ui. | 

IT. return to what gave Occaſion to theſe Reflect iont, 
and, among ſeveral — Inſtances that my Readers may 
obſerve, will mention only one or two, in which 1 have 
vary d from ſome other Writers of theſe Days. Phenomenon 
is 4 Word that has been introduc'd into our Language: 
Neceſſity brought it in to avoid @ Circumloention ; For 
it is originally Greek, and ſignifies an Appearance in 
the Heaven, or in the Air. Now ſome, inſtead of Phe- 


nomenom, leaving out the to final Letters, make it 


nomen, and ſay in the Plural, Phenomens ; both which 1 
take tobe altogether abſurd: Others, who write Phenome- 
non in the (ingular Number, when they bave Occaſion to 
w/e it in the Plural, . which, in my — 5 
nion, is contrary to the. Analogy if our Language ; ana 
ether 22 in the * Number, Phenowene', iet 
1 almo onounce to be a Monſter in Speech : For 

own Part, bf brow have been oblig'd » we it in 2 
Plural, I bade not fuck to ſay, Phenomenons, rather than 
Phenomena, as it is in the Original: and this I am fire 
more conformable to the Analogy of our A | 


- which the Difference between the Singular and t 


Number, even in the Words borrow'd from the learned Lan- 
Ie conſiſts not im any Variation of the final Syllable, 

ut in the Addition of the Letter s to the ſingular ber. 
Thus in the following Words, Idea, Anathema, C * 3 


The Pnxrvacuy 


Compendium, Epitbalamium, which, rogetber with» ma- 
»y "other, we baue raken from the learned Languages, 
8 
Idee, Anatbemata, Cbimeræ, C E 
even the' we hve retain'd their original Terminations in 
the Singular, but Ideas, 1 Chimeras, Compen- 
dium, — Beſides; Since * 1 no Method 
et s &, nor yet a 5 etled amon 
2e Zee and fixing 2 Language 755 | 
ever, why has not every Man an equal Share 
not only to introduce and ſet up 4 new Word, if there be 
Occaſion for it, but even to uſe one that is already intro- 
duc d, ina different manner from the reſt of his cont 
rary Writers, eſpecially they 2 elves uſe it 
ferent] 4 one”: ** 2 Hick 
This, 1 bope, i: fiffitrent 26 — 7 mor to juſtify, my 
having us'd the Phmomenons in the plural Number: 
at leaft it will wine ee e Ernoar, not of 1g- 
norance, but of and which 1 declare «lf 
always ready to ci and , whenever I can 
rer inform 4 rr am in 
the 1 A 2 
gun: 


eee fo ne of our. maſt coleh 
re OP 3 nevertbeleſs I rake the Word never 
55 place Yo decke i 4 It ought to be 
ever; be it ever ſo erm,Ljͤ - 7. i Wan of Expreſſes 
is an Idiom of our Lan eke; partly elliptick, partly a 
tranſpoſition of the Words ; which, when plac d in due 
Order, and without any Word underſtood, will run as 
follows; How erroneous ſoever it be. I have not 
Room in ny Place to undertake the Diſquifition of this 
Doubt, Ae my Reaſons at large, why, ben 
_ I Fi had Occaſion to miake Uſe of the like 
Expreſſion, I have diſſented from moſt of our other IWriters, 
v employ d Ft Mora rver, rather than never: But - 
tog et hey 


| The PXE Aen. 
nager ber with ſome Hundreds of Obſervations, renee 4 


our native „ and which I have been many Year | 
digeſting in my Thoughts, I intend to publiſh in 4 Thors 
time, as an Eſſay towards the correct ing, improving, and 
Pl it, under this. NOS n * we 


* un Toncus. 
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The Argument of the Fifth Book, 


HE Beginning of this Book, to 
= I u. 60. contains, I. the Praiſe of E- 
N era who, becauſe he was the 
pe that inftruted mortal Men 
| io the Art of true Wiſdom, the 
WS, -- Poet ſays, ought deſervedly to be 
reckon d among the Number of 
the Gods, rather than either Ceres, or Bacchus, 
or Hercules, whoſe Inventions were leſs benefi- 
cĩal to human Life, than that true and wiſe Phi- 
loſophy which Epicurus taught. II. From v. 59. 
to v. 100, he propoſes the Argument of this Book, 
and ſhews the Connexion between the Subjects 
be is now going to handle, and thoſe of which 
be has already diſputed in the four preceding 
Books: and being now about to treat of the fi 
Riſe, and future Diſſolution of the 5 
Fo, 24 


— 


5 Ly 


1 


> e 


” ac aa erotag * ——— — 


422 ARGUMENT. 


he teaches, III. That the Earth, the Sea, the 
Heavens,the Stars;the Sun and the Moon,are mor- 


tal; and that they are not animated, nor endow'd - 


with a Divine Body, nor are Parts of God him- 


ſelf, as the Stoick Philoſophers believ'd them to 


be: then he aſſerts, Thar neither the Heavens, 
as the general Opinion is, nor indeed any Part 


or Parts of the World, are the Manſions or A- 
dodes of the Gods. IV 


V. From v. 99. to v. 266. 
That none may believe, that the World was made 
by the Gods, and is therefore immortal, he heaps 
up ſeveral Reaſons, drawn as well from the Na- 
ture of the Gods, as from the Defectiveneſs and 
ill Contrivance of this vaſt Frame of the Univerſe, 
by which he endeavours to prove, that it was not 


the Workmanſhip of a Deity. V. From v. 265. 


to v. 461. he argues, That the four Elements, 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fire, of which the 
World conſiſts, are nevertheleſs enerated and 
mortal; and conſequently, that the World itſelf 
once had a Beginning, and will have an End : 
And he confirms and proves by ſeveral other Ar- 
guments, that this univerſal Frame has not ex- 
iſted from all Eternity, nor will be immortal, and 


remain undiſſolv'd to all Futurity. VI. From v. 


460. to v. 551. he treats of the firſt Beginning of 
the World, and of each of the different Parts that 


compoſe the Whole, and aſſigns them their pro- 


per and reſpective Sears and Places, according as 
they are more or leſs heavy or light. VII. From 
v. 550. to v. 655. he propoſes many Difficulties 
concerning the Motions of the Heavens and of 


the Planets ; but determines nothing for certain: 
then he teaches, Why the whole Frame of the 


Earth, which is a heavy Body, hangs in the Air, 
wichout being ſupported by any Foundation: 
And at length takes the Dimenſions of the Sun, 


the Moon, and the Stars, and pronounces them 
neither digger nor leſs than they ſeem to us to be. 


VIII. 


— 


"ARGUMENT. 423 
VIII. From v. 654- to v. 824. he gives ſeveral 
Reaſons of the Summer and Winter Solftices : 
tells what cauſes Night: Why Aurora, or the 
Morning, precedes the Sun: Why the Nights 
and Days mutually overcome and chace away 
each other by Turns: Why the Moon changes 
her Face and Figure; and why the Sun and Moon 
are ſometimes eclips d. IX. From v. 823. to v. 
894. he deſcends from the Heavens, and deſcribes 


the firſt Riſe of Herbs, Trees, Birds, Beaſts, and 


Man; and tells the Order in which each Kind of 
Things was produc'd out of the Earth, one after 
another, to wit, firſt the Graſs, then the Trees, 
next the Birds, then Beaſts, and laſt of all Man. 
X. From v. 890. tov. 979. he grants, That Mon- 
_ ters, certain maim'd and imperfect Animals, were 
born in the Beginning of the World: but aſſerts, 
that Nature gave them not the Power to propa- 
te their Kinds: Hence he takes Occaſion to 
cride and explode all Chimara's, Centaurs, 
Scylla's, and the other fabulous and monſtrous Pro- 
ductions, which the Poets feign that Nature brings 
forth ; and aſſerts, That there never were, nor 
could be any ſuch Prodigies of Nature, neither at 
the Beginning ofthe World, nor atany time ſince 
to this Day; and alſo, That no ſuch Things can 
be produc'd hereafter. XI. From v. 978. to v. 
1156. the Poet deſcribes the Strength of the 
firſt Men, their robuſt Conſtitution of Body, their 
Poorneſs of Living, their Food, Wit, Manners, 
Houſes, and Marriages. XII. From v. 1155. to 
v. 1223. he teaches, That, after Fire was thrown 
down'upon Earth by Lightning, Men began to 
be more civiliz'd, and, having invented how 
- to dreſs Meat, far'd more deliciouſly than be- 
fore: That they then firſt eſtabliſh'd Societies, en- 
ter d into Leagues and Alliances, ſhar'd the Land 
among themſelves, and choſe Kings to govern 
them, who were either the moſt ſtrong, the — 
| | u- 


— —— E 
9 


—— — 


Laws eſtabliſhed,co 


44 ARGUMENT. 
beautiful, or the moſt witty among them; and 
were elected for one or more of thoſe three Rea- 
ſons: But that at length; Gold being found out, 
the richer commanded the poorer ; and, Envy 


ſpringing up among them, 4 Sedition aroſe, the 
7 Republicks iriſticuted, and 
ſecure every one m his Proper- 

XIII. From v. 1232. to v. 1326, he treats of 
= Fear of the Gods, and of the firſt Riſe of Re- 
ligion; which he aſcribes meerly to Ignorance 
the Divine Nature, and of natural Cauſes. 


XIV. From v. 1325. to the End of the Book, he 


teaches how the ſeveral Metals, Gold; Silver, 
Braſs, Iron and Lead came firſt to be diſcovered ; 
mentions the firſt Arts of War, and the Weapons 
then us d: and concludes with the Invention and 
Progreſs of Spinning, Weaving, Agriculture, 
Sailing, Muſick, Poetry, and other Arts. 


* 


* 


Great as n1s vaſt 


* 


T. LucRETIuVSs CARus. 


Har VaxsE can ſoar on fo ſublime 
a Wing, | 

As reaches nis Deſerts > What 

= can ing, , 

As xs requires? What Poet now 

can raiſe 

A ſtately Monument of laſting 

Deſerts, who firſt did ſhow 


Muss 


Praiſe, 


Theſe uſeful Truths; who taught us firſt ro know X 
Narunz's great Pow'rs? *Tis more than Man can do! 
For, if we view the mighty Things n ſhow'd, 
His uſeful Truths proclaim, ms was a Gop! 

10 Hz was a Gov, who firſt reform'd our Souls, 


And led us by Pn1Losoray and Rules, 
NOTES. 


Lucretius begins is Book 
with the Praiſe of Epicurus, and 
not only makes him equal to the 
Gods, but even laims him a 
God ; becauſe, ſays he, his Di- 
vine Diſcoveries have been more 
beneficial ro Mankind, than the 
Inventions of Ceres, or of Bac- 
chus, or than the many glorious 
Exploits of Hercules : fince Men 
might have liv'd happily enough 
without them. But true WI 
dom. which Epicurus firſt diſ- 
cover'd and taught, 1s of the 
greateſt Urility to Mankind, be- 
cauſe It chaces away all Uneaſi- 


| 


From 


eſs from the Mind, and in- 


n 
| ſtructs us aright in the Nature 


of all Things, and concerning 
the immortal Gods, 

10. Who firſt, &c. ] Lactantius, 
lib. 3. cap. 14. de fals4 Sapientid : 
and many others, pretend from 
this Expreſſion of Lucretius, that 
he did not mean Epicurus, but 
one of the more antient Philoſo- 
phers, as Pythagoras, or Socra- 
res, or Thales, or ſome other of 
the ſeven Sages: But they are 
evidently miſtaken, as appears 
by v. 60. of this Book, where he 
5 
* 111 Cujus 


* 


426 LUCRETIUS.- Bock V. 


From Can xs, and Frans, and melancholy Nionr, 
To Joy, to Pract, to EAsR; and ſhew'd us LI RT. 
For now n orher Gow s beſtow: * 

[15 Kind B.accxws firſt the wo os ſhow ; 


* 15, Corn; Cara; d tanthe how to plough. 


. NOTES, 


their own Philoſophy. — 
n ego 5 veſtigia— | Lib. 1. Od. 33. 


Hig Steps I trace—— Parcus Deorum cultor, & a 


| 2 quens 

And Cicero certainly had his Inſanientis dum ſapientiz * - 

Thoughts on this Paſſage, when | Conſultus erro 

In Tuſcul. 4. he Lang G qui-! 

gem cogitans ſoleo ſz fact But the other Philoſophers, were 
nullörum Alden Philo- content to call . Lo b 


ſophorum, qui Naturæ cogniti- the no % NA 18. 
onem adwirantur, ejuſque * In — 
ventori & Principi gratias exul- . age 

tantes agunt, eumque venerantur : ts. 8 Ing of | 
ut Deum; liberatos enim ſe per 9 

eos dicunt ranges Dominis, — bi TL Os 8 

When U refſect on theſe Things, ted Vincy, and mad e Wine o Vene | 


I often wonder at, the Inſolence Grapes : For which Reaſon. the 
fſome Philoſophers,who almire Poets made him the God of 
2 ITY e 0 Nature, and Wine: He travel'd ou the 
Thanks Sch Tranſport of whole Earth, ho UE d the [n- 
124 to the Iuventonr and firſt dies. and was the who tri- 
Authour of Natural Philoſophy; umph'd; which he did, riding 
owning that he has delivered upon an Elephant. The chief 
them from moſt 'Tyrannous Badges and. Emblems of | 
Lords. Thus our grateful Poet Power were Tygres and the 
8 to whom he owes his Thyrſus: The Tygres were har- 
nowledge in the Nature of, neſs'd to his Car; and thus he 
Things: And indeed. if Epi- was wont to be carry'd about: 
curus did deliver the Minds of Virg. =__ 6. v. 804. 
Men from Cares; and Fears, and 
Marion, he juſtly deſery'd Nec qui 1 pamineis vidor Juga 
i 


rever'd 3 to any of it habenis, 
the Heathen he Words Lider agens celſo Niſæ de ver- 
Sri Pallage © rin he in the] tice tigres, 
riginal, 


Nor * turning en his 

Qui primus vita rationem inve-] Indian War, : 
nit eam, quæ By Tygers drawn, triumphane 

Nunc appellatur Sapientia in his Car, 

From Niſa's Top deſcending to 


For WISDOM vas the Name] the Plains, 


which the Epicureans, who were With curling Vines around his 
a ſort of Men not burden'd with purple Reins. 


too much Modeſty, gave only to 


The 


Book V. 
The Thyrſus, was A or 
Javelin, wrapp'd about with 


Vine-Branches and Ivy 3 whoſe! 
Point ended in the — of a 
Cone: Bacchus, and the mad 
his Compani- 
'd Bacche, al- 
Thyrſus in their 

r, Lucrerins, 
in this calls Bacchus by 
the Name of Liber: | 
Namque Ceres fertur fruges, Li- 

berque liquoris 1 
vere laticem mortalibus in- 

rule, | 


Virg, Georg. 1. v. 3. 


Vos, O clariſi ma mundi 
Lumina, labentem cœlo quæ du- 


citis annum, ö s 
Liber & alma Ceres; veſtro fi 


* which the Interpreters ſay, 
that the Poet calls Liber and Ce- 
res t Light of the World, ei- 
ther becauſe they were efteem'd 
to be the Inyentours of, arid to 
fide over, the Harveſt and 
he Vintage, which are the chief 
Pafts or Seaſons of the Year,and 
the chief Ornaments of the 
World, ſince they ſupply Man- 
kind with Meat and Drink : or, 
becauſe by them he means the 
Sun and Moon. And indeed 
Prætektatus, in Matrobius Sa- 
turnal. lib. 1. cap. 18. evidently 
dyes, that not only Liber and 
ionyſius, which is another of 
the Names of Bacchus; but that 
Jupiter, and Mars, and Mercu- 
ry, and Hercules too, were the 
Sun; who was call'd Liber, ſays 
he, qudd liber vagerur. He 


 LUCRETIUS. 


— 


her Name à creando, becauſe 
conduces ve fur the — 
Uuction of Things. Bacchus was 
cald Liber, either becauſe he 
made 2 reſtor d to Liber 
ty the Country of Boevcia, Were 


he was born, as 

Plut. in Wat CE he 
cauſe Wine delivers the Mind 
from Cares, inſpires with Cou- 
rage, and octafions a Libe 
Freeneſs of Speech, 'Thus Ho- 
race, Carm. Lib. 3. Od. 21. 
ſpeaking to a Cask of Wine: 


Tu lene tormentum ingenio ad- 
Ars ao; * 
[IA ro: tu ſapienti- 
ras, & areanum jocoſo 5 
Conũillum retegis Lyxo, 
Tt ſpem redicis mentibus anxi- 
3 2 
Vireſque: & adds cotnua pays 


I 
Poſt te neque fratos trementi 
Regum aplces, neque militant 


Of Bacchus ſte mo - Book: 
v. 616. and Book 1. v. 7 Fax 


16. Ceres] She was Daughite 
of Saturn and Ops, and gopher 
of Proſerpine. e was bdliev'd 
to be the firſt. that ſow'd- Cort 
and found out the Art of uſing 
it. Virgil, Georgick I. v. 145. 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales ver- 
tere terra m 
Inftituit, oc. ' 


For which Reaſon made he 

the Goddeſs of Corn; man —— 
too, as Varro, Cicero, and Ar- 
nobius witneſs, ſhe was call'd 
Ceres, as it were, Geres, becauſe, 
to use the very Words of Arno- 
bius, lib. 3. Salutarium ſemi- 
num fruges gerat. see more, 
— why v. 616. and B. IV. V. 
1165. | 


adds likewiſe, that Ceres was 


the Moon, and that ſome derive! 


18. As 
Iiis ; 


428 


not the Uſe of Corn or Wine; 


others upon Locuſts. Mela wit- 

neſſes, that the Troglodyres live 

| j Deng, and feed upon Serpents : 
0 


LUCRETIUS. 


Book V. 


Yer Men gh ſtill have liv'd without theſe two: 
They might have liv'd as other Nations do. | 
But what Content could Man, what Pleaſure find, 

20 What Joy in Life, while Paſſions vex d the Mind? 


There 


ore that Man is more a Gop than theſe, 


Thar Man, who ſhew'd us how to live at Ea 


le, OY 
That Man, who taught the World Delight and 1 


_ His uteful Benefits are rais d above 


254zcrpes Acts, the greateſt Sox of Foy x! 


For 


NOTES. 


18. As other Nations do.] Di- 

arus Sicylus, Book III. ſa 

hat the Inhabitants on the 
Coaſt of the Gulph of Arabia ; 
and of the Countreys of Troglo- 
dytia and South Ethiopia, know 


but that ſome of them live upon 
Fiſh and Snails, others upon 
Roots, others upon the Leave 
Seeds, and Fruits of Trees, an 


me of which, ſays Pliny, Nat. 
Hiſt, lib. 31. cap. 2. are twenty 
4 ＋ in Length. And Faber, 
his Note on this Paſſage of 
pur Authour, 9 that ſcarce 
the fixth Part o a 
et know what Wheat is. There- 
re\we may well, ſays Lucretius, 
live without Corn and Wine, 
hut not without Wiſdom : Sa- 
ientia enim, {ys Cicero. lib. 1. 
e Fin. eſt una que meſtitiam 
Hat ex animis, quæ nos exhor- 
reſcere metu non finat, qui præ- 
ceptrice in tranquillitate vivi pc 
teſt, omnium cupiditatum ardo- 
re reſtincto: For Wiſdom only 
it is that drives away Sorrow and 
Lneafineſs from the Mind, that 
ſuffers us not to ſtand aghaſt 
with Fear; and by whoſe Ad- 
'vice we may extinguiſh the 
Flame of all inordinare Deſires, 
and lead our Lives in Tranquilli- 


Mankind do; i 


19. But what Content, &c.] 
Lucretius : 


pectore vivi. 
Where by puro pectore the Poet 
means a Mind undiſturb'd by 
Ignorance, and not obnoxious to 
rrours; a Heart ſincere, 
free from all Anxiety : for, - as 
Horace ſays, . - | — 


Sincerum eſt nifi vas, quodcun- 
que infundis, aceſcit. 


In like manner, without Since- 
rity of Heart and Purity of 
Mind, tis impoſſible to lead a 
rage Life. or to pals our Days 
in Trauquillity: And Cicero 
teaches us, that the only way to 
acquire this Purity of Mind is 
by the Help of Wiſdom, which, 
by delivering us from all Ter- 
rours and Defires, and from the 
Temerity of all falſe Opinions, 
is the ſureſt Guide ro Pleaſure, 
Mentem autem puram ut habeas, 
adhioenda eſt ſapientia, que, & 

terroribus cupiditatibuſque de- 

tractis, & omnium 1 0 

pinionum temeritate direpta,cer- 

tiſſimam ſe nobis 2 

ad voluptatem. 1. de Fin. 

24. His uſeful, &c. ] In theſe 
24. v. the Poet enumerates ſome 
of theLabours of Hercules,which, 
he tells us, fall as far ſhort of the 
Diſcoveries of Wiſdom, made by 


At bene non poterat fine puro 
' 


ty, and exempt from all manner 
gf Paſſion, | 


. 


| Epicurus, as the Soul is more ex- 


cellent 


Hook: LZUCRETIUS way 


For tell me, how the fierce. N « x 424x Rar 
Could fright us now? How could th Ac x Boar, 
The C2 M Bull, the Plague of L 2M Lakes, 
The poys nous Hr » x4 with her num rous Snakes? 2 

ren 207 Di TS D429 2 ow 


4 NOTE S. ie T- 
T&#-L 


cell ent than the Body: For Her+, Labours of ag ys accord p 
cules did indeed deliver Men to the Order in which the ns 
from Monſters, that were de- of them, which are thirty four 
Kructive to the Body; bur Epi- in Number „ are enume 
curus, who firſt inſtructed Mien Now there haunted. in the Ne- 
in the Art of Wiſdom, delivered mzan Wood, near Cleone, a 
their Minds from all vain Anxi-| City of Achaia, in the Countrey 
ties, and reſtleſs Deſires: He of Peloponneſus, a vaſt and ter- 
chac'd from our Souls the Ter-| rible Lion, that did a' World of 
Miſchief :: Hercules, not bei 
_ — kill * 1 with 
ub, or with his Darts, laid 

hold of him, and tore him to 
leces with his Nails ; then took 

is Skin, which neither Stone 
nor Iron could penetrate,andwore 
it on his Shoulders, as a Badge 
of Honour, Diod. Sicul. lib. 
Plaut. in Perf, . Virg. Xn. g. 
This gave Occaſion $0 the Inſti- 
tution of the Nemaan G 
which were celebrated every 
third Year in Honour of Hercu- 
les, But ſome, 8 Sta- 
tius, will have this Solemnity to 
have been firſt inſtituted to cele- 
gone. he Faneral = Opheltes, 

n of Lycurgus, who was 
kilPd b aq oth 

27. Th Arcadian Boar, ] This 
was his ſeventh Labour? for 
Luecretius does not obſerve the 


was  call'd Kleides from his 
Grandfather Alcxus, who was 
Father of Amphitryo of Thebes : 
For Hercules was the Son of 
Jupiter, by Alcmena the 
Wife of — xp Now be- 
lereules, or Euryſ- 


Fates had decreed, that whether 
of them came into the World 
laſt, ſhould ſerve the other, con- 
triv'd the Matter ſo, that Her- 
cules was born after Euryſtheus, 
who, at her Inſtigation, com- 
manded Hercules to $0 _ 
many dangerous Exploits ; but 
he prov'd' ſucceſsful in all of ö 
them, therefore was call'd Her- Order: mentions only the 


cules, from H | Juno AM e-, chief of t em. He ſi here of 

Glory, becauſe the ne Cauſe l the dreadful Boar that haunted 

of all his Renown, tho' ſore a- 
ainſt her Will. Virgil. An. 8. 
« 297, 

_— O it duros mille labores 

Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Juno- 
nis iniquæ | 

Pextulerit. 


heus, * | 
28. The Creran Bull,) This 
you his Nn 1 — A Bull 
? K bout 

26. Nemæan Roar, &c. ] That 1 * 


is the Nemæan Lion. Nemæus alive likewiſe to Euryſtheus. 
magnus hiatus leonis, ſays. Lu · Some ſay this Bull was ſent into 


Frets. Thie is the fiſth of the] Crete by Neptune, whom * 


n * RN 3 r 
— 4 — — 


reenth Labour of Hereu Ge- 
Cie of Spatn, ſaid]; 
her de -D 


430 LUCRETIUS. 


Book V. 


F or triple Face? 
- How Dee ſiry Honsmthoſe Plagues of Tax wec £2? 
How could the Bin vs, chat oer th' — 8 


With crooked Talons tore 


thꝰ affri 


Offend us here? Whom had the romp c, 
35 Mighty in Bulk, and terrible in Look, 


+ eee NOTES. 
| King'of Crete had offended : . 


that it was the ſame Bey 
_ CR 1 


— —— it wad che Bull 
Love wr which, * the 
Wife ife-of Minos, 


The Y — Lerne b Land 

2 2 third Labour, I 
t t li u 

rr 
was” call'd rt from Ge 


_— It K the m 
Ay ves Lerna; between 


* gore 4-4, and Was 
dreadful for having ſeven 3 
nay, Virgil ſays, fAfry, if. 
delievs, & de the Fane 
Hydra that Anas ſaw voor 
deſtended into Hell; 


= ra _ 
Rey Ig habet ſedem. —. 
a : Ah. 6 V. 976. 


and others an hundred; and no 
ſooner was one of — aut 6ff, 
than two uted our in its 


2 + but ercules kill's bim of 


b 
the Wound 

be cut off each of His ral 

Heads. 


30. anita he noir ea + 


yon, was 4 Ki 
ro have three 
cauſe he 


d Wn Hands of 
er Ba- 


= 200 eats Majorea and 
Minorcs ; and — now vi- 


% 
5 
"I } 


es abt la 
brou ea ww. ly, * 
the] ſan. lib. 9 * 
Ving. Mn. 0 — ö 


eas mari 
Tergemini nete Gery 2 


que rbus, . 
Alcites _ Tauroſque hac 
victor t 
2 — ; — boves am- 
emque tentban | 
31. Diomed's fry Horle,] This 
was the fixth Labour. Dio 
des was 4 King of D 
to make his Horſes 
as| fierce and wild, fed them, as mare 
above-citcd Diodorus Ys, = 
Wi 


with Oats and Barley . 
human Fleſh : © +65 1a t | 
him, and gave him to his owe 
Horſes to eat. ' 

32. The Birds, &. 2 155 
the e . 4 ir 
werte call'd m 
— q the Name of 3 
Town, Mountain, d. Lake i 
Sn: — cheſs Bi 

aunre were 
Cranes; in Shape like the 


Bird eall'd 1 which we gener 
2 24 5 a_Snipe, and h 

— yay th os Era wou 

enter = Iron; e Hercu- 


les Jeill'd with his 4 Fa Foy 


anias and Catullus teſt 


5 3 pales, lib. 4. 
E, 0 ga = 
uncrey . a gre 
Rattle. 
34. The Serp — , re The 
centh La eſpetu 
the Brother of Atlas had ors 


who ave ſaid te 
havs 


n Xgle, Arethuſa and 


Book V. 
Thar, arm'd. with Scales, 


" ELUVERETIUS 


43x 


in adreadfal Fold, 
Tand gn, l Kr lth 7 pre n 


RNemov d a8 far as. 


have had Gardens planted with. 
Trees that bore golden Fruit. 
Theſe Gardens 
a vigilant Dragon, 
C 
uryſt] ook away the 
er Beſides che Dr n, Vir 
gil adds a Prieſtels, a Tem- 
ple, rhaps of Venus, to whom 


ppl 
\ ö 

Hine mihi Maſſylæ gentis mon- 
ſtrata Sacerdos 


And the ſame Poet, according to] Eden, 


inion, deſcribes 


the common 
' the Gardens ro 


the Situation 


be in the Mauritania Tingitana, 


now the Kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco, about. the Town of 
Lixa, in the extreameſt Weſtern 
Part of Africa: According- to 
ſome, they were in the Conti 
nent; according to othe 
Ifland. Others place theſe Gar- 
dens of the Heſperides in the 
uite oppoſite Parts of Africa, 
t is to ſay, in the very Eaſt 
of Africa, and on the Eaſtern 
Shore of the Syrtes Major, near 
Cyrenaica : but this Errour 1s 
fully confuted by Salmaſius to 
Solinus. Moreover, ſome will 
have it, that the Apples theſe 
Gardens were only Sheep, whoſe 
Fleeces were very — and 
which the Greeks call aa, 
as well as they do Mala, Apples. 
Others believe them to have been 
what we call Citrons.or Lemons, 
and that Hercules firſt brought 
them from thence into Greece : 


the 4224 


TES. 


of | far-from the 


in an 


* 21 


dens to have been the Fortunate 
Iſlands, now the Canaries : which 
lie below Liu: but very 
near to Mount Atlas, not 
n The Share. > * 
'thers will have them to 
Mlands, which-the: Antignts call 
Heſperides, and Gorga 
— — * but theſe — more 
ata t Diſtance 
from Atlas, 1 Mouth 
of the River Niger, and as: 
an hundred aed Rey Leagues i 
ſcant from them, [theſe 


7464 Nane, 


| 


| believe the Dragon to be the tor - 


tuous Sea, _ divided the 
ron, 


[ 


K 


w-——— Whoſe: Etuit, burniſh'd 
with Golden Rind... 
 Hupg amiable: Heſperian Fa- 
dles true; 


If true, here only, and of deli - 
cious Talte, 


38. Atlaptick The 
Weſt of Mauritania, ch is 
wash d by: the Atlantick Ocean, 
ſo call'd from Mount Atlas, 
which, under ſeveral Names, ex- 
tends itſelf even to Egypt, and 
dividing: all. Africa. into North 
and South, that as to ſay, Mau- 
ritania from the inner Lybia, 
ends in the Weſtern Ocean. For 
which Reaſon the antient Poets 
comprehended all the People, that 
lay to the South of Atlas, under 
the Name of thiopians, and 
diſtinguiſh'd them CA Orien- 
tal and Occidental. e Spani- 
ards call all this Extent of Moun- 
tains, Montes claros, Atlas, 


o 
_. 


Brother of. Prometheus, Son. of 
Japerus, and King of Maurita- 
ania 


js  LUCRETIUS. Book V. 
Deſarts ; unrrod by us, and by the Mo e 
40 Thoſe others roo thar fell, rais'd his Fame, 5 

Thar gave bim this diffus d and laſting Name. 8 
And made him riſe a Gon from O 2.48 Flame: 


NOTES. 


nia, admoniſh'd by The- 4 Snows hide his Shoulders; from 
l er of | beneath his Chin To 
being kill'd by a certain of | The Founts of rouling Streams 
Jupiter, would, for that Reaſon, their Race begin : 49 4 
receive no Stranger into his | A 
Houſe: and having deny'd the Breaſt d 
' Rights of Hoſpitality to Perſeus, £ 
the Son of 1 by D 39. Deſarts untrod by Us, and 
Dai -odhe crifins King of | by the Moor.) 
t ives, this Perſeus, ew» ; 
ing him Meduſa's Head, chang'd Quo neque noſter adit quiſquam, 
him into this Mountain, which | nec barbarus audet, Lucret. 
bears his Name: This Fable is |, ; . 251 
related at large by Ovid, Metam. i. e. Whither none of us Romans 
4. v. 621. & ſeq. Now Atlas | Zo, nor any Foreigner dares to 
was very skilful in Aſtrology, |[89: For the Antients, as well 
which gave Occaſion to the Ficti- | Greeks as Latines, call'd all 
on of ſupporting Heaven on his that were not of their own - | 
Shoulders. And Virgil deſcribes Countrey Barbarians: But I 
the Mountain as ſtill retaining think our Tranſlatour can hard- | 
the Figure of a Man, Zneid, 4. I. juſtify this Expreſſion, untrod 
v. 246. where ſpeaking of Mer- by the Moor, ſince the Moors 
-cury, he ſays, | | are the People that inhabit the 
— A an r is 
MEETS 1 peaking. that as it will, Ci- 
eee — 2 apicem & cero aſſerts for certain, that even 
Atlantis duri, ccelum qui vertice in hen Days there was no Sailing 
5 3 jay than from 
8 . e Mouths of t uxine Sea 
Atlantis, einctum affidue cui nu- ok es ref aa 


4 


bibus atris . 

Key i, e. than Abyle, now Ceuta, on 
3 & vento pulſa-¶ the African Coaſt, and Ca 
Nix humeros infuſa tegit : tum Spai * 2 1 

n ain. For Hercules, after 
flumina mento bad laid waſte the Garden of 


Ly ma wp heron & glacie riget the Heſperides, fix'd two Pillars 
| 8 the [ ĩ Abyle and - 
| as the Bou f hi 
Thus tranſlated by Dryden. vels: which Lang hen 
. N were before conti ; 
TED And flying thence he ſpies | is ſaid to have r oo 
14 tlas, whoſe brawny Back ſup- by that Means letting in the O- 
ni ts the Skies : . _ {Jcean, to have open'd the Sea o 
19 Atlas, whoſe Head, with piny | Cadiz, now cafl'd the Straits of 
| , ns onus, 3 Gibraltar. | 
l s beaten by the Winds, with] 40. Thoſe others too, &c. ) 
q foggy Vapours bound. | For many other notable Fes, 
| are 


Book V. LUCRETIUS: 433 
Had they ftill liv'd, what Miſchief had they done? 
Whom had they torn ? + Whom frighred ? | Surely none: 
45 For now, ev'n now, vaſt Troops of Monsrzns fill 
Each thick, and darkſome Wood, and ſhady Hill: 
Yer who complains, yer who their Jawsendure 
For Men may ſhun their Dens, live ſecure, + 
Bur had nor mis PMTOSOorAHr began, I? 
50 (What had not Man endur d, ungrateful Man ?) 
And cleans'd our Souls, what Civil Wars, what Cares 
Would fierce Ambition raiſe, what pungent Fears ? 
How Pride, Luſt, Envy, Sloth, would vex the 1 * 


NOTES. 


ate recorded of Hercules, He teaching that the ſame Hercules; 
kill'd Buſyris, the Son of Nep-| who flouriſt'd about the Age of 
tune and Libya, an Egyptian] Theſeus and Euryſtheus, was al- 
Tyrant, of ſuch iricredible{ ready among the Gods in the 


Strength, that he could draw an] Time of the Giants War, 
42. OEra's Flame] Lucretius 


Ox about at his Pleaſure, and 
who, as well as Diomedes of ſays nothing of the Death 
Thrace, fed his Horſes with hu- Hercules. nor of his tifing a Go 
man Fleſh : And Antæus, the] from OEta's Flame; but fince 
Son of Neptune and Terra, a] out Tranſlatour has thought fit 
Giant ſixty four Cubits high; | to take Notice of it, it will not 
who, 4s often as he was faint or| be improper for us to explain it, 
weary , if he but touch'd the Deianira, growing jealous of her 
Earth, recover d his full Strength Husband Hercules, who, ſhe 

ain: And Auges, the King] heard, was fallen in Love with 

Elis, who refus'd to give him Iole, ſent him a Garment that 
what he had agreed forcleanfing| had been dipt in the poyſonoug 
his Stables of the Filth they had Blood of the Centaur Neſſus 3 

ather'd in thirty Years; And] and which, ſhe had been infor- 

ryx, the Son of Venus, with med, had a Vertue, to make an 
whom he fought at the Cceſtus,| one, that wore it, in Love with 
or Hurl-bats: Beſides, he flew her. Hercules had no ſooner put 
ſeveral of the Centaurs, &e.| it on, than all his Limbs began 
and was of ſignal Service to theſ to burn to that degree, by the 
Gods, in their Wars with the Force of the poys' nous Dye, that 
Giants, who durſt attack their| unable to reſiſt the Violence of 
Heaven; for the Earth had pro-|the Torment, he tore up Trees 
nounc'd an Oracle, at Phlægra, by the Roots, and built himſe!f 
a Town in Thrace, and the] a Pile, upon the Mountain OEta 
Place of the Battel, That the|in Theflaly, then having ſet 
Giants could not be deſtroy'd, Fire to it, threw himſelf into the 
without the Help of two Heroes| Flames: and being thus purg'd 
or Demi-Gods : Upon which the from all the Filth he had contra- 
Gods made Choice of Hercules | cted here below, he was believ'd 
and Bacchus; and by their Aſſi-|ro go directly to Heaven, and 
ſtance got the Victory: Thus thus, as Creech ſays, 

orus: And hence we ſee 


A poll 
ths Vainneſs of the Fables, in 


Kkk a— He 


"as.  LUTAELTIUS 


Book V. 


Thereſote the Man, who thus reform'd our Souls, 


Shall we, ung rareful we, 


By the fame Laws, and Narure 


35 That flew theſe Monſters, not by Arms, _ 


not think a Gov > 
Ef} y — us divinely ſnom d 
hat Lies the Govs muſt live; and found the Causr 
And R18x of Things, and taught us Nature's Laws. 
60 Hrs Steps I trace; and prove, as Txuncs begun, 


"op 2 


And fail at laſt, looſe all their vital 


But chiefly, n and dies 2 | 


And 


NOTES. 


ie roſe a God from OEta's 
Flame. 


Milton, in Paradiſe Loſt, B. II. 
As when Alcides, from OEchalia 


Theſſalian 
And Lichas from the Top of 
OEta threw 


Ine th Euboick Sea, Gece. 


But * icurus, in 
his Writings, not only 


h fic t 3 like- that 
of y . 


by the Care of 
oy Dare alc: eſcap'd, moſt of 


age of Time: 
bur of his Echicke the little 
that remains, is in his three Epi- 
les to Herodotus, Mceneczus 
and Pythocles. 


7. He divinely ſhow'd, &c. ] 

ſays, that Lucretius here 

. e Treatiſe that Epi- 

curus com 3 tel öoẽn e 
of Holin 


Go. His Steps, & c.] In theſe 
40. v. the Poet gives us the Ar- 
ment of this Book, in which 


will endeavour to prove, that 
the World had once a Beginning; 


and will one Day have an Fnd : 
22 he will * the Riſe of 
1 
will teach w i were 
Fur oduc d 3 and whe the 
Vainneſs " the Poets, and 
Superſtition of the "is of 
Men bave feign'd and believ'd. 
He will tell how Names came to 
be — to Things, and how mu- 
ual Society aroſe ſe from — 
— whence firſt proceed Reh 
fan and the Fear of the Gods : 
by, he will explain the Mo- 
2. Heavens, the Cour- 
ſon and Revolutions of the Sum, 
the Moon, and other Plancts 
and Stars, and will onſtrare, 
that they are whirl'd about by 
the Force of Nature only, with- 
out the Help or Afi 2 of 
Providence: For unleſs he can 
make our * a Motion of the 
Heavens, ve it to be 
meerly by owns he ſhall 
not be able to take away all Be- 
lief of Providence: For, as 
obſerves in the firſt Book, v. 84. 


Long time Men lay oppreſs d 


with laviſh Fear; 


gar. -=pge $ Tyranny did domi- 


And, being pierd in Hear 
look'd Ber down, aq 

And frighted abject Spirit with 
her Frown, - 


| 


64 Ma- 


j f ² w a Yo 


Tins lays, Natura gabrrugns, and 


Book V. LUC 


And that thoſe Swapows, which in 


RE Ty US. 435 
Dreams appear, 4 


65 And Forms of Friends, and perift'd' Heroes bear, 


Are bur looſe Su ATR, by Fansr w 


ht in Air, 


Noa I muſt teach, the WorrtD, as Yrars prevai 
Muſt die; this noble Frame muſt fink and fal, „ 
And how at fitſt Was form'd ; what curious Blows 5 


70 Made Sxxb, Earth, Seas, Jun, 


av D, and Stars, compoſe 8 


Whar living Cx A TURES did, what never roſe. 
How LEAdUES, and how Socrxrr began; 
What civiliz d the ſavage Creature, Max. 
Whence ſprung that WIE Dread of Pow'rs above, 


75 That Reverence, that a 


Fear and Love, 


Which firſt religious Duties did engage ; 

2 
ow tow rds both Port the Sun's fixc | . 

And how the Year his crooked Walk erg | 


go By what juſt 
And what 


the wan RING Lronrs advance; 
Menſures 


ide the Dance; 


Leſt ſome ſhould thiok their Rounds they freely go, 
Scatt ring their ſervile Fires on Things below, 
On Fruits, and Animals, to malee them grow, 


NOT 
64. N which in Dreams 
,, &c.) Which the igno- 


ratit Vulgar miſtake for Souls 
ſeparated from the Body ; but 
Fpicurus has ſhewn them their 
E by proving that the 
ul dies with the Body. See 
Gafarellus, in his Collection, de 
aliſmanni 
70. Seed. The Atoms, which 
Lucretjus held with Epicurus ro 
be the Principles of all Things. 
1, Never roſe.) He means 
Chimer Scyllas, Cetitaurs, 


rm ate, & 
r a hir x) Lucret.. 


Fang, Lacus, Lucos, Aras, si- 

mulacrague Bird, * | 
The 7 Lakes, Groves, 
Altars, and Images of the Gods. 


$1, Eterual Meafares) Lucre- 


E S. 


means what he calls afterwards 
Fortuna gubernans, v. 108. which 
our Tranſlatour there calls 
Chance: And indeed Lucretius 
means nothing elſe in this Place : 
Pliny, "tis true, calls Nature the 
Parent and Maker of all Things: 
And Seneca, lib. 4. de Benef, 
males her the God, by whom all 
Things are made and govern'd, 
uid enim, ſays he, Aliud eſt 
atura, quam Deus, & diving 
ratio toti mundo ac partibus in- 
ſerta? Bur Lucretius was of a- 
nother 1 * and makes her 
other than God, 'and means in 
Effect nothing more by rul 
Nature, than the Power 
Motion of the Atoms, that fort 
jitoufly and without Defign hud- 
dled and join'd themſelves toge- 
ther into this Frame of 


World. | 
Guide the Dance) The Mo- 
tions of the Planers may well bg 
Kkk3 com · 


2 

3 ag Rag Dogg, 

— — . — —— 
— 


— 


þ 
11 i 
1 
1 
3 
1 
q 
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85 Or that ſqme Gon does whirl the circling Sum, | 

And fiercely laſh the xrxy Honszs on: 
For ev n thoſe few exalred Souls, that know 


The Gons muſt live at Eaſe, not look below), 
Free from all meddling Cares, from Hate, and + 


90 If they admire, and view the Won above, 
* 


nd wonder how rhoſe glorious Bzrnos move, 
ey are ipreappd, they bind their laviſh Chain; 


And fink to their re 


igious Fears again; 


And then the World with heav nly Trzanrs fill, | | ? 
95 Whole Farce is as unbounded astheir Will 


ADE... 


compar'd to a 'Da from the 
gular Meaſures of them. 
I Or that, &c.] Epicurus 
himſelf to Herodotus. Te » deid 
Sulajus Seis THTH ji wegoa 
tw, and & der A 
Sw, de 7h don hangen 
Twh* os d ph re we hror), 


Re udrous i5o. | 
86. Firy Horſes) The Horſes 
the Sun are ſaid to be four in 
umber: Pyroeis, ſo call'd 
| eve, Fire; Eous, from 
js, the Morning ; Ethon, from 
ade, I burn, or I heat; and 
Phlegon, from 9aizw, I burn. 
— mentions them nor. 
t owes this Verſe to his Tran- 
Latour: | | 
- $7. For ev'n, &.] This and 
the twelve following Verſes are 
peated in Book VI. v. 51, and 
eg. And in Book I. v. 78. 
and Book II. v. 606. he teaches 
almoſt the ſame Doctrine. 
$0. If they admire, &c.] Ho- 
race, the Epicurean, manifeſtly 
drew from this Fountain, when 
7 


Nil admirari prope res eſt una, 
Numici 


Solaque qua poſſit facere & ſer- 


vare beatum 


&Teoe rd perewepr a rio-¶ of 


Ht 544 

Tempora momentis, ſunt qui 
ſprmidine null _ 

Imbuti ſpectent. _—— _ 


Explain that Paſſage of Horace 
by this of Lucretuus, . 
will be more in the right than 
the other Interpreters. Moreo- 
ver this is exactly the Doctrine 
Socrates : and therefore. this 
Saying, The Things that are a- 
bove us, are nothing to us, which 
is commonly aſcrib'd ro Socrates 
by others, is by Tertullian aſ- 
crib'd to Epicurus: Sed Epicu- 
rus qui dixerat, Quæ ſuper 
r ad nos, cum & ipſe ccelum 
picere dehderat, olis orbem 
pedalem apprehendit, &c. lib. 2. 
ad NE U * Jun the 
$4. Heav'nly Tyrants] In 
ſecond Book he calls them Domi- 
nos ſuperbos, proud, imperious 
Lords. And Velleius, in Cicero, 
I. 1. de Nat. Deor. ſays the ſame 
Thing, Dum Deum rerum autho- 
rem facitis.impoſuiſtis in cervici- 
bus noſtris Dominum ſempiter- 
num, quem dies & nodes timere 
mus.Quis enim non timeat omnia 
providentem, & cogitantem. & a- 
nimadvertentem, & omniaad ſe 
pertinere putantem, cuxioſum & 
—5 negotii Deum ? By ma- 
ing God the Authour of all 
Things, you ſet over us an N 
nal Lord, of whom we mu 
Day and Night ſtand in Awe. 
For who can not but dread aGod, 


Book V. 
Deluded Ignoran 


.LUCRETIUS. 
rs! who nel er did ſee, .. 


By Rxason's Light, what can, what can not be 3 
How ev'ry Thing muſt yield ro fatal Force; 


What ſteady Bounds confine their nat ral Courſe. 
100 But now to prove all this; firſt caſt an Eye, 
And look on all zzLow, on all on RR: 

The ſolid Kan rn, the Szas, and arched Scr: 


o 
, 
« 
EF 
13 
4 
: 


One fatal Hour (dear YourT®) muſt ruin all ; 


This glorious Frame, that ſtood 


. 1 


bent. mult fall. 


1 Gn 
NOTES. 


ho nl ovides for all, 
thinks of all, tad Notice aal 


and believes that all belongs to 


him, in ſhort, a meddling, inqui- 
fitive, and never idle God; 
19. v. he at length falls his 
ubj 1 * 13a mor 
le one ut intricate, . 
ery? he mall find it Al Reult 
to gain Belief: for Men do not 
Lal give Credit to what the 
are unwilling to believe: an 
who would willingly regard the 
Ruin of the World, of which he 
can not be a Witneſs without his 
own Deſtruction? The Poet 
himſelf ſeems to commiſerate {0 


great a Misfortune : | 


| — tia talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio v. 95. 
Which he did certainly dread, 


when he ſaid, 


8 à nobis flectat For- 
gubernans. 


| Y. 108, 
'AlEruling Chance, avert it far, 
from us. 


Moreover, upon the Words of 
Lucretius cited above, Tria ta- 
lia, &c. Faber obſerves, that O- 
vid pays him a Compliment in 


his own Coin; 


Carmina ſublimis tune ſun 
rizura Lucret i * 


ö dies. A | 

104. This Frame muſt fall,] 
This is deny'd by Ariſtotle, I. . 
de Ceslo, and by Plato in Ti- 
mus; tho' they di in the 


Manner of it: ber Hass * 


the World had a Beginni 
that God AT ye Por 
it will ever have an End; not 
that it is immortal in its own 
Nature, but becauſe it would be 
"unworthy of the Wiſdom of 
God, whoſe Workmanſhip it is, 
to diſſolve id glorious a Fram 
or to ſuffer it to be difloly'd 
Bur NIP holds, That what- 
ever has had a | „ ma 
and will have an End: 3: = 
the Heavens never were created, 
and will never be diſſolv'd: Nor 
ought Ariſtotle alone to boaſt, 
that he afſerted a World uncrea- 
ted and eternal: for before him 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Me- 
lifus, Philolaus, Ocellus, Ari- 
ſtæus, the Chaldeans, and o- 
thers taught the ſamg Doctrine. 
In like manner, not Epicurus a- 
lone of all the antient Philoſo- 
phers, gave the World a Begin- 
ning; for Empedocles, Heracli- 
tus, Anaximander, Anaxime- 
nes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus,Di- 
enes, Leucippus, Democritus, 
the Brachmans, the Egyptians, 
and others, were of the ſame O- 


GET 7 


R z bo which 8 ſub- 


cribez, in theſe Words: Nu- 
| men 


e berg ribs Book V. 


| 105 Iknow, thar this ſeems ſtrange, ee 
10 : (Srrong barden d 8 will fc ſcarce remove) 
* And un pu Tae * 4 

— 10 | To Senſe, nor ro that can reach the ot 
| \ * Notice, Eye, nor * thoſe only is [1 

1 4 | 110 Where Science We convey ,M 

By i | - And yer Pit fg: chance the foll win 

on Wal art 


1-6 Will cove thy W. ſhew dis Reaſon 

1 | Pertaps thou the finking en 

WY With ftrong 88 Confuſion hurl'd ; 

wk 115 When ev'ry rebel Aron breaks the Chain, 

1 And all to prim' tive Nranr return again: 

141 Bur Cu er avert it! Racher let RxA&rt ev 

10 | The Wente may fall, chan Saen ne ST 


1! Ay | "NOTES 
1 
k 


avid i dat coil po ah Ibir, ig dela 
tern immenſum; ue r orbem 
a.” Ferrer un- [nfighata n ta- 


„lid. diſe 
x Machina yulk ne beate 


Par; Vente i 15 


2 *. he ert d in racy 


chat God was not the Creatour | Which Ma 1 not ami 
of it: go we know, for certain, ad v7 in the following 2.2 


25 — 1 principio creavir nos Dow 
um r — 2 So when this Knot of Nature is 
pores, 2 the Eo, Philo- an 
th him, were a. wn And the World's Ages in one 
ken when they taugh By The: 1 (their ol involy'd 
orid was not cre out] In their Chaos ; with 
2 oe Now _ made of Ry Skies ſh all; rt 


Laican , 
Pharfal. lib. 1. v. 7 42 ed, loſe heir Shine. | 
furure Diffolut n of the * Exrch no longer ſhall extend 


World, in the following Ver- 
ſes: To keep 1 2 Ocean out: the 
Moon no more 


F Fellow the Sun but, ſcorning 


secula tot mundi ſuprema coe- | Croſs him, and claim the Gui- 
af q — iterum Cha 1 jarring 
uum * 
ds, omnia miſtis | © am 5 peace, en 


Sydera ID concurrent ; No League ſhall all hold, &c. 


Fog — (NN ; tellus extendere] tog. Thoſe only Ways, 81 5 
lietora nolet, For all Men give moſt Crag 


Tl ue fretum ; fratti con- hoſe Thing s which the 
ia hebe rouch, and Sight a the if: 


n 


Book V. 
But now before I reach 


126 And certain Oradles, and 
Than what from trem 


LUCREFIUS. 


theſe Trucks, mare fure 
far moge pure, 


bling Prrats reach'd our Ears; 


n INE" 


NOT 


and 
or Sight of vernal Bloom, or 
Summer's Roſe, 


Face divine: 


ud inſtead, and ever- 


Or Hecke or Heeds, or humdn By 


— N an univerſal 
offs — Nr. to me ex- 


Fg + and raz'd 3 
iſdom at one Entrance 
quite us our, 


119. But now, dec. But becauſe 
the Folly of the Stoicks, the Ig- 
norance of and the Su- 

ion of the Generality of 

en had oppos'd many Obje- 
ctions to this Opinion, Lame: 
yuy removes them all, and firſt 
v. confutes rhe Stoicks, who 
that the Sun, the Sea, 
bg: in ſhort, oY Univerſe, 
being anim a Spirit in- 
ſus d thro* the wield; is God. 


Thus Manilius, lib. 1. v. 238. 


Hoc opus 22 conftrucium 
Membraque natura capt con- 


dita forma 


ww 


| 


— Ä 


Verſe are 
is there ſaid on them, I will here 


1 
r divina regit, facrog; 
Conſpi t Deus, & tacit 

ac aber 85 - 


ar] Which Creech thus renders: 


four Parts conſpire, 
marr ear Air, Water, 
\ mighty 5 God, = World's al- 
mighty So 
Methods, rules a 
guides rhe Whole; my 
10 unſeen Paſſes he con · 


Thro all rhe and ew 
Part obeys. nab, * 


But theſe Men the Poet deſp 
and treats them and 4 — 
iſh Doctrine with the "I 
Co 
wr” 8. Book I. fr 
75 0 
Nee this and the foregoin 2 
. And to wh 


add ſome farther Particulars 


wvizs, becauſe he was en * 
der d of the 2 


n rd that the rang 6 of Doveali- 
on behind it, Ovid. 
Metam. 1. v. 438. 


— TC quoque, maxime 
Python, 

Tum genuit ; populiſque novis, 
incognite 


Aeri ue i 


| 


{ Terror eras : rantum ſpatii de 
monte renebas ; 
Hung 


Gp TLUCRETIUS Booby. 


Left SurznxsrfrroN prompt thee to believe, | 
ee eee 


14 


ri err Han FI 
Ha } : 
Hune Deus arcitenens,  ” . ,ſpir'd by the God, ſhe was about 
Mille gravem telis, exhauſt# pe- phe” od the Oracle. 
ne tri, 4 2 ee e 
Perdidic, eſo per vulnera ni- ————- At Delphi, when the 
gra veneno. ' | glorious Fury NO 
| Kindles the Blood of the prophe- 
tick Maid, 


Now the Perſon, or Propheteſs, 
w inſtead of Apollo, pro- 
nounc'd the Oracle, and gave 
Anſwer to thoſe that came to 


rd ry Nerve, thin -as a 
ider hread, | 4 
a bard the. Skin out like ex- 


livered from a Place in the Tem- | | 
ple, Kefer Fa + ws; ber wh the old as ſay : . 
was the mo cret. and retir” | * 
Part of it, and into which none 8 mou _— me! he | 
but the Propheteſs was permitted | | Fr 
toenter : and, according to the | Like 2 Trong Spirit, el 24 
Deſcription Strabo gives of it, it into à Tree, N 1— 
was a deep and crooked Cave, That leaps and moves the Wood 
RS —_— or PING ** ; 1 ids + 
iſferent e, and out o 2 
boy — Anſwer of . God — . 9 o_ God, a this 
was thought to aſce in- 8 1 
us the Hrecheen. Over the 3 ſtarts, and dis 
outh of this Cave ſtood the He ſtru les, and he: tears my 
aged runk : 
Wir _ ury'; my old Arte- 
Spirit of Divination; and then Wer Klin e ee 
ave the Anſwer, ſometimes in]; . . | 
roſe, ſomerimes in Verſe. Du 2 owe nia crackles at the 
Choul, in his Treatiſe de la Re- ſhall be young again, &cc. 


ligion des anciens Romains, gives 99.5 | 
To both of whom Virgil ſhew' 


us the Form of the Tripod, with 

a Crow fitting on it, as a Bird | the Way, in his 2 
the convulſive Rage of the Cu · 

mean Sybil. neid. 


ſacred to Apollo, and with a 
Harp and Laurel at the Feet of ” GA 
124. That Sun, &c.) Pytha- 

goras, Plato, Triſmegiſtus, and 


it. To which we may add, that 
in Conftantine's Oration, ad Sa- | 
crorum cœtum, in Euſebius, | many others of the antient Phi- 
there is Mention made, cap. 18. mm imagin'd the Worl 
of a Serpent alſo twining about ro be endow'd with a tation 
the Tripod, and of a Diadem | Soul, and to partake of the Na- 
with which the Propherteſs was a-ſ ture of the Bod that made it; 
dorn'd, Lee, in the Tragedy of | They were induc'd to this Belief, 
Mithridates, deſcribes the Ago-| by confidering the admirable Or- 
py of the Pythian, when, der and Connexion of _ the 
arts 


And D or Jo OEdipus, makes 
ire 


mediately tranſported with a 
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125 Are Gops eternal, and above the Rage, 
And pow'rful Envy of devouring Age: 


441 


1 


And 


NOTES. 


parts of the Univerſe; which, 
thay yers rſuaded, could not 
be Male, but by a Soul in- 
trinſecally informing. ordering, 
ib 805 and rar nay. them. 
his Soul Plato indeed did not 
believe to be God himſelf, bur 
the Work of the Supream God: 
but Pythagoras and Thales, as 
we learn from Minutius Felix, 
aſſerted it to be God himſelf: 
To this Opinion the Hermetick 
Philoſophers ſeem likewiſe to 
ſubſcribe, and explain it in this 
manner: They tell us, that the 
Divine 3 which uc'd 
the World out of the firſt Wa- 
rer, being infus'd, as by a conti- 
nual Inſpiration, into all the 
Works of Nature, and largely 
diffus'd thro* them, by a certain 
etet and continual Act, mo- 
> ing the Whole, and every indi- 
vidual Parr of it, according to 
its Kind, is the Soul of the 
World. Plato, and the old A- 
cademicks, as we find their Opi- 
nien deliver'd by Cicero, in A- 
cad, Quæſt. lib. 1. ſay thus of 
it; The ſeveral Parts of the 
World, and all Things contain'd 
in them, are kept 1 by a 
ſenfitive Nature; which is en- 
dow'd likewiſe with perfect Rea- 
ſon : It is alſo ſempiternal; be- 
cauſe - there is nothing more 
ſtrong, by the Power or Force 
of which it can be diffolv'd. And 
this Nature is the Power, which 
is call'd the Soul of the World : 
Plutarch, de Placitis Philoſoph. 
lib. 4. cap. 1. teaches, That He. 
raclitus affirm'd the Soul of the 
World to be an Exhalation of 
the humid Parts of it. Varro, 
on the contrary, would have it 
to be Fire. but means, Fane, 
| the ſame Thing with Chalcidi- 
us in the Timæus, where he calls 


Body : or with Pliny, who aſ- 
ſerts the Sun to be the Soul of 
this World : Hunc mundi toti- 
us efle animam, ac plane men- 
tem, hunc principale Naturæ re- 
imen, ac Numen credere decet, 
ys he, lib. 2. cap. 6. But the 
Stoicks went yet farther, and 
held, That every one of the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies, that have Motion, 
is to be eſteem'd in the Number 
i the _ : and — — 
they grounded on t ancy 
they fad obſer vd in the Revolu- 
tions of the Heavens, and in the 
Cour ſes of the Stars; whence 
they concluded their Motion to 
be voluntary, and, conſequent- 
7 that they are Gods. Thus 
e Stoick Lucilius in Cicero, 
ſays, Hane igitur in ſtellis con- 
ſtantiam, hanc tantam in tam 
variis cafibus, in æternitate con- 
yenientiam temporum, non poſ- 
ſum — fine mente, rati- 
one, conſiſio: Quæ cum inf 
deribus eſſe videamus, non poſſu- 
mus ea ipſa in Deorum numero 
non ponere: De Natur. Deor. 
lib, 3. And a little higher he 
ſays, Reſtat ut motus Aſtrorum 
fir voluntarius: quæ qui videat, 
non indocte ſolum, verum etiam 
impie faciet, ſi Deos eſſe neget. 
But Lactantius retorts their very 
Argument upon theſe Philoſo- 
3 and ſays, That the con- 
ant and fix d Revolutions and 
Courſes of the celeſtial Bodies, 
are an evident Argument that 
they are not Gods : For, if they 
were, they would not be deter» 
min'd to, nor preſcrib'd any cer- 
tain Motions ; but, like Animals 
upon Earth, whole Will is free, 
would move whereever they liſt. 
Quid, quod argumentum illud, 
quo colligunt univerſa cceleſtia 
Deos eſſe, in contrarium valet ? 


| Veſta, the Soul of the univerſal 


Nam fi Deos eſſe idcirco opinan- 
LII tur, 


at” 
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And therefore they, whoſe impious Reaſons try, (Sky. 
(More bold than thoſe fond Fools that ftorm'd the 


To prove the WorLD is MoRTAL, and may die; 
NOTES. 


tur, quia certos & 7 


curſus habent, errant: ex hoc e- 
nim apparet Deos non eſſe, quod 
exorbitare illis, à præſtitutis iti. 
neribus non licet. Cæterum f 
Dii eſſent, huc atque illuc paſſim 
fine ulld neceſſitate ferrentur, 
cut animantes in terra; quorum 
quia liberæ ſunt voluntates, huc 
atque illuc vagantur, ut libuit; 


&e qud quemque mens duxerit, 


ed fert ur. De Orig. Error. cap. 3. 
Now the Reaſon, why Lucreti- 
us laches the Authours of theſe 
Opinions, and treats them with 
ſo much Scorn and n 
is, becauſe their Belief of the 
Soul of the World, preſſes hard 
his impious Hypotheſis, concer- 
ning the Divine Providence : 
For, releaſe but the Soul from 
that Union, which thele Philoſo- 
phers have thus fooliſhly aſſign d, 


and then to hold a Soul of the 
World, and an all-ruling Provi- 
dence will be all one and the 


ſame Thing. 


128. Fond Fools] The Giants, 
who fought againſt the Gods at 
Phlegra, and attempred to ſcale 
Heaven, by heaping one on ano- 
ther the Hills of that Countrey, 
and of Theflalia. Virgil, Georg 3. 
See likewiſe the Note on 


v. 281. 


That 


who by their Arguments endea- 
vour to prove the World to be 
mortal, equally deſerve to be 
puniſh'd for their Impiety, as 
were the impious Giants of ol 

who, in their Way, did likewiſe 
all they could todeftroy Heaven, 
and durſt to wage War with the 
Gods, Whoever deſires to be 
fully inſtructed concerning Gi- 
ants, may conſult the learned 
Caffarion, who has treated of 
them at large : I will only add, 
That the antient Heathens drew 
the Occaſion of this, and of many 
of their other Fables, from the 
Mofaical Hiſtory, which they 
wretchedly profan'd and de- 
prav'd by their childiſh Fictions : 
And that too the rather, if it be 
true what Bouldue, a French 
Capuchin, ina Treatiſe printed 
not long ago, and intituled, De 
Ecclen3 ante legem, tells us, in 
lib. 1. cap. 9. That the Names 
Raphaim, Emim, Zuzin, an 

others, as he ſays, commonly in 
Scripture taken for Giants, ought 
not to be expounded in that 
Senſe. Then de affirms, that 
the Title of Giant was antient] 

a Name of Honour, by whic 

they diſtinguiM'd ſuch Perſons, 
as in thoſe Days were Reſtorers 


Book I. v. 243. To which Ladd, of Piety; and that the Aflem- 


that Phlegra was ſo call'd rd 


73 $2474 , to burn, perhaps,be- 


cauſe of the Giants being de- 
Kroy'd there chiefly by Light- 
: or, as others, from Baths 


nin 
of hot Water that ariſe therea- 
bouts. Euſtathius ſays, it was 
likewiſe call'd Pallene; and that 
the Wickedneſs of the Inhabi- 
rants gave Occafion to the Fable 
of the Giants Fight. Now what 
Lucretius here ſays, is this: Leſt 


you ſhould think, that all thoſe} 


blies of Giants, were Colledges 
of Inſtructions in that Age of 
che World. Thus he endeavours 
ro prove, that Nimrod was, in 
that Senſe, a Giant, a Man in- 
ſtructed by God himſelf: and 
this he would make good out of 
Methodius. But theſe Aſſerti- 
ons of his, and the curious 
Proofs he alledges from their 
Hebrew Titles, are new and da- 
ring Flights of Fanſy. | 


130. That 


BE ErS. 1 5 


7 n R 


r E uk iii Rag = bon. | 


riſtotle, who denies it. 
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130 That Orbs can fall, the Sun forſake his Light, 


443 


And bury'd lie, like meaner Things, in Night, 
Calling that MoRTAL which is AIT prvins, 
Muſt needs be damn'd for their profane Deſign. 

For theſe are ſo unlike rhe Gops; the FRAME 
135 So much unworthy of that glorious Name, 
That neither lives, nor is an Animal; 


That neither feels; dull Things, and ſenſeleſs all, 


For 


NOTES. 


130. That Orbs, &c.) That 
the Heavens arc immutable and 
incorruptible, nay, even imma- 
terial, and conſequently no ways 
obnoxious to the Cataſtrophe 
which Lucretius here aſſerts, has 
always been the vulgar Opinion, 
as well as the Belief, of Ariſtotle, 
Xenophanes, ' Averroes, Cicero, 


| 


Divinity of the Immortal Gods, 
that, on the contrary, it will e- 
vince their Dignity, and the Ex- 
cellence of their Nature; becauſe 
it will help us to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what is endow'd with a 
Divine Body, and what is not : 
For what can be more diſreſpect- 
ful and injurious to the Gods, 


and indeed of moſt of the Philo- { than to declare aloud, that the 


ſophers: And tho' Experience 
it ſelf of the viſible Mutations, 
that ſometimes happen in them, 
for Example, the new Star, that 
appear d in Caſſiopeia, in 1573. 
and vaniſh'd the Year following, 


are abundantly ſufficient to con-" 


vince them, by natural Reaſon, 
of the Erroneouſneſs of that O- 
pinion z yet ſome Men are ſo gi- 
ven up, even to the moſt repro- 
brate Senſe of Ariſtotle, that not 
the Divine Authority itſelf can 
draw them from it: as in this 
Point particularly, Snarez, and 
many others, are ſo far from be- 
lieving the Heavens to be cor- 
hy vg and mutable, that they 
will allow them to be chang'd 
only accidentally, as they call it, 
and nt ſubſtantially, at the laſt 
Day: Upon which Maldon. on 
St. Matthew, ſays very well, 
That he had rather believe 
Chriſt, who affirms it, than A- 


134. For theſe, &c. ] In theſe 
24. v. he ſays, That it is ſo far 
from being true, That what he 
is about to teach of the future 
Diſſolution of the World, will 
derogate from the Power and 


Heavens, the Earth, the Sea, 
the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars, are endow'd with their 
Immortality, Eternity, and Di- 
_—_—— anding,as they moſt 
feſtly do, who hold them 
to be immortal? Eſpecially 
ſince they are incapable even o 
being animated with the Breath 
of Life: For a Soul can no more 
be iu them. than a Tree in the 
Air, a Cloud in the Sea, or a 
Fiſh upon dry Ground: And 
as every Thing has a proper 
Place aſſign'd it, to be produc'd 
and live in; So neither can the 
Soul be produced, or exiſt with- 
out. a Body. This Opinion is 
both impious and repugnant to 
true Reaſon; but fince we have 
already fully anſwer'd, in: the 
third Book, all the Epicurean 
Objections againſt the Immor- 
_— of the Soul, we will not 
trouble our Reader with the Re- 
tition of them. Beſides, the 
rift of Lucretius is, .to prove, 
that Heaven, Earth, Sea, &c, 
are mortal, and conſequently 
will be diſſolv'd, and periſh. 


136. Neither} None, not one 
of them : we generally ſay, nei- 
1112 ther 
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For Liz, and Szwsz, the MinD, and Soul refaſe 
To join with all; their Bopizs muſt be fir for Uſe: 


E AVN does bear no Txzzs; no STARs below; 


As Stonesno BLoop,and Frs no MounTarns know; 


Bur each has proper Place to rife and grow : 
So neither SouLs can riſe without the Boop, 


(cou d. 


And NxRvESs, and Veins, and Bonzs ; for 2 they 
145 Then thro each ſingle Part, as Arms, or Head. 
Twould firſt be fram d, thence o er the other ſpread; 
As Warn, into Veſlels pour dd, will fall | 
Firſt ro one Part ; then riſe, and cover all, 


Bur ſince tis certain, that a 
130 Is ſettled for the Life, and 


roper Place 
LN 0 


Of Mixp and Sour ; tis Folly to believe 

Thar they can riſe without fir LI MIS, or live; 
Or be in flitting Air, or chilling Seas, 
Or Earth, or ſcorching Flames. Fond Fanſies theſe ! 


For they are made unfir for that Deſign ; 


155 Therefore they are not Gons, their 8x S divine; 8 


Since none with Mins in vital Union join. J 
Nor muſt we think theſe are the bleſt Azopes, - 
The quiet Mans1ons of the xaxey Gops ;, * 


Their 


NOTES. 


ther of them, when we ſpeak but 
of two. 

140. As Heav'n, &c.]} You 
will find this and the owing 
) & 7 B. III. v. 755. 

444. For grant, &c.) This 
and the four following Verſes are 
rejected by Faber, who imagines, 
they were by Miſtake brought 
to this Place, together with the 
five preceding Verſes, from the 
third Book, where we find them 
all rogether ; bur his oY age 
is without Reaſon: For they 
ſeem to be a Part of this Argu- 
ment, and as much to the Pur- 

ſe as the other Verſes of it. 

or, ſays the Poet, if even in our 


Bodies, which are compos'd of 


Veins, Nerves, Blood, &c. there 
be certain and appointed Places, 
where the Mind and the Soul are 
born, and exiſt apart by them- 
ſelves, it is in vain for any one 


r that there is a Mind 
a Soul in the Heavens, the 
Earth, the Sea, and other Ro- 
dies, that have no Organs what- 
ever. 
this Purpoſe Velleius, in Cice 
lib. r. De Nat. Deor. ſays : — 
Mundum ipſum animantem 
pienremque eſſe dixerunt, nullo 
modo animi naturam intelligen- 
bo. —— 7h ns uam — 
cadere F ey who" 
that the World is an Animal, 
and endow'd with Underſtand- 
ing, did not in the leaſt know 
the Nature of the Mind, nor in- 
to what Nature it can be infus d. 
153. Nor muſt, &c.] Since 
the Gods are immortal, and e- 
ternal, they muſt of Neceſſity 
have Abodes that are ſo too: 
Therefore all Men place the 
Gods in the Heavens, * 
r 
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160 Their Subſtanee is ſo thin, ſa much ten d. 
Unknown: to S Mex, nay, fearde perceiv'd by Mi. "ws 


Now fince their Subſtance cant be tauch d by Man, 
They can not touch thoſe other ee | 
rouch'd * 


For Vr ne 0 


. + as + 
1-46 * 0 


for that Reaſon, ſay they, can 
never be deſtroy d. To t 
Poet anſwers in theſe 11. v. 
this is r Invention of Po- 
2 or N t An. 

or ature 4 
too ſu to touch ſuch chick 
Bodies as the Heavens; 


therefore 
them to be the 


the Univer 8 no Part of 


2 
es: For v 


r 
Abode, or is in any Place, 
and touch d: 


they call them ies; 
Bod: can wt touch and be 
man By But the Gods neither 
touch nor are touch'd: They 
are not touch'd, "becauſe their 
Nature is ſo ſubtile, that it is 
wholly imperceptible to our Sen- 
ſes: and therefore we ought to 
believe, that their Abodes are 
22 to their Nature, and 
adn erent 2 ours, that is, 
thoſe that are commonly 
aſſign'd to the Gods: that is to 
ſay, that they are of ſo ſubtile a 
Nature, as renders them wholly 
imperceptible likewiſe to our 
Senſes. But all the Parts of the 


World are perceivable to our 


Senſes; therefore none of them 
can be the Abode of 'the Gods. 
And fince the Gods are not 
touch'd, it neceſſarily follows 
that they do not touch : 


Tangere enim non quit, quod Pre. 
Luer. Lucretius himſelf can not den 


rangi non licet ipſum, 


For nothin 
what may 


Therefore you muſt look out I not touch; therefore 


Mew Gods, t 
Nds theres = 


and ſ d 


7 


Cree 


nn 


TES. 


for ſote other Manſions for the 
thoſe you have hi- 
d them. 

e takes Occaſion from 
this Argument to N that 
Lucretius contradi own 
that even. accor- ' 
to his own Aſſertions 1 
hys P — 44 1e & * 
this Purpaſe e $ 
he, of 2 are no Tere, 
then Lucretius has no Gods: 
an] for they muſt certainly be no- 
+ rs wat or they muſt be the 

This is evident from 

his own Principles: ; For * L 
v. 3530. he ſays, 


Two Sorts of Beings Reaſon's 
Eye deſcry'd, 

And ov be their Dif- 
f'rence vaſtly wi 

Body 448 A hich never 
could 

In any 1 elan Property: 

* tis Mer 


Doctri 


is 


pigne — Void from Body, 
as tis Space. 


IRE I 0 


Therefore, 
Place, or a Thing plac d. 


And to afford a Place, 
Is the peculiar Gift of empty 
Space. B. I. v. 490. 


Thus if the Gods are not Bod ies, 
they are empty Space, and alto- 
er nothing, as was ſaid be- 

That they are not Bodies, 


What can neither touch, aa th 


can touch, but [rouch'd, is not Body : The Gods 
touch'd again, of Lucretius neither are touch'd, 


they are 
not 


d = 4 „- „ — TT IR \ 
Lt — ng N WW — 0 
5 * — 8 2 2 A &. a4 - - 
_ * L _ - — 2 — — — a 
— ,& 5 = wa - — — AU 4 I oY _ + Pe” 
| 2 — —— — wy 2 wes " 9 I * ; 
rent, S+ 


_ 
my 


r — — 
nocd - 4 Po — 


he + them among Bodies : 
An 


own Doctrine, when he taught, 
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165 Therefore the Manstons of thoſe warer Pons d 


1 B. | 9 v. 


Muſt all be far unlike, diſtinct from our 
Of ſubtile Nature, ſuitable to their own: 1 


All which, by long Diſcourſe, I'll prove anon. 
But now to ſay this ſpacious Wont began, 
N comriv'd to pleaſure Max; 


170 By bounteous Hzav' 
* 0 953 | 8 : : 
not Bodies: For nothing but 


Body can be ' touch'd or touch. 
He has confirm'd the minor 


Propoſition in this Argument: 
Now finte their Subſtance can't 
be touch'd by Man, 


They can not touch thoſe o- 
ther things that can; b X 
at 


For whatſoc'er is 12 
muſt be touch'd again. 


The ſupine Idleneſs and Inaction 
of his Gods, made him aware how 


4 


B. I. v. 486. he ſays, 


——What ever is, a Pow 'r 
muſt own, 5 


Or fir to act, or to be acted 


8 

or be a Place, in which ſuch 
Things are done; 

Now Body only ſuffers, and acts-- 


And yet he allows them a Body, 
bur ſo ſubtile, as not to fall un- 
der the Perception of Senſe: 
Perhaps he will ſay, with Epicu- 
_ that his Gods have not a 

, but as it were a Body: 
And thus he will ſer up a third 
Nature, in Contradiction of his 


Thar © 


A third diffrent Nature in vain 
is ſought, 

And neer can be found out by 

Senſe or Thought. 

| k. I. v. 491. 


Certainly he will not pretend, 


that his Gods are Conjundts, or 


E 


F 4 
| And 


NOTES. 


then can they be, but a meer Pi- 
ion, an empty Word, to ſooth 
the credulous Ears of unthinking 
Men! And fince he is contri- 
ving ſome moſt tenuious Abode 
for them, what'can'be more te- 
nujous than the Void, which is 
whollydeftitute” of Body ? But 


| he is officiouſly about to invent 
_ | ſomething yet more ſubrile, and 


not unifike” their own Nature; 
that is to fay; Ir e 
167. Suitable ro their own) 
The ſame Difference of Tenuity 
as there is between us and the 
Gods, there ought to be like 
wiſe between their Abodes and 
ours: and thus by, ſuitable to 
heir own, he means, that the 
Seats and Manſions of the Gods, 
conſiſt of the ſame Principles as 
the Gods themſel ves. nn 
169, But now, &c. ] Bur, oy; 
they, the Gods made this World, 
and decreed it to be eternal. To 
which Lucretius anſwers in 32. v. 
Did they make it for their own 
ſake, or out of Love to Man? 
Whoever ſays for their own, 
may as well pretend, that to be 
ador' d and . 7 by Men is 
of Advantage, and adds to the 
Happy State of a God, who is in- 
tirely bleſs d, and wants nothing: 
And if any one ſay for the Sake 
of Man, let him tell me, what 
Trouble it would have been ro 
us if we never had had a, Being, 
not to have a Being? 
To make good his Aſſertion in 
this Place, Lucretius chiefly la- 
bours te prove, that the Gods 
did not make the World for the 
Benefit of Man. Therefore, ſays 


* 


Events of concrete Bodies: What he, there is no Reaſon, why * 


- 
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And therefore this vaſt Frames they roil'd to raiſe, 


And fit for us, ſhould meet with 


Or be eſteem'd zxTERNaAr, all ſecure ©: 


From Ruin, or the TATA of Trmz'endure ; 

175 And that tis impious ro deſign to prove 

What was contriv d by the wiſe Pow'Rs ABO VF, 
And fix d eternal for the Man they love; 


8 


That 


NOTES. 


of us ſhould, as in Gratitude for 
ſo great a Fayour, extol this 
mighty Work, believe it eter- 
nal, and that it will be immor- 
tal : For of what Advantage 
could our Acknowledgements 
to the Gods, that that Confide- 
ration only ſhould induce them 
to make the World for the Sake 
of us, or for our Benefit ? Be- 
fides, what new Thing was there 
to allure the Gods, who enjoy 
the moſt perfect Tranquillity, to 
e, either for their own ſake 
or ours, their former Life of 
happy and uninterrupred Repoſe, 
ag to take upon themſelyes the 
Care of Man, and of all created 
Beings, they who, till then, liv'd 
in undiſturb'd Delights and 
Happineſs? Farther, what could 
it have been the worſe for us, if 
we had never been created? For 
he, who has once taſted the 
Sweets of Life, with good Rea- 
ſon defires to live on? but they 
who never had a Being, how can 
they be in Love with the Plea- 
ſures of Living ? Morcover, how 
could the Gods fabricate the 
World for the Sake of Man: of 
Man, I ſay, of whom they had 
no previous Notice, no Model to 
work by?For nothing canbemade 
without an Idea, And whence 
had the Gods firſt their Idea 
of creatin 
had they their innate Notices of 
the World, by which they might 
ſee in their Mind, what they 
pans and reſolv'd to make? 
or fince the World was to be 


created of Atoms, the Gods 


* 


the World ? Whence | good 


could by no other Means come to 
the Knowledge of the Power of 
thoſe * nor of what they 
would be able to effect by the 
C e of their Sites, Orders, 
and Pofitions; unleſs Nature, 
by creating the World from the 
fortuirous Coalition of Aroms, 
had afforded them a Specimen of 
it, and unleſs they had experi- 
mented, by the very Riſe of 
Things, how. great was the Effi- 
cacy of the Atoms. Thus, fo 
far is it from being true, That 
the Gods made this World for 
the Sake of Man, that indeed 
they had no Hand in the Creati- 
on of it; but, by the Guidance 
of Nature, it was made by a for- 

tuitous Concourſe of Atoms. 
Thus Lucretius 1 his Im- 
piety anew, and endeavours to 
raiſe a Duſt; and blind Mens 
Underſtandings: And, to ſecure 
his former Opinion, pretends 
Objections intermixt 5 Scoffs, 
againſt all thoſe, who, upon ſo- 
ber Principles, and a ſtrict Search 
into the Order and Diſpoſition 
of Things, were forc'd to confeſs 
this Frame to be the Contrivance 
of ſome intelligent Being, and 
the Product of Wiſdom itſelf. 
And here, agreeable to the E- 
pros Principles, he ſuppoſes 
ntereſt to be the Cauſe of all 
Nature, and the only 

Spring of Action, and then 
remptorily demands, what ſuit- 
able Returns Man could make 
the Gods for all their Labour, 
or what additional Happineſs 
they could receive? Where he 
| makes 
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Thar this can DI; that this to FA can bow, 

And, with bold Reaſon, ſtrive ro overthrow, 
180 And make that mortal they defign'd notſo: 

Tis fond: For what could Mam return again? 

What Profit to the Gops for all their Pain, hap >»: 

Thar they ſhould: work for him > Why break theit R 
In which they liv before, ſecure and bleft® 
185 What coming Joy, what Pleaſure could they view, 

To leave their former Life, and ſeek a new ? 

For they delight in new, whoſe former Stare 

Was made unhappy by ſome treach'rous Fate: 


But why ſhould they, who liv d in perfect Eaſe, 8 | 


190 Who ne er ſaw any H hing, but what did pleaſe, 
Be rickled thus with Love of Novelties ? | 
Perhaps they lay obſcure, and hid in Night, | 

Till Things began, and Day produc'd the Light. 


NOTES. 


makes another wild Suppofition, f evident, as that it is a Perfection 
which will never be granted, viz, | to be ſo : for tis already prov'd, 
That to create, or diſpoſe, is | that infinite Perfection is a ne- 
Toil and Trouble to Omnipo- | ceflary Conſequence of Self-Ex- 
tence; for ſuch I have prov'd | iſtence. But when he endeavours 
every Eternal and Self-exiſtent | to prove, that to Be is no Good 
to be. Now let us look a little | to Man, what but Wye. mw fn 
on the immoderate Praiſes he be- | be return'd to ſuch an idle | 
ſtows on his Epicurus, and as | fition of common Senſe ? For if 
him, what Rewards could Poſte- | ro be continued in Being is ſo 
rity give him for his Philoſophy, | great a Good, and ſo defireable, 
how could he receive any Benefit | as all Mens Wiſhes and Endea- 
from their Praiſes and Commen- | vours ſufficiently evince, then 
dations? What then, was his | 
God Epicurus a Fool, who loſt | leaſt an equal Bleſſing. to 
ELTION, 


his own Eaſ d himſelf to | anſwer his impudenr 
ſo many Philoſept ers, and la- How the Deiry could Abe his 


bour d to write almoſt* infinite] Knowledge ? tis ſufficient to re- 
Volumes, when he had no Mo-] turn, That his Method of 
tive to engage himſelf in all this | Knowing is not to be meaſur'd 
Frouble 

eſteems him for the Benefits he] that being a Perfection, needs 
beſtow'd on Mankind ; and thus| not any external Impulſe from 
anſwers himſelf, whilſt he allows| Images. | 
ſingle Benevolence to be a ſtrong] 185. What coming, &cc.] Ci- 


Motive to Action: And this 1s | cero, lib. 2. de Nat. Deor. ſpeaks 


allow'd by general Conſent, he] ro the ſame Purpoſe in theſe 
being hated, who looks only on 


his own Intereſt, and makes that | concupiſcerer Deus mundum ſig- 
the Meaſure of all his Defigns. | nis & luminibus, tanquam di- 
And that the Neity is benevo-| lis, ornare ? Si, ut Deus ipſe me- 


lent in the higheſt Degree, is asi lius habitaret. antea, videlicet 
| rem- 


ſurely to beſtow that Being, is ar 


o, Lucretius highly | by ours, that he is Omniſcient, 


Words. Quid autem erat, quod 
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Beſides; what Harm, had the Sun idly ran, 
195 Nor warm'd the Mup, nor kindled it to Man, 
What Harm to us, if we had ne er began ? 
True: jhoſe that are in BEIN once; ſhould ftrive, 
As long as PLEASURE will invite, to live; 
Bur they, who ne er had taſted Joys, nor ſeen, 
zoo What Hurt to them, ſuppoſe they ne er had been 


Beſides: Whence had the Gops their Notice, ) 


_ whence their Mrs, | 
Thoſe fir IbRAs of the human Kind? 
What Imact of the Work they then deſign' d? 
How did they underſtand the Pow'r of Sep, 
205 Thar they, by Change of Order, Things could breed ; 
Unleſs kind Nature's Pow's at firſt did ſhow 


A Model of the Frame, and taught them how to know? | 


For SR RDS of Bopiss from eternal ſtrove, 


And us d, by SrRoRR, or their own Watonr, to move, 


210 All Sorts of Union try d, all Sorts of Blows, 


To ſee if any way would Things compoſe: 


tempore infinito, in tenebris, 
tanquam in gurguſtio habitave- 
rar? Poſt autem, varietate ne 
eum delectari putamus, quod 
ctelum & terras exornatas vi- 
demus? Quæ iſta poreſt eſſe 
oblectatio Deo ? quæ ſi eſſet, non 
ef tam diu carere potuiſſet. Why 
was it, that God was ſo defirous 
to adorn this World with Lumi- 
naries, and Conſtellations, like 
the gawdy Caſſock of a Herald 
Was it that he might live him- 
ſelf the better? And had he 


liv'd till then, that is to ſay, an 


infinite Space of Time, in the 
Dark, as in a Cabin? Or do 
we imagine, that at length he 
tvok Delight in Novelties, and 
therefore cloath'd the Heavens 
and the Earth in all that glori- 
ous Array, in which we now be- 
hold them? What Delight can 
that be to God? Were it any, 
he would not have been ſo long 
without it. | 
201, Whence had, &c.) The 
Notice, or Knowledge, of all 


>> 


ges © gs, that offer them- 
lelves to the Mind: Beſides, the 
Gods do nothing inconſiderately; 
but foreſee whatever they reſolve 
to do: Now no Images of Things 
could come into the Divine 
Mind; fince the Things them- 
ſelves did not yet exiſt, *Tis 
idle therefore to pretend, that 
the Gods created the Heavens 

the Earth, the Animals, and all 
Things. This Argument is con- 
rain? in 18. V. 

208. For Seeds, &.] In theſe 
8. v. the Poet delivers the Opi- 
nion of Epicurus concerning the 
Creation of the World, Which 
he deny'd to be the Work of the 
Gods; but taught, that all 
Things are effected by Nature, 
or rather by Chance and For- 
tune, that is, by a fortuitous 
Concourſe of Atoms: For he 
would not allow Fortune or 
Chance to be any Thing, thar, 
of it ſelf. temper'd and diſpos'd 
the Atoms to work theſe Effects 

M m m we 


And 
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And ſo, no Wonder, they at laſt were hurl'd 
Into the decent Omaner of this WorLD ; | 
And ftill ſuch Morioxs, ſtill ſuch Ways purſue, 


215 As may (apply decaying Things by new. 
f For were I ignorant how BEIN Ss riſe, 


* 


How Things begin; yer Reaſons from the Skies, 

From ev'ry Thing deduc'd, will plainly prove, 

This Wonrp ne er fram'd by the wiſe Pow'ns anovs ; 
220 So fooliſh the Deſign, contriv'd ſo ill! 

For firſt ; thoſe Tracts of Arx what CxeaTuREs fill 8 

Why BxAsrs in ev'ry Grove, and ſhady HII. ? 


N O 


we now behold, but that the A- 
toms themſelves are that very 
Chance: foraſmuch as without 
any Premeditation, they meet, 
— mutually cleave to one ano- 
ther, and thus make all concrere 
Things, juſt as it happens, with- 

t any preconceiv'd Defign : 
And thus, as Dryden finely ex- 
preſſes this Opinion of Epicurus, 


The various Atoms interfering 
Dance 


Leap'd into Form, the "74 


ork of Chance. 


Lucretius too explains it in the 
fame Words, as here, Book I. 
v. 1021. and in this Book, v. 
470. he repeats theſe Verſes a- 


n. 

216. For were, &c.)] To prove 
the World not to have 
made by the Gods, the Poet, in 
theſe 34. v. brings ſome Argu- 
ments from the ill-contriv'd 
Frame, Diſpofition, and Make 
of it. The Work of an all-wiſe 
Artiſt, ſays he, ought to be per- 
fect in all Points; not like the 
Earth with Mountains, Woods, 
Lakes, &c. hideous and dread- 
ful ro behold : Some Parts of 
it ſhould not be chill'd with per- 
petual Froſt, nor others parch'd 
with continual Heat: It ſhould 
produce Fruits of all Sorts,rather 
#han Thorns, Briars, and other 


uſeleſs, nay, noxious Plants: 


T . 


It ſhould be diſturb'd with no 
Storms nor Tempeſts; it ſhould 
breed no wild Beaſts, nor other 
Animals, that are dangerous and 
deſtructive to Man: nor ſhould 
various Diſeaſes attend the vari- 


ous Seaſons of the Year, and 


ſhorten our Days : bur all things 
ſhould have been made pleaſanr 
and beautiful, accommodated 
only to the Eaſe and Pleaſure of 


Man: and thus it would indeed 


have been a Work worthy of a 
wiſe and bounteous God. 
Thus our preſumptuous and 
daring Poet takes upon him to 
find Fault with the — 
it ſelf, and, like that proud 
—— of Atragon, could, no 
Doubt, have mended the Deſign. 
And here, tho' tis unreaſonable 
to demand à particular Cauſe 
and Motive for every Contri- 
vance, fince we are not of the 
Cabinet-Council of Nature, nor 
aſſiſted at her Project, his 
Exceptions (no Doubt the beſt 
his labouring Wit could invent) 
are ſo weak, ſo often anſwered, 
and ſo ecafily (on Principles 
grounded on certain Hiſtory, 
and infallible Record) to be ac- 
counted for, that there is no need 
to frame aparticular Anſwer,nor 
Reaſon to fear, that any, the mea- 
neſt Reader, can ever be ſur- 
priz'd with ſuch Trifles. | 
221. For firſt, &c.] In theſe 


6. V. is contain d his tirſt Argu- 
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Vaſt Pools take Part, and the impetuous Tron, , 
Whoſe ſpreading Waves the diſtant Shores divide; 

225 Two Parts in three the roxni Zong does burn, 
Or rxrerp chill, and all to Deſarts turn. 


NOTES. 


And 


mirabil; cum celeritate moveri, 
vertiawe videamus, &c. 

226, The Torrid and Frigid 
Zones.) The Aſtronomers divi- 
ded the Heavens, according to 
Latitude, into five Parts, each 
of which the Greeks call'd Zam, 
and the Latines, Cingulum, Faſ- 
cla, * Cicero calls the 
Zones, Maculæ, and Orz : the 
Zone, hen is — the — 47 — be- 
tween the two Tropi ond 
which the Sun —— pale is 
call'd the Torrid Zone. Polybi- 
us divides this Zone into two, 
parted by the Xquator ; but in 
this Opinion he 1s not follow'd 
by any. 0 m 3 that 
= are extended, one from the right 

Thoſe Tracts of Air what] of the Torrid Zone, Sen 
Creatures fill ?J Lucretius: Axctick, or North Pole, and the 


| me other from the left of the Tor- 
— Quantum cceli tegit impe- 


ment, in which he proves, That 
far the greateſt Patt of the 
Earth is uſeleſs to Man; foraſ- 
much as it confiſts partly of 
Mountains, Woods, and Recks ; 
and that the Sea and vaſt Lakes 
take up another Part of it: as 
alſo becauſe a third Portion of it 
is uninhabitable,by Reaſon of the 
violent Heat of the Sun ; and a 
fourth, on Account of its 

extreamly cold; that is to ſay, 
under the Torria Zone, and un- 
der the two Frigid Zones. How 
then can it be pretended, that 
this Earth, which abounds with 


rid Zone, towards the Antar- 
ctick, or South Pole, are call'd the 
Temperate Zones. The other 
two, included within the Po- 
Which our Tranſlatour has not] lar Circles, are call'd the Frigid 
rightly, or, at leaſt, has doubt-J Zones. Thales is believ'd to have 
fully render d. For what Lu- been the Inyentour of them; 
cretius ſays, is this; That as] but Poflidonius, as cited by Stra- 
much of the World as the Hea-fbo, aſcribes the Invention, tho 
vens ſurround or cover, by which without Reaſon, to Parmenides. 
he — the * 4 Earth, View Zones are deſcrib'd by 
is taken up by Mountains, Virgil, Georg. 1. v. 233. 
ra — — 1s of no Uſe] 
to Man. But Creech ſeems to] Quinque tenent cœlum Zonx : 
make him complain, that no] quarum una coruſco 
Creatures are produc'd in the Semper ſole rubens, & torrida 
Air, as well as in the Water, and] ſemper ab igni : | 


on Ground. His MiſtakejQuam. circhm extreme dextr2 


oceeded from not enough con-] lævaque trahuntur, 
— what the Poet means by Cærulea glacie concretæ, atque 
Cali impetus i $; the vio-| imbribus atris. 
lent Whirl of the Heavens. Ci- Has inter mediamque, duæ more 
cero, de Natur Deorum, lib. 2. talibus zgris | 
Càm autem impetum cœli ad-|Munere conceſſæ Diviim, — 


Mm m2 Five 
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And all the other FizLDs, what would they breed, 

If ler alone, but Bxarars, Trorns, and WER ? 

Theſe are their proper Fruits, this Natzuzs would, 
230 Did not laborious Mon rArs toil for Food; | 

And tear, and plough, and force them to be good : 

Did they not turn the Clods with crooked Share, 

By frequent Torments forcing them to bear; 

No tender Fxurrs, none of their own Accord 


235 Would riſe to feed proud Man, their fanſy'd Lonp. 


Nay 


NOTES. 


Five Girdles bind the Skies: the 
Torrid Zone | | 
Glows with the paſting and re- 

paſſing Sun: 
Far on the right and left, th' 
Extreams of Heav'n, ad 
To Froſts, and Snows, and bit- 
ter Blaſts, are 1 
Betwixt the Midſt and theſe, the 
Gods aſſign'd 
Two habitable Seats for human 
Kind. Dryd. 


And the ſame Aſtronomers like- 


wiſe aſſign'd five Zones on Earth, 


to anſwer to thoſe of the Hea- 
vens: and of theſe Ovid takes 
Notice, Metam. 1. v. 43 


ue duz dextra cœlum, toti- 
demque finiſtra 8 
Parte ſecant Zonæ, quinta eſt 
ardentior illi?s 
Sic onus incluſum numero di- 
ſtinxit eodem | 
Cura Pei; totidemque plagæ 
tellure premuntur: , 
* quæ media eſt, non eſt 
abitabilis xſtu ; Een] 
Nix tegit alta duas : totidem in- 
ter utramque locavit, | 
Temperiem dedit, mift4 cum 
frigore flamm n. 


Which the ſame 


Dryden thus in- 
rerprets : 44A 


And as five Zones th' Atherial 
Region bind. | 
Five correſpondent are to Earth | 

aſſign d. - 


The Sun, with Rays directly 
darting down, | 


Fires all beneath, and fries the 
dle 


mi e. 
The two beneath the diſtan 


* _ lain þ , 
endleſs Winter, an perpetu- 
al Rain. g 


Betwixt th' Extreams two hap- 
ier Climates hold 

The Temper, that partakes of 

Heat and Colt. | 


Nor was it amiſs obſerv'd b 

theſe Aſtronomers, that the 
Parts of the Earth anſwer'd to 
the oppoſite Parts of the Hea- 
vens, and partak'd of their Qua- 
lities : tho' fo great has been the 
Wiſdom of God in attempering 
all Things, that even directly 
beneath the Sun, and where the 
Heats are moſt violent, both 
Men and Cattle may live a plea- 
ſant and eaſy Life: but of this 


— 


the Antients were ignorant. 


227. And all, &c.}. In theſe 
9. v. is contain'd his ſecond Ar- 
— in which he obſerves, 
that the other Parts of the Earth, 
that are cultivated, will not 
produce the Fruits, unleſs the 
Ground be tilled by Men with 
grbat Toil and Labour: But if 
the Earth were created by the 
Gods, for the Service of Man, 
why does it hot bear them Fruits 
of its own Accord ? [77 


236. Nay, 
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Nay, often too, when Man, with Pains and Teil, 
Has plough'd, and overcome rh* unwilling Soil. 
When Flow'rs put forth, and budding Branches 
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yn the much long d. for Fruit, 
UN, With his roo buſy Beams, 


Burns up, or Cr. ouns deftroy the Fnxurrs with Streams. 


Or, chill d by too much Swow, they ſoon decay, 
w them, and all our Hopes, away. 


Or Storms 


Bur farther; why ſhould Parent Na run breed 
245 Such hurtful Aninars? why cheriſh, feed 


Deſtructive Beaſts > Wh 


ſhould ſuch Momsr RRS grow, 


Did the kind Gops diſpoſe of Things below ? 
Why Pracuxs to all the Seaſons of the Year belong ? 
And why ſhould haſty Dz Arn deſtroy the Young ? 


250 


> A Man, when firſt he leaves his prim'tive Night, 
Breaks from his Mother's Womb to view the Ligh 


E 2 
Like 


NOTES. 


236, Nay, often, &c.] Theſe 
8. v. contain the third Argu- 
ment, and ſay, that even when 
we expect to reap the Fruits of 
our Labours, in the Tillage of 
the Earth, we are often deceiv'd 
in our Hopes, either by Rains or 
Droughts, by Storms, Blights, 
&c. Which is finely expreſs'd by 


The verdant Walks their charm- 

ing Aſpect loſe, : 

And fhrivel'd Fruit drops from 
the wither'd Boughs : 

Flow'rs in their virgin Bluſhes 

ſmother d die, 

And round the Trees their ſcat- 
ter d Beauties lie: 

Infection taints the Air; fick 

Nature fades; 

And ſuddain Autumn all the 


Fields invades; - | 
So when the Plains their flow'ry 
he Spring's ſweet 


| 


ms diſplay, 

Sooth'd by t 
Breath, and chearing Ray; 

IF Boreas then, defigning envious 


War, | 
Muſters his Gyift-wing'd Legions 
in ti | 


= 


the Air; 


And, hent on ſure Deſtruction, j 
marches forth 

With the cold Forces of the 
ſnowy North : 

Th' * Buds, and ſprout- 

ing Herbs, and all 

The tender Firſt-born of the 
Spring muſt fall; | 

The 1 — Trees their bloom 
ing Honours ſhed, 

And on their blaſted H 

mournful Gard'ners tread. 


244. But farther, &c. )] in theſe 
6. v. is contain'd the fourth Ar- 
ment, in which the Poet ob- 
erves, that noxious Animals are 
roduc'd and fed, as well on dry 
round, as in the Sea : that the 
Seaſons of the Year bring Diſea- 
ſes ; that . Death ſnatch⸗-⸗ 

es many away: To which Evils 

they ought not to be ſubject, i 

1 Things were created for their 
£ | 


250, A Man, re In theſe 
16. v. he brings his fifth Argu- 
ment. If the Gods, ſays he, 

made the World, the ond ition 
of Man would have been better 


than that of other Animals, vt 


the 


N 0 


i 8 * — worſe: 
„ to wei tter aright, 
Nature 12 A * Ha to 
them, a croſs Stepmother to 
us. Why, ſays Epi in La- 
Gand, I. — — 
make Man, whom he loy'd, ob- 
noxious to ſo many Evils ? Why 
did he make him frail and mor- 
tal? Cur ergo Deus omnibus 
malis hominem, quem CE, 
objecit ? Cur mortalem, fragi- 
ituit? Man indeed 
comes into the World naked, 
leſs, and unarm'd : but Na- 
ture has given him the Adyan- 
which are call'd 
Organs. Beſides, 
let us ſuppoſe, that a great E- 
Kate were given gratuirouſly,and 
for no ious Confideration, 
to a Man that were Lame, muti- 
lated, infirmand diſeas d, would 
it not be unjuſt to call the Do- 
nour to Account for the Infirmi- 
ty of the Object of his Liberali- 
ty, and to blame him that he 
ve no more? 
25%. Wirh tender, &c.} Pliny, 
lib. 7. ſpeaking of the Imbecilli- 
ty of human Nature, ſays, Ho- 
minem tantim nudum, & in nu- 
di humo natali die objecit ad 
vagitus ſtatim & ploratus, nu 


Thus, like a Sailor by the Tem- 
2 hurl'd 

A ſhore, the Babe is Shipwreck'd 
on the World: | 

| Naked he lies, and ready to ex- 


ape of all that human 
ants 


require: k 
Expos'd upon unhoſpitable 
arth, 


From the firſt Moment of his 


hapleſs Birth ; 

Strait with foreboding Cries he 
fills the Room, : 

Too ſure Preſages of his future 
Doom. | 

Bur Flocks, and Herds, and e. 


They want no Rattles for their 
froward Mood, 

No Nurſe to reconcile them to 
their Food p* 
With broken Words; nor 'win- 

ter Blaſts they fear, | 
Nor change their Habits wi 

the changing Year : | 
Nor for their Safety Citadels 


Nor forge the wicked Inſtru- 
ments of War 


Unlabour'd Earth her bounteous 


l 
lumque rot animalium . 
ad lacrymas, atque has protinus 
vitæ principio. Nature produ- 
ces Man only naked, nor of the 
great Number of Animals is any 
more prone to Tears, and that 
too in the very Moment of his 
Birth. Bur ler us hear Dryden's 
Tranſlation of this Paſſage. 


Treaſure grants, 

And Nature's laviſh Hands ſup- 
ply their common Wants. 
248. Sounding Rattles} N 

tial lib. 14. — a9 J * 

S1 \ plorator collo tibi vernu- 

pendet, | 

Hec quatiat tener? garrula fi- 
tra manu. 


Hence 
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No need of rattling Nurſes buſy Care: 


260 They want no Ch 
The ſame at any 


e of Garments, but can wear 
on of the Year. 


They need no Arms, no Garriſon, or Town, 
No ſtately Caſtles to defend their own, 
Narurz ſupplies their Wants; whate er they craves 
265 She gives them, and preſerves the Life ſhe gave. 
Bur now, ſince Alx, and Warn, Eaxtu,and Fins 


Are Bodies all produc'd, and all expire ; 
Since theſe are * theſe that compole this Fa AB, 
The Nartuxs of the WazoLs muſt be the ſame: 


270 For thoſe, whoſe Parts the Strokes of Fate controul, 


If thoſe are made, and dy; 


ſo muſt the waoLs, 


Nou fince the MzMzzrs of the WorLD we view, 


Are chang'd, conſum'd, and all 


uc d anew : 


Ir follows then, for which our Proofs contend, 
275 That this vasr Frans began, and ſo muſt end. 


Bur left you think I 


And thar it diſagrees with Nature's Laws, 


ly beg the Cauſe ; 
That 


NOTES. 


Hence we may obſerve, that the 
* ich our Nurſes uſe to 
quiet ir froward Children, 
are not of modern Date; eſpeci- 
ally, if the Crepitaculum, Which 
is the Word our Poet here uſes, 
be the ſame with the Siſtrum, 
that the Egyptians us'd in the 
Service of the Goddeſs Ifis, as, 


by the ription Apuleius, 
Metam. lib. 11. gives of it, it 
ſeems to be: ter quidem 


vr ogy ſays he, æreum "os 9 
culum, cujus uitam 
3322 8 


vatam, trajectæ media paucæ 
virgulæ criſpante brachio terge- 
minos jactus reddebant anguſtum 
ſonorem. And the Figure of Ifis, 
holding a Siſtrum in her Hand 
which Hieronymus Boſſius, de 
Siſtro, p. 22. gives us, from 
ſome antient Coins of Adrian 
repreſents it to be very much of 
the ſame Form with our com- 
mon Rattles, 

266. But now, &c.] Having 
ſoly'd the Objections, which the 


Weakneſs of the Stoicks, and 
the Superſtition of the Vulgar, 
had rais'd againſt his Opinion : 
he now, in theſe 10. v. argues to 
this Purpoſe: The Nature of 
the Whole is the ſame with that 
of its Parts: and fince we fee 
that the Parts of the World, 
the Earth, Sea, Air, Fire, 
are continually chang'd, ſome- 
times diminiſh'd, ſometimes re- 
new d, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the whole Madls is equally, and 
alike, mortal. ; 

268. This Frame] i. e. of the 
Earth, which is compos'd of the 
four Elements, that are call'd by 
Manilius, lib. 1. v. 137. Qua- 
tuor mundi artus; the four 


| Limbs, or Members of the 


World : as they are likewiſe by 
Lucretius, y. 272. of this Book, 

276. But leſt, &c.} Here the 
Poet demonſtrates at large, in 
73. v. That the chief Parts, and 
largeſt Members of the World, 


Earth, Water, Air and Fire, are 
produc'd, and die. And firſt, 


486 
And fail; thar 
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That Warzx, Arn, chat Eaxrn, and Fix ſhould ceaſe, 
| y'candy, and can'increaſe 5 


280 Conſider ; EAx TH, when parch'd with buſy Beams, 
And trodden much, flies up in dusky Streams: 
And little Clouds of thick ning Duft ariſe, | 


Di 


'd by Winds thro all t 


low'r Skies: 


And gentle Rrvixs too, with wanton Play, 
285 That kiſs their rocky Banks, and glide away, 
Take ſomewhat ſtill from rhe ungentle Stone, 
Soften the Parts, and make them like their own 
And by what Thing another's fed, and grows, 
That Thing ſome Portion of its bwn muſt loſe : 


290 Now fince all ſpring from EAx ru, and fince we call, 90 


And juſtly too, the EAn TR, the Souncx of al; 
Since all, when cruel Death diſſol ves, return | 

To EARTH again, and ſhe's both Wo and Uxx: 
The EAR R is chang' d, ſome Parts muſt ſomerimes ceaſe; 


295 And ſometimes new come on, and ſne increaſe. 


NOTES. . 
as we ſu ply a Lamp with Oil, 


in theſe 20. v. he begins with the 
Earth: Many df whoſe Par- 
ricles, ſays he, are borne aloft, 
and compoſe the Air: the Ri- 
vers waſh off many more, and 
roll them into the Sea: Then, 
in 16% v. he lays, That new Wa- 
ter is produc'd every Day; but 
Part of it is chang'd into Air by 
Force of the Sun: and in 
the ſubterranean Paſſages another 
Part of it condenſes, and puts 
on the Form of Earth. Then 
in 10. v. he ſays, That no Man 
will pretend, that the Air, which 
receives all the Particles, that 
arecontinually flowing to it from 
all ARES, and that repairs and 
renews all thoſe Things, is erer- 
nal and immortal: And laſtly, 
in 27. v. he aſſerts, That we 
ought to conclude the like alſo 
of Fire, fince the Rays of the 
Sun, who is the ſole Fountain 
and Source of all Light and Fire, 
flow out from his Orb, and pe- 
iſt every Moment, And there- 
ore we muſt be forc'd to allow. 


that the Sun himſelf is repair d. 


to keep the Flame alive, 

280. Conſider, &c.] Here the 
Poet proves, I. That the Earth 
waſtes away, and is renew'd: 
For, ſays he, the Sun, by conti- 
nually ſhining upon it, bakes and 
dries it up: it wears with being 
trampled on: the Force of the 
Winds blows ſome of it into the 
Air: Rains diffolve it: Rivers 
waſh it away: it is waſted by its 
own Productions, and again re- 
newid by them: For, as the 
Earth is the great Mother of all 
Things, ſo too ſhe is their com - 
mon Sepulchre: The Earth 
therefore decays, and is renew'd. 

284. And gentle, c] Our 
Tranſlatour 1s not ſo much ob- 
lig'd to his Authour for this 
Thought as to Cowley, who, in 
theſt: Book of his Davideis, ſays: 


The Stream, with wan 
ton Play 


Kiſſes the ſmiling Banks, and 


296. Be- 
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Bekides, 
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"Befides; that Sz as, and Rivers waſte and die, 
And ſtill increaſe by conſtant new Supply, _ (how, 
Whar need of Proofs? ' This Srazams themſelves do 
And in ſoft Murmurs bubble as they flow. 
300 Bur leſt the Mass of WarkR prove too great, 
The Sun. drinks ſome, to quench his nat ral Heat: 
And ſome the WI xps bruſli off; with wanton Play, 
They dip their Wrxcs, and bear ſome Parts away: 
Some paſſes thro* the EAx rn, diffus d all o'er, 
305 And leaves its Saler behind in ev'ry Pore; | 
For all returns, thro narrow Channels ſpread, 
And joins where er the FounTarn ſhews her Head; 
And thence ſweer Streams in fair MzAxozxs play, 
And thro' the Valleys cut their liquid way ; 4 
| | 2 d 


NOTES. 


296, Beſides, &c.] In theſej Becauſe thoſe pungent Parts, the) 
16. 75 the Poet 4” FA IIdiy,] roll'd before, r 
That the Water waſtes away, | Now I nd, and lodge in 
and is again repair'd: for the] ev'ry Pore. " | 
Sea, the Rivers, and the Foun- 
tains, are continually 3 ＋·˙[˖— 
with new Waters; and the 
Reaſon why the Sea does not o- 
verflow, is, becauſe the Winds, 


30s. In fair Meanders play] 
Mæander is a great River of . 
lefler Afia, flowing from the 
Fountain Aulocrene, in the grea- 
ter Phrygia : It divides Caria 
from Ionia, and, at the City 


bruſhing over the Surface of its 

Waves, take away ſome Part of 
Heraclea, falls into the Myrtoan 
Sea, which is a Part of the K- 


its Flood, and becauſe the Hear 


of the Sun continually licks up 
its Waters: Beſides, ſome Part|gean, and now call'd Mare di 
of the Waters of the Sea dives| Mandria, This River is now the 


beneath into the Pores and Chan- Madre, and flows in ſo many 
nels of the Earth: where, lea» Woadings, that it often ſeems to 
ving behind its Bitterneſs. and run back towards its Head : O- 


Salt, it gropesout its blind Paſ- vid. Metam. lib. 9. v. 449. 

ſage to a ſecond Birth ; and ſtar- 8 | 

ting up in Fountains, creeps from | Hic tibi, dum ſequitur patriæ 

them into Rivers, and from the] curvamine ripe, 5 
Filia Mæandri, toties redeuntis 


Rivers works its way, and returns 

again, into the Sea, gliding back-] eodem, 
Cognita Cyanee, &c,— 
Whence, not only all Turnings 


wards and forwards with a ne- 
ver- ceaſing Courſe, 

and Windings are metaphorical- 
ly call'd Meanders : but likewiſe 


205. And leaves it's Salt, &c.] 
Lucretius himſelf * the Rea- 

; all crafty and wily Counſels : In 
which laſt Senſe, Cicero, in Piſo, 


ſon of this, Book v. 451. 
For when ſalt Streams through 
winding Caverns p uſes the Word Mxander : an 
They riſe up ſweet, and bubble Prudentius, in the Hymn ante 
o'er the Grals ; Somn. 5 © 
| nn 
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310 And HRS, and FLow'ss on ev'ry Side beſtow : 
The Fir ps all ſmile with FLow' Rs, where er they flow: 
Bur more; the Arn, thro' all the mighty Frame, 
Is chang d each Hour, we breathe not twice the ſame; 


315 To the vaſt Sea of Alx; they mount on high, 


Becauſe, as all Things waſte, the Parts muſt fly : 


And ſoftly wander in the lower Sky: 
Now did not this the waſting Things repair, 


All had been long ago diffoly'd, all AIX. 


There- 


NOTES, 


O tortuoſe ſerpens, 

Qui mille per Mxandros, 
Fraudeſque flexuoſas, 
Agitas quieta corda. 


Dion Pruſæus ſays, that this Ri- 
ver makes no leſs than ſix hun- 
dred Windin towards the 
Spring where firſt it riſes. Thus 


It's wanton Tide in wreathing 
Volumes flows, | 
Still forming reedy Iſlands as it 


goes : i 
And in Meanders to the neigh- 
b'ring Main, N 
The liquid Serpent draws it's 
filver Train. 
Sir Richard Blackmore. 


Moreover, the four Verſes that 
conclude this Argument, are pa- 


raphraſtically render'd ; and the 


two laſt of them ſeem to be imi- 
tated from theſe of Cowley : 


Th' innocent Stream, as it in Si- 
lence goes, 
Freſh Honours, and a ſuddain 
Spring beitows, 
On Lock its Banks, to ev'ry Tree 
and Flow'r. 


312, But more. 8 In theſe 
to. v. he proves IIIdly, of the 
Air, that it ſometimes waſtes,and 
then again increaſes: For the 
Air is chang'd every Moment: 
Becauſe, whatever flows from 


Bodies, is carry'd into the vaſt 
Tract of Air. But minute Cor- 
8 are continually flowing 
rom all Things, are con- 
vey'd into the Air, where they 
fly to and fro without ceaſing. 
Aw unleſs the Air conſtantly 
reſtor'd theſe Corpuſcles to the 
Bodies from whence they came, 
all Things would by this Time 
have been waſted to Nothing, 
and totally deſtroy'd. Therefore 
Bodies are perpetually chang'd 
into Air, and the Air returns a- 
gain into Bodies, 

313. Vaſt Sea of Air] This 
ſeems a bold Metaphor; and 
yet has the Authority of Lucre- 
tius; Aeris in magnum fertur 
Mare : and he of Ennius, who, 
in Feſtus, ſays, Craſſa pulyis o- 
ritur; omne pervolat cceli Fre- 
um. And our Cowley not only 

alls the Air, a tracklefs Ocean; 
bur the Sea, the low Sky: for 
which, he tells ns, he has the Au- 
thority of the Scripture it ſelf: 
Genel. 1. v. 6. Let there be a 
Firmament in the Midft of the 
Waters, and let it divide the 
Waters from the Waters: The 
Paſſage of Cowley, of which [ 
am ſpeaking, is in that irfcompa- 
rable Pindarick Ode, which he 
calls The Muſe; and the rather 
deſerves to be tranſcrib'd, be- 
cauſe he reclaims the Authority 
of our Poet, to juſtify one Part 


of his Allegory : 
Where 


ggg Z. rr 


mid, as Oil, no 
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Therefore, ſince all Things waſte, their vital Chain _ 
320 Diſfoly'd ; how can the Frame of Arn remain? 7 
It riſes from, and makes up, Things again. 
| Beſides; the Sun, that conſtant SrRING or Licar, 
Still cuts the Heav'ns with SrREAUMs of ſhining Warre . 
And the decaying old with new ſupplies : 5 
325 For ev'ry Portion of the Beam, that flies, 
Is bur ſhort-liv'd, ir juſt appears, and dies. 


As thus tis provid, — 


For, when an envious Croud ſtops up the STREAM, 
The conſtant STREAM of Licar, and breaks the BBA, 
330 The lower Part is loſt, and diſmal Snap | 
O'erſpreads the Earth, where er the CLovup's convey'd, 


NODES. 


Where never Fiſh did fly, 
And with ſhort filver Wings cut 
the low liquid Sky; 
Where Bird with painted Oars 
did ne'er 
Row thro” the trackleſs Ocean of 
the Air, &c. 


22. Beſides, &c. ] In theſe 27. 

v. he proves, IVthly, That Fire 
periſhes, and is again renew'd : 
Ofthis he brings an Inſtance of 
the Sun, whoſe firſt Light, ſays 
he, totally periſhes, and a new 
Light is created in its Place: 
This. Truth we know by Expe- 
rience, as often as any Miſt in- 
rerpoſe between the Sun's Orb 
and us. He farther teaches, That 
the like happens in our Lamps 
and Candles, in Lightning, in 
the Moon, and in the other Pla- 
nets; of all which the firſt Light 
dies, and a new Light is conti- 
nually ſubſtitured in its Room: 
Therefore Light, in which there 
is always ſome Fire, dies, and is 
. in all luminous Bodies, 
and conſequently the Fire it ſelf 
muſt periſh, and be renew'd 
likewiſe. 20 3 a 12 8 

ights, which are ſupply'd an 

fed? with ſamethi 2 and hu- 
an diſputes, 

but that they are conrinuall) 


There- 


chang'd. But Ariſtotle, lib. 2. 
Meteor, denies, that the Light 
of the Sun is like our terreſtrial 
Lights: and will have it to be 
always one and the ſame, as be- 
ing never fed with Humidity ; 
for otherwiſe, a new Sun would 
riſe every Day,and be daily new, 
which is both falſe and abſurd, 
Lucretius indeed, in this Place, 
does not 2 to ſay, that the 
Sun or the Stars are of a firy 
Nature, or that they are Fire; 
but is ſatisfy'd that Light, which 
always contains ſome Fire, peri- 
ſhes, and is renew'd daily. He 
will ore by and by, whether 
the Sun be Fire or not; and, ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of Epi- 
curus, will teach, that the cele- 
ſtial Bodies, that is to ſay, the 
Stars, are either Fire, or conſiſt 
of Fire: which he has likewiſe 
often inlinuated elſewhere. 

328. For when, &c. ] Sir Ri- 
chard Blackmore, deſcribing a 
Storm: | 


A ſuddain Storm did from the 
South ariſe, | 
And horrid black begun to hang 
the Skies : 
Low-bellying Clouds ſoon inter» 
the Lig 


c r 
7 of o'er the Sailort ſpread 3 


noon-day Night. | 
Nan 343» Hy · 


Therefore there muſt be conſtant STREAMS of Rays, 
Since ev'ry Portion of the BxAM decays: 
Nor ſhould we ſee, bur all lie blind in Night, 
335 Unleſsnew SrREAMs flow'd from the Srxixd or Licur. 
So from our LIS, our meaner Firxs below, 
Our Lames, or brighter Toxcazs, Streams do flow, 
And drive away the Nicar: they ſtill ſupply 
New Framzs ; as ſwiftly as the former die, © 
340 New Bx as ſtill tremble in the lower Sky: 
No Space is free, but a continu'd Ray 
Still keeps a conſtant, tho a feeble, Dax; 
So faſt, ev'n Hr v like, the fruitfal Fires 
Beger a new Beam, as the old expires. Rag 
345 So Sun and Moon, with many a num'rous Birth, 
Bring forth new Rays, and ſend them down to Earth, 
Which die as faſt : left ſome fond Fools believe, 
Thar theſe are free from Fate, that theſe muſt live, 
Ev'n ſtrongeſt Tow'ns and Rocxs, all feel the Rage 
350 Of pow'rſul TIME: evn TemerLes waſte by Ack: 
Nor can the Gops themſelves prolong their Date, 
Change Na ronk's Laws, or get Reprieve from Fark: 


Ev'n 

NOTES. 
343. Nr See the Note on | ings, but that even the Gods 
v. 28. of this Book. themſelves were ſubject to Fate. 


349. Ev'n ſtrongeſt, &c.] In] And the Words of Lucretius, i 
theſe 11. v. he ph. 3c 9 re- | this Place, are, aw. 
ceding Arguments. The Things | 
that ſeem moſt ſolid, feel the | Nec ſanctum Numen Fati pro- 
Strength of Time, and moulder | tollere fines | 
away. Who does not every Day | Poſſe, neque ad verſus naturæ fee 
ſee Towers, Temples, and the dera niti, ' 
Images of the Gods falliug to! | 5 | 
Decay, and dropping to the] But if the Decrees of Fate were 
Ground? The Deities them-unalterable, how came Venus to 
felves can not ſupport them. | fear, that the Mind of Jupiter 
Now Rocks — 2 with Age, * chan e, in regard to the 
and come tumbling piecemea] jans? Virgil, Xn. 1. v. 241. 
_ —＋ N Mountains Kh enn 
o then will pretend, that] — Ouæ i ſenten- 
Things, which * unable to re- tia — 15 n 
fiſt the Injuries of a finite Time, | Hoc equidem occaſum Trojæ, 
have exiſted from all Eternity? triſteſque ruinas | | 
351. Nor can the Gods, &c. ] Solabar, fatis contraria fata re- 
For ſome are of Opinion, that] pendens. 
the Antients believ d, That not E 
only Man.and all created Things, | Fate therefore ſeems to have been 
as well animate as inanimate Be- Inothing elſe, than an ag" 


. 


the Oracles, might be ambigu- 
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LUC 
Ev'n Tomss grow old, and waſte, by Years o erthrown: 


Mens Graves before, bur now become their own. 
355 How oft the hardeſt Rocx diſſolves, nor bears 
The Strength but of a few, tho pow'rful, Years! 


| Now 


NOTES. 


ble Series of Things and Events, 


exiſting inthe Mind, or in the C 


Decrees of Jupiter, and which, 
for that Reaſon, he alone knew, 
and alone reveal'd to the Gods 
by his own Mouth, and to Men 
by Oracles. Thus the Fortune- 


telling Harpy, Kn. 3. v. 251. 


uz Phœbo pater omnipotens 
bn Phobes Apollo 


* 


Prædikit.— 


To which I add, that the Anti- 
ents did indeed hold Fate to be 
unalterable, and unavoidable; 
Fata viam invenient: t in 
ſuch a Manner nevertheleſs, that 
they believ'd, I. That the Event 
he the! + cont hop be 
wholely prevented, might ne- 
vertheleſs be ſome what retarded : 
Thus Juno, En. 7. v. 315. 


Nan dabitur, eſto, regnis pro- Qu 


hibere Latinis : 
At trahere, atque moras tantis 
licet addere rebus, 


II. That the Event often 5 
ded on certain Conditions, which 
being eluded, Fate was eluded 
likewiſe, HT. That the Decla- 
ration of any Fate whatever, whe- 
ther by Jupiter himſelf, or by 


ous: whence it n'd, T 
the Gods, as well as Men, often 
ſtru oled againſt adyerſe Fates. 
And this it was that Venus 
fear'd ; that Jupiter had not ſpo- 
ken fincerely of the future Hat 
ineſs of Rneas: becauſe, if he 
ad, the knew, that it was un- 


— and Areite, ſays after 


The Paw'r, that miniſters to 
God's Decrees, 
r executes on Earth what he 


Call'd Providence, or Chance, 
or fatal Sway. 

Comes with refiſtleſs Force, and 
finds, or makes its Way. 


— 


333. Ev'n Tombs grow old 
acc} Juvenal, Satyr. 10. v. 142. 
© wol ſays, 


o the ſame Purpole, 


—— Patriam tamen obruit o- 

Gloria paucorum, & laudis ti- 
tulighe cupido . | 

Hæſuri in ſaxis cinerum cuſtodi - 


bus, ad quz 
Diſcutienda valent ſterilis mala 
. — 5 : "RPM 
andoquidem a ſunt jpſis 
quoque fata ſepulchris. 


Which Dryden has finely para- 
phras'd : 


Yet this mad Chace of Fame, by. 
few purſu'd, 

Has drawn Deſtruction on the 
the Multitude : 

This Avarice of Praiſe in Times 
to coine, | 

Theſe long Inſcriptions,crowded 
on the Tomb, 

Should ſome wild Fig- tree take 
her native Bent, 

And heave. below the gawdy 
Monument, | 

Would crack the marble Titles, 
and dif 


alterable, and mult of Neceſſity | 
happen; For, as Dryden, in 


The Charadhers of all the ly 
e ors ; 
Verſe "” 


For 
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Now if that Rockx, for infinite Ages paſt, 
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Stood ſtill ſecure, if it was free from waſte; 
Why ſhould ir fail, why now diffolve at laſt? 


360 N 
e 


In who 


look round, view that vasr Tac r or Sxr, 
Embrace our EARTH and Warts lie: 


Whence all Things riſe, ro which they all return, 
As ſome diſcourſe; the ſame both Worms and URN: 
'Tis ſurely MORTAL all: for that which breeds 


365 That which gives Birth ro other Things 


8 Ir 
No 


ut grant rhe 


NOTES. 


For 1 themſelves muſt 
crum ling fall 

In Times wy; the common 
Grave of all. 


Moreover,” that the Graves of 
Men ſhould come to be their own 
Graves, is a Thought added to 
Lucretius by his Tranſlatour. 
360. Laſtly, deo In theſe 
8. v. he confutes thoſe, who hold, 
That all Things proceed from 
Ather, or Heaven, and are re- 
ſolv'd again into Heaven, and 
et aſſert, that Heaven it ſelf is 
immortal and eternal: For 
whatever is chang'd into other 
Things, and is repair'd and re- 


new'd by thoſe Thin when 
they are diſſolv'd, 0 born, 


363. As ſome diſcourſe] He 
means the Poets, who feign'd, 
that Ccelus was the moſt antient 
of all the Gods, and that he mar- 
ry'd his Siſter Terra, the Earth; 
whence he was believ'd to be the 
Father of all 2 | 

368. But grant, &c.) In theſe 
17. v. he aflerts, that the World 

is new, becauſe the moſt antient 
of all Hiſtories, reach not far- 
ther than the Theban,or Trojan 
Wars; and certainly,” if the 
World, far from being eternal, 


, or feeds, 


Muſt loſe ſome Parts; and when thoſe Things do ceaſe, 
— ſome new again, and muſt increaſe. 
ORLD eternal, grant it knew 
ancy ; and grant it never new; 


Why 


| 4 | 
were much older than we know 
it to be, we ſhould have ha- 
ſome Records of a much older 
Date : And farther, becauſe all 
the Arts are but of late Inventi- 
on, fince Mention is made of the 


\ Founders of all of them, And if 


the World had had no Beginnin 
all Arts, but eſpecially choſe uſe- 
ful ro Life, would have exiſted 
from all Time. Macrobius, on 
the Dream of Scipio, Book 2. 
chap. 10, argues to the ſame 
Purpoſe, in theſe: Words, Quis 
non hinc exiſtimet mundum 
quandoque cœpiſſe, nec longam 
retro hujus xtatem, cum abhinc 
ultra retro duo annorum millia 
de excellenti rerum geſtarum 
memoriz ne Græca quidem ex- 
rat hiſtoria? Nam ſupra Ninum, 
a quo Semiramis ſecundum quoſ- 
dam creditur procreata, nihil 
ræclarum in libris relatum eſt ; 
i enim ab initio, imo ante initi- 
um fuit mundus, ut Philoſophi 
volunt, cur per innumerabilium 
ſeriem ſxcuſorum, non fuerat 
cultus, quo nunc utimur, inven- 
tus? Non literarum uſus, quo 
ſolo memoriæ fulcitur zrerniras ? 
Cur denique multarum rerum 
experientia. ad aliquas gentes re- 
centi ætate pervenit? Ut ecce; 


Galli vitem, vel cultum ole, 
Roma 
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EUGCAREFIGTS 
370 Why then no Wars our Poz Ts Songs imploy, 
of TAI, or that of Tor? 
RROES fell without a Name ? 
Why not their BatTzLs told by laſting Faux? 
Mo Bur 


NOTES. 


Roma jam adoleſcente, didice- 
runt: aliæ verd gentes adhuc 
multa neſciunt, quæ nobis in- 
venta placuerunt. Hæc omnia 
videntur æternitati rerum repug- 
nare, dum opinari nos fac iunt, cer- 
to mundi principio paulatim ſin- 
la quezque cœpiſſe. Who can 
lie ve but that the World had 
a Beginning, and that too 
not long ago, fince, of what 
happen'd above two thouſand 
Years paſt, we have no Hiſtory, 
not even of any great Actions: 
For before Ninus, who, accor- 
ding to ſome, was Father of Se- 
miramis, nothing memorable is 
recorded in our Books: And if 
the World was from the Begin- 
ning, or, as Philoſophers ſay, be- 
fore the Beginning; why, during 
a Succeſſion of innumerable A- 
s, was not the Method and 
ay of Life, which we now fol- 
low, invented? Why not even 
the Uſe of Letters, which alone 
ſecures and eternizes the Memo- 
ry of Things? And why have 
ſome Nations had but a late 
Knowledge of many Things ? 
For Inſtance, the Gauls, who 
knew not to till the Vine, nor 
the Olive, till Rome was in her, 
Age of Adoleſcency. And other 
Nations are till ignorant of ma- 
ny Arts and Inventions, that 
have long been in Uſe, and of 
reat Advantage to us. All which 
eems to contradict the Eternity 
of Things, and gives us great 
Ground to believe, that all 
Things began by Degrees, after 
the World had its * 5 
71. The Siege of Thebes] 


W hich, ſays Macrobius, was be- 


|bef 


| 


fore the Siege of Troy, Howe- 


it could be but a little Time 
fore, becauſe it is certain, that 
ſome Leaders were at the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, whoſe Fa- 
thers had been at the Siege of 
Thebes. Faber. There were ſe- 
veral Cities call'd by the Name 
of Thebes ; but Lucrerius ſpeaks 
of that in Bceocia, which, as Ifi- 
dorus ſays, was built by 
mus, and of the War between 
the two Brothers, Eteocles and 
Polynices, the Sons of OEdipus, 
by his own Mother Jocaſta. Of 
the Trojan War, ſee B. I. v. 319. 
372. Why former Heroes, &c.] 
Horace ſeems to give the Reaſon 
of this, when he ſays, that in the 
Ages, in which thoſe Heroes 
liv'd, there wanted Poets to re- 
cord their Fame : 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: ſed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique * 
Nocte; carent quia vate ſacro. 
And therefore Cowley excellent- 
ly well, ſays: 
Not Winds to Voyagers at 


a, 
Nor Show'rs to Earth more ne- 
ceſſary be, ; ; 
Than Verſe to Virtue,which 

can do 

The Midwife's Office, and th 
Nurſe's too: | 

It feeds it ſtrongly, and it cloaths 


it gay ; EE i 
And when it dies, with 
comely Pride 
Embalms it, and erects a Pyra- 
mid, 
That never will decay, 
Till Heaven it ſelf ſhall melt 


away, 
And nought behind it ſtay. 
; And 


- ſelf: 
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But tis as I declare ; and thoughtful Mat, 
375 Not long ago, andall the Worry began: 

And therefore Ax rs, that lay bur rude before, 

Are poliſh'd now, we now increaſe the Store, 

We perfect all the old, and find out more. 

SarreinG's improv'd ; we add new Oars and Winss; 
380 And Mus1cx now is found, and ſpeaking Strings. 

Theſe Truths, this Riſe of Things we lately know ; 

Great E»:cvxv 1» liv'd not long ago: : 

By my Aſſiſtance young Parr.osoruy 


In Latins Words now firſt begins to cry. 
383 But if you think ſucceſſive 
They now appear, but Eaxrrquarss ſhook the Frame, 


* 


on los, the ſame | 


Or Fixx deſtroy d, or FLoops [wept all away; 
Grant only this, and you the Cauſe betray : 


This ſtrongly proves the WorxLD will once decay: | © 


For 


NOTES. 


And Dryden in like manner : 


For ev'n when Death diſſolves 
our mortal Frame, 

The Soul returns to Heaven, 
from whence it came ; 

Earth keeps the Body ; Verſe 
preſerves the Fame. 


374. But *tis, &c. ] It is not 
ſtrange that Arts are new, that 
they are but lately improv'd and 
rehn'd, that is to ſay, Sailing, 
Poetry, Mufick, &c. ſince the 
World it ſelf is but of late ſtan- 
ding, and was not from Eterni- 
ty, as the Stoicks and Ariſtotle 
erroneouſly believ'd. 

383. By my Afﬀiſtance, &c.} 
Lucretius has ſeveral times alrea- 
dy been telling us this of him- 
bur more particularly, 
Book I. v. £33 and at the Be- 
ginning of the fourth Book. 

33s. But if, &c.) To theſe 
Arguments ſome Philoſophers 

ive this Anſwer: The ſame 
rts louriſh'd heretofore that do 
now: But ſometimes Fire de- 
ſtroy'd Mankind, ſometimes De- 
luges ſwept them away, or Earth- 


quakes ſwallow'd them * and 
hence thoſe Arts ſeem to be new: 
The Poet retorts this Anſwer 
upon them, in theſe 10. v. and 
ſays, That no Man of ſound 
Judgment will pretend, that the 
World, whoſe Parts are ſome- 
times conſum'd by Fire, ſome- 
times overwhelm'd with Warers, 
and ſometimes ſhaken and ſwal- 
low'd up by Earthquakes, can be 
eternal: For the Reaſon, why 
we believe a Man to be mortal,i 

becauſe he is ſubject to, and at- 
rack'd by, thoſe Diſcaſes, which, 
having fiez'd upon others with 
reater Violence, have ſwept 
em away. But Ariſtotle, on 
the contrary, ſays, that there is 
no Fear of the World's being 
diffolv'd ; nay more, that the 
Delages and Conflagrations of 
the Earth conduce to the Safety 


of the whole Univerſe; for he 


held the World to be eternal ; 
which Doctrine of his is not only 
repugnant tothe Chriſtian Faith 
but likewiſe to the Opinion o 
almoſt all the Philoſophers. 

$7. Or Fire deſtroy'd, or 


Floods ſwept all awayz] The Po- 
et 


ms „% mes wits, . A Vw A a 


+ 
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390 For what can ficken thus, can waſte, and fail, 
And pgxiſh all, if ſtronger Strokes prevail. 
For fince we can feel the ſame Diſeaſe, 
Same Harms, thar other br Things do fieze, 
We think, that we ſhall die as well as theſe. 


395 Beſides: whate'eris ton TAL, muſt be ſo, 
Becauſe tis soi, bove the Pow'r of Blow; 
Whoſe Parts no Wedge divides, which know no Pore; 


And fuch are Szevs, as 1 


ain'd before: 


Or elſe becauſe, like zxMeTY SeAcx, tis ſuch 
400 As is fecure from STRoxs, and free from Tovucu ! 
Or elſe, becanſe ir can admit no Bound, 
'Tis 1NFINITE, and knows no Place beyond, 
To which the SzzDs may fink: This makes the arr 
ETERNAL ; there's no Place where SzzDs may fall, 
405 And breed Confuſion here: No Sracx does lie . 
Without the Wnorx, to which the PARTS may fie, 
And leave the mighty ALr to waſte and die. ; 
But now the WorLD's not sor rp, ev'ry Maſs 
Contains, between the SerDs, ſome tEMeTY SeaAcE : 
410 Noris't like Voip; for thouſand Things, if hurl'd 


With mighty Force, can ftrik 


and break the WorLD : 


Szx vs ruſhing on, may bear ſome Parts away, 
Like vi'lent Streams, and ſo the WorxrtD decay: 


Befides, rhere's Sr Ack beyond, to which, the Tie 
415 Of Union loos'd, the ſcatter d Parts may fly: 
Therefore theſe Hz av'ns and EAn 'r can waſte, 


(dy 8 
and 
And 


NOTES. 


et alludes to the known Stories 
of Phasthon, who is fabled to 
have ſet the World on Fire; and 
of the Flood, that happen'd in 
the Days of Dencalion : The 
firſt of them may be feen at 
large in Ovid. Metam. lib. 2. and 
the other in the fame Authour, 
lib, t. See likewiſe below, v. 
RS 1 In ches 

o endes, C. n theſe 
1. he brings the ſame Argu- 
ment againſt the Immortality of 
the World, which, B. III. v. 
776. he brought againſt the Im- 
mortality of the Soul: conſult 


the Notes upon that Place. No- 
thingy ſays to, is eternal, or im- 


mortal, except Bodies ly 
ſolid, as the Atoms; except the 
Void, and the, 79 oa», Univerſe: 
But the World is not a Bod 
perfectly ſolid : Nor is it yoi 
or empty Space; nor, ſince there 
are infinite Worlds, can it be 
pretended, that it is the Univerſe, 

406. To which the Parts may 
fly,] As if, for the Diſſolution of 
any Thing, it were requiſite, that 
it ſhould go from Place to Place, 
or that Bodies ſhould come from 
ſome exteriour Place, and ſtrike 
it with ſo great Violence, as to 
diſſolve the Thing it ſelf. 

416, Therefore, &c. ] In theſe 
5. V+ he draws, from the Argu- 

OOO ments 
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And therefore once began z for what can fail, 


And waſte; o'er what the Strokes of Fate prevail, 
Muſt be unable to endure the Rage 9 
420 Of infinite paſt Time, and Pow'r of Age. 
But laſtly ; fince th ELEMENTS, at Jars, 
Still fight, are ſtill engag d iy Civil Wars, 
Can nor their Battels ceaſe, their Wars be done, 
And all the other Parts ſubmir to one d 
425 The Fixx prevail, and, with deſtructive Bzams 


Dry Sxas, the thirſty 


Sun drink up the STREAMs ? 


Which now he ſeems to try, bur all in vain; 

For Rrvexs ſtill bring new Supplies amain ; 

So faſt, ſo great, as if deſign d to raiſe | 
430 A Froop, and oer the CENTRE ſpread the Szas: 

Bur that's in vain ; the Wa rxxs ſtill decay, 

The WIN ps bruſh off, and bear, ſome Parts away 

The Som drinks ſome ; the Stars take ſome for Food, 


And ſeem to threaten more a DRoUdur than Frood : 


Thus 


NOTES. 


ments he has brought already, 

this Concluſion : That fince the 

World will have an End, it had 

a Beginning: and has not exiſted 

from all Eternity: for what is 

mortal, muſt of Neceſſity have 
n born. 

To make this Diſputation of 
our Authour more eaſy to 
underſtood, it will not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that there are 
two Sorts of Eternity : from the 

reſent Time backwards, and 

rom the preſent forwards ; 
which the Schoolmen call Æter- 
nitas à parte ante, and Æternitas 

a parte Theſe two make 
up the whole Circle of Erernity, 
which the preſent Now cuts as a 
Piameter. Boetius de Conſolat. 
Philoſoph. lib. 3. defines Eter- 
nity, Interminabilis vitæ rota 
fimul & perfecta poſſeſſio: The 
whole and perfect Poſſeſſion at 
once, of a Being without Begin- 
ning or Ending: And thys De- 


finition is follow'd by Tho. A- 
quinas, and all the Schoolmen, 


who therefore call Eternit), 


| 


| 


Nunc ſtans, a ſtanding Now, to 
diſtinguiſh it from that Now, 
which 1s a Difference of Time, 
and always flowing. 

421. Bur laſtly, &c. ] In theſe 
40. v. he brings another Argu- 
ment, from the continual Fight- 
ing of the Elements, which are 


de] the four chief Parts of the 


World: For, ſays he, fince 
Fire engages with Water, and 
ſometimes the Flame, ſometimes 
the Flood prevails, what ſhould 
hinder. but that this Contention 
will at laſt end in the Deſtructi- 
on of the whole World ? And 
that great Conflagrations and 
Deluges have happen'd, the Sto- 
ries of Phatthon and Deucalion 
ſufficiently evince: for then the 
Earth was deſtroy'd by Fire, and 
overwhelm'd with Water; and 
tho” the Poets fooliſhly fable, 
that the Fire, and the Deluge, 
broke out and ceas'd at the In- 
rervention of the Gods, yet they 
were indeed only the Effects of 
natural Cauſes, 


435+ Thus 
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435 Thus they ftill fight, with equal Force maintain 
The War; now conquer, and now yield again. 
Yer FrRR, as Stories go, did once prevail, 
And once the WaTtr too was ſpread o er all. 


The Frm prevail'd, when the Sun's furious Horſe, 
440 Diſdaining P « 4z 7» 0x's young feeble Force, 

Ran thro” the Sky in an unuſual Courſe ; 

And, falling near the Earth, burnr all below, 

"Till angry F ov did dreadful Thunder throw, 

And quench d the hor-brain'd firy YouTr in Po. 


; 
: 


Bur 


435+ Thus they, &c.] Milton 
deſcribes admirably well this 
Fighting of the Elements, and 
perhaps took the Hint from Lu- 
cretius. 


For Hot, Gold, Moiſt, and Dr 
four Champions — wy 


| Strive here for Maſt'ry ; and to 


Battel bring 

Their Embryon Atoms : They 
around the Flag i 

Of each his Faction, in their ſe- 
veral Clans, 

Light-arm'd, or heavy, ſharp, 
1mooth, ſwift, or ſlow, 

Swarm 8 unnumber d 
as the Sands 

Of Barca, or Cyrene's torrid Soil, 

Levy'd to fide with warring 

inds, and poiſe 

Their lighter Wings. To whom 
theſe moſt adhere, 

He rules a Moment, &c. 


Which a late Authour has hap- 
pily imitared : 


The heavier Seeds ruſh on in nu- 
m'rous Swarms, 

And cruſh their lighter Foes 
with Tous Arms: 

The lighrer ſtrait command with 

ual Pride, 1 

And on mad Whirlwinds in wild 
Triumph ride: : 

None long ſubmits to a ſuperiour 
Pow'r ; . : 

Each yields, and, in his Turn, is 
Conquerour. | 


440, Phacthon)] He was the 
Son of Clymene and Sol, the 
Sun: And with much Importu- 
nity obtain'd of his Father, to 
drive his Chariot for one Day ; 


but not being able to guide the 


Horſes, they went out of the 
Road of their daily Courſe, and 
ſer Fire to the World: Jupiter 
truck him with his Thunder, 
and he fell into the River Eri- 
danus. The Fable is related at 
large by Ovid, Metam. 2. Plato, 
in his Timæus, explains the 
Meaning of this Fable, in Words 
to this Effect? What is com- 
monly reported among us, ſays 
he, that in Times long ſince paſt, 
Phaẽ thon, the Sun of Sol, having 
obtain'd Permiſſiom to drive his 
Father's Chariot, and miſtaking 
the right Road, ſer Fire to the 
Earth, and that he was ftruck 
down, and kill'd with Lightning, 
is ſaid only figuratively, or by 
Way of Fable : bur ſignifies the 
Mutation or Decay, as well of 
earthly Things, as of thoſe that 
are in the Heavens, and are mo- 
ved with the Heavens: As alſo 
that Deſtruction, which, in 2 
long Interval of Time, is made 
of all Bodies that are on the 
Earth, by the violent Aſſaults 
of the Element of Fire. And 
thus too Ariſtotle, lib. 4. de 
Mundo. ? 
444. Po] The Greeks call'd ir 


"Heal ans, the Latines, Padus, 
now the Po: a River of Italy, 
Qoo2 that 


f 
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5 Bur Pyozzws up the ſcatter d Ray, 
" And brought Ha the falling Day: 
The Honsxs too, that ran thro Hzav N wide Plain, 
He caught, and harneſs d to the Coacs again: 
They ever ſince, in due Obedience, drew 


410 The flaming Carr. This G zz « c « reports as true, 


Yer tis ablurd : Bur all 


may yield ro FLAME, 


If great Supplies of rapid Matters came FAY 
From the vasr Mass: for then thoſe Szzns muſt fail, 
And fink again, or Fizz muft rain all, 


that riſes in the Alps, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Veſulus, now 
Monte Viſo, and dividing the 
Ciſalpine Gaul, which is now a 
Part of Italy, into the Tranſpa- 
duan and Ciſpaduan Gauls, diſ- 

orges it ſelf, at ſeveral Mouths, 
into the Hadriatick Sea. Virgil 
calls it the King of Rivers, be- 
cauſe it is the largeſt River of 
Italy. Georg, I. v. 481. 


Proluit inſano contorquens vor- 
tice ſylvas 
Fluviorum Rex Eridanus 


And, G. 4. v. 372. he deſeribes it at 
the Spring from whence it flows: 


Et gemina auratus taurino cor- 
nua vultu 

Eridanus; quo non alius per pin- 
guia culra : 

In mare purpureum violentior 
influit amnis. 

There Po firſt iflues from his 
dark Abodes, 


And, awful in his Cradle, rules 


the Floods : 

Two golden Horns on his large 
Front he wears, | 
And his grim Face a Bull's Re- 

ſemblance bears : 


With rapid Courſe he ſeeks the 


ſacred Main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the 
fruitful Plain. =Y 


455 Seas once prevail'd, nor could the Towns withſtand 
The raging Waves: they ſpread o'er all the Land: 


NOTES. 


But 


445. Phcebus) Of Phoebus ſee 
B. I. v. 816. 

447. The Horſes too] The 
Horſes of the Sun, of which we 
have ſpoken above, v. 86. 

451. But all, &c.] What Lu- 
cretius here ſays, is this: The 
old Greek Poets report this for 
Truth, tho' indeed it is but an 
idle Fiction: Not bur that it is 

flible that Fire may deſtroy all 

hings, if an immenſe Quantity 
of Corpuſcles, of a firy Matter, 
were brought down upon the 
Earth, our of the Infinite Space: 
for in that Caſe, unleſs the Pow'r 
and Force of that igneous Matter 
be weaken'd, repreſt d, and kept 
under by ſome Means or another, 
all Things will be burnt, and pe- 
riſh with too much Heat. 


455. Seas once prevail'd] Here 
the Poet alludes to the fabulous 
Flood of Deucalion, which, no 
Doubt, took its Riſe from the 
true Flood of Noah, related in 
the Moſaical Hiſtory, of which 
it can not be queſtian'd, but 
ſome Copies were got amang the 
Heathens : and as they drew the 
Occafion of many of their Fa- 
bles trom thoſe ſacred Writings, 
ſo too they wretchedly profan'd 
— by 2 Hou ictions : 

ut none has ſuffer'd m in 

** 


you thro* their Hands, 
L 


is Flood of Noah; which ha- 
ving 


higher than its Mouth, he infers, 


| lJuge: The Waters above thejſufficient to make ſuch a N 


Dok V, unis. 6 
Supply d, were turn d from chis ines another Mace, 
The Water cens d, and che continual Rain: 

460 And Rivers ran within their Banks again, 9130 


15 
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ing furniſh'd Matter of Specu-; Props tame down ninety times 
oe. omaha of our Chriſtian faſter than uſually they do 
Philoſophers, who have puzzled | Though'a Man would be 
their Brains to give! a xational | thi the 'Ex 


oo 


uir'd 
He -obſeryes, A the The: Carerne of the- Earth, if 
they threw out all the Water 
Earth, they contain'd, would afford but 
eads for a univerſal Flood, it] Ketle; in Compariſon of the 
ing inconſiſtent. with the de- yours Store that was requir'd 2 
nd if che whole middle Region 


ſhould 
Heaps, fifteen Cubits aboy d. 3 
Tops of the higheſt Mountains : | becauſe Air, being turn'd into 
This, 5 Creech, I am wil-| Water, fills only hundredth. 


ling to _ tho there is no Parr of that Space, which it for 
Reaſon,why Omnipotence might merly poſſeſe d. Though all che 
d in | other Ways, by which ſome have 


according to his Hypotheſis, beſ count of it, from fo natural and 


Caurſe of the largeſt River, even] by natural Cauſes, may be 
chang'd into Water; and a Va- 
its Head to be above three Foot |cuum being excluded, it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that as much Air, 
that eight Oceans will be little [as riſes fifteen Cubits higher than 


enough to make an univerſal De- the Tops of the — 


Firmament are exploded ; the ſ as is deſcrib'd to have been in 

Rain would afford but the hun-] Noab's Time : Becauſe where 
dredth Part of ſuch a Maſs of there is no Vacuum, there can be 
Water, unleſs the Showers were no Contraction into a leſs Space: 
cantinual, and over the Face and every Particle of Matter, 
of the whole Earth, and thelwhateyer Form or — is 


479 


How Sun and Moon 
Mark d out their Walk; 
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Book V. 
| Now I will fing, how moving Szzyps were hurl'd, 
How toſs d to Oanzn, how they fram d the WorLp : 


what ſteady Force 


what makes them keep their 


For ſure unthinking Sax os did ne er diſpoſe (Courſe: 
Themſelves by Couxsxł, nor their Ou DER choſe : 


Nor 


3 * NO T ES. 


ſame 
Room. Bur ſuppoſe a Vacuum 
or, as it happens in our imper 
Condenſations, that a hundred 
cubical Feet of Air would make 
but one Foot of Water; yet ſure 
— 69 is large enough to 
make Amends for this Diſpro- 


333 Now fince Nature is 
uffi 


cient for Condenſation; and 
fince its Pow'rs may be conſide- 
rably invigorated for the Execu- 
tion of the Almighty's Wrath, 
why muſt it be thought ſo diffi- 
cult to explain a Deluge ! And 
why ſhould an excellent Wit 
waſte it ſelf in fiaſhioning a new 
World, only to bring that about, 


which the old one would permit 


_ eaſily to be done? It is above 
the Province of Philoſophy to 
make a World: let that 
pos'd to have been form'd as it is 
reveal'd; it is enough for us to 
ſearch bywhatLaws it ispreſerv'd; 
and a Syſtem, erected on this 
Foundation, will be agreeable 
both to Reaſon and Religion. It 

is above the Province of Philoſo- 

hy likewiſe, to aſſign a natural 
Cauſe of a ſupernatural Effect : 
But the prying Minds of ſome 
Men will, with their ſhort · lin'd 
Plummets, be ſounding into the 
unfathomable Depth 


epths of the Di- 
vine Diſpenſations: How much 


better they, who, firmly believing 

that there was ſuch a Flood as 

that of Noah, deſcrib'd to us in 

Holy Writ, aſcribe it meerly 
to Omnipotence? 


| 


| 


Commanded by whoſe Breath, 
th' obſequious Main 

Stood till, and gather d up its 
flowing Train: _ | 

Th' Almighty did the Sea 


divide 


Benumb'd with Fear, the Waves 
erected ſtood, 
O'er-looking all the diſtant 
Flood : ; 


Mountains of eraggy Billows did 


And Rocks of ſtiffen'd Waters 
reach'd the Skies; | 
Remoter Waves came rouling 
on to ſee 
The ſtrange transforming. 
Myſtery 


near, 
Where the high Chryſtal Ridges 
did appear, | 
Felt the divine Contagion's | 


Foree; 
Mov'd flothfully awhile,and then 
quite ſtopt their Courſe. 
Sir R. Blackmore, 


461, Now, & c.] In theſe 29.v. 
The Poet, being about to ex- 
plain how the World began, ex- 
cludes the Gods and Providence 
from having any Hand in it; 
and aſcribes the whole Work to 
Matter, from whence proceeded 
Chaos, a rude and undigeſted 
Heap of Particles, which, being 
driven to and fro, at length came 
together, like with like, and 
thence aroſe the Heayen, the 

Earth, 


Book V. 
Nor any 


Compacts made, 
Bur from eternal, thro the Vacuum, ſtrove, 


LUCRARTIUS. 


471 


By their own Weight, or by external Blows, 
470 All MoTron's try d, to find the beſt of thoſe, 
All Unzons:too ; if, by their various Play, 


They 


could compoſe new Beings any Way: 
Thus long they whirl'd, moſt 80 0 M. 


ns of Morton paſt; 


Moſt Sorts of Union too, they join d at laſt 


475 In ſuch convenient Order, whence began 
The Sz a, the Hzav'n, and EaRrn, 
Bur yer no glitt ring SUN, no twinkling Star, 
No Hz av'N, no roaring Sza, no EaxTa, no Alx, 

Nor any Thing like theſe did then appear: 


(Man : 
and Bzasrts' and 


; 


Bur 


NOTES, 


Earth, the Sun, the Stars, 
and whatever elſe this World 
contains. This rine of E- 
picurus is deliver d by Plutarch, 
de Placit. Philoſoph. lib. 1. c. 4. 
in theſe Words: O roiqur x90 
HEY ouie⁰N ent, & 
u Hun lie - T ge - 
Toy, Tor AToper CONLACLD * 
T egrouTwr, % rox FX 0YT wv 
ximou, owexas Thy Y rd 
Au, eis rd dνιτο Wona' 0a” 
ue ownbegioon, Y Ae Wro 
onA XO Y NK H 
ue yt hv. 

477. ag? 6 t, &c. ] Macrobius 
Saturnal. lib. 6. cap. 2. compares 
this Paſſage of Lucretius with 
the follow ing Verſes of Virgil, in 
Silenus, v. 31. 


Namque canebat uti magnum 
per inane coacta : 
Semina, terrarumque, animæque, 
mariſque fuiſſent, : 
Et liquidi fimul ignis: ut his 
exordia primis ; 
Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi con- 
creverit orbis. g 
Tum durare ſolum, & diſcludere 
Nerea Ponto . 
Cceperit, & rerum paullatim ſu- 
mere formas: 


Jamque novum ut terræ ſtupeant 
luceſcere ſolem; 

Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nu- 
bibus imbres: 

Incipiant ſylvz cum primum 
ſurgere, cumque 

Rara per ignotos errent animalia 
montes. 


Which is thus interpreted by 
Dryden: 


He ſung the ſecret Seeds of Na- 
ture's Frame: - | 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, 
and active Flame 

Fell thro' the mighty Void; and 
in their Fall 

Were blindly gather'd in this 

ly Ball ! | 

The tender Soil, then ſtiff ning 
by Degrees, | 

Shut from the bounded Earth 
the bounding Seas : 

Then Earth, and Ocean various 
Forms diſcloſe, 

And a new Sun to the new World 
aroſe : 52 
And Miſts, condens'd to Clouds, 

obſcure the Sky, 
And Clouds, diſſolv'd, the 
thirſty Ground ſupply: 


The 
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480 Bra vaſt Hzaz, and from this mighty Maw == 


A 
And 


Each Parr retir'd, and cook its proper Place:? 


his like the Frans begaw: 
Pon — saure the Worn did riſe, 


. 435 Becauſe their various Morron, Watenr, and S1ze; 
Aud Freons would not let them all combine, 
And lie together 3 nor friendly Morions join: 
Thus Sx1ns, and this the Sun firſt raisd his Head, 
Thus ST ane, thus Szas o'er proper places ſpread. 


* 


490 For fr the An TH Pants, a heavy Maſs, 
Aud doſely win d, poſſeſs d the DE Prace, 


NOTES. 


The riſing Trees the lofty 
Mountains grace; 


The lofry M 


mong another, 
nor Heaven, nor Stars had yet a 
Being: Bur when the chief 
Parts of the World began to dif- 
join, and get clear from each o- 
ther, then the Heaven ſhone with 
Splendour, the dry Ground ap- 
pear'd, the Waters were gather d 
into one, &c. Thus Lucretius 


have been brought into Order 
by Motion, and fince all Motion 
roceeds from Weight, the Poet 
in the right to inquire what 
the heavieſt Atoms muſt do. No 
Epicurus befiev'd, that the A- 
toms, being embroil'd, and con- 


fus'd in a Heap together, did . 
+ whe dhe foo rrp Ac | 
tumble up and down, one 


another, till, at length, the 


h, more denſe Atoms, jumbled to- 


wards the Middle, and all the 
more rare, being extruded and 
ſqueer'd away by the. thicker, 
flew towards the Circumference. 
Moreover, that of theſe thicker 
Atoms the Body of the Earth 
was compacted, and that it con- 
tain'd within its Bulk ſome Seeds 


will have all — to have be- of Water, which had not been a- 
it 


by little and little, not only 
Reaſon of the ſundry i- 
ments of the Concourſe tke 
Atoms, but alſo becauſe of their 
different Fi : Whence, ſays 
he, it is evident, that the Wor 
has not exiſted from all Eternity. 
He is now Per te, ſepa- 
rately, of the firſt Riſe of each 


Part of it. 


of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 


And fince the confus'd and unfa- 
ſaion'd Maſs of Matter, muſti thoſe Bodies that ſhine in 


ble to diſentangle themſelves and 
get away, at the ſame time with 
the others: But that ſome 
thoſe, that had diſentangled 
themfelves, did, by Reaſon of 
their various Degrees of Tenui- 
97 retire to ſeveral Diſtances; 
us ſome of them ſtopt not — 
from the Maſs of Earth, 
made the Air: that others 


eſe] mounted yet more aloft, and 


'd the Sky: and that the 
firy Corpuſeles, that were ex- 
truded with the reſt, getting 
clear of all of orgy ao bog 
rhe 
Sky, 


| Now as theſe heavy Panrs tombiti'e tote cloſe, 
' Deſcending fill, they vexr with conftant'Blows 
The kurkiag Pans of Sul, of Sraks, andStrxs, 
495 And Sen; and ſqueer d them out, and funde them riſe ; 
Becauſe thoſe Serve are ſübtile, more red, 
And round, ard'ſmoorh;” and of a leffer Kind _ 
Than thoſe of EANTH And ſo can freely pass 
Tube ſubtife Potes of che descending MA 
500 And thus the PAN TS of HAV did firft retire,” © 
And bore up with them num tous SEEDS of Figs : 2 


* 
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Sky, and are call'd Stars. Laſt- Clouds, ſo as to make, as it 
ly, That the leſſer, round,ſmooth f were, a Cieling, under which 
rpuſcles- were ſo determined, | the Air, that remains viſible to 
limited , and confin'd to that f us, is contain d. See Plutarch, 
Motion towards the Circumſe- de Placit. Philoſoph. lib. 7. c. 
rencs; that was made by Elifion, | 41. The middle Place) ho 
or by Bxpteffion from the more Epicurus and Lucretius placed 
denſe ſeles, that, fotaf- the Earth in the Midſt of cha 
uch as they went not out of the World, et they deny'd th 
Maſs by parallel Ways, they did, | Earth to have any Centre, ob 
in the very Progreſſionzvariouſly | middle Place, as we have ſeen, 
encounter. one another, and mu- 'Book I. v. 1071. & ſeqq. Th 
rually repel'd the Violence they | too Manilius, ſpeaking of the 
receiv'd* which Violence at | Earth, lib. 1. v. 167. places it in 
length teabag,} thoſe that were [the MAR of the Univerſe: 
ot po — or on remote : 1» wk 
; C entre, came entan- Im ue d | m6. 11310 4 
gld wichons apother, ˙ ! 
rually compreſſing other, dci Mike ads 
and holding aſd rogattier,. uy | n 
that Means, create à certain 
Y es of che Wall of the rr 
orld: And whatever Cor - f 
| pulley came to chem there, were] toriue E n e W 
turn” and r $ om : 52 
3 0 _ aber, hat All Wen try confiſtunt cors 
new Supplies coming up, che] r 
hole echerial, or celeſtial Regi- — 
on was aptly * wn? ren” ai 1 
by them. is perhaps v Sy. { 
be _ ee by the N all, and in the Midſt 


Compariſon Lucretius himfelf . | 
uſes Sexplaia it, when he ſnews | Compaſs d by Seas, and cover d- 
by the Skies: 


that this night very well happen, 0 | 
in like manner as when Vapours 1 — it, for, ſtill 


and Exhalations ſteam our of | | 
the Earth and Water, and; bein The other EPments equally re- 
carty'd aloft.are there condens'd, | Fire, | 


and grow into one Body of 


Ppp And 


474 
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Theſe thin, 
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As when the Sun his early Race, 
*. viewys the joy Lf 
naſſs rhe pearly Dews, f. 
Arx he draws ſome. 
Erom wand rin n 
theſe ſubtile MzsTs, when rais 111 on high. 


12 2 Face, 8 
red o er the Gras ; 

usr with buſt Beams, 
&, and running STREAMS* 


And join d above, ſpread Croups o er all the * : 
Juſt io the Parts of —— did upward move, 

310 The ſubtile Ern 2. thus: combin'd above: 1 
And vaſtly. wide, and ſpread o'er ev xy Place, 


Contains the reſt within her kind Embrace: 
Thus HAV N: then roſe the Moon, and STARs, and 
— thro' the Sky with conſtant Motions run : 


NOTES. 


"TY 


21 27 
(3.4% 


And ET by Ea ſtops its 
An ey 83 the midſt and low- 


em all: 


each other 
from moving 5 Creech. 


See the Note on Book II. v. — 


po. As when, Kc. Dryden, 
in one of his Deſcriptions of the 
Morning , has expreſs 'd this 
Thought of Lucretius: 


AL The Sun aroſe, with Beams 
fo bright, 
That al the Horizon laugh'd to 
ſee the joyous Sighr : 
He; with his tepid Rays, the 
Roſe renews, 
And licks the dropping Leaves, 
And dries the 8 
Palam. & Arc. 


$13. Thus Heav'n, &c.] Ha- 
vn made the Earth, -as the 
Foundation of che whole World, 
and the Sky, the Walls of it, as 
he himſelf calls ir; he, in theſe 
9; v. places the Sun and Moon, 
which are of a middle Nature, 
berween the Sky and the Air, as 
being compos'd of Principles 


lighter a 0 of the Air, 


* 8 


Gon; ; 
Becauſe 


and heavier than thoſe of the 
Sky, in the very Confines of the 
Air and Sky, where, he tells us, 


they are in perpetual Mo! a9 
the Lungs and Hearts in Ani- 
mals. He takes no Notice of 


other Planets or Stars, tho? 
Tranſlatour does. But let us hear 
the beſt of Poets, and a Chriſti- 


.an Philoſopher, deſcribing this 


Part of the Creation. He 
in the Perſon of an Angel : 


——-I ſaw the riſing Birth 
Of Nature from the unapparent 


Dee 
1 8 at God's Word, this 
formleſs Maſs, 
The World's material Mould 
came to a Heap: 
Contuſion heard his Voice, and 
wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd : n vaſt Infini- 
tude confin'd 
Till, at his Keons Bidding, 
Darkneſs fled, | 
Light ſhone, and Order from 
. pypeder a ms. ; 
waft to their ſev'ra rters 
Ml hon , _ 
e cumbrous Element Earth, 
Flood, Air, Fire; a | 
And the etherial Quinteſſence of 
Heaven 
Flew upward, ſpirited with va- 


rious Forms, | 
That 


Book V. UR ETI Us 7 
3153 Becauſe their Snnο were all roo light e ie. 

In Earth, not light « to riſe on h 5, | 

And paſs. the utmoſt Limits of the Sk) ; 

But, plac d between them both, the Mrpsr | 

Certain, but moving Portions of the Win 
325 aſt as in Man, ſome Parts refuſe to cenſe 

Motion, ſome ſtill lie diſſolvd in Eafe. © 


Sunk farther down, and made an eaſy Way 
For gerte; ay and Cavzans _ er Sea: 
15 A 


NOTES. 3 an mor als 


That roul'd orbicular, and turn Air: In the nent 8 
to Stars: ſome of the Partieles of — 
Each had his Place appointed, — being more hard and Riff 
each his Courſe. iow the others, they did nor all 
Thus G O D the Heav'ns crea- [ſubſide alike, and hence the hol- 
ted, thus the Earth, low Places to e Sen and 
Matter 18 and void : the Channels wt the the 
Darkneſs profound 
Cov'red th Abyſs; ; bur on e 


Theſe Things retir d, the heavier Parts of rar 8 


Hig] brooding ings the” opitie| 5 
1 | oun 
And _ Virtue in as'd, and E appear Mc tains tings 
Thi — the fluid Maſs but Backs Sue Their broad bare 
downwards purg d Into the louds ; ; their Tops ac. 


The black; tartareous, cold, in-|' cend the Sky 


fernal Dru So high as y 4b th 
3 Lite then founded, Down | 1 ſo low * ud tumid 
Ong lo , own un ] 
Like Things to like; the reſt to] broad an d deep eep, Rh, Bottom, 
ſeveral Place ious W N 
ve reed, and between ſpun out B. they aters; thi-, 


e Air; Haſted with glad 
| And -Rarek; ſelf-balanc'd, on her up rout'ds Precipitance, 
Centre hung. F Milton, A's lobes on Duſt, conglobing 

b e the FER 

22, 323. T c.] Bur t art riſe in cryſtal W 
Work: 4 yet — : we have] Ridge direct; 4 9 oy 
hitherto neither Fire, Air, nor As Armies, at the Call 
Water. He tells us therefore, in| Of Trumpet. 
theſe 15.v.firſt, Thatthat feculent| Troop to their Standard; ſo the” 
Maſs, that ſunk together to theſ wat'ry Th rong, 
Bottom, being preſs'd on all] Wave ruling aft er ene where 
Sides by by the _ — the Sun, 9 the 7 ed 
and the Heat of the Wee eep, wi torrent Ra 
Red it ſelf : Shoe exhal's i ehrough Plain, pre, 


Rock or Hill: 


Sea like Sweat: but the —— Soft ebbing: nor neee chem 
Particles, 3 | | 

pos d the Elements 

2 Pp p 2 Zug 
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25 And as, by. conſtant Blows, the 
_ Did ſtrike che upper Parts, and 
and then 


5 
9 


More Moi ; 


vig'rous Sum 2 12 
17 them down, 
id STREAMS incteaſe: 


More Parts Were Rillſqueez'd out; and ſwelld the GE a5: 


More Ar y'#/ then, af 
530 And borne on high, 


Aux more Parts did rife, © 


there'thicken'd.inzo SRE? 


The MounTzAains rais'd their Heads; the humble FIELD 


(WD 


Id all Gok into an equal Plain. 
LARTH at firſt was 
The loweſt, as the Sediment of all. 


Stonns reſus d to yield; 
ſtill their r | 
T1 04% © 
fram'd ; and thus did fall 
(Maſs, 


Thence Sx as, thence Aix, thence. £rnszs, ev'ry 


3 


But they, orunder Ground, or 
circuit wide, 

With ſerpent! Errour wand'ring 

found their Way,  __©- 

And on the waſhy Oore deep 


Channels wore, _ 
Within whoſe Banks the Rivers 
NOW — 8 
Stream, and perpetrual draw 
their humid ens. Milton, 
323. 
Lucre 


Plutarch. de Placit. Philoſoph. 
lib. 3. K aro 1 df irt: 
cr Ixolaant Y aporxaues 18. 
rug. And the ſame Authour, lib, 
1. cap. 4. de Placit, Philo 
expreſſes this Opinion of Lucre- 
thus more at large: Of thoſe 
Bodies, ſays he, 
down, and ſettled below, was made 


the Earth; that Part of it which 


was moſt ſubtile, and of a thinner 
Form and Conſiſtente, gather d 
round together, and engender d 
the Element of Water; which, 
being of a liquid and flowin 

Nature, ran downwards to hol- 
low Places, that lay low, and 


_ capable to receive and hold 


Sun ak far ther down n, &c. ) 
” r. : „ © ak : | 7 
ſoſſus. e | 1 Suri 


opb. | changing its 


which ſunk 


3 Diſtinct from others, took irs proper „ 
+ SR» | e 8 . | 377110 r ; WEE 


1 
* Bin Al 
* 4 © © 
W $4 © &* 
fs 4 1 


£ 13 


329, ther) The Firmamn To 

hs Clem "Al the Hea- 
vens. They were call'd ther, 
T7 ae _ from their being in 


; $37. Thence Seas, &.] That 
he may the better e the 
Motions of the Stars, he previ- 
oully reaches, in theſe 14. V. that 
the moſt reſplendent and liquid 
Ather, having mounted higher 
than the inconſt ant and turbu- 
lent Air, is wholely undiſturb'd 


13 
* 


2 
E 


— — — 


4 


& 


4 


| by any manner of Storms, and 


rolls'in a conſtant and like Mori- 
on: which Motion of the Xrher 
ig not in the leaſt; incredible, 
nce the Euxine Sea does the 
like, and is. continually flowing 
into. the n without 
ourſe. 
.;Thence ther] Luer. inde 
cher ignifer pſe. For the An- 
——— belie vid the Stars to be ei : 
ther very Fire, or of a firy Na- 
ture, and therefore call'& the - 
ther ignifer, Fite- bearing; as. 
they did likewiſe 8 ſtel- 
lifer, that bears the Signs, or 
Stars. Or elſe the Poet, in this. 
Place, deſcribes the Region of 


ö 


| 


lings, in. theſe 


Elementary Fire, which lies nexc 
under the Heaven, as Manilius 
excellent Verſes: 

Ignis 
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All Fxbrps, and all diff 


erently light 1:5) 


540 And therefore reach'd the leſs, or greater: Height, | 
Then liquid ET did the fartheſt rear, Ci 
A $64 +4114 


But yet irs Parts ne er mix, w 


Winds do blow, 


And rapid SToxxs diſturb all here belaw: / 24 Ne 
545 They undiſtutbd move round the fteady Porz: 

And Sum, and Srans, with conftanr Morrow — 

For that by conſtant Turns the dar may move, 

The conſtant Motions df the Warzns prove: 


This Thing the mi 
550 For _ *. — 


A n 
3 4 


18215 in #thereas volucer % a 
Tulit auras, 


Summaque complexus ſtellantis |1 


on ceeli, 
Flarymarum um vallo Ras me- 
nia fecit. b. 1. v. 144 


| un che Flame on active Pi- 

To (ph s high Arch it rand 
its 1 ag 

There ſto as weary grown, 
and —_ the Frame, 

For Nature's 2 rais d a 
Wall of Flame, Creech. | 


The ſteady Pole) The 


Pont: of the Axle-tree, on which | pear 
Aſtronomers imagine the Hea- 
ven to be turn 4. here are two 
gy North Pole, known 

ar call'd Polus Ardticus 
al the South, call'd Antarcti- 
cus, which is inviſible to us. 
The Word Pole, comes from 
coin to turn. They are like- 
wiſe call'd, cardines cceli, The 
Hinges of the Heaven; becauſe 
it being 1 — them, like a 
Door an its Hinges, 1s roul'd 
rurn'd about, 


547. For that, &.) Here our 
Tranſlarour has miſtaken the 
Senſe of his Authour, who ſpeaks 
aot of the Flux and Reflux of 


Hom Maſs, rhe Ocztan, bos; Cor 


dans ea Ds 
| Now 


NOTES. 


the Ocean, but of the Courſe of 
the Euxine Sea. For how ca 
that peg ve oe be al- 
as 2 pa an 
confirm the e 4 5 


tant Motion of the 8 . 


The Word iginal, 
ae. 


Nam modicd fluere, atque ung | 


poſſe æthera niſu, 


Unum labendi conſervans dee 
tenorem. 


Now what led our Tranſfaronr 
into his 1 < Fib et. in all A 


rey peu Ta 
the R ing of pet aſſage in 
the firſt 1 — of Lr e, 
in which we read magnum, in- 
ſtead of Ponti: Significat m 

num mare, &c. but᷑ that Critic 
corrected it in his fubſequent E- 


ditions, and reads Ponti mare, 


Fayus however retains the 


Lection, and ridiculouſly | 
tends to juſtify i it: Bur 9 


ly, whatever that Interpreter al- 
es to the c— the con- 
ſtant Courſe of the 


Circles, is better d by the 


conſtant Motion . the Euxine 


Sea into 1 of Thrace, 

thence into Propontis, 

Helleſpont, &c. without any RE 
UF, 


: 
I 
# 
kt} 
. 
. 
3 
| 
. 
i; 
| 
i 
| 
154 
p 
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9 
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Book V. 


Now learn what moves the Srans, what mighty 


Force 


1 drive them on; what Laws confine cheir Counse : : 
Firſt; If the Ons is mov d, and whirls, and draws 
The Sun about; then this may be the Cauſe: 

555 Vaſt Tzacrs of Arx the diftant'Sx1zs do bound, 
And with a cloſe Embrace encircle round; 


The u 


Parr of that drives down the Suns 6 


From East to Wzsrt ; the under makes them riſe; 


And fo the Whirl's 


d. Thus oft a FLoopd | 


560 Turns round a Waxxzr, and whirls the weighty More, 
Or elſe the Ox ns may lie at Reſt above, | 
Steady and fixt, and only STARE may move; 


NOTES. 


aur, than by oh ebbing and 
flowing of the Ocean, is 
ſo obvious, mw 22 oa the 
contrary, as Fayus cems 
Next to an Ae 55 
ark Now learn, & c.] Lucreti- 
us, when he diſſ des the Hea- 
vens, of the Motions of the 
Spheres, and of thoſe Things 
which the Greeks call, ue rie &, 
Meteors, never affirms any thing 
for certain: This was the con- 
Kant Cuſtom of the Epicureans, 
who thought they diſcharg'd ad- 
mirably well the Part of natural 
3 if the 1 n'd on- 
8 ble Cauſes of the cele- 
otions : Our Poet does 
the like in theſe 2$. v. If, ſays he, 
the au ae be moy'd; 3 then 
_—— ewo Airs, one that 
from above, and drive 
itd 3-48 to the W and ano- 
ther, that may be ſaid ro bear 
and life it up from beneath: If 
the Orb be motionleſs,then ſome 
| 4 pid Particles of the Sky, ſtrug- 
25 = to get 3 Empty 


ir r Wa 
whi ons 


and break thro' the 
alls of the World, are 


le to force 8 


Stars with them: Or ſome exter- 
nal Air ruſhes in,and * them 
a2 bout: Or, laſtly, the Stars 
move move forward of Food r 
r 

alive * or ies 

Cleanthes, in Cicero de Natu- 
r Deorum, lib. 2. alledging 
Reaſons to evince the belief of a 
Deity, urges, for the laſt and 
moſt weighty, quabilitatem 
mots & converfionis, &c. The 
Equahility of the Motion and 
Converſion of the Heavent, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars: and their Di- 
ſtinction in Variety, Beauty, and 
Order. The very ight of f which, 
ſays he, n eclares them 
not ta be fortuitous or caſual. 
For what can be more evident! oy 
perſpicuous, when we behold and 
contemplate the Heavens, than 
that there is a God, by whoſe ex- 
cellent Providence they are - 
vern'd? Thus Cicero, w 
from the bare Suggeſtion of Na. 
ture, diſcover'd the Truth of 
what our obdurate Poet, by Ar- 
uments drawn from the Con- 


ewe of N anne 


to diſprove. 
about, and drag the 


* n 


. 


OF 


| * 


F 


e 
3 


* 


2 12 — = >. 
R 


OF THE- | 


FiXED STARS. 


a  cx:rTrUs, treating in this Place of the 
= SS Stars, and their Motions, affords us an Op- 
portunity to OR of thoſe glorious 
and ſplendid 
RS ftinguiſh them into two Sorts: The fixed 
Stars, and the Erratick, which laſt are like- 


NT” 


wiſe call'd the Planers : of theſe we will 


give a ſhort Account by and by, when our Authour comes 


to treat of the Sun, Moon, & and will here confine 


our Inquiries only to the firſt Sorr, which are called, The 
fixed Stars, becauſe they always obſerve, ar leaſt to us they 
ſeem to do ſo,the ſame invariable Diſtance from one another, 
and from the Ecliptick: Hence the Sphere, in which they 


are believ'd to be placd, isrerm'd, dd, inerrans, be- 
cauſe of the inviolable Order obſerv'd in their Intervals 


or Diſtances from one another, The chief Things to be con- 
fider'd of them, nor as they are reduc'd into Signs and Con- 
ſtellations, with which we ſhall not meddle, bur ſhall rake 
Notice of them only as they are diſtinct and ſeveral mun- 
dane Bodies, diſſeminated and diſpers'd through the immenſe 
Space of the Ethereal Region, which we call Heaven: The 
chief Things, I ſay, that deſerve our Obſervation, are, 


I. Their SuBsTANC=; concerning which the Antients 
differ in Opinion: Zoroaſter held them to be of a firy 


Subſtance, and ſo too did the Stoicks: The Egyptian Phi- 
recorded 


loſophers, as Diogenes Laertius, in Proœm. has 
their Opinion, believ d, rde d5iexs wie drow, Y Th dre ve, 


1d ini y55 vin, that the Stars are Fire, and that by their 


Contemperation all Things are produced on the Earth. In 
Orpheus the Sun, Moon, and Stars, are call'd, Hecdgetle 
uu, the Members of Vulcan. Thales held the Stars to be 
both of an earthy and firy Subſtance. Empedocles main- 
tain d them to be firy, and to conſiſt of that very Fire which 


the Æthor contain d in itſelf, and ſtruck out at its firſt Se- 
cretion: The Opinion of Anaxagoras deſerves to be men- 


rion'd, 
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ies: The Aſtronomers di- 
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| the xcinguiſh'd by 

Day, and at Night rekindled. Heraclides and the Pytha 
| reans believ'd each Star to be a particular World b) is fe 
8 ethereal Space, and containing an 
an Air, and « Sky : and this Opinion ere in 
the Works of Orpheus: For his Followers affirm d the 


tha they are ſimple Bodies, without 1 Mixture of any E- 

eve them to be com- 
pos d of the ſame Matter as Exhalations and Vapours, and 
conſequently to conſiſt of a Subſtance partly aqueous, partly 
aerial Of all theſe Opinions, the moſt probable is, that 
che Stars are firy Bodies: This was the Sentimem of the 
antient Chriſtian Church, which, in Hymn, Feria ſecunda 


1 


2 


ad Veſper. of which Hymn St. Ambroſe is ſaid robe the Au- 


Immenſe cceli conditor, | 
| Qui mixta ne confunderent 
- uz fluenra dividens; 

Firmans locum ccleſtibus, 

N terræ ri vulis, 

Ur unda flammas temperet; 

Terrz ſolum nec diſſipent, &c. 


: — 


Where we find the Reaſon, why the Waters are plac'd —: 
the Heavens, viz, to reſtrain and temper the exceſſive Fer- 
vour of rhe Sun and Stars. And again; in Hymn, Fer. 


quarta ad Veſper. the ſame Church fings, - $0472 


as  £A oe ate. ac. oa ee . uv EEE 


ms pee des e . AMA A ws as | 


CA Amana If wn 
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And of the ſame Opinion are moſt of the Fathers, not only 
7 the 8 of 8 7 3 Cres. 

ieroſolym. Cæſareus, Theodoreryy D. Chry ſoſtom, Ge- 
gor. Nyſſen. Procopius, and Anaſrafius Sinaita, all of them 
politively aſſert the Stars to be of a firy Nature; and with 
them agree Tertullian, St. Ambroſe, St. Auguſtine, Arno- 

; tins, Anſelmus, Alcuinus, Beda, &c.. Beſides, - 
many of the eminent modern Door hers and Aſtronomers 
concur in the ſame Opinion: Induc'd therefore by all theſe 
16 way bp Balle jr yt? Thar the — 1 
are comp not ies; that they are compos d 
of elementary Matter, form d into firy Globes 3 Koran 2k n 
conſiſt of ſolid and liquid, as this terraqueous Globe of 


ours; and conſequently, that they are ſubject to Alrerarion 


II. Their Lion: whether it be innate, and the Gift of 
the Almighty at their Creation: or mutuatitious, and bor- 
row'd from the Sun: which laſt is the Opinion of Metro- 
dorus, in Plutarch, de Placir. Philoſoph. lib. 2. cap. 17. and 
with him agree many of the modern both Philoſophers and 
Aſtronomers; andir is the Belief of ſome at this Day. The 
firſt Opinion however ſeems to be the moſt probable; and 
Macrobius, in Somn. Scip. lib. 1. cap. 19. aſſerts the Truth 
of ir, in theſe Words: Omnes ſtellas (ſcil. fixas) lumine 
lucere ſuo, quod illæ ſupra ſolem in ipſo puriflimo æthere 
ſunt; in quo omne quicquid eſt, lux naturalis & ſua eſt. 
And this agrees with what we ſaid before touching their 
firy Nature: For there can be no Fire without Light. 
And indeed ir ſeems highly improbable, rhar the Sun can 
illuminate the fix d Stars, fince, as Bulialdus, in Aſtronom. 
Philolaic. lib. 1. cap. 11. obſerves, the Sun's Diameter, if 
it could be beheld Saturn only, would appear too lit= 
tle, and afford too weak a Light ſufficiently; ro aJuſtrare. e- 
ven that Planer, much leſs rherefore can it impart its Lighr 
to the fixt Stars, that are removd to ſo great a Diſtance 
beyond it. For this Reaſon ſome believe each of the fix d 
Stars to be the Head and chief Part of à diſtin& mundane 
Syſtem ; as the Sun is the Head and chief Part of our 
b 8 244 vitble 
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vifble Syſtem: And, as the Sun has ſeveral Planers, con- 
ſtirured and carry d about him; ſo likewiſe every one of 
the fix d Stars has other mundane Bodies, like Planers,diſ- 
pos d and moving around them; tho they are inviſible to 
us, by Reaſon of their great Diſtunce from our Earth. And, 
according to this Opinion, Galilzo, Dialog. 3. Syſtem. 
Coſmic. makes no Scruple to aſſert, that each of the ſix d 
Stars is a Sun, exactly of the ſame Nature with, and per- 
ſectly reſembling, chis of ours; that ir ſerves beſides to 
illuminare the innumerable other Planetary and Lunary 
Bodies, within their reſpective Syſtems: and conſequent- 
Iy is endow d with innate and original Light. - Severgl' o- 
ther of our modern Aſtronomers are of the fame Opinion; 
among them Ricciolus, who, Almageſt. nov. lib. 6 cap. 2. 
has theſe Words: Mihi longe probabilior horum ell. Bra. 
ni, Galilei, Renati des Cartes, & Reithæi) opinio videtur, 
quia magis con venit opificis numinis majeſtati, ut non uni- 
cam ftellarum a fe ipſa tacenrem, ſed plures inftar ſolis ac- 
cenderer: Nec alium fui luminis fontem agnoſterent, 
quam omnium luminum patrem Deum. 


III. Their Cor oux: which viſibly differs according to 
the Variety of their Light, as it is blended and attemper'd 
by rhe different Conſtitution of the Matter, or Subſtance, 
of which they are compos d: for ſome appear ta be of a 
raddy, ot hers of a 1 Hue: ſome of a Gold Colour, 

others of a filver white, othets pallid, &c. whence ſome 
have pretended to form a Judgment of their ſeveral Na- 
rures, and accordingly have rang'd them under the ſeveral 
Planets, of whoſe Qualities rhey imagin'd them chiefly to 
partake ; having Regard to the Proportion of Reſemblance 
they bear in their Colours, to thoſe of the Planets. ö 


IV. Their ScidrirIA Tom: which particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes them from the Planets, which have no ſuch Vibra- 
tion, or twinkling of Light; as generally is obſerv'd, more 
or leſs, in all the fix d Stars, at one time more than at ano- 
ther; and moſt when the Wind is Eaſterly, as Schikardus 
in Aſtroſcop. obſerves. Ariſtorte aſcribes the Cauſe of their 
Scintillation to their Remoteneſs from our Sight; which 
Remoreneſs is the Reaſon, that our Eyes reach them but 
weakly, and with a trembling Laſſitude. To this Opinion 
Pontanus, in Urani?, lib. 2. afſents, when he ſays, | 
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Seintcet alta Illis regio, ſedelque repoſte, 
Quo poſtquam advenit defeſſo lumine viſus, 
Defeſſus tremit ipſe, tamen tremere ipſa videntur. 


But this Reaſon is not  cdnviiicing, ſince, if it were 
true, the Planers, Jupiter and Saturn, ſhould, by Reaſon 
of their great Diſtance, in ſome meaſure affect our Sight 
with ſuch a Trembling or Scintillation; and this we know 
they never do, even in their greateſt Altitude. Others 
aſcribe the Cauſe to Refraction, and imagine this Scintillation 
to atiſe from the unequal Surface of the fluctuating Air, or 
Medium, thro' which the Sight paſſes: in like manner, 
as Srones in the Bottom of a River, ſeem to have a rremu- 
lous Kind of Morion, which nevertheleſs is only the curl'd 
and uneven Undulation of the Surface of the Warer, Bur 
if this Reaſon were true, we ſhould not only in the fix'd - 
Stars, but in the Planets, nay, even in the Moon, diſcover 
ſuch a Scintillation. Gaſſendus, with more Probability, con- 
ceives it to proceed from their native and primigenial 
Light, which, like that of the Sun, ſparkles, and ejacu- 
5 ſuch quick - darting Rays, that our infirmer Sight can 
not look on them without trembling: To this we may 
add their impetuous and whirling Motion about their own 
Axis ; by which there is caus d a more ſuddain and quick- 
er Variation in thoſe fulgid Objects, than the Eye can pur- 
ſue, Bur Scheinerus, in his Mathematical Diſquiſitions, 
firively diſſents from this Opinion. The Scintillation of 
the Stars, ſays he, is nor their proper Revolution or Con- 
volution, not any interiour exeſtuating Commotion; no 
tremulous revibrating of the Sun- Beams, proceeding from 
their firſt or ſecond Motions; no unquiet or unequal Eja- 
culation of their proper Rays; no trembling of the weary'd. 
Sight; not any, nor all of theſe, bur only the Interciſion of 
their ſeveral Species falling upon the Eye; which Intercifi- 
on is caus'd by the unquiet Intercurſation of Vapours vari- 
ouſly affected. Hevelius, tho he allow of their Circum- 
gyration about their own Axis, yet he admits it only as an 
aſſiſting, not as the ſole, Cauſe of their Scintillation: which: 
he imputes rather to a conſtant Evibration of lucid Matter, 
or a continual Expiration of firy Vapours from thoſe celeſti- 
al Bodies; even, ſays he, as we perceive thoſe Fulgurations 
and Ebullitions in the Body of the Sun, which, the groſſer 
they are, and in the greater Plenty they are ejected, fa 
Qqq 2 much 
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much the greater and more viſible Scintillation they cauſe. 
2 ſeyeral Opinions concerning the Scintillation 


V. Their Nowztx : which, according to the Compura- 
tion of Prolemy, including only thoſe that are moſt remark- 
able and viſible, and as they are reduc'd ro the fix common- 
ly receiv'd Degrees of Magnirude, amounts ro only 1022. 
And + lib. 2. cap. 3. reckonsthem to be 1600, But if 
we reflect on the Number of all the Stars in che Firma- 
ment, as we regard them by the Help of a Teleſcope, which 
diſcovers many more than the bare * do, we may af- 

firm them to exceed the Number of human Calculation: 
ano Bruno ſays, their Number is infinite. Ricciolus, 
ec of the Number of the Stars, argues thus, That if 
the Conſtellation of Orion rake up in the Heavens the Space 
of 500 ſquare Degrees, as by Experience we know ies, and 
if every ſquare Space, whoſe Side is but two Degrees, con- 
tainsno leſs chan 500 Stars, as Galilzo, by the Aſſiſtance of 

a Teleſcope, obſerv'd that it does, there will be found in 

the whole Conſtellation of Orion, at leaſt 62300 Stars, tho 

the bare Eye only can nor diſcover in the-whole above 63. 

According to which Proportion, if the reſt of the Conſrella- 
tions were examin'd, and if the Differetice of the Number 

of Stars, that appear by the Teleſcope, over and above 
thoſe diſcetn'd by the bate Eye, were computed, it would 
amount to above 1006000 Stars, beſide thoſe in the Milky 
Way: Nay, ſays Ricciolus, Almageſt. Nov. Tom. 1. 1.6. 
p. 413. if any Man ſhould reckon them above 2000000, 
the Number would not ſeem to me improbable, Mihi qui- 


dem nihil inopinabile finxerit. Some of the Rabbins of the 


Jews will not allow the whole Number of Stars to amount 
ro above 12000: but the Cabaliſts admit of no leſs than 
29000 Myriads, which Number Schickardus believes too 
exorbitant; and imagines, that the whole Extent of the 
Heavens, is not capable of receiving above 26712 Myriads, 
even though they were plac'd contiguous ro one another: 
bur as to this Particular of the Number of the Stars, we 
ought to agree with Schottus, who, in Præluſ. in Firmament. 
Triner. Ecſtatic. Kircheri, in Schol. 1. ſays, Thar it is an 
Arrogance indeed intolerable, to believe that our Sight, 
how ſrrengrhen'd and aſſiſted ſoever by the Help of Tele- 
ſcopes, can diſcover all the Stars in the Expanſe of Heaven; 
abif extream Piece of Folly, to pretend to include them 

* | | | Within 
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within the Bounds of any Definite Number 3 that i 


the Work of the Almighty only, who alone numbers the | 


Multitude of the Stars, and calls them all by their Names. 


VI. Their Fiouxz: Which is apparemiy ſpherical or 
round: and yet Plutarch, de Placit. Philoſoph. lib. 2. 
cap. 14. relates the different Opinions of the Antients, even 


as to this Particular: Cleanthes held them to be pyramidal, 


and that they end in a ſharp Cone: Anaximenes woul, 

have them to be like Studs, or Nails, fix d in the chryſtal- 
line Firmament, like Jewels in a Ring. Others imagin d 
them to be flat, and, as it were, firy and lucid Plates, as 
ſo many flat Pictures, not of any Thickneſs or Profundity. 
Scheinerus, and Antonius Maria de Reitha, will have them 
to be of divers Figures or Faces, of a poly- angular Shape ; 


and ſuch indeed the larger Sort of Teleſcopes repreſent them. 


Kepler in Epit. Aſtronom. p. 498. deſcribes like ſo 

many lucid Fins, of Re, caſting, forth. on all Sides 
their Rays of Light: inſomuch that we arg to take their Ei- 

gure to be only phyſically ſpherical, nor mathematically ſo: 
0 


r tho, inthe firſt Acceptation, they may be ſaid to be 


round Bodies, yet, according to the later, their Surface may 
8 found to be uneven, and to conſiſt of many Angles, or 


VII. Their Macnitups : of which divers Calculations 
have been made by many eminent Aſtronomers; bur to 
little Purpoſe: for ſo great a Diverſity of Opinions has a- 
riſen among them, partly, becauſe Authours can not agree 
as to the Diſtances of the Stars from the Earth, which is 
the ſuppos d Centre of the World; and partly becauſe of 
the different Eſtimates of their apparent Diameters, that 
have been made by the Eye, by Tycho Brahe, and other 
more antient Aſtronomers; and by Teleſcopes by the Mo- 
dern: inſomuch, that we oughr ingenuouſly to acknow- 
ledge with Schickardus, that, veras illarum magnitudines 
vere ignoramus, we are indeed ignorant of their true 
Magnirude, gs 5 ö 7 


VIII. Their P.acs and Drgrancs from the Earth, or 


rather from the Sun: which is a Queſtion ſo hard to re- 


ſolve, that Pliny long ago pronounc'd it to be no leſs than a 
Piece of Madnels to inquire into it: and Ricciolus, Alma- 
geſt. Nov. lib. 6. cap. 7. treating of this Subject, bas _—_ 

| | J 
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fir, in the Front of his Diſcourſe, to lay it down as an un- 
deniable Truth, Thar Men can not, by any certain and e- 
videnr Obſervation, come to the rrue Knowledge of the Pa- 
rallax and Diſtance of the fix d Stars. For it is not known, 
whether the Stars are all in the ſame ſphetical Surface, e- 
qually diſtant from rhe Centre of the World; or whether 

they are plac d ar unequal Diftatices ; that is ro ſay, ſome 
higher, lower, as the old Stoicks held them to be, 
fappoſing the Diff rence of their Luſtre, and of their appa- 
rent Magnitude, to proceed from the Diverſiry of their Si- 
tuation, according as they are more or leſs diſtant from 
our Sighr : Thus Manilins, giving the Reaſon why ſome of 
rhe Stars in Orion appear more obſcure than rhe others, ſays, 


Non quod clara minus, ſed quod magis alta recedunt. 


And this Hypotheſis has ſo great an Appearance of Truth, 
rhat the learned r Tycho Brake, Galilzo, and 
Kepler, readily embrace it. And thus we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that their Diſtances are as various as thoſe of the 
Planers, and that ir is ſcarce poſſible to diſcover their true 
Diftance, becauſe our ſhort and feeble Sighr, being unable 
ro diſtinguiſh their various Intervals, judges them to be all 
plac'd in the ſame concave ſpherical Surface. 


IX. Their rxoetn Morton: which is twofold : Firſt, 
that of Circumrotation about their own Centre, around 
which they are whirl'd with wonderful Celerity; which, as 
we ſaid before, is in Part the Reaſon of their Scintillation: 
and this Motion is call'd, motus vertiginis. Secondly, their 
Morro or RRvoLur fon, from Weſt to Eaſt: ſecundum 
ductum Eclipticæ, in which they are obſervd to move ſo 
very flowly, that they run nor through one Degree in the 
Ecliptick ſooner than in the Space of e Gong Vears, 
nineteen Days and twelve Hours, within a Trifle: and 
they compleat nor the whole Circle of 360 Degrees, in 
lefs than 25579 Years, which is the Annus magnus Plato» 
nicus; tho? the Antients compured it to amount to 36000 
Years: And this great Plaronick Year, which conſiſts of 
25579 Sydercal Years, is equal ra 23580 equinodtial 
Years. And thus I have given a ſhort Account of the moſh 
remarkable Obſervations touching the fix d Stars. 
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Becauſe the Frans, confin'd to little Space, 


Grow fierce and wild, and ſock a larger Place, 
565 And thus thro' the vaſt Hz AV be gin their Race. 
Or elſe external Alx, or ſubtile Wind 
p Ma whirl them round: Or they way move to find 
Their Nouriſhment ; 2 rf N Food invites, 
And kindly calls their BY greed? 

570 For rae whar fin ce — 3 to riſe 
And ſet; What 82 our ſingle SæIES 
Is hard to tell : — 

And therefore I, how Sr ans may move, propoſe 
A thouſand Ways, and numerous as thoſe : 

575 And what may whirl the Sun, and pale-fac'd Moon, 
In all the Won tos; bur can not fix on one, 
Altho but one rules here; but which that is 
Tis hard to ; it may be chat or this. 17 

And that the usavy PAR xs ſhouldend their Race, 

180 pr reſt ; and EARTH poſſeſs the m1Dpts Place, 

Wzrcur decay d; chat Pow'r did weaker grow, 
Becauſe convenient Things were plac'd below, 
That roſe with it, to which tis cloſely join d; 
By nat'ral Ties, and wet? hr Bands confind : 


0 0 to the Air; but havi in a 
8 2 i. Our — 9 we ſee Manner, laid afide all irs A g 


— continually, and he calls and 


them fingle; becauſe the E 
reans held a Multitude _—_— But it would not be ſo, if 5 
to be in the All, or Univerſe,and Earth had been brought out of 


all of them, like this of ours, or 
even of a greater Extent, 


379. HOT, &c. ] But ſince beta oak 


L. often mentions the [2s our 

great bebe, oof of the Earth, it OI 0 mo =_ oor of 
, h them, tho' neither the not 

2 e the other Members are burden- 


hangs without Motion in the 
Air, and docs not rather preſs 
downwards and fall precipitate- 

Re the infinite Void ? To 
this the Poet anſwers in theſe 


ſome ro one another, becauſe they 
are mutually congeneal, and 
bound to one another by a — 
ral and common Band. E 


„5 — us d aro 


= v. That tho' it have ſo hap- 


that the Air only is cir- 
the Earth, yet 
N both Air and Earth are 
2 by natural and kindred 
ies, and from their very Be- 
* ing are Parts of the ſame 


i, the Earth is no Burthen 


rus to Herodotus ſays, yi 

nd tel iroxadh, ws ovyſe 

See the Note on Book II. v. $62. 
584, By natural Ties] Ariſto- 

tle will not allow, that the Earth 

is therefore ſuſpended in the mid- 

dle of the Air, becauſe it is con- 


geneal, and, as it were, of a Piece 
with 
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_ Grows light, nor 
-— Juſt as in Man, t 
e FEI the WHOLE; 
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585 And thus it ſoftly reſts, and, hanging there, 

les down the Lower Arg, 
e Nxcx the Hzap ſuſtains, 
yet not one Part complains 


— *. 7 "+ LR 
- & 
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Of pretiing Weight ; neither is'vex'd with Pains : 


Yer other Wx1Gars im 
Tho' lighter far, contra 


* 
Such vaſt Impott from ſim lar Parts does 
| hen one is aptly join'd t another Thing.J J 


d we ftrair perceive, .- 
grieve. 


* \ 
* 
2 a 
o 
* 


So Earxtx was faſhion'd in irs proper Place:: 
595 Not made, then thruſt into the ſtrange Embrace 
Of diff rent Ars, but with the Won began; | mo 


A certain Paz of it, as Limps of Man, 
| EAR TR does often 
The upper Ars, diſturbing all above: 


Befides ; the $KAx1 


wo 


' 


600 Which could not be, unleſs the ſtrongeſt Tie 
Did cloſely join the Eazrn, the Alx, and Sær. 


NOTES. 


with it, as Epicurus believ'd. 
bur ſays the Reaſon is, becauſe ir 
is the heavieſt of all theElements 
And Plato, in Phædon. will have 
the Equability of the Earth ir 
ſelf, to be the Cauſe of its Stati- 
on in the Middle of the Uni- 
verſe : According to whoſe Opi- 
nion, Ovid. Metam. 1. v. 12.ſays, 


Et 3 pendebat in acre 
relius . wt” ; 

Ponderibus librata ſuis, — 

And our Milton in like manner: 


The Earth, ſelf-balanc'd, on her 
Centre hung. 


392. Such vaſt, &c.) This 
and the following Verſe we have 
| Inſerred to fill up a Lacuna, 
which Creech, having totally 
omitted this Verſe of his Au- 
thour, 


Uſque adeo magni refert, cui 


quæ ad jaceat res, 


398. Beſides, &c. ] In theſe 
4. v. he brings another Argu- 
ment of the exion of the 
Earth and Air : Becauſe, ſays he, 
the Thunder, that cauſes violent 
Motions in the Air, makes the 
Earth tremble, which it could 
not do, but that they are of a 
Piece, n 
| Here our Tranſlatour 
to have imperfectly render d 
the Senſe of his Authour, -whoſe 
Werds are, | 


prætereà grandi Tonitru concuſ- 
ſa repent? | 

Terra, ſupra quz ſe ſunt, concu- 
tit omnia motu. 

Quod facere haud ulla poſſet ra- 
tione, niſi eſſet | 

Partibus atriis mundi cœloque 
revincta. 


&. 8 % 


$4 


i. e. Beſides, the Earth, when 

ever it is ſhaken, on a ſuddain, | 
by a violent Thunder, makes 
every Thing that is u it, 
ſhake and tremble: Which it 


had left in all the former Edi- 


tions of this Book, 


could by no- means do, unleſs, 
&c, Compare this with Creech's 
Trans- 
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Thin ſubtile SouLs, cauſe cloſely join d, do prop 
The mighty Wz1cur of Lins, and bear it up: 
What raiſe the LiMss in leaping, what controul, 

605 And guide their Motion, bur the ſubtile Sour? 
Which ſhews the weighry Force of Things reſin d, 
When ty'd to others of a groſſer Kind; is 8 : 
As Alx to EAnTR, to our groſs Lins the Mtn! 

Bur farther on: the Sum and Moon do bear 
610 No greater HzaTs, nor Ficuxss than appear; * 
8 ; 2 u 


Tranſlation, and fee his Er-] Sepſe: As we retire from any 
rour. Fire, ſo long as we are within 
602. Thin, &c.] But becauſe 


ſuch a diſtance of ir, that we can 
it may ſeem wonderful, that ſo perceive its Light and Heat, the 
ſubtile a Body as the Air, ſhould | Fire ſeems no leſs than it does 
ſupport a Maſs, ſv vaſtly thick | when we are near it: But we feel 
as ths Earth; he adds in thele| the Heat, and perceive the Light 
7. v. that the Soul, which is a of the Sun: Therefore the Sun is 
moſt ſubtile Subſtance, ſuſtains | of the ſame Magnitude it ſeems 
our ponderous Body: nay, not to be: Then he adds of the 
only that, but even lifts it up, Moon, that we diſtincily ſee the 
and makes it leap from the] ourmoſt Verge and face of it: 
Ground. | | And yet we ſhould ſee it but con- 

604. What raiſe - what | fuſed * if it were ſo far off, that 

controul,] Where we muſt un- | ics Diſtance took away any of its 
derſtand the Word Things: An] Magnitude: Laſtly, he ſays of 
Ellipfis, too — us'd by | the Stars, that they ire not much 
Creech, tho hardly allowable in larger, nor much Jeſs, but rather 
our Language, which hates all juſt as big as they ſeem; for 
grammatical Figures, and loves even the Fires that we ſee here 
ro ſpeak plain. What, without | below at diſtance from one ano- 
a Sübſtantive, is always in the 12 ther, either by Day, or by N ighe, 
gular Number: What ra preſent to our Eyes the like va- 

riety of Sizes. Epicurus writes 


what controuls. Sed hoc obirer. 
609, Bur farther, &c. ] Epicu- | the very ſame Doctrine to Py- 


rus, in the tenth Book of Laerti-| thocles, 
us, ſpeaking of the Magnitude off Thus neither Epicurus, nor 


the Sun Stars, ſays : that in| Lucretius after him,affirm'd any 
as much as it relates to us to thing for certain concerning the 
judge of it, their Magnitude is the Magnitude of the Sun, Moon, 
ſame that it appears to be: and ſ and Stats: And indeed ſo many, 
that as to che hing itſelf, it is] and ſo various are the Opinions 
ſomewhat bigger, or ſome what] both of the Antients and Mo- 
lefs, or elſe exactly the ſame that| derns, of this Matter, that it is 
it ſeems: inſomuch that our im ble ro ground any pro- 
Eyes lie very little, if they do at] bable Belief upon them: How- 
all, The Poet in theſe 27. v. al- even, I will give ſome of their 
ſerts the ſame thing, and endea- Opinions, but rather for Curio- 
ere 
0 u 8 : 1Tus e Sun to a Foot 
1 | Rre broad : 
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Becauſe that Sr acx, rthro' which the Rays can fly, 
The Hzar can reach our Toben, the Licht our 17 4 
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NOTES. 


broad : II. Anaxagoras, many 
times às big as e as bas of 
Pel neſus. III. Animaxan- 
der, as big as the Earth. IV. Em- 
pedocles, a vaſt Maſs of Fire, 
even bigger than the Moon. 
V. Archelaus, the biggeſt of all 
the celeſtial Lights. VI, Plato, 
never to be conceiv'd, nor found 
out. VII. Cicero, immenſe. 
VIII. The Egyptians, and after 
them Macrobius, eight times as 
big as the Earth. IX. Others, 
whole inion Cicero, Tatius, 
and Philoponus mention, but 
conceal their Names, above eigh- 
teen times as big as the Earth. 
X. Eratoſthenes, ſeven and twen- 
ty times as big as the Earth. 
XI. Cleomedes, near three hun- 
dred times as big as the Earth. 
XII. Ariſtarchus, above two 
hundred fifry four times as big 
as the Earth. XIII. Hipparchus, 
à thouſand and fifty times as big 
as the Earth. XIV. Plurarc 

fays, there were ſome who held 
the Sun to be a thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty eight times 
as big as the Earth. XV. Poſſi- 
donius, fifty nine Thouſand three 
hundred and nineteen times as 
big as the Earth. What Cer- 
tainty then can be grounded on 
ſo many different Opinions? And 
Archimedes ound it was next to 
impoſſible to take the Diameter 
of the Sun, becauſe neither the 
Sight, nor the Hands, nor the 
Organs, by which the Obſerya- 
tion is perceiv'd, are ſufficient to 
demonſtrate it exactly, and there- 
fore no Credit ought to be given 
to them. This makes Lactanti- 
us ſay, Dementiam eſſe diſqui- 
rere, aut ſcire velle, Sol utrum- 
ne tantus, quantus videtur, an 
multis partibus major fit quam 
omnis hæc terra: That it is a 


folly to inquire, or be deſirous 
to know, whether the Sun be as 
big as he ſeems to be, or many 
Times bigger than the whole 
Earth, And the ſame Uncertain- 
ty there is likewiſe 1 
the Magnitude of the Moon, an 
of the other Planets and Stars. 
But the more modern, both 
Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, 
tho” their Opinions be indeed 
yarious, as to the Magnitude of 
this Glorious Luminary, yet 
having grounded on more 
probable Methods of Obſervati- 
on, have at leaſt come nearer the 
Truth, than the Antients, and 
not left us ſo much in the Dark, 
nor in ſo great Uncertainty con- 
cerning it. It is moſt certain, 
that we form a right Tug mane 
of the Magnitude of an Object, 
by the Diſtance of one Part of 
it from another, and by the Di- 
ſtance of the whole from us: 
For the Diſtance of it being firſt 
confider'd, we find that the Rays 
from all Parts of the Object 
cauſe an Impreſſion on the Reri- 
na in the Extremities of more or 
leſs diſtance Fibres : Therefore 
the farther diſtant thoſe Extre- 
mities, ſo impreſs'd, are from 
each other, the greater we judge 
the Object to be; and in like 
manner on the contrary : inſo- 
much that it is firſt neceſſary to 
know the Diſtance of an Object, 
before we can attain to the true 
Knowledge of its Magnitude : 
And therefore whenever we are 
miſtaken in the Diſtance, we 
muſt neceſſarily be deceived in 
the Magnitude likewiſe: And 
conſequently, as often as wejudge 
an Object to be farther from us 
than it really is, we imagine it 
to be bigger than it is; becauſe 


the farther diſtant an Object Th 
- .the 
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Can leflen nothing, nor contract the Frame, 


Nor make the FixR appear a milder Flame: 


Now 


NOTES. 


the leſs will be the Space between 
the incident Points of the Rays, 
that-make the Impreſſion on the 
Retina: And on the contrary, 
as often as we judge the Obje 
to be nearer us than indeed it is. 
we fancy it to be leſs than really 
it is, becauſe the Space between 
the Points of the Rays, &c. is 
larger. Hence we ſee the Rea- 
ſon, why it is ſo difficult to come 
by the true Knowledge of the 
Sun's Magnitude : For the Di- 
ſtance of the Sun from the Equa- 
tor is ſo hard to be diſcovered, 
that, if we may believe Pliny, 
to endeavour to find it out, pe- 


dementis otij eſt, is an Im- 
0 


ployment fit for none but Mad- 
men. Ricciolus likewiſe confeſ- 


ſes, that the Sublimity of the Sun 
has exceeded and baffled hither- 
to the Search and Inveſtigation 
of all Aſtronomers. However 


& | he himſelf ſays, in Almageſt, 


lib. 3. cap. 11. That the true 
Magnitude of the Sun may be 
known from its true Semidia- 
meter; for that, being doubled, 
ives its true Diameter, whence 
its other Species of Magnitude 
are derived, according to the 
Rule of Proportion. This Me- 
thod has been obſerv'd by man 

of the moſt learned and judici- 


ous Aſtronomers, whoſe Opini- 


ons concerning the Sun's Magni - 
tude, may be ſeen at one View 
in the follow ing Table, 


Rrr 2 


The 
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The true Magnitude of the S ux 
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Hs glorious Luminary is in Hebrew call d 
F Chamah, or Schemaſn, from bis Hear, or 
Ado Schemer, i. e. Dominus Sol: By the 
Ja Phcenicians, Baal Schemaim, i. e. Dominus 
Coeli: in Chaldee, Schemſo; in Arabick, El 

= Schemo: By the Greeks, "Ha@- and pg, 

(EXPE quaſi pos 77 gle, i, e. Lux virz, whence rhe 
Larine, Phœbus, call'd likewiſe Titan, Apollo, Cor Ccli, 
Oculus Jovis, and *Aibep©-, i. e. oculus ætheris. The 
Egyprians call'd the Sun, Potiris, which in their Language 
ſigniſies, the Holy God; and Oſyris, from his vital and 
kindlby Heat: as, on the contrary, Typhon and Seth, from 
his violent and deſtructive Fervour : and by them call'd like- 
wiſe Horus: By the Perfians Mithra; i. e. Dominus or Dy- 
neſta: by the antienr Arabs, Urotalt, i. e. Lucis Deus; and 
Duſares, or Dai-Uſar, i, e. Deus perluſtrans, as Sebedius de 
Dijs German. interprets thoſe Names. By the Syrians, ac- 
cording ro Macrobius, the Sun was call'd Adad, or, as Sca- 
liger and Selden would rather have ir, Ahad, or Elhad, 1. e. 
unus : or as Ponranus in his Notes on Macrobius, Badad, i. e. 
Solus, unicus. Heraclirus, as Macrobius in Somn, Scip. lib. 
1. cap. 20. calls rhe Sun the Fountain of all celeſtial Light and 
Heat: Moſt of the Antients, as Democritus, Metrodorus, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, &c. and of the Moderns likewiſe, as Kepler, 


Scheinerus, Rheitæ, Bulialdus, Kircher, Ricciolus, &c. imagine 
the Sun to be a real firy Body, conſiſting of true proper Ele- 


mentary Fire, partly liquid, partly ſolid: The liquid is as 
it were an Ocean of Light, and moves with flaming Billows, 
and firy Ebullitions: This is manifeſt to thoſe who regard 
that moſt glorious Luminary, by the help of a Teleſcope : 
The ſolid Parts are, like the Land in our Terraqueous Globe, 
divided into Continents, INands, Mountains and Rocks, as if it 
were to reſtrain the vehement Motion of the exeſtuating ſolar 
Ocean, and by the frequent Allifions to repel, diſſipate and 
break the impetuous Force of it; to the end it may with 


- 


greater 


4 
1 
[| 
| 
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greater Efficacy imparr its all productive Virtue to the Bodies ; 
on which ir beſtows Light and Influence. * 


Ir is likewiſe probable, that within the ſolar Globe, as in 
this Earth of ours, there are vaſt Caverns and Recepracles of 
Fire, thar break our of the Suns ignivomous Mountains, in 
like manner as ſubterranean Fires are ejected out of the 
Mountains Etna, Hecla, and Veſuvius: Beſides, the ſolid 
Parts of the Sun, within whoſe-Bowels is contain d rhe fluid 
and liquid Fire, like Metal in a Furnace, are thoroughly ig- 
nify d, in the ſame manner as the Bricks of the Rooks and 
Sides of Furnaces are made red hot, and look of the ſame 
Colour as the firy Maſs of melted Matter within them. 


It is farther. ſuppos d, that the ſolid. Parts of the Sup cone 
gt of a Matter abeſtinous and iricombuſtible, and far bet · 
ter able to reſiſt the Voracity of Fire than this Earth of ours: 
Nay, ſuppoſing that ſome Parts of the Sun here and there 
mould be conſum'd, and whole Mountains be leveld and 
waſted, yet there is no neceſſity from thence, that the Globe 
of the Sun ſhould be totally . no more than is this 
Earth by the frequent Accidents of ſuch Kinds of Ruins and 
Decays. Moreover, the Splendour, as well of the fluid, as 
ſolid Fire of the ſolar Globe, is evidently far more bright than 
our Fire or Flame here below: the End for which it was 
made neceſſarily requiring it ſnould be ſo: Since it may 
reaſonably be conjectur d, to be created for the Fountain of 
Light, if not of the Whole World, ar leaſt of the Planetary 
It is likewiſe obſervd; that as well this liquid Sea of Fire, 
as that which breaks out of the Caverns and Mountains, 
conſtantly exhales fuliginous Vapours, not black and ſooty, 
like the Smoke of our Fire, but bright and clear; and that 
theſe Exhalations, condenſing in the ambient Ether, do in a 
manner overcaſt the Sun, as Clouds overſhadow the Earth. 
From all which, and from the Evidence of frequent Obſer- 
vations, lately made by the Help of the Teleſcope, is ma- 
nifeſt the Miſtake of Ariſtotle and his Followers; who ima- 
gine the Sun to be an unalterable Subſtance, whereas indeed 
he is ſubject ro divers Changes and Alterations : which nor 
only the Generation and Production, but the Diſſolution 
— Corruption likewiſe of ſeveral Phænomenons in the Body 
of the Sun, altogether unknown to the Antients, clearly de- 
5 monſtrate: 
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monſtrate: Among which the moſt remarkable are thoſe: 
__ Aſtronomers call the Maculz ſalares, and the — | 
læ es. | 


The Maculz, or Spots are, they tell us, certain cloudy 
obſcutiries —_— upon the Disk of the Sun; and ſuppos'd 
by ſome to be a 4 chloe Matter or Exhalation, 
ſometimes cloſely compacted into one, ſometimes diſpersd 
and diſſipated into ſeveral Parcels, and iſſuing from irs fer- 
vent firy Body, by Force of its extream Heat: Bur whether 
they are in the Sun itſelf, or ſome Space diſtant from it, is 
not certain: However, it is from ſeveral Obſervations moſt 

bable, that they are in the very Body of the Sun, or at 
feaſt not far from the Surface of it: They are very irregular 
in their Shapes and Figures, as well in regard to their Form 
as Size ; and ſome of rhem are more durable than' others : 
And thoſe that have the longeſt Duration, are held to be the 
ſolid Parts of the Sun, and it is believ'd that the reaſon why 
they diſcover themſelves in various Figures, and of different 
Magnirudes, is becauſe of the vertiginous Motion of the Sun 
about his own Axle, repreſenting them to our Sight in di- 

vers Situations. Rule 441 4 We, 


The Faculz ſolares are held to be partly maſſy Globes of 
Fire, that burſt out of the ignivomous ſolar Mountains; and 
which, by reaſon of their Brightneſs, ſnine amidſt the Ma- 
culæ, or fuliginous cloudy Vapours, and ſometimes diſap- 
pear in a ſnort ſpace of time, ſometimes continue long viſible: 
and partly Effervencies of the exeſtuating ſolar Ocean; which, 
by reaſon of the exceſſive innate Fervour of the Globe of 
the Sun, boils up into mighty Waves, like ſo many Moun- 
rains of Light, that ſcatrer and diſperſe the darker Maculæ, 
and diſcover, as it were a firy Ocean, fluctuating and agi- 
tated with flaming Billows of exceſſive Splendour: But Schei- 
nerus in diſquiſit. Mathem. defines them thus: Faculz ſunt 
areolæ in ſole lucidiores reliquo ejuſdem corpore: 1, e. The 
Faculæ are certain ſmall Plats, or Quarters in the Sun, bright - 
er than the reſt of his Body. Galilæo in Letter. 3; delle 
Macchie Solari, deſcribes them as follows; In the Face of 
the Sun, ſays he, there appear certain Marks, brighter, than 
the reſt, and which obſerve the ſame Motion as the Macu- 
læ : Nor can it be doubred but that they are inherent in the 
very Body of the Sun; becauſe it is not credible, that there 

| can 


| 
| 
| 
t 
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can be any Subſtance more refulgent than that of the Sun 
Laſtly, This Obſervation of the Sun's Spors and- Lights 
has given Occafion to Aſtronomers to remark, that the 
his Motion of Revolution, diurnal and annual, 

according to the Hypotheſis of the Immobility of the Earth, 


has likewiſe a Motion from Eaſt to Weſt about his own Axle: 


which Converſion is finiſh'd, acrording to ſome, in the ſpace 
of twenty ſeven Days, or thereabouts: According to Kepler 
and others, in twenty four Hours: but others aſſign it a 
much more wonderful Celeriry, particularly Otto de Guer- 
tick, who affirms rhe verriginous Courſe of the Sun to be 


compleated in a moments Space. All which conſider d, to- 


gether with what we ſaid before of the Sun's Magnitude, we 
may well ſay with Lucrerinsz r 


Nam licet hinc mundi patefactum totius unum 
Largifluum fontem ſcatere, atque erumpere flumen 
Ex omni mundo, qud fic elementa vaporis 
Undique conveniunt, & fic congeſtus eorum 
Confluit, ex uno capite hic ut profluat ardor. 


e Gare Pen; Thar & i u wer 
rhe Sun diſpenſes ſo much Light and Hear to the Earth. 


As to the Figure of the Sun, Epicurus affirm'd nothing for 
certain concerning that neither, but only ſaid, that the vari- 
ous Opinions of ſeveral Men, of the different Figure of the 
Sun, might for any thing he knew to rhe contrary, be all of 


them true. Mean while tis certain that the 112 differ'd 


concerning the Figure of the Son likewiſe : For I. rhe Py- 
rhagoreans, Plaronicks, Peripatericks and Stoicks held the 
Sun to be globous, II. Anaximenes believ'd it to be flat, 
and broad like a Leaf, or Plate of Iron, or other Metal. 
III. Others to be in Shape like a Diſh or Platter. IV. Hera- 
clirus would have the Sun crooked, and bending like the Keel 
of a Boat: They gave likewiſe rhe ſame different Figures to 
the Moon and Stars. The Figure of the Sun is now uni- 
verſally held ro be glebous. | | 
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615 Now fince the vig'rous Ra vs do freely flow , ; 


As far as us, and viſit all below; 
Their Fires, and Ficurss are the ſame they ſhow: 
Nor greater all, nor leſs, 128 

| And thus the Moon, ' , 
Whether with BoxRow'd Rars, or with her own, 
620 She view the World, carries no larger $1zz, 
No fiercer FL Aus, than thoſe that ſtrike our Eyes. 
For Os1zcrs, far remov d, at Diſtance ſeen, 
When too much hind ring Arn is plac'd between, 
No certain Flux ſhow: no Exx can trace 
625 Each Line, each Figure of the diſtant Face: 


But 

NOTES. 
619. Borrow'd Rays For jas the Sun has, but only a mw 
ſome hold the Moon to have no ſtuatitious Light, borrow'd 


rom the Sun ; which her being 
lac'd beneath the Sun, evident- 
y evances : His Words are theſe, 
Lunam, que luce propri caret, & 
e ſole mutuatur, neceſſe eſt fonti 
luminis ſui efſe ſubjectam: Hæc 
enim ratio facit lunam non ha- 
bere lumen proprium, cæteras 
omnes ſtellas lucere ſuo, quod 
illæ ſupra ſolem locate, in ipſo 
puriſſimo æthere ſunt, in quo 
omne, quicquid eſt, lux natura- 
lis & ua eſt.— Luna vero, 
quia ſola ipſa ſub ſole eſt, & ca- 
ducorum jam regioni luce ſus 
carenti proxima, lucem niſi de 
—— ſole, cui reſplendet, 
habere non potuit. Luna 
ſpeculi inſtar, lumen, quo illu- 

ratur emittit; & fit acceptæ 
luci penetrabilis adeo, ut eam de 
ſe rurſus emittat, nullum tamen 
ad nos perferentem ſenſum calo- 
ris, quia lucis radius, cum ad 
nos de origine ſug, id eſt, de ſo- 
le pervenit, naturam ſecum ig- 
nis, de quo naſcitur, deyehir; 
cum vero in lunæ corpus infun- 
ditur, & inde reſplendet, ſolam 
refundir clarituduiem, non calo- 
rem; nam & ſpeculum, cum 


but only reflects the Light, like | ſplendorem de ſe vi oppoſiti emi- 
nus ignis emittit, ſolam ignis ſi- 


a Looking-glaſs, aſcribes it to 
her having no Light of her own, militudinem carentem ſenſu ca- 
Sf loris 


Light but what ſhe borrows from 
the Sun: but others will have 
her ſhine with no Light but her 
own: Lucretius does not decide 
this Controverſy, but only pro- 
poſes each Opinion. IT is mo 

probable, and generally believ d 
hn: hy that the Moon hor- 
rows her Tight from the Sun, 
This Opinion is grounded on the 
Opacity of that Planet, which 
indeed proves the Moon to be al- 
rogether depriv'd of any innate 
or proper Light of her own: 
and this Opacity is demonſtra- 
becauſe in her total 


bly prov'd 3 
1 ſhe wholely loſes her 
Luftre : which, on the contrary, 
if ſhe had any of her own, would 
rather, in the greateſt Darkneſs, 
become more viſible and conſpi- 
cuous: whence it is rationally 
concluded, that all the Light ſhe 
has,is from the Sun, and that the 
Moon, as ſhe is an opacous, ſo 
too ſhe is a denſe Body, fitted, 
and apt to receive and reflect the 
Light of the Sun. Macrobius, 
giving the Reaſon, why the Moon, 
when ſhe ſhines, does not impart 
any Warmth, as well as the Sun, 
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But ſince the Moon preſents a certain Sizx, 
A certain Syarx, and Ficuks, to our Eyes, 8 
Tis plain, that it appears as great as tis. 


Bur farther on: Since all our Frames below, 
630 Ar Diſtance ſeen, do various Sizes ſhow ; 
Now lower ſink, now raiſe their lofry Head, 
And now contracted ſeem, now farther ſpread : 


Or ſomewhar greater than their Ficurzs are, 


We may conclude the STARrs, when ſeen from far, 8 


635 Or ſome what, tho bur little leſs, appear. 
| But more: no Wonder that ſuch vaſt Supplies, 
Such SrREAMsS of Rays from this ſmall Sun ſhould 


As cheriſh all with Hear, and fill the Skies. 


P 
1 8 


For we may fancy this the SrRING or FiRR, 
640 To which the Varours of the WoxLD retire; 
There gather into STRE Amis, and thence they fall. 


As from the FounTArns Head, and ſpread oer all: 


Thus 


NOTES. 


foris oſtendit, &. In Somn. Scip. 
lib, 1. cap. 19. and Cicero, lib, 2. 
de Naturs Deor. is of the fame 
Opinion. And Feſtus.in voce Mu- 
Jus, obſerves, that the Moon is 
ſaid to be drawn by Mules, in 
Regard to her borrow'd Light ; 
becauſe, as Mules are not gene- 
rated out of their own Kind.but 
of a Horſe ; ſo the Moon is ſaid 
to ſhine, not with her own, bur 
notho lumine, as Lucretius in 
this Place. and after him Carul- 
Jus expreſſes it, with a Baſtard 
Lighe, which ſhe derives from 
the Sun. And Milton, ſpeaking 
of the Sun, calls him 


Light! 

To him, as to their Fountain, 
other Stars 
Repairing. in their golden Urns 

raw Light; 
And hence the Morning-Planet 
gilds her Horns. 
— - Leſs bright the Moon, 
His Mirrour: with full Face 
borrowing her Light 
From him, &c. - 


629. But farther, &c ] In 
theſe 7. v. he ſpeaks of the Mag- 


Great Palace of all 


nitude of the other Stars and 
Ig : ON = ves we have al- 
ready en at large, v. 351. 
636. 58. — Bur it 
feems almoſt impoſlible, that ſo 
much Heat and Light, as are 
diffus'd thro' the whole Sky, im- 
menſe as it is, ſhould flow from 
ſo ſmall a Body as the Sun, if it 
be no vigger than it appears to 
be. To ſatisfy this Difficulty, 
Lucretius teaches, ing, v. that 
we may imagine the Sun to be as 
the perpetual Source of Light 
and Heat : becauſe the Seeds of 


Light and Heat continually flow 


from all Parts of the Univerſe 
into the Body of the Sun, as into 
a great Fountain : ſo that we 
feel and perceive the Heat and 
Light, not of the Sun only, but 


of the whole World : To which 


he adds, in 10. v. that perhaps 
the Air, near the Sun, is ſet a- 
fire by his Beams : and that ma- 
ny firy Particles, inviſible to us, 
are hovering about his Orb; 
and thence may proceed ſo great 
a Profuſion of Links and Hear. 

hus Lucretius, in a Thing ſo 
doubtful, dares pronounce. no- 
thing for certain, 


652, Dark 
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Thus have we ſeen a little Fouwrarn yield 
Vaſt ſpreading Streams, and flow o'er all the Field. 
645 Or elſe the Sun might kindle neighb'ring Arr, 
And raiſe ſurprizing Heat and Fervour there: 
Perchance the Alx is of convenient Frame, 
And may be kindled by a little Flame: | 
As oft in STRaw and Corn fierc® Flames prevail, 
650 From one poor falling Spark, and ſpread o er all: 
Or elſe the Sun has ſecret ſtores of Hear, 
Dark, and unſhining Stores, but vaſtly great: 
And theſe increaſe the Warmth, theſe move the Senſe, 
And theſe, united, make the Heat intenſe. 
655 How tow'rds both Por Es the Suns fixt Journey bends, 


And how the Yz AR his crooked Walk attends, 
NOTES, 


Py 


652. Dark Stores of Heat] 
The Original has, cæcis fervori- 
bus, that is to ſay, inviſible to 
us: For, as Paſſeratius notes, 
cæcus fignifies not only what 
does not ſee, but alſo whatever 
is not ſeen. Cæcum non tan- 
tum quod non videt, ſed etiam 
quicquid non videtur. In Pro- 
pert. lib. 2, Eleg. 27. X 

655, How towards, &c. ] In 
Order to explain the annual 
Courſe of the Sun, and the 
monthly Courſe of the Moon, 
through the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiack, he firſt propoſes, in 
25. v. the Opinion of Democri- 
rus, who taught, that the lower 
Spheres are roul'd and whirl'd 
around by the higheſt Orb,call'd 
the Primum Mobile, either 
ſwifter or more ſlow, according 
to the Diſtance of each Sphere 
from that higheſt Orb: hus 
the Sun moyes ſwifter than the 
Moon; becauſe the Sun is higher, 
and therefore the Signs more ſel- 
dom overtake, and paſs by him, 
than they do by her: Nor is it 
then ſtrange, that the Moon 
runs thro” all the Signs in one 
Month, which the Sun goed thro' 
but in twelve. 


The two firſt of theſe Verſes 


are tranſcrib'd, Word for Word, 
from Cowley, David, 1. p. 19. 
of the Folio Edition. The Ori- 
ginal runs thus : 


Nec ratio ſolis ſimplex, nec cer- 
ta pateſcit, 

Quo pacto æſtivis è partibus - 
gocerotis, 

Brù males adeat flexus, atque in- 
de revertens 


Canceris ad metas vertit ſe ad 


ſolſtitiales. 


Which our Tranſlatour has ren- 
der'd in the two Verles, that fol» 


low theſe of Cowley. 


Both Poles) The South and 
North Pole,which are two Points 


about which the Heavens are 


roul'd : ſo call'd from SN, 
I turn, whence the Latines call'd 
them vertices. The North Pole 
is always viſible to us, and ta 
the French, Italians, &c. The 
South is never ſeen by us, bur 
by thoſe whom we call Antipo- 
des. See above v. 343. 
656. His crooked Wa 
ley calls the Walk of the Sun 
crooked, by Reaſon of the Obli 
quity of the Zodiack,thro* which 
he makes his annual Revolution, 
See the Note on v. 661. 
882 653. The 


Why 


Ik? Cow- | 


— — 
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Why from the SUmmzrs Height he ſoon declines, 
And falls ro viſit the cold WIR TER Sies, 


And 


NOTES. 


658. The cold 8 Signs) 
The Signs, in matter of Aſtro- 
logy, are Aſteriſms, or Conh- 
gurations of fix'd Stars : which 
are imaginary Forms, devis'd by 
Aſtrologers, the better to com- 
prehend and diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Stars from one another: Thus 
one Aſteriſm is call'd the Bear, 
another the Dragon, &c. to the 
Number of forty eight in all, ac - 
cording to the antient Aſtrolo- 
gers; beſides a few lately inven- 
red by the Diſcoverers of the 
South Pole. It is not agreed who 
firſt reduc'd the Stars into A ſte- 
riſms, or Conſtellations: nor 
is it an eaſy Task to reconcile the 
different Morphoſes or Figures 
in the ſeyeral Spheres of the 
Chaldeans, Perfians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Arabians, Indians, Chi- 
neſes and Tartars: of whoſe O- 
pinions in this Matter, the vari- 
ous Difference may be ſeen in 
the Deſcription of Abu Maſher, 
commonly call'd Albumazar, in 
Aben Ezra de Decanis Signorum, 

ublich'd by Scaliger, in his 

otes on Manilius : Of all which 
Salmaſius, in Præfat. ad Diatrib. 
de Antiq. Aſtrolog. believes 
thoſe of the Greelzs, which are 
moſt evmmonly us'd amongſt 
us, to be of lateſt Date: As to 
the Names of the Stars, it is 
ſcarce doubted, bur that Adam 
firſt impos'd them ; tho all thoſe 


N except ſome few 
reſerv 


| 'd in Scripture. are fince 

utterly loſt : Vet moſt of the 
Names we now uſe, are above 
two Thouſand Years ſtanding. as 
appears by Heſiod and Homer. 

hey were not however all nam'd 
at one and the ſame Time: 
for ſome are of late Denomina- 


tion, particularly that which Co- 


non, Antinous, and others call 


— 


— 


Coma Berenices. Some report 
Aſtræus to be the firſt who gave 
names to the Stars : whom for 
that Reaſon . 


— Fama Parentem 
Tradidit Aftrorum 


As Aratus ſays in Germanicus : 
and others aſcribe it to Mercury: 
To give the ſeveral Names of the 
Signs and Conſtellations, would 


engage me in too tedious a Task: 


1 will therefore confine my ſelf 
to the two Lucretius here menti- 
ons, which are Agoceros and 
Cancer. 

oceros, by the Greeks, call'd 
"Aryoxep®;, from ak, a Goat, and 
*,, a Horn, and *Aty;may by 
theLatines, Capricornus ; Hircus 
Aquoris by Aſclepiadius and Vo- 
manus, Pelagi Procella by Vita- 
lis ; and thus Horace, 


Tyrannus , 
Capricornus unde, 


* 
The Poets fabled, that Ægoceros 
was born of the GoatofA malthea, 
and plac'd by Jupiter among the 
Stars, in Memory of thar God's 
having been nouriſh'd with the 
ſame Milk. Some ſay, that this 
was made a Conſtellation in Ho- 
nour of F'gipan, the Son of Jupt- 
ter by the Olenjan Goat 3 but 
others, with more reaſon, that 
FX gipan was Foſter-Brother to Ju- 
piter, and Son of ga, the Wife 
of Pan, from whence he had his 
Name. And Baſſus in Germa- 
nic. from the Authority of Epi- 
menides, writes, that Fgipan aſ- 
9 in his Wars againſt 
the Titans, and help'd him to 


Heſperiæ 


put on his Armour; for which 
reaſon he was hunour'd with this 
Celeſtial 


Book V. 
And then returns. And why 
660 Does drive her Chariot faſter than the Sun ; 
And in one Month thro all rhe Zopiacs go, 
While the grave Sun's a year in walking thro? : 


NOTES. 


Celeſtial Dignity : He was re- 
preſented half-Goat, half-Fiſh, 
the reaſon of which, ſays the $c 
lia on Aratus, was, becauſe 
having found on the Sea-thore, 
the Shell of a Murex or 15 
Fiſh, he wound it as if it 
been a Horn, and fo ſtruck a Pa- 
nick Fear into the Titans, whence 
he came to be figur'd with a Tail 
like a Sea-monfter. The Sun en- 
tring into this Sign, makes the 
Winter Solſtice. Cancer, by the 
Greeks call'd Kaen, a Crab 
is ſaid to have been kill d by Her- 
cules fot᷑ bit ing him by the Foot, 
when lie encounter d the Serpent 
Hydra, and to have been made a 
Conſtellation at the Intreaty of 
Juno. This Sign is in that Part 
of the Heaven, which the Sun 
reaches about the middle of June, 
and then makes our greateſt 
Heats, longeſt Days and Summer- 
Solſtice : Moreover, theſe two 
Signs, Cancer and Capricornus, 
are celebrated by the Chaldaick, 
Pythagorean and Platonick Phi- 
loſophers, the firſt of them for 
being the Gate by which Souls 
deſcend into humane Bodies ; the 
laſt for being that by which they 
re-aſcend into Heaven, whence 
call Cancer, Porta homi- 
num, and Capricornus, Porta 
deorum. Macrobius in Somn, 
Scip, lib. 1. cap. 12. ſays. that the 
natural Philoſophers call'd theſe 
two Signs, Portas Solis, the Gates 
of the Sun ; and then having 
the. reaſon of it, he adds : Per 
has portas animæ de ccelo in ter- 
ras meare, & de terris in cœlum 
remeare creduntur : ideo homi- 
num una, altera Deorum voca- 
tur : hominum Cancer, quia per 
hunc in inferiora deſcenſus eſt: 


LUCRETIUS. 


For 
the nimble Moo 


For 


Capricornus Deorum, quia per 
illum animæ in propriæ immor- 
talitatis ſedem, & in Deorum 
numerum revertuntur. See like- 
wife, Col. Khodig. Antiq. Lect. 
lib, 18. 2 Kircher in 
ypt. om. 2. P. 335 
Her Chariot, 815 tho 
mer and Ovid make the Moon 
to be drawn in a Chariot by two 
Horſes, one black, the other 
white; of which Baſſus in Ger- 
manic. gives this reaſon, becauſe, 
ſays he, the fometimes7is ſeen by 
Day, as well as in the Night. 
Others will have her to be drawn 
by Oxen : and therefore Nonnus 
in Dionyſ. lib. 12. calls her, 

— Po deg Ee 
Of both which we have expreſs 
Repreſentations. in the Roman 
Coins; and particularly in thoſe 
of the Empreſs Julia Domna. 
See Triſtan. in his Commentar. 
Tom. 2. pag. 129. She is likewiſe 
ſaid to be drawn by Mules, of 
which we have ſpoken above, v. 
619. Claudian lib. 3. de laudibus 
Stiliconis, makes her to be drawn 
by Stags in regard of the ſwiftneſs 
of her Motion : and ſo too ſhe 
is repreſented in ſeveral Conſular 
and Imperial Coins, that ma 
be ſeen in Urfinus, Golzius, an 
Gorlæus. 

661. 662. Zodiack] The Zo- 
diack is called by Ptolomy K- 
x r Zd icy, the Circle of 
Animals, becauſe it is divided in- 
to twelve Signs, all of which re- 
ſemble, either Men or ſome other. 
living Creatures, that are de- 
ſcrib'd and mark'd in the Zodi- 
ack at equal Diſtances from one 
another. By the Latines it is 


call'd Signifer, and by the Greeks 
Znptopop©r * 


502 
Eypeopop®- It is deſcrib'd to be 
a [Reg rather a Zone, obli- 
quely paſſing from Eaſt to Weſt, 
by the Equinodtial and Solftitial 
Points, and parted in the midſt 
by the Ecliptick, which divides 
it into two Parts, the one Nor- 
thern, the other Southern, both 
which are terminated by the Cir- 
cumferences of two imaginary 
Circles, leſs than one of the 

t Circles, and is far diſtant 


LUCRETIUS. 
Sadie © 
Signs moving in it are viſible ; 
ng. as it is 
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making the Zodiack 
ircle,becauſe the twelve 


but properly . 

— 2 Faſeia or Zone only, 
it is no other wiſe perceptible than 
by reaſon ; and therefore Gemi- 
nus in Iſagog, rightly ſays, That 
of all the Circles in the Heavens, 
only the Via Lactea is perceiva- 
ble by Senſe, the others being no 
otherwiſe diſcernible than by the 
Eye of Reaſon. Moreover con- 


m the Ecliptick, as is the 
reſt = of any Planer 


om thence. The Invention of- 


this Circle is by ſome aſcrib'd to 


Pythagoras, by others to OE- 

nepides the Chian, and by others 
to Anaximander the Milefian. 
* Seo r de 3 1 
ſoph. and Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 8. 
Mahilius, lib. t V. 67%. peking 
of the Zodiack, ſays, 


Nec viſus aciemque fugit, tan- 
tumque notari 


Mente poteſt, ficut cernuntur | 


mente priores; 
Sed nitet ingenti ſtellatus bal- 

theus orbe, 
Infignemque facit cæ 

mundum. 


which Creech renders as follows: 


It — 2 hid, nor is it hard to 
nd, 1 
Like others, open only to the 
Mind: 

For like a Belt, with Studs of 
Stars, the Skies 

It gird „ and graces; and invites 
the 


Eyes. 
And Scaliger, in his Note on that 
Paſſage, farther obſerves, that ir 
has this in common with the Ga- 
laxy or Milky Way, that both 
of them are not, like all the 
other Circles of the Sphere, ay 
 Seopy21, perceivable only to Rea- 
fon, but that they are both of 
them viſible to the Sight like- 
wiſe, which none of the others 


lato lumine 


_— the Zodiack, there are 
theſe five things that chiefly de- 
ſerve to be known. I. It is divi- 


| ded into 360 Parts or e 
each Sign into 30 Degrees; one of 
which thereabouts,the 


Sun makes or compleats every 
day, by his primary or own pro- 
— Marion, proceeding or going 

orward from the Weſt to z 
and thus in about the ſpace of a 
— he runs through the twelve 

igns 3 mean while by his ſecon- 
dary or common Motion, which 
the Latins calls Kaptus, a Whirl, 
proceeding from Eaſt to Weſt, he 
makes the Compaſs of the whole 
Earth in the ſpace of four and 
twenty hours. II. The Order and 
Names of the Signs ere contain'd. 
in theſe verſes : 1 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 

Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, 
Caper, Amphora, Piſces. 


Which being moſt of them Ani- 
mals, the Circle was from thence 
call'd Zodrack, from the Greek 
Word Fedor, which fignifies an 
Animal, as we hinted before. III. 
Aries anſwers to the Month of 
March, abour the tenth of which 
Month the Sun is ſaid to enter 
into that Sign, and to run thro” 
all of it by about the tenth of 
April, at which Time he enters 
into Taurus : and in like man- 
ner of all the reſt. IV. It is call'd 
oblique, becauſe it is not at an 


are. Vet Manilius ſeems to ſpeak 


equal diſtance from each Pole: 
buy 
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Foz 


For this a thouſand Reaſons may be ſnown; 
But yet tis hard, nor ſafe, to fix on one. 
665 For firſt, DAMO xrrvs has found the Cauſe 

Perhaps, and rightly ſertled Natures Laws; 


For thus he ſays: 


Onss are whirl'd above: 


And by that Whirl the lower CrxcLzs move; 
And ſo the diſtant Onxs, that lie below, 
670 Far from this Spring of Motion, move but flow, 


Becauſe the Power ſtill leſſens. 


Thus the Sun 


Is far outſtript by nimble Stars, that run 
In higher Rounds: much more the lower Moon. 
Now fince ſhe's phac'd ſo low, fince weak the Force, 
675 She can not have an equal nimble Courſe 
Wich STaxs ; ſo theſe may overtake the Moon, 
And paſs beyond her oft'ner, than the Sun : 
Thus the may ſeem to move, her walk appear 


Thro' all the Stans, cauſe they return to her. 


Beſides; 


NOTES. 


but being carry'd croſs the Tor- 
rid — it reaches both the 
& icks, and twice divides the 

ircle of the Xquator. In the 
firſt Degree of Cancer it touches 
the North Tropick, which is 
thence call'd the Tropick of Can- 
cer: It touches the South Tro- 
pick in the firſt Degree of Ca- 

ricorn, whence that Tropick 

as the Name of the Tropick of 
Capricorn. It cuts the Mquator 
in the firſt Degree of Aries, and 
in the firſt Degree of Libra. V. 
When the Sun comes to the Tro- 
pick of Cancer, about the tent 
of June, then is our Height of 
Summer, or Summer-Solſtice: 
when about the tenth of Pecem- 
ber, he reaches the Tropick of 
Capricorn, then is our Depth of 
Winter, or the Winter-Solſtice. 
Theſe Tropicks have their name 
from reit, I turn, becauſe 
when the Sun has reach'd to 
either of them, he turns his 
Courſe back again towards the 
other, Moreover, when the Sun 


reaches to the Section of Aries, 
which he does abour the renth of 
March, then is the Vernal Equi- 
nox; when he comes to the Se- 
ction of Libra, about the twelfth 
of September, then is the Autum- 
nal Equinox, 


662. While the, &c.] To the 
ſame purpole Cowley : 


The ſelf ſame Sun 

At once does ſlow and ſwiftly 
run: 

Swiftly his daily Journ 

But treads his annual ON 
ſtatelier Pace; 

And does three hundred Rounds 
incloſe 

Within one yearly Circles news 

At once with double Courſe in 
the ſame Sphere, 

He runs the Day, and walks the 
Year, _ | 


655, Democritus, &c.] Of him 
See B. 3. v. 336. and v. 1044. and 


B. 4. V. . 
115 680. Belidesg 


. LIN CRE 
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680 Beſides; by Turns a conſtant SraxAxu of Arn, 
At fixt and certain Staſons of the Tear, | 
Might ruſh from either Part, and make the Sun decline, 
And fall from Suzzr to the Wir EA Sign: 
Or drive ir up again, and bring the Rays 

685 And Heat to us, and ſhew us longer Days. 
And thus the Moon, thus other Sranxs may riſe, 


And fink again into the WINTER Sxixs, 
Driv'n by theſe two conftant Streams of Air. 
For Crovps in Storms two diff rent ways do move, 


690 The lower oppoſite to thoſe above : 
What wonder then the SUN wi 


vig rous Beams, 


And Sr Ans are driven by two tonftant Streams ? 
And Dar may end, and ramble down the WESr, 


x 


680. Beſides, &c. ] In theſe 13. 
v. he introduces two ſeveral Airs, 
waiting on the Sun and : 
by one of which they are ſhov'd 
down from Cancer to Capricorn ; 
and by the other heav'd up again 
from Capricorn to Cancer, and 
this at fixt and certain Times: 
And that it may not ſeem incre- 
dible, he bids us look on the 
different Racks of Clouds, which 
ſeveral Winds drive feveral Ways. 

Beſides theſe and the Gveegoing 
Opinion, there was a third, 
which Cicero, lib. 3. de Nat. 
Deor. aſcribes to Cleanthes, who, 
as if the Sun follow'd his Food, 
would have rhe Humidity that 
ariſes from the Earth, and from 
the Sea to be the Cauſe of the 
Summer and Winter Solſtices. 
For the Words of Cicero are 
theſe. Quid enim? Non eiſ- 
dem vobis placet omnem ignem 
paſtu indigere, nec permanere 
ullo modo e nih alatur? 
Ali autem Solem, Lunam, & re- 
liqua Aſtra, aquis alia duleibus, 
alia marinis? eamque cauſam 
Cleanthes aire, cur ſe — re fe- 
rat, nec longius progrediatur 
ſolſtitiali ws 8 bruma- 
li, ne longius diſcedat a cibo? 


And ſleepy Nrcur fly flowly up the Easr ; 
NOTES... 


For are not you of Opinion that 
all Fire requires Food, and can 


- Becauſe 


in no wiſe ſubſiſt, unleſs it be 
nouriſh'd ? Nay, that the Sun, 
the Moon, and other Stars are 
fed , ſome with freſh, others 
with Sea Water ? And does not 
Cleanthes alledge, that the Cauſe 
of the Suns returning from the 
Summer and Winter Solſtice, 
and his g ins no farther is, that 
ot 


he may not ſtraggle too far away 
from his Meat? 
"= And thus, &c. ] This 
the following Verſe run thus 
in che Original; | 
Et ratione pari lunam ſtellaſque 
putandum ſt, 


Quz volvunt magnos in magnis 
orbibus annos, : 
Atribus poſſe alternis a partibus 
ire. | 
Where we may obſerve, that our 
Inte er has rotally omitted 
the ond of thoſe Verſes, in 
which the Poet ſeems to allude 
to the Periods of the Stars, 
the Revolutions of Saturn, Ju- 
piter, and Mars. : 
689. For Clouds, &c.] This 
many nevertheleſs deny, tho' it 
be certain, ſays Faber, that there 
is ſcarce any Tempeſt of Thun- 


der and Lightning, but this hap- 

ns. 
hz. And Day, &c.] In theſe 
9. v. 
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895 Becauſe the Sun, having now perform d his Round, 
: And reach'd with weary es the urmoſt Bound 

Of finite Heav'n, he there puts our the Rar, 
Weary d and blunred all the tedious Dy 8 
By hind'ring Arn, and thus the FL AuG decay: 

700 Or elſe that conſtant Force might make it move 

Below the Earth, which whirl'd ir round above. 
And fo the conſtant Mon Nui ftill may riſe, 

And with pale Fires look thro' the lower Skies . * 

| caule 


NOTES. 


Av. he tells us, that Night ſuc- of the Lear: Thus Children 


ceeds the Day, either becauſe the | breed their Teeth at a certain 
Sun, being fatigu'd wich the | Age, &c, 
h of his Journey, {for the his laſt Opinion, ridiculous 


ſerting Sun ſeems faint and wea- | as it is, was nevertheleſs, em- 


ry] 1s extinguiſh'd : Or elſe be-| brac'd by Epicurus and his Fol- 
cauſe he is Whirl'd with the ſame | lowers : who as Cleomedes, lib. 
force beneath the Earth by Night, 2. e. 1. witneſſes, held that a 
as above the Earth by Day. Epi- | new Sun aroſe daily, and was dai- 
curus in the Epiſtle to Pythocles | ly extinguiſh'd ; and Servius, up- 
contends, that the Rifing and | on the firſt Georgick, ſays, they 
Setting of the Sun may be made, | did not pretend, that the Sun con- 
xar* Houveioy Ti =P e, % tinu'd his Courſe thro” the other 
T%Av ip, or, Xr arab, | Hemiſphere : but that the Orb 
& oßlon. of a new Sun was always made 

702. And ſo, &c.] In theſe | in the Eaſt ; or, at leaſt, that the 


23. V. he teaches, That the Splen- old Sun was repair'd and lighe- 


0 2 * — = error — Pl ack hold the cckiien 
= * df q ee fe Ha" | Creation of a new Sun, as the 
of the Sun adorns the Heavens, daily Renovation of the old : 
os EN oe To hich Opinion Horace, in 
pours forth his Rays before he Carmite Saxculary Nemhe tor als 


appears himſelf: or elſe it hap- lude, 15 


eee he e an dg ol, ene iti diem 


Journey the Day before, flow to- ,, du | 

ther "i the Eaſtern Sky, and | Promis & celas, aliuſque 6c 
illuſtrate the Earth with a fain- | 3 5 
9 glimmering Light, before — a ſſi 
they have form'd and kindled| - : 
up anew the Globe of the Sun : | And Gaſſendus explains this O- 
And if this Conſtancy of the | pinion of Epicurus in theſe 
Seeds flowing together to one | Words: Since the Ocean com- 
Place ſeem incredible, let it be | paſſes the Earth, the Sun may be 
confider'd, that no leſs a Con- extinguiſh'd by its Waters in the 


ſtancy may be obſerv'd in] Weſt, and return all along thro' 


ſeveral other Things. Thus] the Waves by the North into 
Plants ſhoot forth their Buds | the Eaſt, and riſe from thence 
at a fixt and certain Seaſon rekindled, Thus Gaſſendus LY 

t t | whic 


4 
* 
» ( ( OOO IAN 


F 5 


. cloſer and cloſer together, till be- 


one, contract themſelves into a 


506 


tingui. And from them Epicu- 


705 And, riſing upwatds, ſhew 


Or elſe becauſe the Fints 


 LUCRETIUS. 
Becauſe the Som rouls round with conſtant Ray, 
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s approaching Day: 
Abl d . Night, : 


There join again, and ſcattet vig rous Lieut. 


Thus when the 


* 8 ” 7 1 
* 5 * i 2 "_ g 
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which nevertheleſs he but little 
mends the Matter, Epicurus 
however was not the Authour of 
this ridiculous Opinion: For 

enophanes the Colophonian 
held, that the Moon and Stars 
were certain Clouds ſet on Fire, 
and that they were exringuiſh'd 
every Day, and rekindled at 
Ni +: and that, on the con- 
tray, the Sun was extinguiſh'd 
every Night, arid rekindled 8 
ry Morning; or, to expreſs it 
3 the Winds of Minutius Feelix, 
ongregatis ignium ſeminibus 
les allos atque alios ſemper 
lendere. Of the ſame Opinion 
likewiſe was Heraclitus, whoſe 
faying was, Mn en ip uit 
„isn whence the Proverb in 

lato, Heracliteo ſole citius ex- 


rus receiv'd by Succeſſion, Here- 
ditatem ſtultitiæ, as Lactantius 
calls it, this Inhetitance of Fol- 
ty. And yet Pomponius Mela, 

e firu Orbis, lib. 3. cap. 6. re- 
lates, that the Riſing Sun, when 
beheld from Mount Ida, looks 
different from what it does, 
when regarded from any other 
Place in the whole Earth: For 
fays he, ſoon after Midnight, 
many ſmall Bodies of Fire are 
ſeen dilpers'd and ſcatter'd in the 
Eaſt : and as the Day comes on, 
they are ſeen to join by rees 


ing collected into fewer Bodies, 
all of them, from the firſt ro the 
laſt, are kindled into Flames; 
and theſe Flames, joinmg into 


Morning Son Pens co riſe 
Irs Flames lie ſcarter'd Get the Easrenn Skies, 


round Figure, and come to bea 
vaſt Globe of Fire, that ſeems 
annexed to the Earth ; then ir 
decreaſes by degrees, but Mill 
continuing its globous Form; 
and the mote it leſſens, it 
ros the more bright and 
ulgid : at length it difpei 
the ſhades of Night, and, being 
made 4 Sun, riſes with the 
Day. Orjentem ſolem Idæus 
aliter quam in alijs terris ſoler, 
aſpicit. Oftentantur namque ex 
ſummo vertice le antibus 
penꝭ à media nocte ſparſi ignes 
paſſim micare, & ut lux appto- 
pinquat, ita coire & ſe — — 
Bere videntur, donec magis, ma- 
giſque collecti, pauciores deind 
ex und ad poſtremam flamm 
ardeant: & cum diei clara lux, 
& incendio ſimilis affulſit, cogit 
ſe, ac rotundat, & fit ingens 
lobus : diu_ is quoque gran- 
is, & -terris annekus apparer : 
deinde paulatim decreſcens; & 
uantum decreſcit, eo clarior; 
ugat noviſſimè n & cum 
die, jam ſol factus, attollitur. Pom- 
pon. Mela lib. 3. de ſitu orbis, 
cap. 6." This too is confirm'sd by 


Diodorus Siculus, whoſe Account 


of this Matter we will give be- 
low, v. 7It. 


708, The Morning, &æc.] Lu- 
f Roſeam Matuta per 


Oras 


Etheris auroram defert, & lumi· 
pandit. 

Matuta, as Cicero tells us, was 

the Goddeſs Ino, whom the 


Greeks call'd Leucothea, __ 
che 


een 


10 Then gather to a Ball; And this we vis 
, From Fes Top: this Fame reports as true. 


— 


Nor is it ſtrange that common Szxps of Fanx 
Should to the Eagrzxv Quarter ſtill retire, 
Still ev'ry Day return, and make a Su; | 

715 Becauſe a thou:and other Things are done 
Ar ſer, and conſtant Times, and rhen alone. 
Thus Tazxs, at certain Times, thus Suxuss do ſhoot 
At certain Times, and bud, and bear their Fruit: | 
Thus Txkrx in Bors begin, and thus they fall; 

720 Thus Bzaxvs in Tour; at certain Seaſons all: 
Thus Tuunpzz, Stow, and S ron us, and Wins appear 
At fixt and certain Seaſons of the Year : 
As Things firſt happen d, they continue on; | 
The Courſe, that Cuancs firſt gave them, ſtill they 0. 


NO 


the Lat ines, Matuta ; the Da. 

ter of Caducus. Ino dea —— 

que Leucothea a Gracis, à 

on Matuta dicitur ; cum ſit 
4 uci filia. : De Nat. Deor. 

Lib. 3- And Milton; 


To reſalute the World with ſa- 
cced Light 

Leucothea wak'd, and with freſh 
Dews embalm' ; 

The Barth: and now the ſmil- 
ing Morn begins 

Her roſy Progreſs, — 


711. Ida's Top: J. There are 
two e of this Name: 
one in Crete, the other in Phry- 

ia, Which laſt in one Chain of 

ountains runs thro' the whole 
Countrey of Troas : The Nor- 
thern Part of it reaches to the 
re of the Propontick ; the 
eſt to the Helleſpont, the South 
to the Gulph.of Adramytteum 
in the Xgean Sea, and the Eaſt, 
looks over the Place where ſtood; 
the City of . Troy; 2 * this 
t of it Paris gave his Judg- 
_ of the # Goddefes. 
This was the higheſt Part of all 
the Mountain, and that of which 


AS 


—_—— 


Lucretius ſpeaks ; Strabo calls 


TES. 


the Top of it Gargarus, Of the 
ie , beheld from this 
Mountain, ne Ny lib, 
17. 1. gives the follo 
rr 
Id ior J T1 74 o ovpn 
Pour! yin fe}. Nr, Y de-, 
1 TW 18 Kunis tmirox i 
dne 3 * Thu vom 
ar TE Sexo Ge Ae döner 
e, 2 


Aue & T@Y dia 
A 


{ wroI3e* og J T N % r 


wd & os : ra woſſa _ dN 
8X d xuxaolepa goprueals THIOH us» 
Aro, and Thy Ine e 
aus Torres ixorla Sravappirly, 
g Soxav Tvex Tau Jip ſal res 
TS & e be Mer NH 
5 ovvdys?) ra e ir pixel ®, 
eos dv yore?) Be XMq a g fu 
rere Þ suis iH. 
T9 Paropeeror Te V mired EO» Taye 
bi Thy & ruiexs N xa» 

aoxwatu Which is as much 

as to ſay : A ſingular and won» 
derful Thing, happens in this 
Mountain: For, about the riſing 
of the Dog-Star, there is ſo great 
a Calmneſs of the cireumfus'd 
Air on the Top of the Moun- 
Ttrt3 tain, 


97 


N 
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725 


Unwillingly give place ro 
And ſometimes teepy Nienr may longer 
fore a ching 5 


And ſlowly wake 


Becanſe the SUN might w 
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TIUS. 
The Dars may longer grow, and vig'rous Licur 
2 


be” 
AY: 


the conſtant Rounds 


N1car 


730 In crooked Paths, and in uneven Bounds; 


Nor into equal Parts the Gr onx divide, 
Now longer here, and now on th other fide, 
| 6 FE. Until 
NOTES. 33.04 


tain, that the higheſt Part of it 
is above th 
Wind: and even, while it is yet 
Night, the Sun is ſeen to riſe, 
not in a globous and circular 
Figure, but in a Flame diſpers'd 
here and there in ſuch a manner, 
that many Fires ſeem to touch 
the Horizon: but all of them 
in a ſhort ſpace of time contract 
themſelves into one Magnitude, 
which takes up the ſpace of abour 
three hundred Foot, at 
length the Day e „the 
compleat Magnitude af the Sun 
appears likewiſe, and ſhines with 
its accuſtom'd daily Light. 

725. The Days, & c.] It has 
always been accounted a wonder- 
ful Thing that the Days and 
Nights lengthen and ſhorten ſo 
regularly in the Courſe of the 
Year, that the alternate Chan- 
ges of the Length and Shortneſs 
of both of them are exactly va- 
ry'd by Turns both in Summer 
and Winter: Of this the Poet 
afligns three Cauſes, I. It may 
happen, ſays he, becauſe the Sun 
makes his Rounds above and be- 
low the Earth more ſwiftly at 
ſome times than at others; inaſ- 
much as the Ways or Places, thro' 
which he travels, are longer or 
Morter, This is contain'd in 13. 
v. in which he likewiſe deſcribes 
the unequal Segments of the di- 
urnal and nocturnal Circles in 
the oblique poſition of the 
Sphere: bur from this Rule he 
excepts the Æquator, which in 


the leaſt Breath of 


every Obliquity is divided from 

Horizon into two equal Parts: 
and this is the Reaſon that the 
Sun, being twice within the Year 
placd in the Aquator, makes 
tuo Equinoxes in all Countreys 
whatever. II. Then he adds in 
4. v. another Reaſon, and ſays, 
that there may perhaps be certain 
N in the Sky, where the Sun 

nds more or leſs Reſiſtance, and 
this may retard or haſten his 
Courſe, III. He ſays it may 
hepyen, becauſe thoſe Fires that 
either compoſe or kindle the Sun, 
may, at certain Seaſons of the 
Year, afſemble and meet more 
ſlowly in the Eaſtern Sky, than 
they do at others. 1 

The firſt of theſe is the true 
and rome reaſon : for the In- 
equality of the Days and Nights 
proceeds from the oblique Poſi- 
tion and Site of the Zodiack : 
whence it comes to paſs, that 
they, who have a 2 Equi- 
nox, that is wo ſay, thoſe t 
live under the Xquator, never 
have the teaſt Inequality, but a 
conſtant 1 of Days and 
Nights, becauſe they inhabit un- 
der a ſtrait and direct Sphere : 
Bur thoſe that live towards e 
of the Poles, have their Days 
and Nights longer or ſhort- 
er, according as they are more 
remote from the Pole, or nearer 
ad vanc d to it. But ſuch, as live 
in the moſt oblique Sphere, that 
is to ſay, under I of the 


Poles, ha ve fix Months of conti- 
=: == 
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Until ir comes, and warms with neighb'ring Rays ' | 
The Linz, and meaſures equal Nights and Days, = 


NO TES. 


nual Light, and by turns as ma- 
ny of continual Night and Dark- 
neſs : Therefore *tis no wonder 
what Pliny, lib. 4. cap. 12. ſays of 
them, that they, ſerere matutinis, 
meridie metere,occidente ſole foe- 
tus arborum decerpere, noctibus 
in ſpecus condi, &c. ſow in the 
Morning, reap at Noon, gather 
the Fruits of the Trees at Sun- 
ſer, hide themſel ves in Caverns at 
Night, &c. And thus we know, 


id tantum oceano properent ſe 
\ inger ou P | 
rni: v uz tardis mora 
8 
Virg. Georg. 2. v. 481. 


What drives the Chariot on of 
. 
the laz na © 


As Cowley expreſſes it, 


73Þ Until, &cc.] In this and 
the following fix Verſes Lucre- 
tius deſcribes the Equinoctial 
Circle; which by the Greeks is 
call'd, iouuusecs ; by the Latines 
Fquidialis,Fqui ialis,Xqua- 
tor, and Cingulum Mundi: and 
by Mariners, it is commonly 
call'd the Line. It is one of the 
greateſt Circles of the Sphere : 
it's Poles are the ſame with the 
Poles of the World ; from either 
of which it is equally diſtant, 
and divides the Celeſtial Globe 
into the northern and ſouthern 
Hemiſphere. Chriſtoph. Cla- 
vius in Sacroboſc. deſcribes it by 
an imaginary Line, drawn from 
the Centre of the World, and 
extended to the firſt Point, ei- 
_ of wg — 1 
hence carry'd about by the diur- 
nal Revolution of the Primum 


Circle theſe Thi 
ſerve to be obſery'd : I. 
parts as well the Terreſtrial as 
the Celeſtial Globe, and is 
divided into 360 Degrees, as 
every other greater. or lefler 
Circle is, becauſe of the eaſy Di- 
viſion of this Number into a 
Moiety, a third, a fourth, fifth, 
Gxth, or eighth; its fixth, for 
Example, being fixty, which 
Number admits of many more 
Diviſions without any Fra- 
ions. II. The Sun, being poſi- 
ted in the 1 makes 
the Days and Nights even, and 
then the Equinoctial divides the 
Sphere into the Northern and 
Southern Hemiſpheres, whoſe 
Poles are the Poles of the World. 
III. Fiſteen Degrees of this Cir- 
cle riſe hourly on one Part, and 
as many ſet every hour on 
other; ſo that one Degree of it 
riſes every four Minutes of an 
Hour, | For which reaſon the 
Equinoctial is ſaid to be theMea- 
ſure of the Primum Mobile. IV. 
This Circle ſhews the Equinocti- 
al Points, which happen twice 
every Year; 1. about the eleventh 
of March, when the Sun enters 
into the firſt Degree of Aries : 
2. about the thirteenth of Se 
tember, when he enters into the 
firſt Degree of Libra. V. It di- 
vides the Zodiack into two Moie- 
ties, the Southern and the Nor- 
thern, and thence the Signs are 
diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe of the 
North and South. VI. It is the 
Meaſure of Time, and ſhews 
what Declination the Stars, or 
the Parts of the Ecliptick have, 
eithern northern or ſouthern. 
VII. Laſtly, in this Circle are 
obſery'd the Aſcenfions and De- 
ſcenfions of the Zodiacal Signs. 

| 735+ Between 


Mobile. Of this  Equino&ial 
chief de- 
That it 


a - . A 9 pe r |  AOMAES A» nt» 


Nature, to k 


F 


as Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. 3. 


co LUCRETIUS,_ 


* 
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735 The LIxx lies juſt between the Non xx and Sourtn, 
And leaves an equal Diſtance unto bot,, 


NOTES. 


| 3 
LE e the North and 


That is, between the 
North and South Poles ; Luere- 


rhe * rape _ Points or 
Poles orld. 

736. An equal Diſtance unto 
both ] Luer. Diſtinet æquato coe- 
lum diſcrimine : where 

he means the two Tre» 

icks of Cancer and Capricorn, 
which are the utmoſt Bounds of 
the Suns Revolation, and which 
he never were call'd 
Tropicks from the Greek Word 
Fern, which fignifi 


iſies C 
or Turning ; becauſe the Sun, 


quator; nor ever 
thoſe Bounds, either to the North 
or South: Hence the Egyprians, 


Stromat. obſerves, hieroglyphi- 
cally deſcrib'd the Tropicks un- 
der the Figure of two $, as 
if they were Guards, deputed by 
= in and _ 
Sun from running beyond hi 
Bounds. The feſt among the! 
Greeks, who found out theſe' 
Tropicks, is ſaid to be Thales, 
the Milefian : who likewiſe writ 
a particular Treatiſe of them, as 
Fudemus in Laertius witneſſes.! 
The Tropick of Cancer is call'd 
JTeoTINGS Bream, i. e. Tropicus 
æſtivus, from the Heat of Sum- 
mer, which we in this northern 
Hemiſphere enjoy, when rhe Sun 
is neareſt to that Circle; which 
is thus deſcrib'd : A ſmaller Cir- 
cle. parallel to the Xquator,whoſe 


onverfion, | per 


the Sun's greateſt Declination, or 
the Obliquity of the Zodiack, 
which it couches in the firſt Point 


of: Cancer: Its Office, on one 
fide, is to terminate che Torrid 
Zone, and, on the other, the 
northern Temperate Zone, and 
to makethe Summer Solſtice and 
eſt Day northward, and the 
Winter Solftice or ſhorteſt Day 
ſouthward. The Tropick of 
Capricorn is likewiſe deſcrib'd ; 
a ſmaller Circle, parallel to the 
AÆquator, whoſe Diſtance from 
thence is equal to the Sun's great- 
eſt Declination, and touches the 
iptick in the firſt Point of 
Capricorn ; on one fide, bound- 
ing the Torrid Southern Zone, 
on the other, the Southern Tem- 
ate Zone ; making the Win- 
ter Solſtice or ſhorteſt Da 
northward, and the Summer 80 


— and the longeſt Day ſouth- 
ar 


ward. Moreover, the Solſt ices 
were ſo call'd, becauſe the Days 
do _ eats 9 N ſo 
very itowly, TY can ſcarce 

wet} to do either, info- 
much that quaſi ſiſtatur Sol: The 
Reaſon of which cannot be ber- 
ter given, than in the Words of 
Iulius Scaliger in Problemat. 
Gellian. Is circulus, quem Sol 
— ſignat, non eſt cireulus, 
ed magis uxdam ſpira. Neque 
enim revolutionis finis eodem 
com mittitur, unde initium ha- 
buerat : Major enim diſtantia 
eſt à puncto, unde digreſſus eſt, 
ad punctum, ad quem horæ vi- 
ginti quatuor eum perduxere ; 
ubi propior fit iis fignis, quæ 
propius ad Mquinoctium acce- 
dunt, propter obliquitatem. Ita- 
que _ tend it ad ——ů— pro- 

inex prope rectitudinem, vix 
— z 3 ſolſtitia dicta: 


diſtance from thence is equal to 


Which is as much as to ſay? 
That 
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Becauſe the Zopiacx is oblique, ——  _ t 
Thro' Which the Svy his yearly Walk does go, 

And views obliquely all the World below ; 

740 Thus reach Aſtronomers; and this confeſs 4 ale 
A fair Opinion ; probable at leaft. ad 
Or elle the Ain is thick, and ſtops the Ray, 

Nor gives the Sun a free and eaſy way. 
— _- prolongs 06 ny winter Night, 
43 Ihe DARRNASs ſlowly yields to ling ring Licar, _. 

* Or elſe at err — l 

The Frauns meet ſlowly in the Eaarann Arn, 
And frame the Sun, and make the Day appear. Þþy 
| | 9's! 1 hors vel Bur 

SHE I 

That Circle, which the Sun de-] der Tcopick, into the Summer 
ſcribes by his daily Motion, is H ere; ex quibus latebris 


not properly a Circle, but rather] v uſtiis rurſus emerger 
a ſpital Line : For the end off ad —— Ae 
its Revolution does not termi-| duam enaſcens in augmenta por- 
nate in the Point, whence it be- rigitur : as the ſame Authour 
For its Diſtance from the| expreſſes it in the Place above- 
Pola cited. See above, v. 638. ; 
737. Zodiack, &c. ] Of this ſee 
above, v. 661. 
742. Or elſe, &c.] Theſe 4. v. 
contain a ſecond Cauſe or Reaſon 


twenty four- hours, is greater 
docks noch 


licus 
he draws near to the ſolſtitial 
Points, there .appears ſcarce an 

Variation of his Courſe, becau 

the Line is then almoſt trait and 
direct: whence it is call'd the 
Solſtice. Moreover, Macrobius, 
lib. 1. cap. al. tells us, That the 


1 on &c. ] in theſ 
746. Or elſe, &c. ] in theſe 3, v. 
he alledges a third Reaſon, which 
is of equal Force with the laſt : 
as if the Days or Nights were 
Egy tians repreſented the Statue lon or ſhorter, becauſe 'the 
the Sun with his Head ſhav'd $ of Light flow, and meet to- 
on one fide,” and having hair | gether, ſomerimes ſooner, ſome- 
on the other, to intimate, by rimes _ repair the decay'd 


firſt, the time of the winter Sol- Splendour of the Sun. But by 
ſtice, cum velut abrafis incre- | ſubjoining this third Cauſe, the 
mentis, anguſti manente exſtan- Poet ſeerns to obſerve, what is 
tid, ad minimum diei Sol perye - likewiſe generally taken notice 
nerit ſpatium : by the later, his | of, that not only the Day and 
ſummer Solſtice, or bis full | the Night, but that the morning 
grown Splendour, to which he ar-| and the evening Twilight, are 


4 


rives b rees, emerging again, | ſometimes ſhorter than they are 
from thoſe Streights and Bens, | at others: For, in an oblique 
which were his abode in the Win- | Sphere, the Duration, as well of 
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Bur more: the Moon may ſhine with borrow'd Rars, 
730 Her various Licar increaſing with the Days, 

As She the farther from the Sum retires, | 

And with ruLL Facx receives his ſcorching Fizzs: 

When rvuLL, oppos'd, She, climbing up the Ear, 

Views him below fall headlong down the Wzsr. 


„ 


flight before Sun · ri 
yr Fs wilighr after oa. 


is unequal throughout the Year 3. 


being onger in the Summer, 

orter in the Winter ; becauſe, 
fince the Twilight either begins in 
the Morning, or ends in the Eve- 
ning, when the Sun is eighteen 


dicularly taken 
| — the Horiton He Hs of 
the Compaſs or Circuit of the 


Sun, who, with thoſe Degrees 
either riſes in the Morning, or 
oes down in the Evening, are 
farger in Summer, and leſs in 
Winter : Bekidey, this Inequality 
is the greater, the more diſtant 
we are From the Xquator. And 
yet we may not believe, that the 
evening Twilight is longeſt a- 
bout the ſummer Solſtice and 
ſhorteſt about the winter: for 
indeed it it is rather ſomewhat 
NHorteſt of all before the vernal, 


and after the autumnal Equi- 


noxes. But it might ſeem tedious 
to purſue theſe Matters far- 
ther. 

- 749. But more: &c. ] Here the 
Poet inquires into the Cauſes, 
why. the Moon changes her ſelf 
into ſo many ſhapes : tor as Ovid 
Metam. 18. v. 196. ſays, 


Nec par, aut eadem nocturnæ 
-- —_— 2 £ | 
Eſſe poteſt unquam ; ſemperque 

3 fquenre, oi 
Si creſcit, minor eſt; major, fi 
contrahit orbem. 


Which Dryden thus tranſlates, 


4 


| 


Not equal Light th* unequal 
Moon adorns, a 

Or in her wexing, or her waning 
Horns : 

For ev'fy Day ſhe. wanes, her 
Face is leſs, 

Burt gath'ring into Globe, ſhe 

- Fatrens at Increaſe, Dryden. 


New Lucretius tells us in theſe 
12. v. That if ſhe receive her 
Light from the Sun, if the be a 
globous Body, and laſtly, if the 
make her Rounds below the Sun, 
then they explain aright her va- 
rious and manifold Phaſes, who 
ſay, that the Moon changes her 
Face according to the different 
Daſs ſhe recerves from the Sun, 
as ſhe approaches nearer to him, 
or retires farther from him. This 
too is the Opinion of almoſt all 
the Mathematicians, and of all 
the Poets, eſpecially of Manilius, 
lib, 2. V. 96. py AR, 


Tu quoque fraternis reddis fic 
oribus ora, 18587 

Atque iterum ex iiſdem repetis, 
quantumque reliquir, 

Aur dedit mie, refers; & ſydus 
ſydere conſtas. 

Which Creech thus renders: 

For as the Moon in deepeſt Dark- 

Then 1 ives, and | 

en Rays recei I 

her borrow'd Hores ; r 

Then turns her Face, and with a 
Smile invit So 

The full Effuſons of her Bro- 
ther's Lights, 


733. De: 


deck u. 


rent Sr Ns, 
Tha thus the Praszs 


LUGRETIUS. 


And fo her Licar decreaſe 
755 eo 25 2 1 TP near 


FL3 


as She 
SIN the Son. 


think her Swaps ry toy the Moon a Barr, 


wards 
the Sun, and comes up, t ; 
whence it 88 * * 1 


n Con- 
1 5 N &c.] Me 


is 2 — us 9 


37. Tue Bh Phaſes, . &c.] The 
4255 Changes or Variation 
of che Moan, which che antienr 
Greeks .call'd — and 5 
them the. Latines, Phaſes, or Ap- 

W The Names of theſe 

ſes or A if and eſpecial 
ly "of the four ch moſt "Ik 
markabl $; are Ticks 


reckoning her * Change 
voelg ug i. e. corni- 
Ae or h having Horns : 
The new Moon, which 2 — 
when ſhe is 1 fixty —_— 
from the Sun. 
115 "by the-Turks and Ar cad 
call'd Nalka, a Horſe-choo 
cauſe the Moon then NR bing 
the Figure of one, 92 l 
i. e. a, or di- 
4 08 he Hal — * — 
he is dinety Degrees d * 
— Sun: The e A 
: boſa, or dimi 
1 2 ee han $ a, a 


diſtant from 
2 5 rhe ſourth and BN 


ion — ah 


vifible to us. 
736. 


which 3 


8 


Harot auvog, i, e. Totilunis when | 


fiction to the 


, and in 
— por at the "Ob ance of 180 
N and from this laſt, 


L IP Feral 


| 


F* 


And 


bog le nd 


ſerves ; nor are they the 
ork of Chance, as our” Poet 
would impiouſly ipſinuate; bur 
the Act and Otder of Divine 
Providence as even 
Poet, 0 a Heathen too, ſaw 
very we 


Nee lunam certos excedere FR 
minis orbes; 


ge es 


Sed ſervare modum, quo creſcat, 


wn recedar 3 


N ere in terram pendentia 


N 
era cœlo, 
804 dimenſa ſois conſumere tem- 
ogg ſignis; 4 2 
on Cafiis opus e magai 
Numinis opus ? 


Thus render'd by Creech : 
Thar Light, by juſt Degrees, the 


Fi K & as e be then 

ir ews, t t 

Alls her 3 1 0 27 

And that the Kane in conſtant 
2 roul, 


Hops there, nor fall, and leaye 
liquid Pole; 
The 


Tis not from Chance : #1 
The wiſe and Ready Conduct of 
a God. 


q 


Motion ſpeaks aloyd 


To apt : 2 this of Mating, 
go mhi ib. 3 


Servit & aſtrorum ella l 
& vaga ſervit 
Luna, nec in juſſæ tot ĩes redit 
orbita lucis. 
U un 


| And 


Orb of that 
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And place her cireling Ox below the reſt : 
760 A fair Opinion, probable ar leaſt. e 


NOTES. 


And of Macrobius in Somn: Scip. 
lib. 1. cap. 6. Similibus diſpenſa- 
tionibus Hebdomadum, Luna 
ſui luminis vices ſempitern lege 
variando diſponit. | 
And fince we are upon the Sub- 
ject of this Planet, I cannot but 
Tale notice of an opinion, which 
3s at this day aſſerted and main- 
rain'd by ſeveral, as well Philo- 
hers | as Aſtronomers : Viz. 
That the Moon is inhabited: 
This Belief they ground on the 
appearance of Mountains, Val- 
leys, Woods, Lakes, Seas and 
Rivers, which, by the help of the 
Teleſcope, they diſcover in the 
lanet. The An- 
tients, as Cicero witneſſes, em- 
brac'd this Opinion long ago: 
Habitari, ſays he, ait Xenophanes 
in Lund, eamque eſſe terram 
multarum urbium & montium. 
Academ. Quæſt. lib. 4. The 
Interpreter of Aratus: d 5 
Zr auTHIS oIX401 & MG w0/apes 79 
3, 60g in] ys, And Plutarch 
Placitis Philoſoph. lib. 2. cap. 
30. reports, That the Pythago- 
reans affirm the Moon to be ano- 
ther Earth, inhabited in all its 
Parts, even as this Earth of 
ours : and pled with living 
Creatures fifreen times larger 
than thoſe with us: Thefe In- 
habitants the Antients call'd An- 
tichthones, becauſe they believ'd 
them to dwell in an Earth quite 
oppoſite to this of ours. And 
that Authour,in his Treatiſe, De 
facie in orbe Lunæ, ſays, That 
there are Caverns in the Moon. 
call'd Penetralia Hecates; and 
that the upper Parts of that Pla- 
net, which always regard the 
Heavens, are the Elyzian Frelds ; 
That it is likewiſe inhabited by 
Genii, who not always make 
their Abode there, but ſome- 


- 
- 


* FU's. *  tbeb'Y: 


1 + Tho 


times deſcend to Earth, to puniſh 
or awe Mankind: Achilles Ta- 
tius in Iſagog. _ alſo the 
like of the Moons being inhabit- 
ed: ſo too does us in 
Somn, Scip. lib. 1. cap. 11. in 
theſe Words: Lunam etheream 
terram Phyfici vocaverunt, & 
habitatores ejus Lunares Popu- 
los nuncuparunt : quod ita eſſe 
luribus argumentis, qua nunc 
ongum eſt enumerare, docue- 
runt. See more to this purpoſe 
in Kepler's Aſtronomia ' optica, 
and particularly in a poſthumous 
Treatiſe of his, intitul'd, Som- 
nium, five de lunari Aſtrologis. 
Now why ſhould chis Opinion 
ſeem extravagant, if it be admit- 
ed, that the Moon enjoys as fa- 
vourable an aſpect from the Sun, 
as this Earth of ours: tho? the 
Days and Nights there be anſwe- 
rable to our Half- months, in re- 
ard it is skreen'd with Hills and 
ountains, under which lie deep 
Shades and Valleys; with hollow 
Caves and Rece ** of equal 
Benefit againſt the Eitremities 
of Heat and Cold : and being 
water'd beſides with great Lakes 
Rivers, and conſequent- 

ly . by Nature with 
all Things neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of Life? How then can it 
reaſonably be thought, that Na- 
ture has conferr'd all thoſe Ad- 
vantages and Benefits for no Uſe 
and End ; and that the = is 
made for no other purpoſe, and 
ſerves only to reflect to us the 
Light of the Sun? See more in 
aac Voſſius in his learned Trea- 
tiſe, de Naturi & Propriet. Lu- 
After all, it is not agree d- 
what Kind of Creatures theſe 
Lunary Inhabitants are: How- 


ever Kepler ſeems ſomewhat po- 
ſitive as to this Point alſo: Con- 
| cludendum 
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Tho! RRR Licuythe Moon's pale Face ſhould fill 
Yer © ſhew outs iff reat . "I | 


; Becauſe, as that bright Body rouls above, 
Another DARE, UNSEEN, , THICK, thing might move 

765 Beneath, and ſtop the Rays, divert the Streams 

Of falling Light, and turn away the Beams. 


Or elle, if like a Bars, half dark, half bright, 
Roul'd round its Axle, may affect the Sight 
With diff rent PAAR, and ſhew various Light: 


8 


Now 


NOTES. 


cludendum videtur, ſays he in 
his Notes, ad appendic. Seleno- 
graph. in Luna creaturas eſſe 
viventes, rationis, ad ordinata 
facienda, capaces. He affirms 
the ſame Thing of the other 
Planets, nay even of the Sun it- 
ſelf , concerying which, in the 
Epilogue to his 
— fag into this Expreſſion: 
Vel ſenſus ipſi exclamant, ignea 
hic habitare corpora, mentium 
ſimplicium capacia, vereque ſo- 
lem eſſe avp35 yorps fi non re- 
1 at ſaltem regiam. Nor 
15 this ſo ſtrange as what ſome 
aſſert, who maintain the Moon 
to be the Paradiſe in which our 
firſt Parents were created, and 
from whence, for their Tran 
on, they were expell'd, and 
riven down to this Earth of 
ours. This Hieronymus Vitalis, 
in Lexic. Mathemat. in voce Pa- 
radiſus, endeavours to evince, as 
well from Reaſon, as from the 
Authorities of ſeveral of the Fa- 
thers and Schoolmen, He ſays 


indeed, That this is new and un- bo 


heard of, but not therefore to 
be accounted fooliſh and abſurd ; 
Fateor, ſays he, id novum, fin- 
gulare, & hactenus inauditum, 
at non per hoc temerarium, atque 

intolerabile dixeris : Then he 
| urges in theſe expreſs words; mo- 
do parti tanti rerum notitia, 
luna facie Teleſcopio penitiſſimè 
obſervat4, veterum dictis expen- 
fis. locis ſuper hanc terram in- 


yeſtigatis, Paradiſum in Lung 


fifth Book, he d 


ſuperficie collocari, ratio ipſa 
compellit., The Reader may be 

farther ſatisfy'd as to this Mat- 
ter in that Authour ; but it is 
time for us to return to Lucretius. 

761. Tho' proper, &c,] In 
theſe 6. v. he afligns another rea- 
ſon, and ſays, That if the Moon 
o ſhine with unborrow'd Light, 
then we muſt imagine that ano- 
ther Body, which is opacous and 
totally dark, always moves wit 
the Moon, and obſtructs an- 
turns away her Beams. 

This is ſaid to be the Opinion 
of Anaximander ; who never», 
theleſs believ'd nothing like it: 
For tho” he did perhaps ſay, That 
the Moon {Jivr 7x4. ous had 
her own Light, Plut, de placit. 
Philoſoph, ib, 2. cap. 26. and 
28. (Icon te cram ο bend , 
ri Ind A D . Lartius,) 
yet he never ſo much as dreamt 
of any other Body, that mov 
abour with her, and hinder'd 
obſtructed her Light. | 
762. Phaſes, &c.] See the Note 
ve. v. 737. 

767. Or elſe, &c.] In theſe 29, 
v. he propoſes their Opinion, who 
held the one Half of the Moon 
Orb to be light, the other Half, 
dark : Now, | ſays he, if you 
imagin this Opinion to be true, 
imagin likewiſe ſuch an Orb to 
to be turn'd round on its Axle, 
or Centre, and it will preſeny 
the different Phaſes we behold in 
the Moon. 

This 
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77 Now turn that Au, which the For Lient adorns, 


Bock v. 


dwindle into Hon üs. 


And this the later Fe Sect 
Aﬀerts, and the CuAroedn kene n: 


NOTES, 


This was mY . of Bero- 
ſus, a famous Aſtronomer in dhe 
ays of. 1 cn Soter, 
of the Babylonians, ho deſend- 
this Doctrine againſt a Sec, of 
the Chaldean A ſtronomen: 


Jay 


as E —_— by 2. pub: 
yg 95 - 
chat the gon ines dd L 
is not OA? hal 7 
ylonians held one h f Al 
Aoons Globe to . 
ie . dark. ud Thar bo: 
e Chaldeans — Aan 
too were very skilful.in iet 
we have the imonies of 
. 1 L 7 divin. debe 
. and man 5 1 
tive Ji. 1. v. 3 A wet, 
har l y was given r 
sto the Wings of the Chal- 


: for it was God, lays he; 


Qui ſua diſpoſuit per temporaz 
, cognita ut eſſent 
Gage & mundi facies, cœ- 
lumque ſupernum, 
aturkque dedit vires, ſe quæ 
© tpſa recluſit, 
Regales ahimos primum dignata 
movere, 
Qui domutre feras genres Ori-! 
ente ſub imo, 
ſecat Eu 


_ in quas & 
ilus inun 


At whoſe command the Stars in in 
order met, 

Who —— appointed when to 
riſe and fer; 

Thar Heav'ns great Secrersmight 
lie hid no more. 

And Man, inſtructed, grarefully 
adore 

Nature diſcloxd her ſelf, and 


from her Springs 


as alſo| 


S 


Pure Streams deriv'd overflow'd 
the Minds of Kings; 


Rings bang who o'er 


cuts his 


Y 3 
1 Where > Nile ile verflowsand whence 


* "Day + to us, vine paſſing, 
An eh, 


12 8 e Vere bu 


18 
Ae 
ue Babylonica Chaldadm do- 
rina refutans 
Aſtrologorum artem contra con · 
_ Yincere tendit. 


Rhee which Paſſage Faber 


re be true, our or atou 
ſeems to be miſtaken in the 
of Kis Authour : For that Inter- 
reter there A „ Thar by _ 
onica Chaldz6rum ars, 
there means onlv thoſe Chit 
dzang, who follow d the Hope” 
"kg? of A 855 the vul- 
ſtrolog hat it was, 
we be Platerch 88 de Pla- 
ciris ED iloſophorum lib. 2. where 
e aſſerts, That 1 Feli ſe of 
e Moon is caus'd N Tl 9 65 
aud a Tap TY EN T& Rape 
i. e. ng. Far $- 5 


that * 152 "4 hi 
not firy, Then he TE 
the C e in t ace 


[che N Name of a A . "ee 
not of the whole 1 


might be prov d out o 
— To which 1 As 15 = 


Laerrius, w I BaBvacnois, 
„ AoTVerors N Tufo 
Fe Igor. And with 


this agrees Cicero, lib, 2. de Di- 


vinat. 
Oo F 
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e ee 
ORIGINAL and PROOR ESS 


ASTRONOMY 
Among the Ax TIENTS. 


s TRONOML had its Name vd 44 wa 
es, lee, becauſe ir reaches the Laws and 
YA WA Rules of the Motions of the Stars: But che 
BL VA WE Words Aftronomy and Aſtrology were an- 
PERM. W cithtly promiſcuouſſy us d one for the other: 


— por what Plato calls Aſtronomy, Ariſtotle and 
others call Aſtrology. Thus Salmaſius in Plin. Exercitar. 


Tom. 1. p. 6. fays, That among the Greeks Thales is ſaid 
firſt & gro, to aſtrblogize, tho he never treated of the 
Judiciary Art. In like manner, Pherecydes was call'd an 
Aſtrologer, tho he was only an Aſtronomer : and the Nau- 
rical Aftrology of Phocus the Samian, which ſome aſcribe to 
Thales, treats only of the Aſtronomical Science. Manilius, on 
the contrary, calls his Poem AsrzonomICon,: tho* all of it, 
except the firſt Book, rrear of judiciary Aſtrology. But in 
After- Ages this Synonymy was diſcontinu'd : when the 
aporeleſmarick Part, which, from the Site and Aſpect of the 
fixed Stars and Planets, teaches ro divine their Inflaences, 
as to the Production of furure Events, came to get footing in 
Greece, where antiently only the Mereorologick Part of it, 
which teaches the Mortons of rhe Stars, was known, they 
diſtinguiſh'd them, and gave to the firſt the Name of Aftro- 
logy, and call'd the laſt Aſtronomy; which is properly un- 
derftood, and deſcribd ro be, Tux Sctzncs, which con- 
remplates the Motion, Diftance, Colour, Light, Order, 
Place, Magnirnde, and the like Adjunds of the Fixed 
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Stars, and of the Planets, without any reſpect to the judicia- 
ry Part. i 


And as this Science itſelf, ſo the Profeſſours of it too 
were in like manner doubly diftinguiſh'd, Plato, in Epi- 
nomide uſes the Words *Acporop2r]es and *Agporops,, in diffe- 
rent Sences : He underſtands, by rhe firſt of them, thoſe who 
apply themſelves to diſcover the Rifing and Setting of the 
Stars, in order to noſticate concerning the Seaſons of 
the Year, and the Temperature of the Air: By the laſt of 
them, he means thoſe who particularly confine their Studies 
to the Theory of the Planets. | N 


The Original of Asr Roo, ſays Gaſſendus, proceeded 
from Admiration ; Originem ipfi ipſa fecit admiratio. In- 
troduct. Aſtronom. For our Forefathers, aſtoniſh'd' at the 
Splendour, Variety and Multitude of thoſe glorious Bodies, and 

erving their conſtant and regular Motions, apply d them- 
ſelves to the Study of this Science, and transferr d their admi- 
ration into Obſervations, which, in Proceſs of time, they 
mark'd down in Tables, or Parapegma's, for the Inſtruction 
of Paſteriry : And for this reaſon Ricciolus, in his Preface ro 
the firſt Tome of the New Almageſt, affirms AsTrrowowy to 
be almoſt coeval with the Stars themſelves : And that, to- 
gether with other Arts divinely infus'd, it was reduc'd into 
Experiment and Practice by Adam himſelf, who, according to 
Snidas, was the Parent and Authour of all Arts and Doc- 
trines; dre, ſays he, wile werpnle Y I:3«2paln ! Beſides, 
that Adam particularly inſtructed Seth in this aſtral Science, 
and chat too by Writing, is the Opinion of all the Jewiſh 
and Arabian Doctours; and among them, particularly of 
Gelaldinus Arabs, cited by Kircher in Obeliſc. Pamphil. 
p. 5. if he be the Authour of the Book, which goes under 
the Title of Liber Creationis; of which ſome are in doubt, 
even tho it be commented upon, as ſuch, by Rabbi Abraham, 
and Rabbi Joſeph Ben Uziel: Bur however that be, Jo- 
ſephus, in the eleventh Book of the Jewiſh Antiquities, 
writes, that Seth, having been inſtructed in Aſtronomy 
by Adam, and knowing that the World was twice to be 
deftroy'd, once by Water, and once by Fire, reduc'd this 
Arr to an Epitome, and for the. Information and Benefit of 
Poſterity,ingrav'd it on two Pillars, one of Brick, the other of 
Stone; the firſt to preſerve it from the Fire, the ſecond from 
the Deluge ; which laſt Pillar he affirms to have been re 

| | | Mainipg 
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maining in his Days at a Place call'd Syrias or Seirath, 
which If. Voſſius, lib. 1. de Ætate Mundi, uppoſes to be the. 
| from Jericho, 


Land that borders on Mount Ephraim, ner 
Seth, the Son of Adam, having thus- engrav'd on two 


Pillars, the Theory of this celeſtial Science, which he bad 


receiv d from his Father; and AsrrowoMY being thus brought 
into tie World, the ſucceeding Patriarchs, who, by reaſon of 
their Longevity, had the . oaryrel of obſerving many 
aſtral Revolutions, cultivated and improv'd it: Nay, ſome 
of the Jewiſh Doctours, particularly Rabbi Iſaac Abarbenel 
in Differrar,de longævitate prim. Patr. goes fo far as to affirm, 
that the Lives of rhe Patriarchs were, by the Divine Provi- 
dence, miraculouſly prolong'd for no other End, than that 
they might apply themſelves ro the Study of this celeſtial 
Science: in which the moſt celebrated for his Knowledge 
is Enoch, whoſe Books on that Subject are ſaid ro be ex- 
rant to this Day in the Territories of the Queen of Sheba, 
as Voſſius de Scientiis Mathemat. affirms: ar leaſt they are 
ſeveral Times cited by Tertullian and Origen, 

It is not certainly known ro what ree of Improve- 
ment this Science was brought before the Flood: bur from 
the Teſtimony of Origen, citing the above- mention d Books 
of Enoch, ir appears; That the Stars were then reduc'd into 
Aſteriſms, under peculiar and diſtinct Denominations, con- 
cerning which that Patriarch, who was the Seventh from 
Adam, writ many ſecret and myſterious Things, Beſides, 
it is evident from Scripture irſelf, That the Year was then, 
as it is now, compured by twelve Revolutions of the Moon, 
to one of the Sun's through the Zodiack : For it is ſaid ex- 
preſsly in Geneſis, That Noah enter into the Ark the ſeven- 
reenth Day of the ſecond Month, and went our of it the twen- 
ty ſeventh Day of the ſecond Month of the Year following: 
In the ſame Book likewiſe expreſs Mention is made of the 
ſeventh and renth Months: From whence we may with 
good Reaſon infer, That the Patriarchs had then the Know- 
ledge of the Courſes of the Sun and Moon, with their Pe- 
riods, and, in all Probability, of the other Planers alſo. 


After the Flood, when Mankind came to be ſcatter d 
over the Face of the whole Earth, Aſtronomy began to be 
ſtudy'd by ſeveral Nations, who, no doubt, had their firft 
Knowledge of it from Noah and his Poſterity: And hence 


aroſe the Conteſt for the Honour of its Invention. Bur 


ſince 


enn, an tc I OY OI „„ 
—— 
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cannor be themſel 
— * 2 op, and ale kern of he 
World, the Afiaticks aftly claim to chemſelves che 


Glory of it; and ei — chiefly the Babylonians, 


. 
in chis are nes, 

and Otanes: as allo Cidenas, —— — and 
Seleucus the Chaldeap. TI 5 1 4 AI »ATo6t>; 


S rians and ;Chaldeans it came to the Ber- 
E L by Abraham the Pattiarch, — 
— 9. Exxpatat. E 8 


Q- 
- rity of Joſephus, Eupolemus, 
they are cited 2 Alexander aer But e 
ſeems to infer that Abraham, befi Wie + Bs Enpok 
taught it to the Phernicians. fas — however lay wy 


cury firſt 2 the Eg . oc, — indeed 3 | 


other Arts and S ; pofirively aſſerted, not on- 
ly by Jamblichus, ; bur by Plato in Phœdrus, where be 
him ale YErpuarw?, and by 3 lib, 3. "Divinar. Vi 
etiam Lactantium, lib. 1. cap. 6 There ate others 2 0 
— — the — of it do the Egyptians before the 
nn who, ſay 2. were even themſelves firſt in 
in ir by che : To make, Which Age ey 
28 the cn of Diodorus Siculus. Biblio 
and of Hyginus Fabul. 3 the fieſt of Fg 
that Babylon was a Colony of the Fgyptians, N 
Belus of Libya, who .inſtitured there a College of Prieſts, 
tothe end the T contemplate the Stars in the ſame 
. manner as tho f Egypr * The laſt, that one FRY Kay is 
ſaid to have come from-bey 


there to have taught Aſtronomy, * 


But if this Science were known to the Egyprians, before 

jr was to rhe Babylonians and Chaldeans, bow comes ir to 

7 the Egyptian. Obſervations are ſo much later than 

— oe; the Ba - ee For we ſcarce find any of the 
Egyptian to TT the Death of Alexander the Great 

than which even thoſe of the Greeks are earlier : Bur the 

Babylonian Obſervations were manifeſtly made almoſt two 


thouſand Years before that time, And 2 lib. 1. 4 | 


Divinat. aſcribes it firſt to the Aſſy tians: The Aſſyrians, ut 
ab ultimis auctoritatem repetam, ſays he, by — f rhe 
Plainnels and large Extent of their 2 48 which . 


— 


3 and 
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ed them an all fides a clear and open View of Heaven, ob- 
ſerv'd the Courſe and Motion of the Stars: And having 
fram'd a due Calculation of their Revolutions, they from 
chence made Fredictions of future Events: And amongſt 
the Aſſytians, the Chaldeans (non ex artis, ſed ex gentis vo- 
cabulo nominati) arriv'd to ſuch a Perfection of Skill, that 
they could foretel what ſhould happen to any one, and un- 
der what Fare they were born: Which Art the Egyprians 
learnt of them many Ages ago. Thus Cicero, 


There are others nevertheleſs who deny this Honour both 
to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, affigning the Invention of 
Aﬀronomy to the Ethiopians : of this Gpinion is Lucian, 
} *Avegnoyias But this Aﬀertion ſeems of little Weight, it 
beintz contrary to the general Stream of Tradition, even 
long before Lucian's Fime. | 


The Africans too pretend to the Invention of Aſtronomy 
and among them particularly the Mauritanians, who ate 
ſaid ro have been inſtructed in that Science by their King 


Atlas, the Son of Libya. 


Anisrortx aſcribes the Invention of it wholely to the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians: AY ¹, % Babel, was 
dy ome eis Weber dg TOY & Spur * And how the 
Egyptians came to be skilful in that Science, Prolomy, who 
was himſelf of Egypt, gives us this reaſon, Jr; ua/wor ,? 
Tos Aid dhε, ym Ts Fes And why ? Jioree AlgmTixO 
74 N nei & öde Ixaro) meet Ta ub. Of the Baby lo- 
nians he ſays, ori Th eagle % m T8 EάẽƷ õ⁰νẽ). Y. J 5 
wap auJore To A,, h eg vH A ui. 


Thus from the ſeveral Nations before-mention'd, Aſtro- 
nomy ſeems to have been antiently divided into three dif- 
ſerent and chief Sects, that is to ſay, the Aſſyrian, under 
which is comprehended the Babylonian and the Chaldaick, 
the Egyptian, and the Mauritanian or Atlantick: Ot which 
laſt nevertheleſs the Romans made no account; for among 
them were enumerared only theſe three Sects, the Chal- 
daick, Egyptian and Grecian : Now Eudoxus is ſaid to 
have been the firſt, who from the Egyptians brought Aſtro- 
nomy to his Countreymen the Greeks : and Beroſus to have 
brought into Greece the Science of Genethlialogy from his 

33 . Countrey- 
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Countrey men the Chaldeans, Vitruvius, lib. 9. cap. 7. 
Eorum autem inventiones, quas ſcripris reliquerunt, qua ſo. 
lertia, quibuigns acuminibus, & quam magni fuerint, 


ui ab ipfa dæorum natione profluxerunt, oſtendunt: 
rimuſque Beroſus in inſula, & civitate Coz conſedit, ibique 


aperuit diſciplinam, And Pliny fays, that the Athenians 


| ws we erected a Statue with a golden Tongue ro Bero- 
, for his divine Predictions. After him Antipater and 
Achinapolus were reputed famous Genethlialogiſts. Of Na- 
cural Cauſes and Effects, Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, 
Xenophantus, and Democritus are eſteem d the moſt emi- 


nent Obſervers. After them, following their Inventions, 


and obſerving beſides the Riſe and Setting of the Stars, and 
the Seaſons of the Year, Eudzmon, Calliſthus, Melo, Phi- 
lippus, Hipparchus, Aratus, &c. left ro Poſterity their Aſtro- 
Togical Prognoſticks, in their Tables, which are call'd Pa- 
rapegma's : Of which ſee Geminus and Theon in Arati Phz- 
nom. Thus tho' it be certain, that the Greeks deriv'd their 
Knowledge in 2 from the Chaldeans and Egy- 
prians, yet ſo great was their Preſumption, as confidently to 
affirm, that the Invention of it was due to them, particu- 
larly to the Rhodians, from whom they pretend that the 
Egyprians receiv d it, as Diodorus Siculus reports in the 
Story of the Heliadz : And laſtly, others of them aſcribe its 
Original to their Poet Orpheus: but thoſe Opinions ſavour 
too much of the Fable: and therefore we may rather ſub- 
ſcribe to their Belief, who hold, That Thales the Mileſian 
firſt brought Aſtronomy into Greece, having deriv'd his 


Knowledge in that Science from the Egyprians. 


After Thales, it was improv'd by Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Euctemon, 
Merton, Eudoxus, and others of the Athenian School, till 
the time that Alexander the Great founded the City of 


Alexandria in Egypt. After which the Ptolemies, his Suc- 


ceſſours, having erected there an Academy for all manner 


of Studies, the Grecian Aſtronomy made its retreat thi- 
ther; and flouriſh'd under thoſe Princes in equal Glory 


with the Egyptian: And from thence we hear of the fa- 
mous Names of Autolychus, Calippus, Timochares, Ari- 
Ryllus, Erarofthenes, Conon, Hipparchus, Soſigenes, Theon 
the Elder, Prolemy, Paulus the Alexandrian, Theon the 
Younger, ſurnam d likewiſe the Alexandrian, and his Daugh- 


ter, the excellent, but unfortunate, Hy patia. 


It 


— 
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It was long before Aſtronomy was introduc d into Italy, 
or had any Profeſſours among the Romans: For tho' Dion 
pruſieus in Orat. 49. affirm, That the Pythagoreans inſtruct- 
ed the Italians in that Science, and that in all Probability 
the Doctrine of Philolaus, Timæus, Archytas, and others, 
the Fame of whoſe Learning had invited even Plato himſelf 
to make a Voyage into Italy, could not have been conceal'd 
from the curious and ingenious Romans; yet that martial 
People, who were more addicted to Arms than Arts, en- 
tertain d but late and ſlowly too, theſe ſpeculative Studies: 
Nor, to paſs by the rude Sketches of Numa Pompilius, 
does the Roman Hiſtory mention any Perſons, as conſi- 
derably knowing in Aſtronomy, before Caius Sulpicius 
Gallus, who was Legate ro Amilius Paulus, in the War 
againſt Perſes, King of Macedon, and who firſt among 
chem publiſh'd a Treatiſe of Eclipſes. After him, we read 
That Lucius Taruntius, Nigidius Figulus, Varro, and Ci- 
cero apply d themſelves ro the Study of Aſtronomy: Bur 
to none of the Romans is that Science ſo much indebted, as 
to their Great Dictatour C. Julius Cæſar, who, as Lucan 
witneſſes, 3 


— Media inter prælia ſemper 
Stellarum, czlique plagis, ſuperiſque vacabat. 


And who aſſiſted by the Egyprian Soſigenes, reduc'd the 
Roman Year to the Courſe of the Sun, which we yet re- 
rain; and writ a Treatiſe of the Stars in the Greek Tongue. 
From him the Mathematical Arts, and particularly Aſtrono- 
my, began to flouriſh among the Romans: And after his 
Example, Auguſtus Cæſar, who was his Nephew and Suc- 


ceſſour, encourag'd the Study of it. 


Let this ſuffice as a brief Indication of the firſt Riſe and 
Authours of Aſtronomy, and of the Promorers of it among 
the Antients It would perhaps be too redious to continue 
the Progreſs of ir down to theſe times, and ro ſhew when, 
how, and by whom it has been improv'd, and brought to 
that Degree of Perfection, to which it is now arrived, 


Wy "I 
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773 Bur powerful Reaſons fix 
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As if it could not ener way be done, 
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d our Choice on one: 


But wh the Moons a monthly Round purfue ? 


Why one 


long, not evry Day a new? _- 


Why are they fram'd, endure, and always ceafe 
Ar this ſer Time ? The Cauſe is told with caſe ; 
780 Since other Things at certain Times appear, 


And only chen: 


Seaſons of the Year: 


Firſt 


NOTES. 


574. As if, &.] Here we fe 
that tho* Luctetius, after Epicu- 
rus, believ'd the firſt N to 
be the moſt probable, yet he 
does not condemn the later. And 
thus too Epicurus in Lairtius, 
lib, 10. lays, that tho? one Rea- 
ſon may ſeem better than any of 
the other, for the Solution of 
any Problem whatever, yet we 
ought nor therefore immediately 
to condemn all the reſt that may 
be given, if they have any 
Appearance of Truth, even 
tho but one of them can be true. 
776. But why, &.] In theſe 
27. v. he propoſes the Opinion of 
Epicurus, who held that the 
Moon is created and dies daily, 
in a certain Form and Figure : 
In like manner as he held the 
Sun to be daily extinguiſh'd in 
the Weſt, and created again in 
the Eaſt. And that this may be, 
ſays he, ſeveral other Things de- 
monſtrate : For thus, at certain 
and inviolable Times, the Sea- 
ſons of the Year follow one ano- 
ther: The Spring precedes the 
Summer ; the Summer the Au- 
tumn; the Autumn the Winter; 
Tune Winter, the Spring, &c. Ovid. 
Metam. 18. v. 196. deſcribes in 
like manner the conſtant Succeſ- 
fion of the four Seaſons of the 
Year, and compares them to the 
four Ages of Man's Life. I 
omit the Original for Brevi- 
ries fake, and will only give 
Dryden's Tranſlation of it to 


Perceiv'ſt thou neo.the Pro- 
| ceſs of Year; 
How the four Seaſons in four 


7 Liſe in 


The mm Stem grows in Stature 
ang m 


But no ſub 
receives; 


ſtantial Nohri ſhment 


| 
Infirm the Stalks, unſolid are 


the Leaves. 
Proceeding onward, whence the 
Year began, | 


The Summer ue ad and 
ripens into Man : * 
This de as in Men, is moſt 
replete ä 
With kindly Moiſture, and 
lifick Hear. F 10 
Autumn ſucceeds ; a ſober, tepid 


I 6, 

Not froze with Fear, nor boil- 
ing into Rage; 

More than mature, and tending 
do Decay. 

When our brown Locks repine to 

mix with odious Grey. 


| 


illuſtrate this Paſſage of Lucre-| 
rius : 


Laſt 
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And warm nd 


"OY k 
* % A 54S e 


Winter fi i with 
1 _ ay long 
n his Front, and furrow'd 
is his F 

His Scalp, > If not diſhonour'd 
quite of Hair, 

The ragged Fleece- is thin ; and 
thin Is worſe than bare. 


— 
cretius him y ar 
the Beginning of the firſt Book ; 

which Dryden has no leſs n 
ly in theſe Verſes. 


f 
page r. 


Parent of Rome : propitious 


Queen of Love : 

Whole wy roy; Ty Air, Earth, 
and Sea ſu 

And breeds Murg te er is born be- 
neath the rouling Skies : 

g's ev 15 Kind, by thy prolifick 

i 
Springs, oa beholds the Regi- 


of the 4, 
Thee 5 che Clouds 
* at * — Preſence dif- 
and fmooths her co Nile 


AndHeav'n itſelf with more ſe-\ 
rene and purerLight is bleſs'd, 


For when the rifing Spring adorns 


the Mead, 
And a new Scene of Nature 


ſtands diſplay'd ; 
and cheer- 


When teeming Buds, 
And Weſtern Giles unlock "A 
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Firſt Sai, and Fax vs kindeſt Pow'rs in 
Saſt Wiſhes, melting Thoughrs, and gay Defire > 
fan * Seren Fire 


„ erat uk 


ful Greens a 
lazy Year 
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168 


„ = 
{$i 43: +7 As, 1,0)) 


The pr te Thy Welcome 


Whoſe native ns Thy genial 


Fire confeſ: 


'Then- ſava ry Beaſts bound o'er 


their ſlighted Food, 


Seruck with Thy Darts, and 


tem — 2 Flood : 
ature 

Earth, Air, . | 

* all \ that breathes the ven F 


quid Main, 
* thy uncontroul'd and 


Through alt all ah rlivieg Regions 
doſt move, 

12 — where Thou goꝰſt 

the kindly Sceds of hows”: 


See B. I. v. 1. 


Moreover, our . has 


repeated this and the two follow- 
ing Verſes from B. I. v. 19. tho* 
his Authour have not. 

784. Favonius, ] ' Weſt 
Wind, of which Book. 1. v. 21. 
Lucretius here calls it Zeph rus : 
which is likewiſe a Win that 
blows from N 
Weſt, contrary to the Wind 
call'd Subſolanus, which blows 
from the Equinoctial Eaſt. It 


was ſo call'd from Sees | 


that brings Life; becauſe, 
it blows, all things bud and. ſhoot 


forth. This Wind was feign'd 


to be the Fore-runner of Venus, 
— it blows chiefly in the 
, with which Seaſon Venus 

to be moſt ne * 

4 


== a Delight, is goaded | 


| 
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-785 Then Mother F 02.4, to prepare the Way 
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Makes all the Field look glorious, green, and gay; 
} Arid freely ſcatters with a bounteous Hand  _—- 
Fler ſweeteſt, faireſt Flowers o'er the Land: 

Next Hzar, and duſty Haxvxsr take the Place, 

790 And ſoft ETI At fan the Sun · burnt Face, 

Then ſweary Autumn treads the noble Vine, 


And flowing Bunches give immortal Wine: 


au 

785. Flora, ] Lactantius de 
falſ4 Religione, lib. 1. calls 
her Faula : for which Voffius 
there reads Flaura : | ſhe was, as 
Verrius in the ſame: Authour 
ſays, Scortum Herculis, the Har- 
lot of Hercules: but according 
to others, ſhe was a' Roman 
Dame, who, by her lewd Practi- 
ces having heap'd up a great deal 
of Money, bequeath'd her Eſtate, 
when ſhe dy'd, to the Common- 
Wealth” of Rome. This is cer- 
tain, That the Senate made her 
4 els of Flowers, Gardens 
and Meadows: ut pudendæ rei 
yedam dignitas - haberetur, as 
actantius in the Place above- 
cited tells us: They inſtituted 
likewiſe Feſtivals in her Honour, 
call'd Floralia,which is confirm'd 

by Ovid, lib. 3. Faſtorum : 


Convenere Patres, & fi bend 
floreat annus, 
Numinibus veſtris annua Feſta 
vovent, | 


And the ſame Poet acquaints us, 
that theſe Solemnities were 2 
form'd towards the later end ; 0 

April : | 


Incipis Aprili, tranſis in tempo- 
ra Maj ; 
Alter te fugiens, cum venit, 
alrer, abit, 


Theſe Feſtivals therefore were 
inſtituted, ut fruges cum arbo- 


Next 


NOTES. 


Dre floreſcerent, ſays Lactan- 
tius in the ſame Place. And in 
theſe Floralia, vile, impudent 
Strumpets were wont to dance 
naked in the Streets to the Sound 
of Trumpets: to which Cu- 
ſtrom juvenal alludes, Sat. 6. 


bissi ma protſus 
Florali — tubà, 


790. Eteſia's, ] The Eteſias 
are Winds, that blow conſt ant- 
ly for about eleven Days to- 
gether in the Heat of Summer, 
and — after the Riſe of the 
— 50 * Hence they are call'd 
Eteſia, which is as much as to 
lay, Annual, from the Greek 
Word #Tos, a Year. Thus Pli- 
ny, lib. 37. cap. 3. & Aul. Gell. 
lib. 2. cap. 18. Strabo calls them 
Subſolani, of which ſee above 
v. 734. others Weſt Winds, and 
others. Eaſt, and Lucretiug in 
this Place makes them North 
Winds: Etefia flabra Aquilo- 
num, See more B. VI. v. 718. 
792. And flowing Bunches, &cc.] 
Lucr. Graditur fimul Evius E- 
van. Bacchus was call'd Evius 
and Evan, from the Word s, 
which the mad Bacchæ or Bac- 
chides us'd in their Orgies : 
Ovid. lib. 4. Metam. v. 15. 


Nycteliuſque. Eleleuſque Paxens, 
e Jacchus & Evan. | 


ribus, aut vitibus ben? proſpe- 


793. The 
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Next - roars the ſtrong-lung'd Sour aan] Blaſt,, and 1 
The infant TuunDzx on his dreadful Wings: (brings = 
795 Then Corp purſues, the Non rn ſeverely blows, = 
And drives before ir chilling Fzxosrs, and Snows: | Y | 


And next deep Wix rz creeps, grey, wrinkled, old, 


His Teeth all ſhatter, Limbs all ſhake with Cold: . 2 
Therefore no wonder ſure the Moon ſhould riſe 
$oo Ar certain Times, and that again ſhe dies 


At certain Times; fince 


d Things are ſhown © 


Ar fixt and conſtant Times, and then alone. 
EcLieszs may be ſolv'd a thouſand ways; 

For if the Moon can ſtop deſcending Rars 

805 By thruſting her Dax sRLY between, and ſo 
| Bring ſuddain Sn ADR, and Nrcar on all below; 
Then give me Reaſons, why there can nor be 
Another Thing, too park for us to ſee, | 
And fir to ſtop the Rars, as well as Suz ? 


Some venomous Places of the neighbouring Sky, 


310 Or, why the circling Sun, in paſſing by | 8 | 


May nor 


w 8ICK, and PALE, and almoſt pix ? 


Thoſe paſt, grow well, regain his former Licar ? 


Thus ſomerimes make us 


AY, and ſometimes Nicur. 


815 And whilſt the Moons their monthly Courſes run, 
| Within the reach of EarTa's dark ſhadowing . 


; NOTES. 


„Tue ſtrong-lung'd ſou- 
3 Blaſt, ] 2 | 


Altitonans Vulturnug, & Auſter 
fulmine pollens. 


Vulturnus, of which Creech 
takes no Notice, is the South- 
Eaſt Wind, ſays Agell. lib. 2, 
cap. 22. Auſter is the South 
Wind, and generally blows in 
Autumn. 

803. Eclipſes, &cc.] In theſe 
21. v. he treats of the Eclipſes 
of the Sun and Moon: The Sun, 
ſays he, is eclips'd, when the 
Moon, or any opacous Body, be- 
low his Globe, interpoſes be- 
tween that and the Earth, and 
thus intercepts his Beams, and 
hinders thoſe Rays of Light from 
coming forward to the Earth. 


The Moon is eclips'd, when ſhe 
happens to be in the ſhadow of 
the Earth, or any other 

Body, that is interpos'd between 
her Orb, and the Sun: Befides 
why may not both the Sun and 
the Moon grow faint and ficken, 
nay, as it were, fall into a Swoon, 
when they chance to go thro' any 
Places of the Heavens, that are 
infectious to them, and deſtruc- 
tive of their Fires and Light? 


This laſt was the Opinion of 


Xenophanes. 
816. Within the reach, &c.] 
Lucretius. 


Menſtrua dum rigidas Coni per- 
labitur umbras. 


That is to ſay, While the Moo 
in her monthly Courſe, paſſes 
7 


LS. 
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If then revengeful EAnx can top the Light, 
If ſhe can hide the fick ning Moon in Nights 
Why can.nororher Things divert the Stream, 
820 The falling Streams of Light, 0 
Eà»'Lf „ 
b che 14 ; : the 29. 
6x the right, deze Che-, Siler nes lh 
Conkck Figure. But / ſome in- A ſettling Crimſon Rains her 
terpret Coni to be meant of the beauteous Face: 
Earth irſelf, as if it wereſ Sound there, ſound all our In- 
xc ys, map'd like a Cone, fruments of War; 
becauſe Ariftotle, lib. 2. Me- Clatfons, and Trumpets, Silver, 


Rrais, and Tr" 


teor. ſays, that the Earth is | 
ſhap'd like a Tymbrel, and that} And beat a tho Drums to 


the Lines drawn from its Cen-] help her Labour. 
tre make two Cones ; but the | | 
Poet means the Lunar Eclipſe The vain Heathens farther be- 
is made, by teaſbn of the Sha- | liev'd, That the Moon being by 
dow of the Earth, that Rretches | theſe. Inchantments brought 
out in the ſhape of a Cone. down from Heaven, they were 

818. The fick ning Moon, II at thoſe times in danger of loſing 
The antient Heathens were of | chat celeſtial Light: and there- 
Opinion, that Witches, by maut- | fore they made a great Noiſe by 

ing me Charms in Verſe, | beating of braſs Veſſels, by ring- 
caus'd the Eclipſes of the Moon ; | ing of Bells, ſounding of Trum- 
which they conceiv'd to be, when perth, whooping, hallowing, and 
the Moon, the Goddeſs of the{the like, ro drown the Witches 
Earth, was brought down from | Mutterings, that the Moon not 
her Sphere by the virtue of thoſe: hearing them, they might be 
Incantations : They believed like- | render'd ineffectual, and ſhe ſuf- 
wiſe, that in cheſe Eclipſes, he | fer ne hurt. Thus Medea in 
Gcken'd and labour'd, as in an | Ovid boaſts that ſhe could draw 
Agony, and ſuffer'd a Kind of [down the Moon from Heaven: 


Death: Of this Belief were even] - 

Stefichorus and Pindar, as Pliny | Te quoque, Luna, traho, quam 

relates, lib. 2. cap. 12. Milton, | Temeſza labores 

tho* not of the tame T7 Ara tuos minuant, 
uh Be- 


= deſcribes this fool ' Mera. 5. V. 207 


And Tibullus, 
Not uglier follow the Night- 3 
Hag, when, call'd Cantus & à curru lunam didu- 


In ſecret, riding thro' the Air, cere tentat, 
ſhe comes, Et facerent, ſi non æra repulſa 


Lur'd with the Smell of Infant ſonent. 
| Blood, to dance : 
With Lapland Wirches, while] And Statius. 6. Theb. 

the lab'ring Moon 
Eclipſes at their Charms. Attonitis quoties divellitur 

aſtris 

And Lee in the Tragedy of OE- | Solis opaca ſoror, procul auxili- 
dipus, ſpeaking of oon in 3 : | 
Eclipſe, Ara crepant. Na 


„ 
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Oe il ze 
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Moo ſhines with a nat ral Ray 
infectious Atx ſhe 2 way, 
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7214 


As thro' ys ATR | | 
Why may nor ſhe grow fick, her Flames decay 14 
> N 0 1 E 8. | *T * * 

| | Phot the Res ns, Ge their 
| - | It; | Beating of brazen Veſſels, ſound- 

And Seneca jo Hippolytus. | ing of Trum | bg were we 

| Ito reach 

Et 2 rubuit, nullaque lu- Tor h cowards 1 we 
cidis u | n the 
Nubes ſordidior vultubus ob- Ligh of the Mace? which they 
; a> ELIT af turbi- 1 harms to be _— 
Ann 9 | eir | c. Tra- 
ee 


ractam Theſſalicis carminibus 
rati, 


Tipnitys aim 


nd Liyy Decad: 7. 3. ſpeaks of 
2 52 pr — dinary Fates 
i eſs Words : Qualis in de- 


Lunz ſilenti nocte fieri ſo- 
de. ee clamarem. And . 


Indians are wont with Tears and 
Lamentations to bewail this De- 
fect or Deliquium of the Moon, 
believing the Sun had then whipt 
her till he bled, to which th 

impute the Cauſe of her da 

an 5 In Com- 
mentar. ad Hippolyt. pag. 195. 
Vide etiam N Ad. 
verſar. lib. 22. cap. 23. and 24. 
And Pincierus in Parerg. Otij 


that the 


lam nemo tubas atque æra 


fatiget 
Une unt 
Lunz. F 


poterĩt ſuccurrer 
. Sat. 6. v. 442. 


And this abſurd Superſtition was 
ſo grounded in the Pagans, that 
after many of them N 
Chriſt] it was not quite 
— 2 : not even in St. Am- 
F s time, whoſe reprehenfion 
of this Piece of Paganiſm is ci- 
ted by Turnebus in Adverſar. 
And Maximus likewiſe blames jt 
in a Homily de Deſectu Lune. 
And ere who liv'd 

t ſeveral Ages later, rms, 
That he himfelf had ſeen this 
abſuxd , Cuſtom practis'd upon 
the like Occafion, by his own 
Lee the Italians. The 

urks continue it to this Day, as 


M « lib. 2. cap. 37. Of 
this in 8˙d faintivg of the 
Moon Wowerus alſo makes men- 
tion in his Pægnion de Umbgd, 
cap. 8. towards the End. But 
we may farther obſerve, that the 
Arabians believ'd the Moon to 
be in the like Agony, when ſhe 
eclips'd the Sun, as apptars by 2 
Cuſtom they obſery'd at theic 
new Moon. For keeping holy 
the Day of their Neomenia, or 
New-Moon, and believing it un- 
lucky to have the Moon ſuffer 
any Hurt an that Day, they were 
wont, becauſe ſhe might on that 
day eclipſe the Sun, the Solar 
Eclipſe happening when theMoon 
is new, to defer the Celebration 
of their Neomenia till the next 
Day: or at leaſt for ſixteen 
Hours, till the Sun was paſt the 
Eclipſe. And hence it is that 
the Aſtronomers diſtinguiſh the 
Neomenia of the Arabians, into 
the Cœleſt is. which was the firſt 
and natural Timezand theCivilis, 


Scaliger affirms : And Plutarch 
in the Life of Æmilius reports, 


which was not the true time, buc 
TTY I > Sp 
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Since I've the Morions taught of Sr Ans above, 
825 How Sun, and Moon, and by what Cauſe they move; 
And how, ECLIrs p, they loſe their gawdy Light, 
And ſpread o'er all an unexpected Night, 
As if they wink'd, and then with open Eyes 
View'd all again, and clear'd the lower Skies : 
830 Now lets deſcend again to new-born EarTa, 
And find to what ſne gave the ſooneſt Birth: 
What ſort of Beings, which of all the Kinds 
She firſt durſt venture to the faithleſs Winds. 
Sus, firſt of all, green Hznns, and Frow'ns, did 


835 And ſpread a gawdy GREEN oer all the Field: (yield, 
| fe | n 


* 


NOTES. : 


the Day. follow ing, and on which other the like ignoble Animals, 
they celebrated their Neomenia{ what may we not reaſonably be- 
to avoid the ill Luck, and im- lieve of her, when both herſelf 

roſperous Accidents,which their} and her Husband ther, were 
2 — made them appre-|in their blooming Age ? 


— 


hend. See Nicolaus Mulerius in] Here we may take notice that 


his Diatribe de Anno Arabico, che Order, which Lueretius ob- 
in the 2 of the Arabi- I ſerves in the Creation of ogg 4 

pocha, or the Hegyra. Ub- differs very little from that, for 
bo Emmius inſe it in his [which we have a better Authori- 


_ Chronology between the fourth [ty than his: But ler us hear a 
and fifth Books. Chriſtian Poer deſcribe the ſame 


$24. Since, &c.] Having ex- | Thing. : 
plain'd after his manner the Mo- 
tions of the Sun, Moon, and] -—D———©J<-<Fhen the Earth 
Stars, he deſcends from Hea-| Deſart, and bare, unſightly, un- 


ven to his native Element, adorn” 


and in theſe 10. v. tells us that [Brought forth the tender Graſs, 
he is going to deſcribe the Riſe whoſe verdure clad 
and Origine of Things from the | Her univerſal Face with pleaſant 
Earth, the common Parent of | Green. 
, | Then Herbs of ev'ry Leaf, that 
834. She firſt, &c. J Lucretius| ſuddain flow'r'd, 
deſcribes the Riſe of things from Op'ning their various Colours, 
the new-form'd Earth in ſo live-] and made gay 
ly a manner, that he ſeems even Her Boſom imell ing fweet : And 
to have been preſent at their] theſe ſcarce blown, 
Birth. And firſt in theſe 21. v. Forth flouriſh'd thick the clu- 
he tells us, that the Earth firſt] ſt'ring Vine, forth crepr * 
roduc'd the Graſs, Herbs, and] The ſmelling Gourd, upſtood 
lowers, then the Trees, then] the corny Reed 
the leſs perfect, and laſt the met} Embattel'd in her Field, and 
excellent Animals. For, ſays he,] th' humble Shrub, 
fince we ſee, that even now. when] And Buſh, with frizzled Hair 
the whole World is decay'd, and] implicit : Laſt, 
worn out to a * Degree, ſhe Roſe as in Dance the ſtately 
Kill produces Mice, Frogs, and] Trees, and ſpread 


— 


is. 
© 


Book V. 
And next the Tzzz, with ſpreading Branches, 
But cloſely fixt, and bound with teddy Roots. | 
As BarsTLEs, Harxs, and Prunus are firſt defign'd 
Oer Limbs of BzasTs, and o'er the winezr Kinp 


$40 So new-born EAA TAM with Hxuss and Tax 
And then by various Ways bore Bzasr, 


Hzay'n, tis certain, 


1 


Then ler the various CRxATUnRS downwards fall: 
Nor Szas produce an earthly Animal. 


845 And therefore Parent EAR 
The Name of Morurs, 
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531 
ſhoors, 


„ 
s began 
and * : : 


did not faſhion all ; 4 


Tx does juſtly bear 
fince all roſe from her : 


Sur now bears Animals, when ſoſt ning Dew (new: 


Deſcends; when Sun ſends Heats, sR 
Then who can wonder now, that then Sz bore 


850 Far ſtronger, bulky Anim 
When both 


ars a thouſand 


= 


als, and more, 


were young, when both in Natures Pride; 


Aluſtly BxryxzGRooM HE, and Sax a buxome Ba1De ? 


Firſt, of all AntMars, 
The rxzATHER' 


in teeming SeRING, 


v Kxxppeep d forth, and clap'd their Win |: 


NOTES, 


Their Branches hung with copi · 
eus Fruit. or gem'd 0 _ 

Their Bloſſoms: With h 
Woods the Hills were crown'd, 

With Tufts the Valleys, and each 
Fountain-hde, : 

With Borders long the Rivers. — 


$47. She nd, Sec. Here the 
poet proves by a Similitude, that 
all Animals did in the Beginning 
roceed from theHumidiry ofthe 
Farth warm'd and impregnated 
y the Heat of the Sun, in like 
manner as we now ſee Worms 
and Inſects generated, | 
849. Then who, &c.] Lucre- 
tius foreſeeing that it. might be 
objected, that perfect and adult 
Animals do not now burſt out 
of the Earth, intimates in this 
Place, that the Sun is now grown 
a diſabled Lover, and the Earth 
aſt her r : and thus 
heir Vigour 
oduce Hor» 
&c. nor any of thoſe 


wh 


in the Begianing of the World 
when were both in 4 
2 and Flower of their 
ge, nei 
$53, 854. Firſt, &c. In theſe 19. 
v. he ſays, Tha Kd of all Ani- 
mals, and that too in the Spring, 
for that was the. moſt proper 
Seaſon, the Birds were ee 
from Eggs, which, as Milton ex- 
preſſes ſt, 1 | 
Burſting with kindl Rupture, * 
Tiere 5 R | 
ir callow young: but fea 
ther'd ſoon, and edge, * 
They ſum'd their Pens, and 
W Air . [$2 
it 'deſpis' 6 
Ground — * 
For, ſays our Poet, they had 
Growth and Strength ſufficieny 
to go in fearch of their Food : 
Then from certajn little Rags 
or Bladgders, which calls 


Wombs, and that ſtuck to the 


ing exhauſted, 
hey can hot nau pr 
es, Lions, 5 
155 Animal, which they did 


Earth, the other Animals and 
Y x y 2 


Men 


732 


10 e ̃ RR 


boch v. 


As even now kr tender Inszcrs ſtrive 
os Tob beak thi s, get forth, and eat, and lie, 
Next 
4 NOTES. 
Me Men the 100 burſt forth: folidated and 10 0 by the 
hile 


— Liquor, very like Mi 
ow'd from.the Veins of Mort er 
Earth into their infant urs 
For we on ht yl _ at the 
Elrth, v oughe forth 
er ag, 554 i ng, IT 
Women no 
brin forth nee ren. 
arth ſupply'd them 


Air was ſuch that They A no 
7 eadows, 
Gel. wich Wild, Mrd then 


B 
This firſt Manner of the Ori- 
gine of Things Lo ex- 
plains Wee _ ro the Opinſo 
Animaxand er,and of ſome orhers 
'of the antient Mosch ophers, as 

e ſee in the fir: Rooks 0 B15 

ye Siculus, * 5 

ning. where he ſays, 
Fah firſt fiffen d and 
together, when the circum 93 
Fire of the Sun had enlig en'd, 
and warm'd it all around: 


heated, the outmo Surface 

it was in a manner fermented, 
tome Humidities ſwell'd in ar. 

ny Places, and in. them there 

rew certain day. 1 
| mp involv'd uioùs 
Membranes: the 11 to which 
may be 8 to this 1 and 
Marthes, where the Waters ſtag 
nate, when after cold Weather, 
the Air grows hot on a — 
and is not changed by De prees 
Now thoſe humid T 12 
which we mention'd before, 
ing animated by the Heat, re- 
ceiv'd Nouriſhment in the Nicht 
by the Miſts that fell from a- 
dove: dut in the Day were con- 


tir nouriſhment, a 


705 


Pd. the Temptrarure of he 48 


nof] ſembied 


hat "he th 


hen, 


when, by reaſon of j % being * 


n Sub- 


Heat. Laſtly; When they that 
— the er 5 


w 
EE 'd their due rr 
r e burk and 
ſelo Fara 
broken ahd hapes oF all Kinds 
| of Animals : And ſuch of: theſe 


7 had 8 1 ghe 17 of 
eat, went t6 the er Plac 

Sh on e Bird: * 
om — id: But fach 

Soli N 8 ow in ha 
27 xd o ad op! er ter- 
reſtrial Annals Aud oſe that 
parricipated moſt of the Nature 
of Man, ran together to the 
Places, where human Kind aſ- 
„and which was call'd 
the Place of their Birth. Thus 

r Diodorus. 

854. The reather's Kind, &c.) 
It is queſtion'd, By ſome, whe- 
er Birds, which ate generally 
call'd Genus are, and in the 
ſacred Scripture it eit, Volati- 
ha Ccœli, may be properly rec- 
kon'd amo eh Ani- 

als. Ovid, in iſt ribution 
of Animals at the Creation, 
ſeems nor to allow them tobe. 


Aſtra tenent cœleſte ſolum, for- 
mæque Deorum, 


Oeſſerunt nitidis habitande pi- 

ſcibus unde, 

Terra feras cepit. volucres agita- 
bilis Aer. etam. t. v. 7 

Cicero obſerves the like Diſpoſi- 

tion in the ſecynd Book of the 


Nature of the Gods, and Jn 
mæus; ſo too does Ariſtotle, 4s 
he is cited by Plutarch in «. de 
Placit. Philoſoph. To theſe 
may be added the Belief of 


the antient Greeks, and Which 
they 


Next Bx asrs, and thoughtful Mar receiv'd their Birth : 
* then much vital Heat in Mother Eanrx, 
Se ee 


| had from the 1a Bird without an Egg : * 
— Birds were — or Cenſorinug na og — 
che Earth irſelf was form'd, to fon; Aveſne ante, an ove gene- 


which Ariſtophanes in Avibus|rata fint, chm & ovum fine 
alludes. But Manilius more tru- &c avis fine ovo gigni non poſkr 


laces them u Earth : Ide die natali, Dylari 
Neaking of which {yoni lin. Macrobiue N 14. Diſarius 


lib. 7. 
Hanc circum varie gentes ho- 


* 2 


16. ſums up the Arguments 
ech fides, . gives the De- 


minum atque ferarum, ſciſion, of which the Reader a 
Aerizque — volucres. chere be inform'd. * 
aw $14 lib. 1. v. 236. 


857, Next Beaſts, See] 11 
He ron's deſcription of the fir 
Apuleius agrees with Manilius, Beaſts rifing out of the Ground 
— ends, the Controverly inf at their Creation, is ſo lively and 
| theſe Words; Siſedulo animad-{ ſublime, that it well deſerves to 
y iplz quoque aves, tere be tranſer ib d by way ef Ilufſts 
ſtre animal, non atrium, per- con, to this Palſage 6F our Pe . 
8 lemper enim _ allis} | . 
victus omnis in terri ; ibidem The Earth obey'd, and, 
pabulum, ibidem cubile, ran-| ſtrei ; | 
amdue atra. proximum terre |Op'ning her fertile Womb, 
olando verberant: iterum cum] teem'd at a Birth | | 
lis feſſa ſunt remigia alarum, Innum'rous living Creatures, 


terra ceu portus eſt. That is, 
Ify =o Lib, and full grown: out of 


rather a terreſtrial, than an As from his Lair, the wild Beaſt 
atrial Animal, for they have all| where he wons : | 
their Food from the Earth: In Foreſt wild, in Thicker , 
there they feed, and there they] Brake, or Den: 

t: when on Wing, they in-|Among the Trees in Pairs they 
deed fan the Air that is next the] role, they wallk'd : 
Barth: but when their Wings | The Cattle in the Fields, and 

ow weary, the Earth is their] Meadows green: | 
reſting Place. But as to this * * yare and ſolitary, theſe in 


Queſtion fee Hieron, Ma lus oc 

lib. 1. Miſcellan, cap. ult. = Paſt'ring at once, and in broad 

bus Gruteus Syllog. 3. and Kir-] Herds up f rung | 
r in his Iter. Eeſtatic. a. Dia- The graſſy Clods now :calv'd ; 

log. 2. cap. 3. I will-only add; now half Nn ; 

e not much The tawny Lion, pawing to get 

unlike the former, if either of free . 

them deſerve to be call'd fo, has] His hinder Parts; then ſprings; 

—— the Brains of Ariſtotle, as broke from Bonds, 
eophraſtus, and moſt of the] And rampant ſhakes his brinded 

antient Peripateticks, to wit, Mane: the Ounce, 

Which were firſt created, Bird! The Libbard, and the Tygre, as 

or Eggs, fince neither an Egg can] the Moal 

de product without a Bird, no Riſing, 
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7 , _ 
 " about them threw _ _ 

In Hillocks: the ſwift Stag from 
under Ground | 
Bore up his branching Head : 

ſcarce from his Mol 
Behemoth, i 


not 


antius wit- 
Homines in om- 


were r, like Muſhrooms 

ander, who, 
duc'd of the Water, yet as Plu- 
tarch de Plac. Phil. I. 3. c. 19. 


ſays, he taught, that they were 
. >y thorny Bags, and 


Mut up in them, till the Age of 


Puberty, and then burſting from 
thoſe Priſons, they came out 
Men and Women, already able 
to nouriſh themſelves: And 
laſtly, partly after the Opinion 
of Archelaus, who in Lacantius, 
lib. 2. teaches, homines ortos 2 
rerr3, quæ limum fimilem lacti 
ad eſcam eliquaverit, that Men 
were born of the Earth, which 
for their Nouriſhment 00z'd our 


a Slime like Milk. Others had 


yet other Opinions concerning 
the Original of Mankind : Juve- 
nal Sat. 6. v. 11. 


uippe aliter tune orbe novo, 
cœſoque recenti 
Vivebant homines, qui rupto ro- 
bore nati, 
Compoſitique luto, nullos habu- 
dre ee 


LUCRETIUS. 


as the 


Book V. 
In which P that Poet hint: 
at two other Ways of the Crea- 
tion of Man: the one from 
Trees, the other from the Earth. 
As to the firſt Britannicus ſays, 
Quum prima 1114 ætate in ſpelun- 


biggeſt born of Earth, cis ſylviſq more ferarum, habi- 


tarent, quumq; ex arboribus ve- 
tuſtate cavatis, tanquam ex do- 
micilio exirent, tur ex 
eſſe nati. Then al- 

Virgil, 


nſque virim truncis, & duro 
robore nati, Cos 


he ſhews in thoſe Words the pro- 
bable ſe of the Fiction : that 


* 
vetuſtate eavatis, having but juſt 


r how then could the Trees 
have had time to decay and grow 


hollow ? yet Autumnus commits 


the ſame Overſight. The ſe- 
cond way, mention'd by Juvenal 
of Man's Original, gives juſt 
Grounds to believe, that tho' 
many of the more learned am 
= ne pr bmgy read wy Hi- 
ory of Moſes, yet that t 

either deſpis d, or „. 
oppos d the Inſtruction: Wie- 
nèſs Julian the Apoſtate, who in 
a Fragment of an Epiſtle pub- 
liſh'd with his other 2 by 
Petavius, 334. C. 1. 
delivers +; the Theo 92 
the Antient Heathens, that 

kind, increas'd not from two 
Perſons, as Moſes taught, but 
that when Jupiter created the 
World, Drops of ſacred Blood fell 
down, out of which aroſe Man» 
kind, @s ore Zivs Cooper Ta 
da, gl cli fp? wh" 
da wv ws T9. THY ariewrur 
SN ee Y impiouſly urg- 
ing, that otherwiſe the World 
could not have been fo ſaon in- 


d, though Wome © 
creas d, though Women, ler 45 


Book V. 
Much moiſture lay: And where fir Place was found, 
860 There Wonss were form d, and faſten'd to the Ground 


ln theſe, the yer imperfect Embryo's lay, 


* Broke forth from 
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. 
- 


Thro'rheſe, when own Marure, they forc'd their 928 


ight. and ſaw the cheerful Day: 


Then Na run faſhion'd for the Infant's Uſe 3 
$65 Small Bxzasrs in Earth, and filld with Mrzxr Jorce : 


Such as in 


Women's Breaſts ſhe now 


provides 


For future Infants: thither Na run guides 
The chieſeſt Parts of Food, and there they meer 
Fit Ferment, there they grow both white and ſweer: 


Eanta 


NOTES. 


lewdly adds, had been as fruitful 
as Swine, But what wonder is it, 
that Men had ſo mean an Opini- 
on of their own Original, who 
deliev d but little better of that 
of their Gods ? Varrc 
who in his Fragments, Antiqui- 
tatum rerum divinarum,blamin 
their fabulous | fer (4 Mythi- 
con genus Theologia, ſays, in this 
we and; That one God is born 
out of the Head, another out of 
the Thigh, a third from drops 
of Blood: In hoc enim eſt, ut 
Deus allus ex capite, alins ex fe- 
more, alius ex guttis ſanguinis 
natus. Nor were ſome of the 
antient Philoſophers leſs ridicu- 
lous in their Opinions, concern- 
ing the Reparation of Mankind: 
To inſtance only in one: Every 
one knows, that there are in the 
Joints of the Fingers little Bones, 
commonly call'd — one 
of which, about half as big as a 
Pea, is plac'd in the firſt Joint of 
the Thumb : This the Arabians 
call Abadara, as Bartholinus ob- 
ſerves in his Anatomical Inftitu- 
tions, lib. 4. cap. ult. Now ſome 
of the wiſe Antients fooliſhly 
held, that our of that Bone, as 
out of Seed, Mankind ſhould at 
laſt be propagated anew. You 
may likewiſe other Opini- 
ons concerning Man's Original, 
in the learned Cenſorinus de Die 
natali, cap 4. where he treats at 


Witneſs Varro, cap. 12. 
15 $55, There Wombs, &c. J. La- 


Earth, by their Roots. 


large of this Matter. And if 
wu think it worth your while to 

this fabulous Kiſe of the 
World confuted, you may find 
it well done by Firmianus, lib, 2. 


ctantius, lib. 2. de Origine Er- 
ror, cap. It, 12. Cites this 
Verſe of Lucretius, and makes 
this Remark upon it. Ajunt cer- 
tis converſionibus coli: & a- 
ſtrorum motibus maturitatem 
quandam extitiſſe animalium ſe- 
rendorum: iraque terram no- 
vam ſemen genitale retinentem 
folliculos ex ſe quoſdam in ute- 
rorum fimilitudinem protuliſſe, 
de quibus Lucretius, BE 3. 


Creſcebant uteri, terrz radici- 
bus apti, 7 


ue, cum maturifſent, na- 
turà cogente, ruptos animalia 
cætera profudifſe : Deinde ter- 
ram ipſam humore quodam, qui 
eſſet lacti fimilis, exuberifle, eo- 
que alimento animantes eſſe nu- 
tritos. Thus too Cicero lib. 1. 
de Leg. & Cenſorinus de die Na- 
tali, cap. 2. where he tells us be- 
fides, that Democritus too was 
of the ſame Opinion. 

Faſten'd to the Ground :] 
Lucrer. terræ radicibus apti : 
i. e. affi xd and ticking in the 


871. The 


$36 LUCRETIUS:, Bock . 


87% Kanrxn gave dhe Inſanm Foop ; thin Mrers were ſpred 
For Ciearus; the grafly Meapows gave a BA. 
The EAarz, When nem, praduc d no caging Cold, 
No Hears, nor Storms: Theſe grew, as the grew old. 
"Therefore aur Parent Eaarx to hear 
875 The Name of Merxza, fince Al roſe from Hzx. 
Thus fora certain Time Manmaup ſhe bare, 
And Bzara, that ſhakeche Wood with dreadful Roar, 
And various Kinds of Dirds ; and as they flew, 
+ The Sun, with curious Skill, the Figures drew + 
$80-Qun all their Plumes:: he well the Art might know, 
. He ns'd to paint the like on his fair Bow. 
But weary d now, and tir d by length of Time, 

The EAR TE grows old, and weak ; as Women paſt 
eee an, xx Le brings => 
$85 Hr paſſes forward on, ME | ngs 1 Tf 
A diff rent Face, a diff 2 of Things: 


NOTES. 


372. The Ranch, Se.) But how | why does de produce \noge., 
could. theſe — 8 theſe Things naw ? Fe 8 f 
the Inclemencies of che Seaſons, | auſwers in 12. v. that the Gir. 
a ad ey Heart, and OR 


| teeming age. And what wonder 
is it, that r r 
. grown cold and diſabled, 50 


That in the beginning of the too much Heat, ſometimes per- 
World there was neither Winter | ſecured with too much cold, and 


year was one calm and conſtant P ences of long Life, is at length 
Spring. And certainly the Earth — Me 
is juſtly ſtyl'd a Mother by all | dorus Siculus, lib. 1. ſays, That 
-the foregoing A ſince Mhe| the Earth being continually hak'd 
firſt brought forth Birds, Beaſts, | by the Heat of the Sun, grew 
and then Man, as the Maſter- daily more and more — — 
| ted and bound up ; inſomuch 
878. And as, &c.] This Part that ſhe could not at length pro- 
of chis, and the three following | duce any more of the larger 
Verfes are added, with how much] Kind of Animals, which were 

renſon let the Reader judge, by | then generated by the mut 
„ Commixtiangf Animals of the 


ho only ſays, | ſame Species: To which Lucre- 
. PE. gy 7 oe $0 Man 

Abriaſque ſimul volueres var ian- 34. Time, &cc. ] To this pur- 

-tibu' formis. | poſe, Ovid ,Meram, Iib. 13. v. 


235. ſays finely: 


882. But-weary'd, &c,) But 
| Tempm 


Book V. 


This dies, this, newly ma 
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And Na runx alters: this grows weak, this ſtrong, | 


is firm and young: 


Thus alt'ring AGz leads on the World to Far- 
$90 The EAR Tx is diff rent from her former State: 

And what in former Times with Eaſe She bore, 

Grown: feeble now, aud weak, She bears no more, 

And now does that She could nor do before. 

Beſides: the EaxTa produc'd a num'rous Train 

395 Of MonsTzzs: Thoſe her Labour wrought in vain : 

Some without Hands, or Feet, or Mouth, or Eyes; 

Some ſhapeleſs Lumps, Na runs Abſurdities; 

Dull, moveleſs Things, and deſtitute of Food, 

Which could not fly the Bad, nor chooſe the Good. 
900 A thouſand ſuch in vain aroſe from Harth; 

For Na run, frighted at the ugly Birth, : 

Their Strength, and Life to narrow Bounds conſin d; 

Deny d them Food, or to increaſe their Kind: 

For that one Pow x a thouſand Things requires ; 


905 Almoſt as many as its own deſires: 
There muſt be Food, and Seed, and 
For flowing Seed, whilſt all the happy 


The Body lies ditſolv'd: in 


ans fir | 
ighr 
ſoft delight; 


That Mal x and FemALs may their Pow 'r imploy, 


910 They muſt have Organs fir for mutual Joy. 


Bur 


NOTES. 


Tempus edax rerum, tuque, i 
idiolg vetuſtas, * 

Omnia deſtruitis: 
dentibus avi 45 

Paulatim lentà conſumitis om- 
nia morte. | 


Thus render'd by Dryden. 


Thy Teeth, devouring Time ! 
thine, envious Age i 
On Things below ſtill exerciſe 
your Rage: ; 

With venom'd Grinders you 
corrupt your Meat; 

And then, at ling'ring Meals, 
the Morſels eat. 


| 894. Beſides, &c.] The Poet 
here tells us in 38. 2 That fince 


vitiataque 


Animals were at firſt fortuitous- 
ly born, tis reaſonable to be- 


{274 5 ea 
lieve, that, in the beginning of 
the World, there were innumera- 
ble other Animals produc'd of 
wonderful Kinds and Sizes : bur 
that they did not continue long 
becauſe they were imperfect, and 
wanted the means of receivin 
their Food, and the Power 
Copulation, and engenderi 
their Kinds, For all the Ani- 
mals now remaining are pre- 
ſerv'd, either by their own 
Power and Induſtry, or by the 
Care of Men: Thus the Lion is 
3 by his Strength, the 
"ox by his Craft, the Stag b 
his Swiftneſs, & c. And tho 
that are uſeful to Man, as Dogs, 
Cattle, Horſes, &c. he takes 
care of and defends. Bur why 
ſhould we nouriſh imperfect A- 
nimals, and ſuch as would be of 

Z 2 2 no 
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Zut more: theſe Years muſt num'rous Kinds deface ; 
They could not all preſerve their feeble Race: 
For thoſe we ſee remain, and bear their young, b-5 
Craft, Strength, or Swiftnefs has preſerv d ſo long, 
915 Man their Profit, and their Uſe conimends; 
. Thoſe Species Man preſerves, kind Man defends. 
Warp Brasrs, and Lioxs Race their native Rax 
Preſerves fecure, thro” all devouring Age. 
Swrrrxz8spreſerves the DxxR, and Crarr the Fox, 
920 The vig lant, faithfal Dos, the Hoxss, the Ox, c 
We Men defend; we keep the tender Flocks : 
They ſhun wild Beaſts, they fly the dreadful Wood; 
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They ſeek for Peace, and much, and eaſy Food; 
Gotten without their Toil : and this we give 

925 For the vaſt Profits we from them receive: 5 
But thoſe ro whom their Na Trunk gave no Force, 
No Courage, Strength, nor Swiftneſs to the Courſe; 
Whom neither Profit could, nor Uſe commend, 
Thoſe Man refus d to feed, or to defend: | 

930 Thus, doom d by Cxance, they liv'd an eaſy Prey 

To all, and thus their KIs did ſoo decay. 


But never CENTAURS t 
That Two fuch Natuxts ſhould combine in owe, 
: NOTES. 


| tus, the Son of Venus and Mer- 
| cury, to be: Cicero, lib. de Di- 


no uſe to us ? | Creech has omit- 
ted one Verſe in this Argument, 
where the Original has 


Androgynum inter utrum, nec 
utrumq; & utrinque remotum: 


And indeed it is generally held 
to be ſpurious : But whoever in- 
ſerted it ſeems to have had an 
Eye on the Androgynos in the 
Banquet of Plato. Heinſius on 
the Phoenix of Claudian reads it 
thus : 

Androgynen inter neutra, atque 
ab urroque remot am. 
Androgynus is deriv'd from the 
Greek Words, amp a Man, and 
20, a Woman, and ſignifies a 
Perſon who has both Sexes, the 


Male and Female: of which fort 
the Poets fabled Hermaphrodi- 


theſe were never known ; 
Such 


vin. calls an Hermaphrodite, fa- 
tale quoddam Monſtrum; a cer- 
rain fatal Monſter. OW. 
932. But never, &c. ] He now 
teaches in 47. v. That Nature, 
tho” ſhe had neither Skill nor Ex- 
3 never brought forth 
uch monſtrous Animals, as 
thoſe, for which the Pocts have 
moſt notoriouſly bely'd her. And 
firſt, ſays he in 14. v. Theſſalia 
never knew a Centaur: nor can 
a Man and a Horſe be conjoin'd 
in one Body : their different du- 
ration of Life, their Food, their 
Manners, all forbid it. We may 
ſay the like of Scyllas, and other 
Monſters of the ſame Nature 
And they who believe the Exi- 
ſtence of a Chimera, do not 


conſider that the Entrails of 2 


Lion, 


Fire. Whoever therefore 

that miraculous. and m 

Animals could be proguy's by 

the Earth, was 1 OB. — 
ikewiſe believe t. 

pon. of Mit and Gold, and 


be rare 2 RIF 4 
hol $ 
onftrous 


other idle Fictions af th 
—— But let him flea =, phy 
be 


that even at this Day man 
of Herbs and Trees 1 We 


in the Bowels of the Earth, 46 
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es utero ſub Virginis : 
We: Chimera » 2 RET 
A rruce qua flammis ſeparet 
+ "angue lem . 
Qpadrupedefque homines cum 
Ie ore pectora junctos; 
Tergeminumque virum, ter- 
geminumq; canem : 85 
ogaque & Harpyias, ſer- 
pentipedeſque Gigantes: 
Centimanumque Gygen , ſe- 


- 


mibovemque vyirum. 


were formerly the Principles of Where he ſeems to deny not on- 


all things : yet Trees of ſeveral 
ſorts never ring our '< the 
Earth in one Tree, nor different 
Herbs from the Root of the 
ſame Plant. Fay 
Centaurs ] Monſters, whoſe 
upper Part,was like a Man, and 
their lower like a Horſe : The 
Poets feign them to be begot by 
Ixion upon aCloud: ThenceVir- 
il calls them Nubigenæ, Cloud: 
otten. They were indeed 
People of Theſſaly, who _ 
near the Mountain Pelion, an 
were call'd Centaurs from x*1]:w, 
I ſpur, auſe they were the 
firſt who rid Horſes with Spurs, 
and who fought on Horſeback. 
Plin. lib. 7. cap. 6. Now when the 
ignorant Countrey-People in 
heſſalia ſaw Men firſt a Horſe- 
back, they imagin'd them and 
their Horſes to be all of a piece, 
and this gave riſe to the Fable, 
See B. IV. v. 733. Diodorus, lib, 
3. Ariſtotle 2. Phyſ. 8. de Hiſt, 
Animal. & de generat. Anim. 4, 
& 5. cap. 3. deny and condemn 
all monſtrous Mixtures of this 
Mate And Ovid himſelf, 
that great Patron of all manner 
of Fables, even tho' he have gi- 
ven a Relation of a Bartel e- 
tween the Lapithæ and the Cen- 


taurs, yet upon better Thoughts 


ſeems to renounce that Cre- 
dulity : when in Triſt. lib. 4. 
Eleg. 7. be ſays, 


Meduſæ 


ly Centaurs, but alſo all manner 
of Monſters. Yet Empedocles 
eld that there were fuch Crea- 
tures as Centaurs: and Claudius 
Czſar likewiſe, wirneſs Pliny, 
who Air Hippocentaurum in 
Thefalii natum eodem dle in- 
teriiſſe ; & nos principatu ejus 
allatum illi ex Fgypto in melle 
vidimus. A Hippocentaur was 
born in Theſſalia, and dy'd the 
ſame Day: and I my ſelf ſaw it, 
when by. his Command it w 
brought to him in Honey out 
Egypt. Voluterranus ſays, that 
he had ſeen a half - Dog: and o- 
thers other Monſters, of which 
Lycoſthenes has made a Col- 
lection in his Book de Prodig. & 
2 7 „* Women have 
roug orth Frogs, Serpents, 
Stones, and the Me, char had 
been generated in their Womb: 
Such Productions are indeed pre- 
ternatural, and the Effects of 
Diſeaſe; but not therefore to be 
deem'd impoſſible, or reckon'd 
among the Number of 2 
that cannot be. Whether 
forming Faculty ſubmits and 
gives way to the Mother's Ima- 
gination, is not our Buſineſs in 
this place to inquire; no mare 
than it is to decide this Queſt i- 
on: Whether from the execra- 
ble and unnatural Copulation of 
a Man with a brute Beaſt, an 
Animal of a mixt and dubious 
Nature may not be generated. 


—- Credam prius ora] Herodotus writes. that in his 


Days a certain Woman us'd pub- 


| Gorgonis anguineis cinta fu-Plickly to couple with a Goat: 


iſſe comis, 


And Pliny, lib. 7; cap. 3. Wite 
2222 neſſes, 
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Such diſagreeing Powers; abſurd and vain n 
935 Plain Nonſenſe! Theſe are CRRATUnxESs of the Brain. 
A Fool knows this: For Hoxsss oft enjoy, 
Full growth at three Years old; not ſo a Box 
He ſcarce forgets his Tear, and oft at reft, © 
As Dreams preſent, he ſeeks his Nurſes Breaſt : 
940 Then, when the Hos grows old, his Limbs decay, 
And loofen'd Life begins to fly away 
The Bor grows ſtrong, he feels the Pride of Growth, 
A ſturdy, vig'rous, gay, and bearded Youth : | 
Leſt you ſhould think fuch MonsTzxs apt to grow, 
945 Achoughtful Man above, a Honsk below. ' ' — 
Or Scrzz 45, whom a num'rous Train entwines 
Of marr SgA- Dods, and barks above her Loins : 
Or ſuch that live, nor grow an equal Time, 
And which at equal Years nor reach their Prime; 


NOTES. 


neſſes, that Alcippe brought forth 
an Elephant: and that another, 
in the beginning of the Marſian 
War, was deliver'd of a Serpent. 
And the ſame Authour in the 
Place abovecited, mentions ſe- 
veral other monſt'rous Births. 

935. Creatures of the Brain.) 
The Schoolmen call Centaurs, 
and the like 2 Crea 
tures, Entia Rat ioni: ; but they 
are rather Entia Imaginationis: 
Phantaſt ick Creatures; that have 
no Exiſtence, but in the Imagi- 
nation. ? 

946. Scyllas, There were two of 
this Name; one the Daughter of 
Niſus, the other of Glaucus, ſays 
Faber, and Creech after him, but 
they ſeem to be both miſtaken, 
for ſhe was Daughter of Phor- 
cus, with whom Glaucus was in 
Love. The Scylla of Niſus is 
ſaid ro have been chang'd into 
the Monſter of that Name,whom 
we have deſcrib'd, B. I. v. 740. 
and Book IV. v. 733. But Ovid 
Metam. lib. 8. v. 148. ſays ſhe 
was chang'd into a Bird. 


At aura cadentem 
Suſt inuiſſe levis, ne tangeret 
xquora, viſa eſt: 


| 


1 fuit: plumis in avem 
mutata vocatur 

Ciris, & à tonſo eſt hoc nomen 
adepta capillo. 

Milton in the ſecond Book of 

Paradiſe Loſt, deſcribing Sin. 

whom he makes the Portreſs of 

Hell-Gare, bad certainly an Eye 

on this fabulous Monſter 3 His 

Words are theſe; ', | 


She ſeem'd a Woman to the 
Waſte, and fair, | 
Bur ended foul in many a ſcaly 
Fold, 

Voluminous and vaſt ; a Serpent 
arm'd 

With mortal Sting: About her 
Middle round | 

A Cry of Hell-Hounds never 
cealing bark'd 

With wide Cerberian Mouths full 
loud, and rung 

A hideous Peal : yet, when they 
lift, would creep 

If ought diſturbs their Noiſe, 

into her Womb, | | 

And kennel there; yet there ill 
bark'd, and howl'd, ; 

Within unſcen : Far leſs abhorr'd 


than her, 


Ver d 


7 


I. 


Book V. LUCRETIUS. 
o Whom equal Vears not fili with yourbful Rage, 
8 Nor n Aa 3 6 
Whom neither the ſame Kinds of Beauty fire, 
Nor raiſe ſoft Thoughts, gay Wiſhes, warm Deſire; 

Or thoſe that ſeek; and live by, diff rent Food: <q 

955 Thus HML Ox kills a Man, for Goars tis good. 

| Beſides ; fince FLamzs will ſcorch the Lion's Breaſt, 
And burn, as well as any other Beaſt; 4 
How could CRIMANAõ riſe, or how contain 
Three Kinds; a Lrow's Head, a SzzeztnTs Train 

960 A Goar; the middle of the fanſy'd Frame, 

And ſtill with ſcorching Noſtrils breathing Fram ? 

Then he who thinks, that 'new-made Heav'n and 
Did give to ſuch prodigious MonsTzxs Birth, (EazTta 
Vet brings no Cauſe to prove the Fanſy true, 

965 But ſtill relies on the poor ſhift, WAS NW; 
May fanſy too, that SrxkAus enrich'd the Szas; 
With golden Waves, that JewzLs grew on TxaRES: 
Thar Man of ſuch vaſt Force and Limbs did riſe, 
Thar he could ſtride the Oczan, whirl the Sx1zs ; 

970 Or any thing mad Fanſy can deviſe. 


F41 


A | For j 
NOTES. 
Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the Sea, ] and no doubt he took the De- 
that parts ſcription from Homer, 
Calabria from the hoarſe Tri- | 
nacrian ſhore, &c. 


953. Thus Hemlock, &c. ] In 
like manner the Poet, Book IV. 


v. Sas. —— of the Plant 
which he there wh veratrum,and 


IlggoJs arwr, & die Segxcer 


See more in the Note on v. 650. 
B. II. To which I here add, that 
Bellerophontus, the Son of Glau- 
cus, King of Ephyra, is, there- 
which our Tranſlatour there calls fore ſaid to have kill'd this Mon- 
Hemlock, as he does here the ſter, riding on the Sea- Horſe 
Plant which his Authour calls] Pegaſus, whom Neptune had lent 
Cicuta, him, becauſe he render'd habi- 
table a Mountain of the ſame 


Thus Hemlock-Juice pre- Name in Lycia, whoſe Top, 


vails, which was wont to throw out 
And kills a Man, but fattens Flames, was full of Lions, the 
__ Goats and Quails. I Foot of it ſtor'd with Serpents, 


and the fades of it proper for the 
Paſturage of Goats, Cteſias in 
Pliny ſays, that the Fire of that 
953, Chimeras) This ignivo-| Mountain kindles wich Water, 
mous Monſter, that had the Head| and is extinguiſh'd wich Earth, 
of a Lion, the Breaſt of a Goat, or with Hay. 
and the Tail of a Serpent, the 968. That Man, &c.] Lucre- 
Poet himſelf ſufficiently explains: tius, B. I. v. 239+ bas * 


See the Note on that Paſſage. 
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For tho much Szzvp lay hid, when thoughtful May 
And all the various Kinds of Bzasrs began 
Yer nothing proves, that Things of pire'xznr Kind, 
Thar diſagreeing Na runze ſhould be join dd 


975 Since now the Gr ass, and Taxe, and all chat grows, 


And ſprings from BAR TR, are never join d like thoſe : 
Bur each ariſing from. iss proper Cauſe | 
Remains diſtin, and f Narunz's Laws. 
Then Man was hard, as hard as Parent · Stones; 
980 And built on bigger, and on firmer Bones: (ſtrong: 
The Nzxvss, that join d their Liuss, were firm and 
Their Lirx was healthy, and their Acs was long: 


f Returning VAN ſtill ſaw them in their Pziae ; 


They weary'd ev'n the WI nos of mea('ring Tru : 

985 No Cox vs, nor Hzars, no ſtrong Diszaszs wait, 
And tell ſad News of coming haſty Fare ; 
Narunz not yet grew weak, not yet began 


on” To ſhrink into an Inca, the larger Sram: 


Like Bn ers they lay in ev ry Woop and Cave; 
990 Gath ring the eaſy Foon, that Narunz gave: 5 
; | | * 34.5 © No 


NOTES. 


why Nature could not at the Be- Mother the Earth: whence — 


inning create Men of ſo vaſt a| were leſs ſubject to Diſeaſes, 
ze, much longer-liv'd : But ne Man 
* till'd the Ground, for all ap- 
That while they wade through | peas'd their hunger with Acorns, 
Seas, and ſwelling Tides, ne and other Fruits like 
Th' aſpiring Waves ſhould hard-] thoſe. Next he tells us in 4. v. 
ly touch their Sides: | that the Springs and Rivers invi- 
Why not ſo ſtrong, that they red them by their Murmurs to 
with eaſe might tear come and quench their Thirk : 
The hardeſt Rocks, and throw | Then in 11. v. That they had no 
them through the Air ? _ | Cloaths, nor Houſes, but that 
But beeauſe Things on certain | Shrubs, and Woods, and Caves 
Seeds depend ſhelrer'd them from Storms and 
For their Beginning, &c. Cold: And in 10. v. that they 
had no Laws, no Societies; but 
979. Then Man, &c.] Here liv'd by Spoil and Rapine: ma- 
the Poet deſcribes at large the| king uſe of the Women in Com- 
State of Man, in the beginning | mon, whom they either forc'd to 
of the World, their Manners and | ſubmit to their Defires by 
Way of Life: And firft in 23. v.] Strength and Violence, or gain d 
he reaches, that the firſt Men | their Conſent by Flattery and 
were ſtronger in Body, than Men] Preſents, ſuch as Acorns, Pears, 

now are, by reaſon of the innate | and Apples. | 

Hardneſs they had inherited and | As hard as Parent Stones;) Lu- 
contracted from their ſtubborn | cretius does no where ſay, 15 
0 


* 
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No impious Provenman yet had learn d to tear 
His PaxuNTs Bowels with the crooked ſhare ; 
None planted fruitful Taxzs, none'drefs'd the Vun, 
ughs, none preſs'd the Wine: 


None prun d decaying Bo 
„ Corttinied they with the poor eafy Store, 


That Sun and EARTH beſtow d, 


wiſh' d no more: 


Soft Acon vs were their firſt and chie Food, 


NOTES. 


the firſt Men'ow'd their Origine 
to Stones; our Tranſlatbur 
ſeems rather to allude to the fa- 
dulous Reparation of Mankind 
after the Deluge, from the Stones, 
which, by command of Themis, 
Deucalion and Pyrrha threw be- 
hind them: Of whith Ovid Me- 
tam. lib. 1. v. 433. 


Inde gemis durum ſumus, 'expe- 
rienſque laborum, 

Et documenta damus, qus fimus 
origine nati. 


091, No impious, &.] This 
Paſſages bf our Authour Ovid 
ſeems to imitate in his Deſcri- 
prion of che Golden Age: 


Ipſa quoque immunis, raſt roque 
intacta, nec ullis | 

Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabar 
omnia Tellus: = 

Contentique eibis, nullo cogente 
creatis, 

Arbuteos ftetus, montanaque fra- 
8 ant 

Cornaque, & in duris hærentia 
mora rubetis: | 

Fr quæ deciderant patuld Jovis 
arbore glandes. 


The teeming Earth, yet guiltleſs 
of the Plough, 

And unprovok'd did fruitful 
Stotes allow: 

Content with Food, which Na- 
ture freely bred, 

On Ns ny, and on Strawber- 
ries they fed; 


Cornels and Zramble- berries 
gave the reſt; 

And falling Acorns furniſh'd out 
a Feaſt. Dryden. 


995. Contented, &c.] Macro- 
bius, lib. 6. Saturnal. cap. 1. ob- 
ſerves, that Virgil has imitated 
this Paſſage of Lucretius, when 
deſcribing his happy Countrey- 
man, he ſays, 5 


| _ rami fructus, quos ipſa vo- 


entia rura 
Sponte tulere ſud, carpſit. 
a Georg. 2. v. 300. 


He feeds on Fruits, which, of 
their oon accord, 

The willing Ground, and laden 
Trees afford. Did. 


997, Soft Acorns, ] For the 
chief Food of the firſt Men was 
Acorns : Whence Virgil Georg. 
1. v. 147. * 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales ver- 
tere terram 1 

Inſtituit: cum jam glandes at- 
que arbuta facræ 


De ficerent ſylvæ, & victum Do- 


dona negaret. 


Where tho' the Poet ſays, that 
the Woods fail'd them, and no 


longer afforded them Acorns, yet | 


it is more probable, that they 
contemn'd the uſe of Acorns, 
when they had diſcover'd the Arc 


of ſowing Corn: Thus Juvenal, 


ſpeaking 


V. 180. 


Quorum ope & auxilio, gratæ 


. 


71 US. 


And thoſe red Ares that adorn the Woop. 
And make pale WinTtzx bluſh; ſuch Na run bore, 
1000. More num rous then, beſides a thouland more, 
Which all ſupply d poor Max with ample Store. 
When ruinsrx, then did purling ST&EAMs invite 
To ſarisfy their eager R : 


As now, in MUurRMuRs 


oud, the headlong 3 


1005 Invite the thirſty CREA TURES of the Woops: 


And then by Night they took their Resr in Caves, 
Where little SraxkAus roul on with ſilent Waves; 
They bubble thro the Stones, and ſoftly creep, 


As fearful to diſturb the 


Nymens that ſleep : 8 


80055 The Moss, ſpread o er the Manx sLEs, ſeems to * 
| NOTES. | 


eaking in the Perſon of the old 
— and others, Sat. 14. 


pPanem quxramus aratro, 
Qui ſatis eſt menſis; laudant hoc 
numina ruris, 


ſt munus ariſtz : 
Contingunt homines veteris fa- 
ſtidia querctis. 8 


998. Red Apples, &c.] Lucr. 
du nunc hiberno tem- 


re cernis : 8 
Arbuta Pcoeniceo fieri matura 
colore. 


Arbutum is the Fruit of the 
Tree call'd Arbutus, the Arbute- 
Tree, a Plant frequent enough 
in Italy ; it has the Leaves like 
thoſe of a Bay- tree, but growing 
vety thin, and bears a Fruit as 
big as a middling Plum, red like 
a Cherry, or rather Strawberry, 


b:cauſe of its roughneſs, Pliny; 
lib. 15. cap. 24. calls the Fruit of 
this Tree, Poma inhonora, 
Apples of no value : and indeed 
tho they have a certain Sweetneſs, 
they are ſour withal, and un- 


urtful to the Head and Stomach. 


pleat to the Taſte, as well as 


The Antients delighted much in 
the Shade of this Tree. Horat. 
Nunc viridi membra ſub arbuto 
ſtratus. Pliny calls the Fruit of 
this Tree Unedines, becauſe, ſays 
he, we can not eat above one of 
them, by reaſon of their Aſperi- 
ty and Sournefs. But he is mi- 

aken in making the Unedo and 
the Arbutum to be one and the 
ſame Thing : The firſt of them 


is the Fruit of the Epimelis, 


which ſome interpret to be a ſort 
of Medlar- Tree. But the Arbu- 
tum of the Latines, and which 
the Greek call Memacylon, is 
the Fruit of the Tree, which the 
Latines know by the Name of 
Arbutus, and the Greeks by that 
of Comarus, Thus Galen, lid, 
2. Aliment, 33 diſtinguiſhes 
between the Unedo and = Ar- 
burum, aſeribing the firſt to the 
Epimelis, the later to the Coma- 
rus, or Arbutus. Thus Dale- 
campus in lib. prim. Plin. argues 
that Authour of Errour. 

- ogg. They bubble, &c. ] Old- 

am. 


Hard by, a Stream did with 
ſuch Softneſs creep, 

As't were by its own Murmurs 
huſt'd aſleep. 


And 


| Book v. 


„ 
— 5 


De Freies, * gs 


+ Whilſt other STzEams no narrow Bounds contain, 
They break ſuch Banks, and ſpread o er all the Plain. 
They knew no uſe of Firs to dreſs their Foop ; 
No Croaras, but wander'd naked in the Wood: 
1015 They liv'd ro ſhady Groves, and CAvxs confin'd, 
Meer ſhelrer from the Corn, the Hear, and Wi No. 
No fixt Socikrr, no ſteddy Laws; 
No publick Good was ſought, no co¹. Cavs, 
But, all at War, each rang d, and ſought his Food, 
1020 By Narunx taught to ſeek his private Good. 
Then to renew frail Man's decaying Race; 
Or mutual Lusr did prompt them to embrace 
Or elſe the greater Vicour of the Mars, 
Or ſome few treach'rous PxRSRNS did prevail; 
1025 Some Acorns, ArrIESs ſome, ſome Pzars beſtow; 


The Tar1xG the ſame, the Prrcs was leſs than now. 


Then ſtrong, and ſwift, they did the BzasTs purſue ; 
Their Anus were Sroxzs, and CLuss ; and ſome they 


And ſome they fled: from thoſe they fear d ro fight (ſlew. 


1030 They ran, and ow d their SarEr r to their FLIRT. 


NOTES. 


And the Authour of Hudibras, 


Cloſe by a ſoftly murm' ring 
Stream, 

Where Lovers us'd to loll and 
dream. 


1609. The Nymphs that Sleep: ] 
For the Nymphs 9 fabled to 
dwell in Caves and Dens. Of 
them ſee Book 4. v. 389. 

1014. No Cloaths, ] Lucr. 


Pellibus, & corpus ſpoliis veſtire 
ferarum : | 


For, as the Poet will teach by 
and by, the firſt Coverings Men 
wore, were the Skins of wild 
Beaſts, they kill'd in hunting, 


1026. The Thing, &c.] This 
Obſ:rvation is the Tranſlatour's, 


not his Authour's, who, I be- 


lieve,-would ſcarce have ſaid ſo; 
The Preſents Lucr#ius mentions, 
were of the greateſt Value in 
thoſe Days : therefore the Price 
was not leſs than now, | 
1027. Then ſtrong, &e. ] Theſe 
robuſt unpoliſh'd Mortals ſpent 


all their time in hunting wild 


Beaſts, whom they purſu'd with 
Stones, Clubs, and ſuch like 
Weapons : And when they were 
either weary of killing them, or 
that Night came on, they roul'd 
themſelves up in Leaves 

Graſs, and ſlept contented, and. 
with a quiet Mind; for they did 
not dread, what the Stoicks 
fooliſhly believ'd of them, 
when. Night had involv'd the 


World in Shade, that Light and 


Day would never return, becaufe 
they had obſerv'd that Viciſſitude 
from the firſt beginning of Day 


and Night: This is contain'd in 


15. v. In the 31. v. following the 
Poet goes on. But, fays he, this 


Aaaas Lite 


When 
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When drowſy Nrenr came on, they naked lay, 


- do'erthe GRounpy 


like Bx Ans, and rough as they: 


heir SLEze was ſound, they wak d not all the Night, 
Nor wander d here and there, whilſt Sap os affighs, 
1035 Nor view'd the Exsr with longing Eyes for Light: 


Bur all diſſolv'd in ſweeteſt SruUmBrRs lay, 
Till the bright Sun aroſe, and brought th 


e Dar. 


For fince they had beheld, e'er fince their Birth 
| The Day and Nienr by Turns ſpread o'er the Earth ; 
1040 They never fear'd the Sun ſhould loſe his Licar, 


And all lie bury'd in eternal Nionr. 


The 
| NOTES. | | 
Life of theirs was vext with ſome | Tum yelut amiffis m tu 
Ig ien : * wild Beaſts | ; mar ewes 


ſurpriz'd them, when thay were 
fleeping : and then a ſuddain 
Death was their Portion; or a 
tedious and painful Life, by 
means of their feſtering Wounds : 
for they knew not yet the heal- 
ing Virtue of Simples: Famine 
kill'd many, and more the ve- 
nomous Herbs they ignorantly 
fed on. But that none may think, 
that all Mankind was, by ſo ma- 
my Ills and Miſchiefs as befel 
them, involv'd in one common 
Ruin, and totally deſtroy d; let 
It confider'd, that the wild 
s devour d them only one by 
one, and that few dy'd by poy- 
ſonous Herbs, or 
Food, in compariſon of the ma- 
ny Thouſands that fall in a Day 
in our Armies: Befides; what 
Numbers are now ſwallow'd up 
in the Sea; how many dy by 
Poyſon, how _ by Intempe- 
rance and Luxury | 
1026, But all, &c.) Manilius 
1$ another Opinion. lib. r. 
v. 66. where i ing of the firſt 
Inventours of Arts, he ſays : 


Nam rudis ante illos, nullo diſ- 
crimine vita 

In ſpeciem converſa operum ra- 
tione carebat, 

Et ſtupefacta novo pendebat lu- 
mine mundi: 


r want of 


ta renatis 
Syderibus, varioſque dies, incer- 
taque noctis | 
Tempora, nec fimiles umbraz 
jam ſole regreſſo, 
r 
ern 


ere caulis. 


Before that Time Life was an 
artleſs State 


| Of Reaſon void, and thoughtleſs 
in Debate : 

Nature lay hid in deepeſt Night 

below ; | 


, ; . 

None knew her Wonders, and 
none car'd to know : 

Upward Men look'd, they ſaw the 
circling Light, 

Pleas'd with the Fires, and won- 
der'd at the Sight: | 
he Sun, when Night came on, 
withdrawn they griev'd, 

As dead; and joy'd next Morn, 
when he reviv'd : 

But why the Nights grew long 
or ſhort ; the Day 

Is chang'd, and the Shades vary 
with the Ray, 

Shorter at his Approach, and lon- 
ger grown 

At his Remove, the Cauſes were 
unknown. i 


And with Manilius agrees Stati- 
us, Thebaid. 4. where ſpeaking 
of the primitive Arcadians, he 


Hi 


ſays, 


Book v. 


Creech. f 


a a 1 r _ pa 
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For he, in Dead of Nike did oft moleſt, 


an B r fog 
merimes they left their Caves i 
"_ their ſoſteſt SLEEP, all 

Ans and Lions came, and ſeiz d their Bed. 


Ros d from 
While 


er fewer dy d than now: 


ed was the furious Bx As 8 | 


their ſlumb ring Rxsr. 
e, half dead, 


for ſingly then 


Each caught within the Limits of his Den, 
1050 While the Bzasr tore the living, trembling Foop, 


And revel'd in full Drangher of reeking Broop, 


Wirh dreadful Cries he 


I'd each Wood and CA vz, 


To fee his Limss go down a Living Grave. 


Others, that ſcap'd with 
1055 Holding their Hands on 


While rrembling Ecko; did reſtore the Sound. 


Life, bur wounded, groan'd, 
the corrupting Wound, 


Nor 


NOTES. 


Hi lucis ſtupuiſſe vices, noctiſque 
feruntur 

Nubila, & occiduum longè Ti- 
tana ſecuti g 


Deſperiſſe diem. 
And Dracontius in Hexa#mer. 
Nec lucem remeare putat terrena 


ak ubis — ſurgentem ex 


æquore cernunt 


Luciferum, vibrare jubar, flam- 


maſque ciere, : 
Et reducem ſuper aſtra diem de 
ſole rubentem ; ; 
Mox revocata fovent heſterna in 
gaudia mentes, 

Temporis & requiem noſcentes 
luce diurns * 

Cœperunt ſperare diem, ridere 
renebras, 


And the learned Selden, de Diis 
Syris, Syntagm. 2. confirms their 
Opinions, and believes the Ori- 
ginal of the Feſtivals, which the 


Antients inſtituted in Honour of 


Adonis, to have ſprung from no 
other Ground : His ords are 
theſe, Non aliud. cogitarunt ; 
qui primum has nænias inſtitue- 
runt, quam ſolis acceſſum & re- 


lugebant, & renatum letis exci- 

piebant auſpiciis, Ita rudiores 

olim, & qui ſimpliciorem vitam 

degebant, prius quam ab Aſt ro- 

nomis leges ſyderum didicerant. 

8 1953. A living Grave. ] Lucre- 
us. ; 


Viva videns vivo ſepeliri viſcera 
buſto: | 


Upon which Faber obſerves, that 
Dionyſius Longinus blames an 
Expreſſion like this, in Gorgias 
Leontinus, who calls Vulrurs, 
the wits Sepulchres of Men, 
ies iwbvxor ran However 
| 3 Lucretius, though he 
condemns not the Cenſure of 
Longinus : For, ſays he, Gorgias 
was a Rhetorician, in whoſe Art 
ſuch Deſcriptions ought never to 
find Place, tho“ in Poetry they 
have much of the Sublime, 
1056. While trembling. &c.) 
This Verſe is the Tranſlatours, 
not the Poets. = 
: 1057. Not skill'd, &c.] Lucre- 
tius. 


Expertes opis, ignaros, quid yul- 


nera vellent. 


4 


celſum ; Quem ut amiſſum nunc 


i, e. They knew not yet the Art 
Aaaa2 of 
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Not skill'd in Hzazs, and now grown deſperate, 
With horrid Cries they call'd on ling'ring Fare, 
Till Worms increas'd, and, eating thro the CLAv, 

1060 Made Paſſage for the Sour. to fly away. 
| Bur then no ArmTEts fell at once, no Prain 
- Grew red, no Rivxxs ſwell'd with Thouſands ſlain: 
None plough d the Froops, none ſhipwreck'd made their 


Graves 


In Seas, none drank col D Deary among the Waves, 
1065 But oft the furious Ocx ax rag'd in vain; 


No miſchief done, the Waves grew mild again: 
| NOTES. 


of Medicine, and were ignorant 
of the Remedies, requiſite to heal 
'their Wounds. 

1039. Till Worms, &c.] 
and the following Verſe run thus 
in the Original. 
Donicùm eos vit4 privarunt ver- 

mia ſxva. "1 


Feſtus ſays, That Vermina ſigni- 
fies, the wringing of the Gurs, 
when we feel a Pain, as it Worms 
weregnawing them : The Grecks 
call it ggg But perhaps Ver- 
mina may here fignify very 
Worms, that might be engende- 
red in their rankling and corrupt- 
ing Wounds : if ſo, our Tranila- 
rour is ſo far in the right; but 
how well their making a Paſſage 
for the Soul to fly ee 
with the Doctrine of Epicurus, 
the Reader need not be inform- 


lost. No Armies fell] They 
had yet no Wars; but were 
wholly ignorant of the cruel Arts 
of deſtroying one another: And 
as Ovid ſays, Metam. 1. v. 97. 


Nondum præcipites cingebant 
oppida follx : 

Non tuba directi, non æris cor- 
nua flexi, 

Non galeæ, non enfis, erant : 
fine militis uſu 

Mollia ſecuræ peragebant otia 
gentes. 


This 


No 


No Walls were yet, nor Fence, 
nor Moat, nor Mound; 

Nor Drum was heard, nor 
Trumpets angry Sound: 

Nor Swords were forg'd : But, 
void of Care and Crime, 


The ſoft Creation ſlept away 


their Time. 


1063. None, &c. 
Ovid Metam. 1. v. . 


Nondum cæſa ſuis, peregrinum 
ut viſeret orbem, 

Montibus, in liquidas pinus de- 
ſcenderat undas: 

Nullaque mortales, præter ſua 
littora nöôrant. 


Thus too 


The Mountain Trees in diſtant 
Proſpect pleaſe, | 

Ere yet the Pine deſcended to 
the Seas; 

Ere Sails were ſpread new 
Oceans to explore 

And happy Mortals, uncon- 
cern'd for more, 

Confin'd their Wiſhes to their 
native Shore, 


And Manilius, lib. 1. v. 76. 


Immotuſque novos pontus ſub- 
duxerat orbes: : 

Nec vitam pelago, nec ventis 
credere vota : 

Audebant, ſed quiſque fatis fe 


noſſe putabat. 
None 


r 


Commiſit pelago ratem 
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No Sares were found, nor could the treach? 1 
Of ſmoorh-fac&'W Aves tempt one poor "F112 Tell 
Then War, now Suxrzirs bring a haſty Dzaru ; 
1070 Our BzrLrss ſwell ſo much, they Kop our Bazars. 
 _ Theneovsnous Hers, when pluck d by Chance, did 
Now Poyson's grown an AR r, improy'd by Skill. (kill; 
But when they built their Hurts, when Figs began, 


NOTES. 
Whar Form of Death could him 


— None reſign d 
Their Lives to Seas, or Wiſhes 
to the Wind; | 
Confin'd their ſearch ; they knew 
- themſelves alone, 


And thought that only worthy to 


be known. t 


1063, Tempt one poor Man to 
Toil.} For as Seneca in Medea 
ſays, 22 
Audax nimium qui freta primus 
Rate tam fragili perfida rupit ; 
Terraſque ſuas 1 terga videre, 
Animam levibus eredidit auſtris, 
Which the Tragedian took from 
Horace, Od. 1. 3. | 


Illi robur & s triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem 
truci 


Primus; nec timuit præcipi- 
tem Africum, &c. 


Thus render'd by Dryden, 
Sure he, who firſt the Paſſage. 


try'd 
In karden's Oak his Heart 
id hide, : 
* Ribs of Iron arm'd his 
ide : | 
Or his at leaſt; in hollow Wood, 
Who tempted firſt the briny 


Flood: 
Nor fear'd the Winds contend- 
ing Roar, : 
Nor Billows beating on the 
Nor hotter worapting Ref 
or ades, porte ing ain, 
Nor all the Ty tantt of the Main; 


Any 


affright, 
2 unconcern'd, with ſtedfaſt 
ight, 


Could view the Surges, mountain 


2 - | 
And ee rouling in the 


Deep 
Could through the Ranks of 
Ruin go, | | 
With Storms above, and Rocks 
below ? ! 


In — did Nature's wiſe Com- 


man 

Divide the Waters from the 
Land, 6 

If daring Ships, and Men pro- 


phane . 
Invade th' inviolable Main; 
Th” eternal Fences overleap 
And paſs at Will the boundleſs 


Deep. 
No Toil, no Hardſhips can re- 


ſtrain 

Ambitious Man, inur'd to 
Pain; 

The more confin'd, the more he 
tries, 


And at forbidden Quarry flies. 


1069, Then Want, &c,] Penu- 


ria cibi; Want of Food. The 
next Verſe, Our Bell ies, &c. is a 
Thought of our Tranſlatours, 
not of his Authours. 

1073. But when, &c. ] We have 
hitherto ſeen only Men, who 
were wild and ſavage, who wan- 
der'd in the Woods, and liv'd 
by Spoil and Rapine: But others 
now enter upon the Stage, who 


wn ES es . 


are mild, gentle, and ſtudious of 
civil 
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And Sx1ns of murder d Beaſts gave CLoa rns to Man . 
1075 When oN to oN confin'd, in ghaſte Embrace, 
Enjoy d ſweer Love, and ſaw a num rous Race: 


Then Man 


Was change rou 


w. ſoft, the Tauern of his Minn 


to mild, from fierce to kind: 


For us d ro Fire, his Limbs refus d to bear 


1080 The 


cing Sharpneſs of the open Air ; 
And Lust Sfrebled him ; beſi 


„ the Carty, 


Sofren'd by PAR RENTSs Love, grew tame and mild. 
Then Nz1canouss, by degrees familiar grown, 


Made LxAduEB, and Bows, and each ſecur d his 


own: 


And 


NOTES, 


civil Life. For by this Time, ſays 
the Poet in 20. v. that Tempe- 
rature and Calmneſs of the Air, 
which reign'd when the World 
was in its Infancy, remain'd no 
longer ; but ſometimes piercing 
Cold, and ſometimes — oy. 
Heat, together with Storms an 
Tempeſts, uted Mankind. 
Thoſe Hardſhips and Inconve- 
niencies weaken d them by de- 
rees, and forc'd them to the 
Jontrivance of building them- 
ſelves Hutts and Houſes, to ſhel- 
ter their ies from the Incle- 
mencies of the Seaſons: They 
dwelt in theſe new Abodes, one 
Man confin'd to one Woman, and 
were bleſs'd with a numerous 
Offspring, whoſe infant ſmiling 
Innocence ſoften'd the rigidSour- 
neſs of their Parents Temper, 
and chang'd their innate-ſullen 
Roughneſs into Calmneſs and 
Affability. After this, having 
found out the uſe of Fire, they 
became ſo tender, that, unableto 
endure. any longer their primi- 
tive Nakedneſs, they made them- 
ſelves Cloaths of the Skins of 
Beaſts ; and. grew ſo civiliz'd in 
time, that they enter'd into 
Friendſhips and Societies, inſo- 
much that they, who were defi- 
rous to be ſafe themſelves, found 
it their beſt way to abſtain from 
doing Injuries. to others: Thus 
Concord preſerv'd Mankind. 


d 
the Poets feign 
cloath'd with the Sleins of Beaſts, 
and that he is 


orus Siculus, lib. r. fays, that 
d Bike” 4B be 


ainted too in thar 
Garb, to put b ity in Mind 
of this antient way of Dreſs of 
our firſt Fathers, ; 

108 f. Befides, the Child, &c.] 
Lueret. 8 


———Puerique parentum 
Blanditiis facile ingenium fregere 
ſuperbum, | 


i, e. The Children, by their 
harmleſs innocent Smiles, eaſily 
ſoften'd the Roughoeſs of their 
Parents Temper. This Paſſage 
can have no other Interpretation, 
tho' Creech mattes it ſay quite 
the contrary, | 
108 3. Then Neighbours, &c.] 
They who endeavour to diſgrace 
Religion, uſually repreſentir as a 
Trick of State, and as a politick 
Invention to keep the Credulous 
in Awe ; which however abſurd 


and frivolous, yet is a ſtron 


Argument againſt the Atheiſt, 
who cannot declare his Opinions, 
unleſs he be a Rebel, and a Di- 
ſturber of the Commonwealth: 
The Cauſe of God, and his Cæ- 
ſar are the ſame, and no Aﬀeront 
can be offered to one, but it re- 
flects on both; and that the Epi- 
curean Principles are pernicious 
ta Societies, is evident from the 


1074. And Skins, &c.) Dio- 


Account they give of the Riſe of 
| them. 
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1085 And then by Stews, and 


broken Words agteed 


Thar they would keep, preſerve, defend, and feed 
Defenſeleſs — WR and the Women fly 


As nar'ral Pirr prompred them to do. 
„„ o © & 4 # 


them. Firſt then we muſt ima- 
ine Men ſpringing out of the 
Firth, as from the teeth of Cad- 


mus his Dragon, (fratres fungo-| ha 


rum, & tuberum, as Bias call'd 
the Athenians, who counted it a 


great glory to be Axen b 


and like thoſe too, fierce, 
cruel; but being ſoſtned by na- 
tural Decay, and length of Time, 
grew mild; and weary of conti- 
nual Wars, made Leagues, and 
Combinations, formutualDefence 
and Security ; and inveſted ſome 
Perſon with Power to overlook 
each Man's Actions, and to pu- 
niſh, or reward thoſe that broke 
or kept their Promiſes. Now if 
Societies began thus, tis evident 
that they are founded on Intereſt 
alone, and therefore Self-preſer- 
vation is the only thing that o- 
bliges Subjects to Duty; and when 
they are ſtrong enough to live 
without the Protection of their 
Prince, all the bonds to Obedi- 
ence are cancell'd, and Mutiny 
and Rebellion will neceſſarily 
break forth ; for we all know, 
how ambitious every Man is of 
Rule, how paſſionately hedefires it, 
and how eagerly he follows it, tho” 
ten thouſand Difficulties artendthe 
Purſuit : What if he break his 
Promiſe, recall his former Con- 
ſent, and act againſt the Law 
that was founded on it? Why 
need he be concerned, if he has 
ot the longeſt Sword, and is 
above the Fear of Puniſhment ? 
Will not a proſpect of a certain 
Profit lead him on to Villany ? 
And why ſhould his Conſcience 
ſtartle at Wickedneſs, that is at- 
tended with Pleaſure ? Since all 
the Epicurean Vertues are no- 


Tho' 


the former is remov'd, and the 
latter —_— Tis true, as Lu- 
cretius ſays, ſtrange Diſcoveries 
ave been . and Plutarch 
gives us very memorable Inſtan- 
ces : Plots have been defeated, 
ut as many Hr ſucceſsful : 
and how weak that fingle Pre- 
' tence, how inſufficient to ſecure 
Government, is evident from 
the daily Plots, and Contrivan- 
ces, Murders, and Treaſons, that 
diſturb us; tho” all the Terrours 
of Ration joyn with theſeFears, 
and endeavour to ſuppreſs them. 
And therefore theſe | roger are 
dangerous, and deſtructive of So- 
cieties, and, as Origen ſays of his 
Purgatory Fires, a ax uvor Y 
1 TodTwy oapntiar TISWOa 
Yeuoy, dr r Tomar s yputor- 
r] Ne, Ji noxanias whe 
Thu , F 7 T&v &uaplariV\oy 


X0Agotws Gs » Ta Neue 


eutiis & promyecr d t Sia R 


rug oye poCw ale vod, 
xy oe, iT) oor n- 
ue, Y TOY aw QuTHF Ha- 
ror1tor X Others, tho' pre- 
rending to better Principles than 
thoſe of Epicurus, yet are alto- 
gether as faulty in ſtating the 
Riſe of Power; and more abſurd : 
for his Opinion is agreeable to 
his other Pofitions, but theirs 
contradict the Creation they aſ- 
ſert, and the Providence they al- 
low; I mean thoſe thar declare the 
People to be the Spring and Foun- 
tain of Power, and that from 
their Conſent all the Authority of 
the Governour is derived : Sure 
theſe Men never conſidered the 
Relation berwixt God and his 


thing but Fear, and Intereſt, and 


Creatures ; and what an abſolute 
| Domi- 


— ———s 


. ei onto Dt eh i cheat. ͤ˙é—˙·— — in 


—_— 


———— ——— — 


| NOT 
Dominion he has over thoſe, to | 
whom he firſt gave, and ſtill con- 
tinues, Being. But let us look on 
Man under that Circumſtance, 


and then how naked, how di- 
veſted of all Power will he ap- 


himſelf, and ſubmir ro the Laws 
of his Fellow free Agent ? Unleſs 
he endeavours, as much as is poſ- 


where is that Permiffion ? Is it 


ſervation, the two propoſed Mo- 


both in the account of the ſober 


- 
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"Tho? this fix d not an Universat Pracs, | 
1090, Yer many kept their Far rx, aud liv'd at Eaſe ; 


TS SEE 5 | 


he preſcribes Laws himſelf; but 
fince he hath not fixt any to o- 
ther Princes, every King, as ſuch, 
(for I do not reſpect their parti- 
cular Grants to the . 
they are bound to obſerve) is 


How unable to diſpoſe of | abſolute, : 


To free this from all Excep- 
tion, it muſt be confidered that 
the Diſcourſe is concerning the 


fible, to diſown the Right of the | Origine of Power, which is now 

Deity, and turns Rebel againſt | ſercled in ſome Perſons, and by 

the Authour of his Being. For which Communities are govern- 

how can any one ſubmit himſelf ed, The Epicureans very 

R ro another, without the expreſs | agreeably to their impious Prin- 

. Permitfion of him that has abſo- | ciples, when they make Fear and 
lute Dominion over him ? And Diftruſt the only Motives to A- 


reement, and the Pacts which 


founded on Reaſon or Scripture ?| the ſcatter'd Multitude agreed to 
Does Benevolence, or Self-pre- | be the Foundation of the Power 
Mo- | of the Prince: it being impoſſi- 
tives to Society, ſpeak any ſuch | ble for them, who had excluded 
thing ? And does not Scriprure | Providence, to find any other 
_— oppoſe this Opinion ? | Original : Bur this Opinion, as 
ell then, all Power deſcends [deliver'd by them, depending u 
from above; tis the Gift of that [on their other abſurd and impi- 
Being, to whom it principally| ous Philoſophy, muſt be weak 
belongs, and c Tt Ag Pacers, [and irrational; yer Kill this No- 
Kings are from God, is true, | tion is embrac'd, tho* not upon 
Ff the ſame Morives ; Faction and 
Heathen, and good Chriſtian : | Ambitionpropagate that Errour, 
and therefore every King, that | which was nothing elſe but inno- 
ever was, or is, whether he ob- |cent Ignorance in the Antients : 
tain the Crown by Succeſſion, or | They conſidered Man as fingle, 
Election, 5 the Jewiſh) unable to live with Security or 
muſt be acknowledged abſolute: ] Comfort, becauſe his Fellows, 
© Liberty and Property of the Sub- either out of Pride, Luſt, or Co- 
jects depend on his Will, and his |vetouſneſs, would endeavour to 
Pleaſure is Law; for none can | rob him of his Enjoyments, 
confine or limit that Power|and his Life too, if it hin- 
which God beſtows, but him- |der'd them in the Proſecution of 
ſelf : And therefore to preſcribe | their Wiſhes ; Thus they ſaw a 
Laws to the Governour, to | Neceſſity of Government, and be- 
chooſe or refuſe him on certain |cauſe it proceeded from Man's 
conditions, is to invade the Pre-|natural Imperfections , the 
rogative of Heaven, and rebel] thought him, that by his Wil- 
againſt the Almighty. Thus dom, or his Strength, was moſt 
when God defign'd to limit the | fitted for the Defence and Preſer- 


Pover of the Jewiſh Monarchy, | vation of others, to be as it were 
9M | a Lord 
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Or elſe, almoſt as ſoon as it began, 5 
The * had fall'n, this Acz neter ſeen a Man. 


NOTES. 


” 1 rules by the ſame 
Le lutarch, & Authority, as *cis certain th 
eo : os. © : = 1 both have Hover, pak 
* a / | he People can give them none; 
oe Jeofei re F gen J- then whe is 23 certa in, than 
utroy d pcorle that all Kings, which way ſoever 
'Tis the firſt - | hey are inthroned, before they 
mental Law, that He that 0 have made any Grants to their 
able to protect, is a King by People, are abſolute? And that 
Nature to him that needs Pro- their Pleaſure is Law, for other- 
3 by gr omar — — 4 OY — be none, that 
the Election of the 8 iberty and Property de u 
be ſor their Strength, their Wir cheſs Will, ** f 12 4 
dom, or their Beauty : and Ari- — 
ſtotle peremptorily determines, 
that the Barbarians are Slaves by 
Nature to the Greeks: This was 
innocent enough in them, but 
how can we excuſed, who 
have ſuch perfect Knowledge of Nor does Nature provide more 
a Creation, who hear Wiſdom ] privileges for one than another: 
proclaim t by her Kings] And if the Principles are true, 
reign who made it an Arrticleſ and the Inference naturally fol- 
in Te. the VIth's Time, and lows, as it does, becauſe the Peo- 
now every Day in our publick ple, that cannot beſtow the Pow- 
Prayers profeſs, that God is the er,have noRight to make Condi- 
only Ruler of Princes ? From | tions for its Exerciſe, and ſet Li- 
whence tis neceſſarily inferr'd, | mits how far it tall extend, and 
that he only beſtows the Power, make ſuch and ſuch Agreements 
for if it came from the Multi- fg, the Admiſſion of the Prince ; 
tude, what is more evident, than] vhat Harm is there in this inno- 
that they could make what Con- cent Truth? For we diſcourſe 
ditions they pleaſed, ſubject them only of Kings as they firft are 
to a High Court of] uſtice, and ſ without any Reference to ſuch and 
call them to account, if they] ſuch particular Communities, 
act contrary to their Pleaſure ? It] where they have been pleaſed to 
being certain, and confirmed by limit themſelves ; togrant Privi- 
common Practice, that he that leges to their Subjects. and ſettle 
voluntarily parts from his Right. Property, and confirmed all this 
may do it on what Terms heſ with Oaths, and engaged their 
thinks fit: Now if it be certain, Royal Word, and Promiſe before 
(and Demonſtrationproves it) that God and Man for their Perſorm- 
God is the alone Giver of Power. ance. 
if the Prince be, as Plutarch I ſuppoſe it is granted on all 
and Menander ſay, Un *4v-Þ hands. that the King is Supreme, 
Los bed, a living Image of theſthat upon any Pretence whatſo- 
Deity, if, as Pliny, qui vice Deiſever it is Treaſon to reſiſt; and 
erga hominum genus fungeretur, ſ ſo there can be no Fear of Puniſh- 
und every King,whether BleGiive? ment, no Tye upon 4 King 0 
* al 


Nam propriæ telluris herum 
neq; me, neq; illum, | 
Nec quenquam ſtatuit Natu- 
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Book v. 


Kind Na Trunk Pow'r of framing Sounvs affords 
To Man; and then Convanrtnce taught us Wor ps: 
1093 As InrAnTs now, for wanT of Worps, deviſe 
Expreiſive Sid s: they ſpeak with HANDS and Eyes 0 
Their ſpeaking Hand the Wan of Won ps ſupplies. 
| | 77" "BY 


NOTES. 


kis own Conſcience ; ſufficit quod 
Deum expectet ultorem; yet tho? 
the Law cannot puniſh, it can di- 
rect: tho' it is not a Maſter, it is 
a Guide, and ſuch a one, as, be- 
cauſe of his Oath, he is bound to 
follow : For tho' the People can 
not, He can limit himſelf; for 
being a rational Creature, and 
intruſted with Power, without 
any particular Rules for the Gui- 
ance of it ; his Reaſon is to be 
his Director, and therefore accor- 
ding to the Tempers and 8 
cular Humours of the People, he 
may make Laws, ſettle Maxims 
of Government; and oblige him- 


felf to make thoſe his Meaſures, | bu 


becauſe his Reaſon aſſures him, 
that this is the beſt Method for 
the Preſervation of the Society 
the Maintenance of Peace, and 
obtaining thoſe Ends, for which 
he was intruſted with this Power. 
And ſince Princes muſt dye, 
and Government being neceflary, 
Jucceſſion is equally ſo, and there- 
fore it may ſeem that every Prince, 
ewing his Power only to the ſame 
Original from which the firſt de- 
rived it, is at liberty to confirm 
ſuch and ſuch Privileges and Im- 
Mmunit ies, which his Predeceflors 
have granted; yet upon a ſeri- 
ous View of the premiſed Reaſon, 
no ſuch Conſequence will follow; 
for fince the Predeceſſors have 
found theſe Laws agreeable to the 
tempers of the People and the only 
way to preſer ve Peace. tis evident 
that thoſe are rational, and ſince 
he is to uſe his Power according 
to right reaſon. there is an ante- 
cedent Obligation on him to af- 
ent to thoſe Laws; and make 


vernment; unleſs ſome extraor- 
dinary Caſe intervenes, which 
requires an Alteration of thoſe 
Laws, and then that method of 
n and making new 
ones is to be followed, which con- 
ſt ant Experience hath found ra- 
tional: And ſince a Prince can- 
not be bound by any Tyes but 
thoſe of Conſcience, this Opini- 
on leaves all the Obligations poſ- 
fible upon him. 

1093. Kind Nature, &c. ] But 
it may reaſonably be ask'd, how 
Leagues could be made, and So- 
cieties eſtabliſh'd among Men, 
who perhaps indeed could think, 
t had not yet learnt to utter 
their Thoughts, To this L ucre- 
tius anſwers, That the firſt Men 
were conſcious to themſelves of 
their own Powers and natural 
Faculties; and that they utter'd 
ſeveral Sounds, as each Object 
chat they ſaw, or as any thing 
that they felt, caus'd in them 
either Fear, Joy, Pain, Grief, 
Pleaſure, &c: For Nature her- 
ſelf compell'd them to this; and 
theretore Horſes, Dogs, Birds, 
in Hort, all Animals, that have 
Breath, do the like: And thus 
Man too at firſt ſtammer'd only 
imperfect and inarticulateSounds. 
Bur no Commerce was yet eſta- 
blich'd, they had no mutual 
Communication with one ano- 
ther: Nor indeed could any ſuch 
Thang be, cill Names were given 
ro Things: Every Man there- 
fore 6 that it would be 
uleful ro himſelf and others, ro 
agree upon a certain Name for 
each Thing. Thus all, who were 
enter'd into one Society, agreed 


thofe the Meaſures of his Go- 


among themſelves upon * ſame 
| ames 
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All know their Pow R's ;they are by Na run x ſhown : 
Thus tender CALvEs n _— : 
1100 And fiercely puſh before their Honxs are grown. 
Young L1ows ſhew their Teeth, prepare their Paws: 
The BARS young Cuss unſheath their crooked 


Claws, 


While yer their Nails are young, and ſoft thei 

The Bras ſtrait ule their Wings, on — ag 
1105 And ſoon as Dangers preſs, they ſtrive to fly. , 

| Befides; That ons the Namzsor Trrncs contriy'd, 


And that from him their Knowledge all deriv'd, 


Tis 


NOTES. 


Names of Things: And thus the 
uſefulneſs of calling Things by 
Names, gave occaſion for the In- 
vention of Words. But for any 
to pretend, that one Man gave 


Names to all Things, is wretch- 


edly abſurd and fooliſh, This 
Diſpuration Luecretius has in- 
cluded in 63. v. 

Scaliger, in the firſt Book of 
his Poetick, chap. 1. obſerves, 
That as all our Actions, fo 
Speech too is to be confider'd un- 
der three different Heads : I. As 
abſolutely neceſſary : II. As ufe- 
ful: III. As delightful. The 
firſt Kind was that which ſery'd 
as a neceſſary Means of Inter- 
courſe between Man and Man, 


barely to underſtand one ano- 


ther's Meaning : And ſuch we 
may imagine to have been 
that manner of Speech, which 
Lactantius de vero GQultu 
cap. 10, mentions, and which 
Men, according to the Opi- 
nion of ſome of the Antients, 
us'd in the beginning of the 
World, when, as ſame believ'd, 
they only geſticulated their 
Thoughts, and ſpoke their 
Meaning by Signs and Nods. 
After which, as the ſame Au- 
thour ſays, and before him Dio- 
dorus Siculus, lib. 1. they made 
Eſſays of Language, by impoſ- 
vs diſtin nominal Notes, or 
am 


thus by Degrees TO made 
kind of Speech, s 
rat. lib. 1 . 2 e too He- 


Quum prorepſerunt primis ani- 
malia terris, 

Mutum & turpe pecus. 

Donec verba, quibus voces ſen- 
ſuſque notarent, 

Nominaque invensre.(ooꝑ 


The ſecond ſort of Speech, ſays 
Scaliger, was a little more re- 
fin'd and poliſh'd, by being a- 
dapted and made fit for Uſe, and 
Convenience; and by applying, 
as ix were, certain Dimenſions, 
Preſcriptions, and Lineaments to 
the firſt rude Sketch of Lan- 
guage ; whence proceeded a cer- 
tain Law and Rule of ſpeaking; 
The third ſort was yet more po- 
lite, there having been added to 
the former the Ornament of Ele- 
ancy, as its Dreſs and Apparel, 
hus Scaliger, of Speech in ge- 
neral. | 
1106, Beſides, &c.)] Here Lu- 
cretius ſeems to fall foul upon 
the Chronologer of the Holy. 
Scripture, by denying that Names 
were given to Things by the 
firſt Man: but thoſe Writings 
were perhaps unknown to our 
Poet, and he chiefly diſputes 
againſt the Opinions of Pytha- 


gs upon ſeveral Things, and 


goras and Plato ; Man, ſays ſam» 
B bbb 2 blichus 


156 


blichus de Sect. Pythagor. was 
created the moſt wiſe and know- 
ing of all Animals, capable to 
confider things, and to acquire 
Knowledge from them ; becauſe 
God had imprinted and beſtow'd 
upon him the | pt of all 
Reaſon, in which are contain'd 
all the ſeveral Species of Things, 
and the Significations of all their 
Names, and of all Words : Pla- 
to in Cratylus will not allow, 
that any one Man gave Names 
to Things, but that they receiv'd 
their Names from the wiſeſt and 
moſt learned of Men, whom he 
calls droagd yu, and droun)t;- 
Jeg, the Makers and Impoſers of 
Names, in the giving of which, 
ſays he, the higheſt Wiſdom ma- 
nifeſtly appears; and Cratylus 
adds, that no Man could do it, 
bur they, who reflecting on the 
Nature of Things, were able to 
judge of them, and to accomo- 
date, and give to each Thing a 
Name, ſuitable to, and expreſ- 
five of, its Nature : Lucretius 
was aware of this, and therefore 
inquires in theſe 4. v. How this 

reat Knowledge came to be in 
— firſt Nomenclator, and de- 
ny'd to the reſt of Mankind: 
How ſhould one Man, ſays he, 
be able to give Names to Things, 
and not another? The Anſwer 
is ready, tho' it will appear of no 
Weight to Lucretius, who will 
not believe the Creation of one 
Man oaly, from whom all the reſt 
have deſcended ; nor, that when 
Names were firſt given to Things. 
there was yet but one Man in the 
World: And why might not that 
firſt Parent of Mankind, whom 


LUCRETIUS. 


Tis fond to think: For how could that Max tell 
The Namzxs or Tarncs, or liſp a Syllable, 
1110 And not anoTHER Man do fo as well > 


Book V. 


s 


Nay 


' NOTES. 


God had infus'd with Know- 
ledge, (Creavit Deus ſcientiam in 
animo, ſenſu implevit eum, & 
mala & bona oſtendit illi, addi- 
ditq; diſciplinam. Eccleſ. cap, 
17,) Why might he not, I ſay, 
being thus inſtructed , im 
Names on Things? And that 
too then eſpecially, when this 
new created Monarch, on the 
Feſtival of his Inauguration, 
call'd all his ſubject Animals by 
their Names : appellavitque A- 
dam nominibus ſuis cuncta ani- 
mantia ; ſays the ſacred Chrono- 
loger, Geneſ. 3. Which Text of 
holy Writ Euſebius, Preparat. 
Evangel. lib. 11, cap. 4. reciting, 
ſays, that Moſes meant nothing 
elſe by it, than that a Name was 
given to each Thing, agreeable 
and ſuitable to its Nature, And 
fince the Nature of Man is prone 
to learn, and greedy of Know- 
ledge, why might not the reſt of 
Men, who came afterwards into 
the World, and convers'd with 
that firſt Giver of Names, wil- 
lingly retain them in their Me- 
mory, as they receiv'd them from 
him? From him, I ſay, who, 
not like mute Animals, could 
expreſs only his own Aﬀections, 
his own Defires; but likewiſe 
knew and expreſs'd the Nature 
and Manners of others. But of the 
Original of human Speech, ſee 
Laerr. lib. 10. Diodor, Sicul. lib. 
l. ſub initium, & Plato in his 
Cratylus. | 
1110, And not, &c.) That is 
to ſay,” Tf any one Man could im- 
poſe Names on Things, another 


Might. at the ſame time, do the 
lame Thing. 
1111. Na) 
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Nay more: If orxzxs us'd not Worbs as ſoon, 
How was their Usx, and how the Pxorir known ? 
Or how could xz inſtruct anotrzrs Mind ? 

How make them underſtand what was deſfign'd ? 


Could conquer Many Mx, nor they ſubmir 


1115 For his, being ſingle, neither Force, nor Wit © 


To learn ris Worps, and practiſe what was fir. 


Or how could ſavage they with Parience bear 


How he perſwade thoſe ſo unfit to hear ? 8 


1120 Strange SounDs and Wonsps ſtill rattling in their KA x. 
Bur now ſince Ox GA xs fit, ſince Voicx and Toxcvus, ' 


By Na runs Gift beſtow'd, ro Man belong, 


NOTES. 


1111. Nay more, &c.] In theſe 
10. v. the Poet asks; How that 
firſt Nomenclator could com- 

the reſt of Men to learn from 

im what they were to ſay; and 
to retain in their Memory the 
Words he had invented, and the 
Names he had given to things ? 
This Argument is of little vali- 
dity : For, beſides, as we ſaid be- 
fore, that the Nature of Man is 
rone to learn, and defirous of 
nowledge, we know that Chil- 
dren eafily accuſtom themſelves 
to pronounce and ſpeak by de- 

rees the Words they hear ſpoken 

y their Parents, Nurſes, and 
others that are about them : The 
Child, who had been brought u 
by Goats, and never in his Li 
heard a human Voice,bleated like 
that Animal, and ſpoke only the 
Language of Goats, Even Par- 
rots, Pies, Starlings, &c. when 
they are taught, learn to pro- 
nounce human Words articulate- 


ly, meerly by their own Induſtry; 


and we obſerve them, conning o- 
ver by themſelves,and ſoftly mut- 
tering the Leſſons that have been 
taught them: Plutarch de Animal. 
Compar, makes mention of a 
Magpie he had ſeen in a Barber's 


| Shop at Rome, that ſung no leſs 


than nine different Tunes, obſer- 


ving the due Time and Meaſure 


in all of them. What Wonder 
then 'that Man, a Creature en- 
dow'd with Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding, ſhould learn to imitate 
the Words of his Fellow-Crea- 
rure ? : 

1121. But now, &c. ] Here the 
Poet in 35. v. ſays, That 'tis 
not ſurprizing, that any Man, 
to whom Nature had given a 
Tongue and a Voice, could, as 
he thought fit, and accarding to 
the various Knowledge he had 
conceived of the great Variet 
of Things, diſtinguiſh and mar 
each of them by a proper Name; 
eſpecially fince even mute Ani- 
mals can, and do expreſs their 
different Paſſions and Affections, 
by different Voices and Sounds : 
For they declare and ſigniſie their 
Pain and Pleaſure, and the other 
Affections, that are ſubject to 
thoſe two, by inarticulate indeed, 
but unlike and various, Sounds. 
Why then might not any Man 
mark and denote different 
Things by different Names ? But 
this is not what was done by. the 
firſt Impoſer of Names? For he 
not only expreſs'd his own Aﬀe- 

ions; but the proper Nature, 
and genuine Manners of others, 
by virtue of the divine Gift, the 
Knowledge which the Almighty 
had infuſed into him. 
| 1123. What 


$58 
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What Wonder is it then, thar Man ſhould frame, 
And give each bir RENT Trrnca DIT RENT NAR 
1125 Since Bzasrs themſelves do make a diff rent Noiſe, 
preſs'd by Pains and Fears, or fill d with Joys. 
This plain Examples ſhew : When Doss begin 
To bend their Backs, and ſhew their Teeth, and grin. 
When hollow Murmurs ſhew deep Rage within ; 
1130 Their Voce is diffrent when they bark aloud, 
And with ſtrong Roarings fright the trembling Croud : 
Or when they lick their Waxrrs with render Tongue, 
Or when they play, and wanton with their Young, 


Now ſeem to bite, but never 


their Jaws, 


1135 Now ſpurning, but with tender fearful Claws; 
Then flarc'ring, ſoft and tender is their Voice 
Far diff rent from that grating, howling Noiſe, 


They 


NOTES, 


1123. What Wonder, &c] For, 
as Faber on this Paſſa erves, 
if the Names themſelves gave 
any Knowledge, r quotwr, of 
the Natures and Qualities of the 
Things that are call'd by them, 
and if upon the bare Pronuncia- 
tion of three or four Syllables, any 

ticular Notice were obtain'd; 
that indeed would deſervedly 
claim our Admiration : but fince 
it depends only upon Uſe, and 
that Uſe u hance, Conveni- 
ence, and ſometimes on the Te- 
merity and Ignorance of the 
meaner and illiterate Part of 
Mankind, Lucretius is in the 
right to ſay, that there is no 
wonder in it. 

1125. Since Beaſts, &c. ] Sextns 
Empirieus, lib. 11. Pyrhon. Hy- 

yp. ſeems to be of Opinion, 
ha Birds,and brute Beaſts have 
a particular Language accordin 
to their different Kinds: and wi 
him agrees Lactantius, and ſays, 
That Speech is proper to Man ; 
and yet we may obſerve in Birds 
and Reaſts a certain ſimilitude of 
Speech, and that roo, different 
upon different Occaſions: To us 
indeed their Voices ſeem imperfect 
and inarticulate ; and fo too per- 


haps do ours to them : but their 
Voices utter Words to them- 
ſelves, becauſe they underſtand 
them. Proprius homini ſermo 
eſt ; tamen & illis quædam fimi- 
litudo ſermonis: Nam & dig- 
noſcunt invicem ſe vocibus ; 
cum iraſcuntur, edunt ſonum 
jurgio ſimilem: & cum ſe ex in- 
ter vallo videre, gratulandi offi- 
cium voce declarant: Nobis qui- 
dem voces eorum videntur incon- 
ditæ, ſicut illis fortaſſè noſtre : 
ſed illis, qui ſe intelligunt, verba 
ſunt, Lacan, de Ir4 Dei. cap. 7. 
And the credulous Antients firm- 
ly believ'd, that Magicians un- 
derſtood the Languages of Birds: 
And Porphyry aſſures us, That 
Apollonius Tyaneus could ex- 
pound the Notes ef Swallows; 
or, as Philoſtratus ſays, 
Chirping of Sparrows : Tirefias 
likewiſe is renown'd for his 
Knowledge in the Languages of 
Birds: Apollon. Rhodig. lib. 3. 
mentions one Mopſus, who 
underſtood the Languages 
Crows and Daws. Pliny lib. 10. 
cap. 49. relates of Melampus, 
that he was inſtructed to inter- 
ret the Tongues of Birds by a 
rpent, that came to 2 
* 
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They make, when ſhur alone, or creeping low, 
Whine, as they ftrive to ſhun the coming Blow. 

1140 The Hoxss with diff rent Noiſes fills the Air, 
When hot and young, he Nz16us upon his Maxx, 
Rous'd by ſtrong Lovz ; or when by fierce Alarms, 
He $NorTs, and bears his Rider on to Arms. ; 

Thus Biz vs, as Hawxs, or thoſe that cut the Flood, 


1145 Make diff rent Noiſes as they eat their Food; 


Or when they fiercely fight ; or when purſue 

The trembling Prey: Each Pass1on has a new: 
Sometimes at CHANGE of AIR, they change their Voice; 

Thus Daws, and om' nous Crows, with various Noiſe, 


N O 


lick'd his Ears. But of this even 
he hiraſelf ſeems to queſtion the 
Truth : nor does he give much 
Credit to what he reports of De- 
mocritus, who ſaid, That the 
Blood — — _ to- 
her cor „ wi 
— a Serpent, of which he 
ever cats, intellecturus fir avium 
colloquia, will underſtand the 
Diſcourſe of Birds: That the 
Sourthſayers drew their Divina- 
tions from the Voices of Birds, 
as well as from their Flight, is 
notorious : Virgil An. 3. v. 339. 


Trojugena, interpres Diviim, qui 
numina Phcebi, : 

Qui tripodas, Clarii lauros, qui 
ſydera ſentis, 

Et volucrum linguas, & præpe- 
tis omina pennæ: 


And the Birds, from whoſe Voice 
they took their Auguries, were 
call'd, Oſcines, from, os & cano, 

ing with the Mouth : and 


theſe were Crows, ' Ravens, 


Pies, and the like: as the others, 


from - whote flight they divin'd 
future Events, were call'd Præ- 
2 from, torte, flying 


fore, as Vultures, Eagles, & c. 


But beſides all this, we may pro- 
duce the Authority of ſome of 
the Jewiſh Doctours, who affirm 
Salomon to have been learned in 


TES, 


the Langu of Birds : Nay, 
they ſay, le he ſent a Meſſage 
by a certain Bird,to the Queen of 

thiopia ; who muſt therefore 
be thought to have been as know- 
ing in Language of Birds as 
himſelf : And in the Alcoran, 
he is made to ſay, O homines, in- 
_— avium eloquentiam *+ 
And from the ſame Authority 
we learn, That a Lapwing, ora 
Bird call'd a Houp, brought him 
the firſt News of the Queen of 
Sheba : Of which Notice is ta- 
ken in the Prolegom. in Bibl. 
Polyglott. But Delrius denies, 
Thar either Birds or Beaſts can 
uſe Diſcourſe, becauſe they are 
void of Reaſon ; yet he confeſſes, 
that they have certain Indicati- 
ons, or expreſſive Sounds, by 
which they reveal and make 
known their Aﬀections and Ap- 
petites; and which Men, by long 
Obſervat ion, may come to under- 


ſtand: He adds, that theſe Indi- 


cations of theirs are perfectly 
known to the Devil, pol that he 
may inſtruct Magicians to know 
them as well as himſelf; which 
whether he ever did or not, ſays 
he, I cannot tell: but, non eſt 
incredibile feciſſe, it is not in- 
credible but he has. Delrius 

Diſquiſ. Mag. lib. 2. cap. 19. 
1149. Ominous Crows] Crows 
are ſaid to prognoſticate the 
Change 
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1150 Affright the Farmers; and fill all the Plain, 
Now calling for rough Winns, and now for RAITx. 
Therefore fince Bxasrs and Binps, tho' dumb, com- 


As various Vorcss, as their various Sznsx ; 


(mence 


How eaſy was it then for Man to frame, 
1155 And give each diff rent Turing a diffrent Nans ? 
Now for the Riſe of Fixx: (wifr TuunDzz thrown 


© From broken ſulph'rousCLovps, firſt brought it down: 


For 


NOTES. 


of Weather, either to 
fair or foul : and to give notice 
of each by their different Croak- 
ing: If they croak often, and 
we gy e Voice, it is a Sign 
of Rain: Virg. Georg. 1. v. 381. 
Et @ paſtu decedens 


agmine magno _ 
Corvorum increpuit denſis exer- 
citus alis, 


And v. 388. . 


Tum cornix rauci pluviam vo- 
cat improba voce, : 

Et ſola in ficci ſecum ſpatiatur 
arens, 


But if they croak not above three 
or four times, and with a ſhrill 
and clear Voice, it betokens fair 
Weather. Thus Virgil in the 
ſame Georgick, v. 410. ſpeaki 
of fair Weather, ſays, that 


Tum liquidas corvi preſſo ter 
gutture voces 

Aur quarer ingeminant : & ſæpe 
cubilibus altis ; 

Neſcio qui præter ſolitum dulce- 
dine læti 

Inter ſe foliis ſtrepitant: juvat 
imbribus actis | 

Progeniem vam, dulceſque 
reviſere nidos. 


See the Note on v. 89. B. VI. 
1156. Now for, &c.) He has 


Bog 


before made mention of Fire: 
v. 1073. He now teaches in 13. v. 
That Fire was either thrown 
down to Earth by Thunder : or 
that the Trees, being rudely 
ſhaken by ſtormy Winds, and 


their Branches growing hot by 
frequent ftriki daſhing 
againſt one , burſt our 


at * into Flames, and firſt 
gave Fire to Men, who us'd it 
to dreſs their Meat, having ob- 
ſerv'd that the Heat of the Sun 
ripen'd and brought their Fruits 
to Maturity, and made them 


more fit for their Service. And 


thus another Way of Life, and 
Change of Food, invented by 
witty Luxury, was firſt intro- 
duc'd. | 

us, de Atramentis, 
cap. 13. reckons up fix ſeveral 
Ways, by which Fire may be ge- 
nerated and kindled ; viz. Pro- 
pagatione, Putredine, Coitione, 
Anrtispafi, Frictione & Percuſſio- 


ne: by Propagation, Corrupti- 


on, Coition, Antispaſis, or con- 
trary Revulſion, Friction, and 
Pe rcuſſion: which nevertheleſs 
he reduces to theſe three Kinds, 
Propagation, Coition, and Mo- 
tion; in which the other ways 
are included : For Corruption 
and Revulfion to the contrary 
kindle Fire, by compelling the 
diſperſed Hear to unire together, 
and therefore fall under the Head 
of Coition : as Friction and Per- 


cuſſion do under that of Motion. 


1160. And 
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For many Things rake Fire, when Licar'nrvs flies, 


And ſulph'rous 


apours fill the lower Skies: 


1160 And TaxEG, when ſhaken by a Southern Blaſt, 
Grow warm, then hot, and fo take Fire at laſt ; 
Their Branches, mingling with a rude Embrace, 


Burſt into Frames. 


And thus our FI RRS might riſe from either Cauſe. 
1165 The Sus firſt taught them to nRTARE THEIR Mar; 
Becauſe they had obſerv d his quick ning Hear, 

Spread o er the Hills, and ev ry ſhady Wood, 

Ripen d the Fruits, and made them fit for Food. 


ence various Methods 


they did ſtill purſue, 


1170 And chang their former Life, to take a new. wes 
NOTES. 


1180, And Trees, &c.] This, 
if we may believe ſomeAuthours, 
happen'd often formerly in Hun- 

ry: And Lucretius has alrea- 

y made mention of Trees taking 
Fire by Collifion, Book I. v. 902. 
See the Note on that Place: 
Moreover, Vitruvius, lib. 2. cap. 
1. aſcribes the Original of our 
_ culinary Fire to this Accident of 
Trees taking Fire in a Tempeſt : 
His Words are as follow : Ab 
Tempeſtatibus & Ventis denſe 
crebritatibus arbores agitatæ, & 
inter ſe terentes ramos, ignem 
excitaverunt : Which the An- 
tients having obſerv'd, took from 
thence the firſt Hint of the In- 
vention of their Igniaria: for 


their way of getting Fire was by| Qu 


rubing one Stick againſt another, 
till being heated, they catch'd 
Fire, which they fed with dry 
Leaves, or ſome other Matter, 
that was eafily combuſtible : 
Virgil Kn. 1. v. 179. 


Suſcepitque ignem foliis, atque 
arida circum 
Nutrimenta ded it.. 


And theſe dry Nouri ſhments, 


ſays Turnebus, in his Notes on 


— to the Scholiaſt of Apolloni- 
us, ooprvs, i. e. Strator : Which 
we may compare with our Tin- 
der : The other Parts, which 
were the Sticks, they call'd 
Tipe7Poy, i, e. Terebrum, and 
theſe ſerv'd inſtead of our Flint 
and Steel, The Trees, that are 
moſt ſubject ro take Fire in this 
manner, are ſaid to be the Fig- 
tree, Laurel, Oak, Holm, Tile- 
tree, Ivy and Vine: but above 
all the Laurel. And if we may 
ol credit to Manilius, Fire may 

got almoſt out of every 
Thing, 


Sunt autem cunctis permixti par- 
tibus ignes ; 

ui gravidas habitant fabrican- 

res fulmina nubes ; 

Et penetrant terras, Xtnamque 
imitantur Olympo, 

Et calidas reddunr ipſis in fonti- 
bus undas : 

Ac filice in dura, viridique in 
cortice ſedem 

Inveniunt, cum ſylva ſibi colliſa 
erematur. . 

Ignibus uſque adeo Natura eſt 

omnis abungaꝶę lip, 1. v. 830. 


Which our Tranſlatour thus ren- 


Theophraſtus de Igne, they call'd 
Ae, i. e. focus: or, accord- 


rn * 


5 AY 


Sort Fire 


= w—— — —} we — 
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By Nature, Kincs. 


NOT 


Fire lies in ev'ry Thing; in 
Clouds it forms 
; The frightful Thunder, and de- 
| © ſcends in Storms: a 
It paſſes thro the Earth, in tna 
raves, _ ; 
And imitates Heav'ns Thunder 
in its Caves: : 
In hollow Vakes it boils the riſing 
Floods; 
In Flints 'tis foyind, and lodges 
in the Woods 
For, toſs'd by Stokns, the Trees 
in Flames expire, _ 
So warm are Natures Parts, ſo 
All'd with Fire. 
«4341 | . Creech, 


„v. he tells us, That to pro- 
vide the better for their common 
ſafety, they gave the Soveraign 
Power to one Man, to whom Na- 
ture had given to excel in Beauty, 
Wit, or Strength; and had thus 
herſelf declar d him a King. This 
Monarch fell to building of 
Towns and Towers, to de end 
himfelf and his Subjects from the 

' ſults of their Enemies. He 
overned them at Will; every 
hing was done that he com- 

manded, and, 


_ © Happy Mankind under ſuch 
” @ Prance? --* -+ 
ET Wo 
But Avarice and Ambition ſoon 
corrupted and - overthrew all 
things : And fuch is the Condi- 
tion of Princes, cy n at this Day, 


. 


The Wisgn, and the WIT TIzx left the Field; ; 


i” "Thoſe had the greateſt Share in Beaſts and Land; 


| 1171. The Wiſer, &.] In theſe 


f 


And Towns for ſafety did begin to build ; 


Then CAT TIE roo was ſhard, and ſteady Bounrs ' 
1175 Mark'd out ro ev'ry Man his proper Grounds : 
Each had his proper Share, each what was fir, 
According to his BEAUrr, STRENGTH, or Wir: 
5 Fior Bz Ur then and STRENGTH had moſt Command; 


But 
. 


That whoſoever values his caſe 
and quier, and defires to live ha 
pily, will, if he be wiſe, avoid 
the Adminiſtration of publick 
Affairs: For the Soveraign Au- 
thority is hard to gain, and 
harder to keep : Inſtead of Plea- 
ſures, it brings Cares and Trou- 
bles; It is always tottering and 
inconſt ant; always attack d by 
Ambition and Envy, and often 
thrown down by Conſpiracy. 

1174. Steady Bounds, &&c, ] 
Thus too Ovid, Metam. 1. v. 
135. 4 ; | ; 


Communemque prius, ceu lu- 

mina ſolis & auras, 

Cautus kumum longo fignavit 
limite menſor, 


Then Land- marks limited to 
each his Right, | 
For all before was coramon as the 
Light, Dryd, 
1178. For Beauty, &c.)] It 
was the Cuſtom formerly in ma- 
ny, Countries to chooſe their 
Kings for the Beauty and Ma- 
jeſty of their Perſons : This 
Ariſtotle, lib. 1. de Rep. reports 
to be true of the Ethiopians; who, 
ſays he, when they obſerve any 
one, who, in his Looks, reſem- 
bles the Images of their Gods, 
immediately conclude, that he 
was born to rule over others. 
And Xenophon in Symp. ſays, 


That Beauty is ſomething that 


Nature herſelf has tamp'd with 
: Royalty. 


5 » ” os. X 8 2 
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Saw Light, and Men gap'd after glitt ring Store; 


1180 But when once Gol was found, the pow'rful ; © 


Then Wir and Bzauty were efteem'd no more, 
But WAE enjay'd their Honour, ſiez d their Place: 


Ihe wis and EAurzous 
Bur if Mxx would live up to REASONS RUlxEs, 
They would nor ſcrape and cringe to wealthy Fools: 


1185 


* , 
e * 


"NOTES. 


1 Scales: For Empire 
he deſign d, i 
Is better born, and of a nobler 

*. 27 £1 


Royalty, Heliogabalus, though 
but a Boy, was C 
by the Roman Soldiers at firſt 
fight of him; as if he had had 
what Euripides calls EIꝗ & &Z1ov 
Tvegmi3 @- , a Countenance that 
deſery'd a Kingdom. Thus 
Dryden z -- | 80 | 


34 45 — Manly Majeſt 

Sate in his Front, and darte 
from ag Eyes, Es 

Commanding all he view'd. 


And in another Place : 


Eyes that confeſ d him born for 


Kingly ſway ; 
go fierce they 
Day. | 


And Virgil ſeems to have had| 


ſomerhing like this in his 
Thoughts, when he deſcribes the 
difference of Look between the 
lawful King of the Bees, and the 
Uſurper ; of which Deſcription 
that this Note may not ſtreteh 
too long, I will omit the 
Original, and give only Dryden's 
Tranſlation : | 


With Eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the 
regal Race: LE 
One Monarch wears an open, ho- 

neſt Face, 
Shap'd to his Size, and Gad- 
His $1 Body ſhines ith Speck 
is roya 7 WI 5 
of Gold, 


54 


ſen Emperor 


Aaſh'd intolerable: 


w to FoxTUNe's Ass. 


For 


inde - +38 375. 44 

Thar other looks like Nature 
in Diſgrace : | 

Gaunt are his Sides, and ſullen 
is his Face. . 

And like this grieſly Prince 
appears his gloomy Race. 


To which I will only add, that 
Je oei xt, like a God, is often 
us'd by Homer as an Epither 
for a beautiful Perſon, 
Strength had moſt Command] 
For as Varro Margop. ſays very 
WATT CE 
Qui pote plus viger, piſces ut 
xpe minutos . 
Magnu” comeſt ; ut aves enecat 
accipiter. | | 


1183. But Wealth, Ke. Thus 
Horace, Sat. a TR 


oni, eim res, 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina, hu- 
manaque pulchris 4 
Divitiis parent, &c. 
And Ovid: 
Aurea ſunt vers nunc ſæcula; 


plurimus auro | 
Venit honos. _—— 


And the Auteur of Hudibeas 
in two Wards, 


? 


* Cecca For 
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For tis the greateſt WAL TR To Live conTENT 
 'Wirg LirTLE : ſuch the greateſt Joy reſent: 
And bounteous Fox rx ſtill affords Supply, 
1190 Sufficient for a thrifty Loxunr. * 
But Waal rn and Pow Men often ftrive to gain, 
As that could bring them Eaſe; or make a Chain 8 
To fix unſteady FoxTunst : all in vain! | 
For often when they climb the tedious Way, 

1195 And now in reach of Top, where Honouss lay; 
Quick Strokes from Envy, or from TuunDER thrown, 
Tumble rhe bold, afpiring Wretches down: 6 
They find a GRAvR, who ſtrove to reach a CRawy. 
And thus tit better, than proud Scxrrxzxs ſway, 


1200 To live a quiet SU3JEct, and obey. Tubeſ 


NOTES. 1 a 
For Money. is the only Pow'r, ] Content is Wealth, the Riche 
That all Mankind falls down of the Mind, _ | # 
e And happy he, who can that 
1185 For tis &c. ] Who, that a ee eee 
reads theſe Lines, cart believe that But as baſe Miſer ſtarves a- 
Epicurus was an Epicure : He| midſt his Store, * 
believed that a wiſe Man can not —— 333 1 gri- 
be : becauſe he lives con- Sies ſadly pining, * 3 
he's poor. 


tent with what he has; and thinks 
it enough, even tho' it be but 
little: He plac'd indeed the chief] _. | | | 
Happinſes of Life in Pleaſure : | 1190. Sufficient, &c. )] Ventre 
and what he meant by Pleafure | nihil novi frugalius, ſays Juve- 
let Cicero teach us: Negat Epi- nal, Sat. 5. v. 6. And it was 
curus jucundè poſſe vivi, niſi the conſtant Obſervation of the 
cum virtute vivatur: negat ul-] ſoberer Heathens, That Nature 
lam in ſapientem vim eſſe Fortu- | is content with very little: Dio- 
ne : tenuem victum antefert co-| genes in the Life of Socrates, re- 
pioſo, &c. Tuſcyl. Quæſt. lib. | Iates of that Philoſopher, that he 
„And Latrtius tells us, that | was wont to ſay, That moſt 
picurus was often_inculcating | Men ſeem'd to live only to eat; 
into his Hearers,Parfimony.Can-| bur that for his Part he eat only 
tinency, Sparingneſs of Food, and|ro live. And Plato obſerv 
Equanimity, or Eafineſs, and] That of all Creatures Man is 
Content of Mind in all States | longeſt in digeſting his B@od : 
and Conditions: Whence he bad Ang that Nature has order d it 
often in his Mouth this Saying, hat ſhe 
Lais ewonvlendas , 6 ler Oc- 
ec d So r J$0utvole ; 
The greateſt. Wealth to live 
content] Thus toq Dryden in the 
Wife of Bath's Tale aber Chau- 
cer | p 


thus to intimate to us, 

would not have thoſe no 
cupations, of which ſhe has ren- 
der'd us capable, and for which 
we were chiefly created, to be in- 


terrupted by too frequent eating 
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I ̃ beſe former Kix os now murther'd, they o ert 
The Glory of rhe Sceptre and the Croẽn 
Decreas d: The Diane, that Sign of State, 
Now wept in Drops of Blood, the Wzaxzx's Fate; 
1205 Spurn'd by the common Feet; who fear'd no more: 
0 *L IS SWEET to ſpurn the Things we fear d before. 


Thus Monarcar was loft. 


Thar Sun once ſer, a Thouſand little STars 
Gave a dim Light to JzaLovsrss and Waxs : 
1210 While zacz among the Many ſought the TuROFNRHM N, 


And thought no Head, like his, deſerv d the Crown. 


And as this is a good mo- 
ral Reaſon, ſo neither is -the 
Phyfical Reaſon, which Anato- 
miſts give us, to be contemn'd : 
For they obſerve, That the Ileon, 
one of the Guts, through which 
the Meat muſt pals, and ſo call'd 
from et 1 involve, is fix times 
longer than que whole Body, and 
twiſted and folded in ſuch a 

manner, and. withal ſo ſmall, 
that what we eat can not paſs 
through it eaſily, and in a ſhort 
ume. 

1203. Diadem] Diadems were 
us'd by the antient Kings, as 
Crowns are now, for the Mark 
af Royalty: They are by ſome 
ſaid to be only white Ribbands 
adorn'd with precious Stones,an 
which they bound about their 
Heads. The Word comes from 
lade, to bind about. But 
Pancirollus, ſrom an Epiſtle of 
St. Jerome to Fabiola, deſcribes 
a Diadem to be a little Cap, 
like half a Football, bound a- 
bout. with a white Faſcia or 
Wreath. This Paſſage of St. Je- 
rome is in Epiſt. 128. de veſtitu 
Sacerdotum, where that Father 
calls it rotundum Pileolum, a 
round Cap; ſuch a one as that 
in which Uiyfes is repreſented in 
an arch'd Walk, call'd by his 
Name. The Greeks, ſays he, 
call it 714%, and ſome, galervs : 


after which he adds, this 


This 


Pileolum was ty'd on to the 
back- part of the Head with a 
Ribband, in ſuch a manner, that 
it could not eafily flip off: Ita 
in occipitio vitta conſtructa 
eſt, ut non facilè labatur ex ca- 

te. Vet indeed the Faſeia or 

itta itſelf ſeems rather than the 
Bonnet to have been the Diadem: 
For Marcellinus, lib. 15 ac- 
juaints us, that Pom was 
uſpected of Treaſon, for wear- 
ing the faſciola candida abour 


ed 
Faſciola candida being generally 


his Log to hide, as he pretend- 
„ a Sore: but, ſays he, the 


interpreted a Diadem, it created 


a Suſpicion, that he was aiming 
at the Empire : the rather, be- 
cauſe it was not material on what 

rt of the Body it was worn, 

ee likewiſe Alexander ab Alex. 

Gen. dier. lib. 1. cap. 28. And 
Britannicus-ſays poſitively, it was 
not Corona, but faſcia: which 
agrees likewiſe with the Etymo- 
logy of the Word Diadem, which 
we gave before : 

1208. That Sun, &c,) Here 
the Poet tells us, that the Mo- 
narchy being aboliſh'd , Vio- 
lence, Qppreſſion, and Tumulte 

an to rage anew, and the Life 
of Man return'd to its primitive 
Savageneſs: However, they at 
length thought fit to create Ma- 
giſtrates among themſelves, 


do make Laws, in order to * — 


. ETIUS. i 


: 


of Sat 
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This made them ſcek for Laws, this led their Choice 


.. 2 Pow r 54 124 57 publick Voice: 
Tor MEN, worn out, and tir d by conſtant Strife, 
1215 Arlaſt began to with an zasr Lig 
And ſo ſubmitted of their own Accord 
To rigid Laws, and their z:1zcrzp Lope. 
For when each ſingle Man, led on by Rage, 


Stew bloody in Revenge, and ſtrove t engage 
1220 His Enemy, *rwas an unpleaſant Age. 0 


: 


.-. Hence Men grew weary of continual Wans, 
Which ſour d the Swzzr of Life with conſtant Fears; 
Becauſe diffuſive Wrong can ſpread o'er all; | 

No State ſecure; nay, oft the WRoxds recoil, 

1225 With double Force on the Contrivers fall. 


NOTES. 


the Oppreſſors: And this was an 

Inſtance of their Prudence; For 

the dread of Puniſhment keeps 

Men in Awe, and retains them 

within the Bounds of their Du» 

ty. And let none qa they 
it 


can violate the Laws with Impu- 
- nity, even tho' they offend in 


private ; For Conſcience herſelf 
i a Babbler ; and many, when 


raving.under the Violence of Di- * 


ſeaſe, or even in their Dreams, 
have been their own Accuſers, 
and betray d their ſecret Crimes. 

Here we may obſerve that, 
Lueretius, from v. 1170. to v. 
1233. has ſolv'd the following 
Political Problems. 


I. Why Man, who was born 
free, ſubjected himſelf from the 
very Beginning, to the Obe- 
dience of Kings? For no Man, 
as Plutarch elegantly argues, is 
by Nature born a Slave. 

Either for the Reſpect and Re- 
verence they bore to ſome Men 
on account of their Beauty and 
Majeſtick Looks : Or by reaſon 
of the ſuperiour Strength of 
ſome, by which they compell'd 
the Weaker to unwilling Obe- 


dience and Servitude: or for the 


Excellence of their Wit, which 


| 80 8 a 
eafily and juſtiy acquir'd them 
the Command „IA "4 
II. Why did they confer the 
Government on one Man? Were 


there not ſeveral endow'd with 
equal Qualifications ? 'Befides, 


every Man ſeems in his own E 
to be beautiful and 1 
enough * 


Becauſe they deem'd a Monar- 
y to be preferable to a Govern- 
ment of many, and believ'd they 
ſhould live more free under the 
Dominion of one, than of many 
Kulers, | 7 / by 
III. Why did the Beautiful, 
the Strong and the Witty ceaſe 
at length ro reign? gn 
"The Invention of Gold de- 
thron'd them, for when Men 
grew rich, the ſoveraign Autho- 
rity © devolv'd on the moſt 
Wealthy. 2 
IV. Why did the Kings fall 
at firſt to building of Towers 
and Citadels? | | 
Either becauſe they apprehend- 
ed the Inſults of Enemies, or 
were jealous of their own Sub- 
jects, whom they oppreſs d with 
too ſevere a Slavery. | 
V. How came the Kingly 
Power, with all its Marks of 
Royalty, 
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Who violate the common Bonds of Peace. 
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to live at Eaſe, 


Tho now they lie conceal'd from Man and God, 
They ſtill muſt fear t will ſome time come abroad: 
1270 Since ſome piszAs'D, and ſome vx Nicar betray . 
T be wicked Acrions, they have done zx Dar ; 
Tho hid in Nrenr; ſcarce HELL ſo deep as they. 
Now fing, my Muss, for that's my next Deſign, 


1155 


Why ALL do bow to soMREwRHAT as Divine ? 
Why ev'ry Nation has irs proper Sun INE ? 
Why art do Tzurrzs build, why AL rns raiſe ? 
And why all facrifice-on ſacred 
How this diffus d, this laſting Famz was ſpread 
Of Powr's azove ? Whence came that awful 
1240 That Pax ENT or Rexicton thro' the Rout, 


ays? 
Dread, 


Which forces them to bow, and grow devout ? 


| NOTES. 


Royalty, to be at _ totally | 
ſubverted and laid afide? 
Becauſe nothing refiſts Envy; 
which climbs the loftieſt Towers, 
and invades the Palaces of Kings: 
nay, the Favourites of Fortune 
— chiefly expos d to her Aſ- 
ts 


VI. Why were Laus firſt in- 
vented and made ? 
Perhaps for the Sake of Com- 
merce: for Man is a ſociable A- 
nimal, and indigent of mutual 
Offices. Therefore that he might 
not be perperually in Arms, Laws 
were invented to eſtabliſh a Rule 
of common Society, and to re- 
ſtrain and keep within certain 
Bounds the Petulaney and un- 
bridled Luſt of the Wicked. 


1225. Nor can, &c.] For, as 
Cicero ſays very truly. ſua quem- 
ue fraus, ſuum facinus, ſuum 
celus, ſua audacia de ſanitate 
ac mente deturbat, Lib. 1. de 


10. 
1229. They ſtill, &c.) That 
is, as Cicero, lib, 1. 4 finib. 


treating of theſe Things, ſays, 
nunquam confidant id fore ſem- 
per occultum, let them never 


flatter themſelves, that theſe E- 
normities will lie for we bury'd 
in Darkneſs : becauſe many are 
ſaid to have betray'd their 
Crimes in their Dreams: and 
others, in the delirious Ravings 
of a Diſeaſe, have diſcover d 
their abominable Actions, that 
had lain a long time conceal'd. 

1230. B ight betray, &c.] 
Thus Book IV. v. 1012. 


Multi de magnis per ſomnum 
rebu' loquuntur, 5 
Indiciique ſui facti perſæpè fu- 


re. 


Some talk of State Affairs, and 
ſome betray, | 

The Plots, their treach'rous 
Minds had fram'd by Day. 


1233. Now 2 c.] Reli- 
gion, toys he, and the Fear of 
the Gods, began at the firſt 
Birth of Men: But from whence 
had they their Knowledge of the 
Deities ? It is uncertain, whe- 
ther from the Images that flow'd 
from the Gods themſelves, to 
whom Epicurus aſcrib'd as it 
were, a Body and Blood; or from 

| Images 


$88 LUCRETIUS, 


This is an eaſy Task: For xxw-zoxn Man, - 
| ful rig from Earth, when firſt chis Frame began 
_ Diving and 6Lomous Forms deſcending came, 
1245 And ſtruck his Mixp by Day, by Night the ſame > 
But then increas d, their working Fanſies now d 


Great Liens and STxENGTH, and fir to make a Gop: 


And theſe Gy thought had SNR, becauſe they ſhook 
3 


As Fanſy tol 
1230 Their 


their Limbs, and proudly ſpoke; - @ 
onps were all majeſtick, as their Loox. 


ETERNAL too, becauſe a new Supply, 
A conſtant Stream, where'er they turn d their Eye, 
Of Forms came in, and ſhew'd the Dzirr. 
Nor could they think ſuch mighty Things could fail, 
1255 Or pow'rful Blows on ſo much r prevail. 


And Aer too, becauſe no Fear 


eſtroys, 


Nor Dread of ſullen Death corrupts their Joys. 
© Beſides, in Dreams they often ſeem'd to do 
A thouſand various Things, and Won pERRS ſhow: 
1260 Yer never weary they, but vig'rous till; ' - x 


Their STRENGTH as much un 


o 


*Befides they ſaw the Hzav'xs in Order roul 


Their various Motions round the ſteady PoL E: "A 


NOTES. 


Images that afoſe by chance. 
Now thoſe Images , whatever 
they were, or from whence fo- 
ever they came, by continually 
ſtriking the Minds of Men, either 
when — were ſleeping or a- 
wake, were the Caiiſe that Meri 
conjectur'd that ſome Subſtances, 


uh thoſe Images, and capable 


Underſtanding, did exift 
ſomewhere or other : for the Ima- 
ges ſeem'd to ſpeak, and to move 
their Members: And they be- 
liey'd them immortal too, be- 
cauſe the Form of the Images 
was always the ſame, and their 
Power and Strength, ſeem'd to 
be immenſe: And happy like- 
wiſe, becauſe they were never rer- 
rify'd at Dangers, nor diſturb'd 
at the fear of th: and never 
grew wa 5 as if they enjoy 
eternal Reſt. | 

1262. Beſides; &c.] In cheſe 


— 
„ 


| 11. v. he A aſſerts, that the 
e of natural Cauſes gave 


when Men obſerv'd the Motions 
of the Heavens, and the Viciſſi- 
tudes of the Seaſons, when they 
perceiv'd the Hail, the Snow, 
the Winds, the Thunder, the 
Lightning, &c. and could not 
comprehend what ſhould be the 
Cauſes of all thoſe wondrous Ef- 
fects, they concluded that God 
was the Authour of them : For 
to whom could they aſcribe the 
conſtant and continual Motion 
of the Spheres, rather than to a 
wiſe Ruler and Lord ? And 
where could they place his A- 

e better. or with greater Rea- 
fon, than in the Places from 
whence comes the Snow, the Hail, 


d| the Thunder, &c { Thus argu'd 


the Epicureans : but much bet- 


ter the Sroicks, who made uſe of 


this 


9 
1 
Book V. 
4 4 . 


unded as their WIr. 


ile likewiſe to Religion. For 


+& A tf gh. wy, os Ht 4 os 


Te AS - LW vw” 


Book N LUCREPTIU'S. 56g 
The Sxasoms of run YEzAn by conſtant Laws 
Derne 
They ought ods muſt rul j 
Poor Bu and be Deen <> pox: nd 
Hzav'n d their Szar,their ſtately Throne, 7 
For there the Sum, the STans, and whe 2c Moon, 
1270 And Dar, and Nionr, their conſtant Courſes run; 
And Hax, and Rar, and, thro a broken Cloud, 
Swift LIGHTNING flies, and Tuundzx roars aloud. 


___ Unhappy Man, who taught, the Go wr" 
Wer hr, Ds engage 


z that they are ſubject unto Rage: 
1275 A Curſe do theirs, to oug, and future Age! 


— * 


and prove the divine ö m Senſe 
brought Thar this vaſt Frame is rul'd by 
Thus Manilius, lib Which, like the Soul, does 
Thus Mani ib. 1. v. 47 ich, like ev'ry 
Motions of the hirl advance: cha 
It muſt be God: nor was it 
made by Chance, | 


Nec varios obitus ndrunt, vario As Epicurus dreamt, &æc. 


ue recurſus 3 ; 
ons ſed in oriunturf _ 1274. Unhappy, &cc. J This Be- 
ſydera luces ; lief of a Divine Providence, Epi- 
Nataleſque ſuos, occaſumque or-| curus held to be the ſole Cauſe of 
dine ſervant : - _ Jall the Anixeties that diſturb the 
IA "Pp; life of Man: and this Opinion 
And v. 483. he adds: of his Lucretius explains in theſe 


23. v. From that Belief, ſays he 
22 the vain and cauſeleſs 
uperſtitian of the greateſt Part 
0 kind, which is not Piety 
to the Gods. The Pious Man is 
he, who looks into himſelf, who, 


At mihi tam præſens Ratio non 
ulla videtur, ; 
Qui pateat mundum divino nu- 


mine verti, 


Ae ei © 08h — 5 — the Secrets and Power 
nn 9, e 
dat e Fe den [le ho wich am anſranend Soul 
The Stars ſtill keep one Courſe : — 7 | 
That? Ren Track, hor vary he. 16. E. E. 4 ned _— . 

Grounds, that all things here be- 


8 fn Point they ſtart, low happen without the Care „5 


their Courſe maintain, and Intervention of the Gods: 


Repeat their Whirl, and viſit it Bur Ignorance is the Parent of 


* | e * Dddd Papi- 


no LUCREFIUS. Book V. 
Ts Griek They Lu. —oogrmy moryg Fears? 


Wok what Tears? 
N OD Alas | Tis none, 
er'd/t0:a MSIE Frog, | 
rata 1 975 9 8 or 10 Wii erry Suntiun, 
d Arms, invoke the Pow'ns bie 
1 5 NOTES. 
Pa;  erederes enim be 
E this Pasta 12 * Mean rene _ | 
— Epi . & lik, 51 marr r atur. 
Nil. mirarl, prope res eſt una; ins = that py t to ee 
Sola 2094p Is poſſit facere &, ſex- le. — np r Ci 
— . bel Ve, that there were no Gods 


Hunc ſolem, & ſtellas, & dece- «a: and that, what h he aid cot 
dentia certis Immo 1 15 
Tem ier only ee rel th the 


midine null That thou 
Imbuti — — x: with his 
And Virgil. _ chere were God, Jet | 
* them in Effect, by exemprting 
Feelix qui on: rerum <cogno- || them from all manner of A fe. 
ſcere caulas, ctions, and from all TM 


——— frrepitumque Acherontis Whatever: De Ir Dei: ea 


avari 1279. To bend, 2597 
zubjecit pedibus . Vertier ad 5 idem {neg the 


Ae cbt w qe in their 
1274- Subject unto p of the In ages of their r Gods, 


Velleius in Gere en * bo | o Aut their Bodies round to the 

Opinion of Epicurus, os: ie | ight. Plaut, in Curcul. Act. 1. 

us the reaſon of it in theſe Wo ds v. 70. 

Que enim nobis Natura infor-] All cover l For the he Romany 
ationem Deorum ipſorum de- Ilikewiſe wor 


mages 
4 t, cade ſcul * menti- of their Gods pe * h 
Bild; ut 2 85 pes & beatos ing down from their Head, Pla 


Haberemus: A fi- kita eſt; verè 
| a eſt ill ſententia ab Epi-}} 


quod æternum beatumgue ſix 
fir, id nec habere i ſum negorti 


> Aroph. Invocat Deos immor- 
une, ut fibi auxilium ferant, 
anibus puris, capite operto. 
he Reaſon of which Cereman 
you may ſee at large in Plutarch 
Seopteunto?s * and in the Life of 
im- Marcellus. See likewiſe the Inter- 
bach a Ipreters of Minutius Felix. p. 10. 
55 nullis occupation 1291. Spread Arms) Lucr. Pan- 
atus, nulla opera moli- Here palmas; which was a Cu- 
— fu ſapienri# & virtute gau - tom obſerv'd likewiſe in their 
det: habet exploratum fore ſe] Pupplications to the Gods: Virg, 
ſemper tum in maximis, tum in ne id. 1. v. 97. 2 
æternis voluptatibus. Hunc De- 
um ritè bearum dixerimus, ves- 


trum vero laborioſiſſim witkmum ; Nos] 


N. & — tendens ad 
1293, What 
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Before their TuMerae;: while the n flows 


Wich Naa of Beaſts, and we make Vows oh Vows, 
OLE, 


But ſure tis Err to-view'rhe W 
2 all Nat vag with a quiet Sour. 
when we view be HAHA Ns, and how che Son, 5 
5 —— rns their cc t Courſes run; 
_ chat la with other Cares, 
ir Head, and — Fears. 
2398 2 W are there Gons, chat rule above, 
+7 M — —— the bright Sräne do move? 
For Ie Mon ane in Cauſes troubles Man ; 
Aud benee we doubt, if e er the Won t began, 
It eerſhall end: how long the Onss ſhall roul ; 
ng How long the ms run ne their Por; 
Or if, preſerv'd by ons, can ſtand the Racs, . 
1 devouring Aas. 
Minv's unfaaken; and what Sour. notaw'd, . 
f Aa e net chinkswheidagry Gobs: L (burl'd 
1300 Whoſe Limbs not ſhriak, when dreadful Ttionnzs, 
From broken Clonds, ſhakes the affrighred World ? 
What, do not Ci rIES, do not Nations fean 
And think their diſmal Drssol Ur tox near p 
Why, do not TrxanTts then, and mighty Lords: 
1 203 Recall their wicked Deeds, and * Words, 


5285 


| NOTES: 


What Mind, &c. In and unmovy'd hi Tem 
* 228 v. he ſays, That Part is Fang Chance 5 directs an 2 
another Cauſe of Religion: For] verns all Things 


M being - frighted at Tem- 
peſts, 8388 _ c. againſt Ke Thus | 

rick they wor — " &ruggle Trageny of Ring Lea ek. * 

with any ſtrength, nor avoid empeſt, 

them by any Art or Induſtry of A 

their own, implor'd the Aid Man's Nature cannot 

and Aſſiſtance of invifible Pow- 

ers: This was the Beginning of Th' "mia, and not fear, Ler 


and = 
Prayers and Vows; and thus Fo e — e ful Fot 
Pn n Ti- Who Lip 


Find- out ods, En'mies now. 

Tremble, thou Wretch, 
But what do Vows avail? The Thar within thee undivul> 
Wind ſtill rages on relentleſs : | ged Crimes, 


the uppitying Gods are 9 8444. ns 


118 1 8 


And 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Do not tremble at a 


when Winds 
And — Warlike Navrszs tchro the Seas; 
for Barrel atm d, muſt now 
A ſtronger Foe, and fight the Waters 
GAWAAL 
a'Carn Od Gops; or _ rous Garz ? 
In vain: the Sronuts drive on; no 


1310 When Men, 


Does not che trembling 
And beg 


TUcRETIUS. 
2 fear; that now Revanc is ſurely 8 


Jock V. 


Doom? 
when Seesen! in- 
(creaſe, 


4 


7 
„ 


Ne ſaves : 


1315 Al ſhipwreck'd, drink cold Dzarzamon Thing: 2 


And hence we fanſy unszzn Pow 2 in T 
Whoſe Force and Will ſuch 

and — — . 
when EaxTrwuUatts ol. this mighty 
| $220 ha totr ring Ciries fall, — (0 tal 


Beſides; 


= 


7 72 


What then if Mzn, 'defenceleſs Mz, , delle by 


Their on weak ſelves, 
For 


and look with anxious tree 


preſent Hxxr, and Prry from the Sxxxzs ? 


What Wonder, if they think ſome Pow' ns controul, 
1325 And Gons, with mighty Force, do rule the wwoLs ? 


But farther: 
And Bxass, 


NOTES. 


Unwhipt of ve: Hide thee, 
thou bloody Hand i 
Thou, Per jur d; and T hou, ſimi- 

lar of Virtue, 
That art inceſtuous : Caitiff, 
ieces ſhake, 
at under Covert, and conye- 
nient Seeming, 
Haſt practis'd on Man's Life: 
Cloſe pent-up Guilt, 
W . concealing Cont tinents, 


Theſe Areadful Summoners 


: Grace. 

26. But farther, 8&c.) In 
theſs 38 v. he teaches how Me- 
tals _ firſt ro be diſcovered, 
what uſe they = * to, and 
the value th n them. He 
aſcribes the ty pile covery to the 


chat glirtering 2 


burning down of the Woods : No 
matter nor why they were 
Fit @ Cee : bur rhe Heat of the 


wrful Got. p firſt rais'd his Head, 
SILVER, and ignoble 22 7, 


Flames meſted the Metals that 
were diſperſed here and there in 
the Veins of the Earth, and made 
them flow into one Maſs : Now 
when Men firſt happen'd to ſee 


they _ 

pf at its 8 
this it was that else —.— to 
handle it, and try What it was 
good for: And taking notice, that 
the Figure of each Lump of it 
reſembled, and bore a Pro 
with, the figure of the Hole or 
{hollow Place out of which the 

ad taken it, they conclud 
that = melti x er Meals 

ain, they might ring t em in- 
to what Form 2 leas d 3 and 
that they might be — ſo thin, 
as to receive an Edge, and 
ſharpen'd : Thus they 
make Inſtruments of each — 
Metal; and with them fell to 
cutting down the Woods, dn 


Book V. EV CRETIUS „„ 


- 


1 on loſty Mountains gi 


ſcorching Frn xs; whether from Taunpaz thrown, | 


330 or rele by — Deſign 


the Fr. ars aroſe, 


59” ho bees neighb/rin Woone re frighe their Foes : 


Or elſe, delighted all wi 


fruirful Grounds, © 


They foughrmoreMzapows,and 'dtheir Bounds; 
Or, . y to increaſe their ſtore of 


00D, / 
1335! And rake he Beaſt, they fir d the ſhelving wess; 
| ; {1006/09 eee 8 


2 Timber ; made Beams, cc. In 
Now becauſe the Inſtruments 
and Tools 504 made of 


ter Metals, were more ſubj 

_ then the others ; thoſe firſt 
reater value upon 
or it was the more 
uſeful Metal. Whence the Poet 
takes occafion to ſay, That thoſe 

wretched Miſers who fit brood- 
ing over their unprofitable Gold 
and Silver, and contemn Braſs 
und Iron, thoſe more uſeful Me- 
tals, act contrary to the Dictates 
of Nature, who teaches to ſet va- 
Jue on Things '< to the 

Uriliey and Uſefulneſs of them. / 
Gold) Cadmus, the Phœnici- 
an, is, by ſome, ſaid to have been 

the firſt, who diſcover'd Gold: 


num TEES it to —— — 
_ of Jupiter, or to Picus, King | 


of Italy ; who, quitting his own] 


Country, went into Egypt, where 
after the Death of Miſraim, the 
Son of Cham, he was elected to 
| ſucceed him in the Royal Digni- 
ty, and was, for the Invention of 
Gold, call'd Ohg xevor@, the 
golden God. Xſchilus attributes 
the Invention of this and all 
other Metals to Prometheus: 

And there are others who ng: 
that either Kaclis, whom Hygi- 
nus calls Cæacus, the Son of. u- 
piter, or Sol, the Son of Ocea- 


- 


For 


us, firſt diſcover'd Gold, and 
the: too in . Panchaia. See Plin. 
4j lib. 3. de Rer. Invent, cap. 


9. Moreover, among the other 


Metals Lucretius mentions Iron, 
tho” our Tranſlatour. does not. 
The Authour of the Diſpenſ.- 
deſcribes theſe Mines Me — 
in the Earth, in Lines worth 
tranſcribing : 


. profounder Regions 
Where Metals ipen in vaſt Cakes 


rrore, fallen po'the Light, at large 


4 Maſs lump- 
iſh Lead : —— oy 


ruddy Streaks, 
And in the Gloom betrays its 
lowing Cheeks 
Silver then, wich bright and 
burniſh'd Grace, 
Youth, and a. blooming Luſtre 
in its Face, 
To th' Arms of thoſe more yield- 
ing Metals flies, 


And eee Em- 


braces 

So cloſe hes elem; ſo ſtubborũ ly 
retire, 

Their Love's more vi'lent than 
the Chymiſts Fire. 


1331. Who burnt, &c.) How 2 


lib. 6. and ; 
1d and of Silver, as gil lb. 5. de Polydore Vir- 


LUCRETIUS. Book" V. 
wa Men hunted, whilſt no: Nets were 
Forrers trembled at the barking Hound? 
Whaever 'rwas that gave theſe Fires — 
| Which bam the row'ring Taras and fend the 


Harth, A 

ern e — ant} 173 and 
As Na rums gave a w proper Plate, (Bzass, 
Deſcended down; and form d a otrrr ninc Mags, 

od This when unhappy Mon rALs chanc'd to ſpy, 
And the gay Col. un 'ipleagd'their childiſh 12995 
ee the certain CausR of Misr. 
that ir ſhew'd the uA, 
"_ 8 * e Hot ow whence it came ; 5 
— — bee a te | 

Wharever avxs the Adr IBT A ro gives 
1330 Or drawn wo Breadrh, or take the keeneſt Edge; 
| And ſo the Hoox be band. or fubele — 


we may obſerve, that Men wag'd 
War firſt of all with Five, hey 
Ing, before the Inventi hoon, 


Arms, with which — 
Wag warde, e nen an i viſicra ver 


deficuive Force of tha 


_ | 
o. Hot Streams, &c : 3 Ari- SSR 
ot e in his Treatiſe wes bub 
ke, Aug chat N Shep- 


Jena an 2 | The 


erds in — *. ing ſer Fire to] nocentius aurum 
certain ed the | Prodierat, — bellumy — 
Subſtance oh the Farb, the Sil-] pugnar urroq 
bas you in the Bape de Thos Bagtint by Dryden, | 
melted,and flo into a Dy 5 
and that 4 le white af-| - 
— there happen d anKarth-| Then ents, rumma- 


which cleav'd the Earth, 
and diſelos d a vaſt 
Silver, that had flow together} precious Ore, 
by that means. This too is con- ( — Hell the prudent 
Armed by Serabo lib. 3. where, Gods had laid) 
he ſays, that the Mines in Anda- _ _ EY II to Sight 
Juſia were diſcovered by this Ac- 
cident, So too Athenæus lib 6. — _ Steel, and more ac- 
c. 4. But of the firſt Difſcoverers| curſed Gold, 
of Metals, conſult the Authours| Gave Miſchief Birth, and made 
mention'd, v. 1336. and * that Miſchief bold, 
| And 


„Ae Entrails firſt the 


Agricol, lib, 1 de Metal. 


6 Thus Trcn does change whe 
| * "Foc ſome he bears away 


Theſe werethe td re vs end ag 


NeT ES. 


(1360. Thin Time, Sc. 
ſame purpoſe, 2842 8 


. did u 
b 8 Rook of Pa: 


ily i raking of Mammon: 
2 >> and by his 9 
Silver, Lead, &c. were me 


r and with 
2 wels of their Mo- 
by . ee of thoſe n 
EE: 2 ee —— LED 


mention of 2 but often. o 
Zraſs ? Becauſe, ſays he, 2 


5. v. Brad 
moſes 4 — of, 4 0 oral ro „ Fo Rs. was 
a dark an Atlas;  Therfitey | r fot of it: Thereforethe 


— innovates ſo act till then 


T 
roſe — 


1364. r Since wo — 


hat were firſt us'd, were 

Is.cangels all Defects. m — * Braſs : at len th, Iron 
And. Dryden in Amphizryo me in Play: 'a Keren Moral to 
makes Jupiter ſay, lough and till the ſtubborn and. 
When I made arden'd Earth; and more pro- 

This Gold, I made a greater God per forche daily increaſing rough- 


n Jove, neſs and eruelty of Man. 
A gave my. on Omnipotence| 1366, With Fiſts, &c,] For as 
auay. Cowley ſays, David, 3. * 


EUR ETIUS. ee 


* ry Moment alters what 


Ae l f as by. 1 6 — 


Tools of Husban- 


— 


gs _- LUCRETIUS. Book V. 
e Thong: and ſcorchd the 
Then Bn ass appear RON pray 0 Ground 

1376 In ass firſt was u d, becauſe the ſofrer Ore ( 

And Earth's cold: Veins contain d a Store + 81 

1 2 —— RUMPETS Y 
nass,.and B RASS gave ev'ry — 
they ſtrair invade their Neighbours Field, 

7375 head ee his Books roar» the NaxeD yield: 

At laſt, they, melting down the rigid Maſs, 
Made Inon — and then deſpis d the Baa: 
They then began to 8 Shares, 
And Ino W: din Wass. „ 

1. Thus Mun — ao SINGLE Hon 5 

| And vi er ſteady e nnd 06 as 


"NOTES... Nn 2 


Tile war the dd rude An 14 *⁹ * 8 3 u. 
that Malice try'd, ; 

Ere Man _— of too 
Know 


bp 23 nll ne ” 8 


8e 


4 * 


— Thi &] Hs in 


mention o 


Xi erat in p ; Chalybs jam in- 48. v. t 
e Pg Sc.) Hefiod. | + ro 
55 * 1. v. 149. t on 
ae ofthe db Age: 9 
two Horſes to a Chariar, 
F TER 
| 1 ne m—_ * After this wild Beaſts were 
ont old uese. n to the Wars, Elephants 
by Africans, Lions' by the | 


And Euſtathius on md 1. v. 
7 abe 7 I oli uo ve Alf 
em Ty Xaaxe * Bec, 
— which ich I add this 0 Athenzus, 
lib. 6. cap. 4. "Leoget - rd avTA x 2 
Davis, on my <3 Tor br Tx 
reimen g el ron T6 
TRAGLWY Zahner, 8 rrs- 


4 _ 11 aeCnran, 5 i>% cigad tov * 


de ee pol / 


Parthians, then Bulls, Boars, &c. 
But Lucretius himſelf does not 
believe all chis: For. ax heyy oo 

with theſe Relations in ſome 
Hiſtories, is. mentions. them, 
and mingles Truths with Falf- 
ries. And 82 — toy are 
not altoget For 
what has not wirt rey obs and 
Cruelty invented? And what 
kind of A Relief will 


> 


mw — 0 


nnn. 
W 2 4&6 us 4255 8 1 
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NOTES. 


vor embrace and refuſe, who 
N and 
cles aſcribes the firſt Invention 


the. Orator, to t 
others, to : 
a abſolute! to the Lapithæ, 


a People of Theſſalia, that in- 


habited the Mountains, Pindus 
and Othrys, and were next Neigh- 
bours. to the Centaurs: Georg. 


Frœns Pelethronij Lapitha, gy- 


* 


inſultare ſolo, & greſſus glo- 
merare ſuperbos. _ 5 


Thus cender'd by Dryden; 
rue Lapicha add the 


State 
Of Birs and Bridles ; taughr the 
Steed to bound; | 
To run ho Ring, and trace the 
miazy Ground : 1 
rs ſtop, ro fly, the Rules ol 
Var to know; \ : 
T” obey the Rider, and to dare 


1383, A Chariot, Sc. The 
firſt Favention of. Chariots 1s 
by Richylus aſcrib'd to Pro- 
metheus, by Cicero to, Minerva, 
by rhe Trezenians to Hippolytus 
and by Virgil to Ericthonuus 3 
primus Faichbenius currus & 
ruor auſus ' 
junger equos, rapidiſque rot is 
infiſtere victor. 5 


Bold Ericthonius was the 
that joind © 1 


Four Horſes, for the rapid Ract 


1 


defign'd 280 
And ofer the duſty Wheels pre- 
"fiding fare. © ©. Dry. 


zut whether the Poet means that 
| Exicthonius, who was King o 


the Athenians, the Son of Vul 

can and Tellus, who is ſaid ro 
have been Snake-footed, Angui- 
pes, and, to conceal that Defor- 
mity, to have firſt invented 'a 
Chariot; or that other Erictho«» 
nius, the Phrygian, who was the 
Son of Dardanus, Grandſon of 
Jupiter, and one of the Anceſ- 
rours. of neas, is uncertain. 


Pliny ſays the Phrygians firſt 


drove a Chariot with two Horſes, 
and Ericthonius one with four: 
Bigas primum junxit Phrygum 
Natio. quadrigas Ericthonius. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib: 7. cap. 36. Euſe- 
bius in Chronic. makes Tro- 


Chariots, and with him agrees 
Tertullian de Spectac. However 
he is erroneouſly call'd Orſilochus 
by Hyginus, who nevertheleſs is 
follow'd in his Errour by 8 
us in Panegyr. 1. as we 
theſe Verſes, which Scaliger on 
Euſebius cite: Eto 
Orfilochum referunt primas jun- 
xiſſe quadrigas, 
Et curris armifle novos, Pelo- 
pemque ſecundu m 
In ſoceri veniſſe necem. 


zut Dempſter, in his Edition of 


Corippus, inſtead of Orfilochurn 
reads Cecropidem, by which he 


means Ericthonius, Who was the 
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78. "LUCRETIUs Doe 
Then ff Jur Here Jo ind, 4nd then che ANB . 
1385 Abd © led ELETAHANTSs were brought to 


NOTES. 


bus trium balibus, "VE. Rom this 

terium Tore N their 

Tiders car din tha "Hands : 

Bur of this fee 

Plinjan  Exercitations, Tom. 2. 

22s: 899. where he Gen —— g 
atters at 1 AR. 

Figures of the 5 2 dr 

ges 37, "ul ſeen in the 


ook FR My 


455 will Bare, it to 
Pia been 4 — 5 ve Fog 


of Elis: 1 Fo 

Iiaſt of — ſa Aale, = 
the Conſtellation of Heniochus, 
which 50 Lathes call'd uriga, 


the” Charioteer, is, 49 WAY I 1 Ben- LS Af on 

ET e 
Pretentatien eithfr of Bellero- atid in Pau e de Lu. 

phon or of Trochilus, thefirſt In- s Giteeundus: 5 ut 180 ve all 


ſee Sthefferus, who ag 
A8 cheſe fo 2 5 1 1 of, 44 4 ubliſhed a — 2 Ky 25 
1 = our, — — "If Sade ia tuled de r * Book 
720 6 the Ng * r Aa 4 Veterum. Teta Ur in his 
Aer d from f y 6 pectacylis, «© 8 1 Th 


among themſelyes likewiſe : For pr us Ws hd 
ſome Chariots had tuo Poles, brov ughe the ade he Re who 

EE fee 

3 why”. makes mention 


one between each pair of Horſes; 
for the Horſes went æquata ron 5 
de, all a- b breaſt: ſo that all th of Currus Chariots 

drawn by fix r Be S Anck fays, 
that the firſt of them among the 
Romans was in the time ot Au- 


Horſes were Kühe, i. e. jugales 

-yok'd and harnefs” br to the Foles 
guſt whom the Sertite- de- 
Feed ny t with fix" 9 


as a triumpha {Honor 70 5 
nevertheleſs the Mod 
Prince would not per . bo 
accept. 

1384. The axmeéd Cars,] 0 Of 
them, ſee Book III. v. 613. 

1335. Caſt led Elephants Be- 
cauſe they carry'd Towers on 
their Backs. "Luctetius call them 
Lucas Boves; and Faber - Tays, 
that Lucas is there = for Lu- 
*cattas, as we find C for 
Campanas in — hen he 
adds, chat Elephapts were ſo 
call'd, becauſe the firſt time the 
Romans had ſeen any, was in 
the War againſt pyrrhus, and at 
Lucanus, now call d Lugano, a 
Town in the Milaneze, Pliny, 
lib. 8, cap. 6. nope Italia 
. vidit Pyrrhi Regis bel- 

& boves Lucas appe fir in in 


ventour of Yo Quadriga. More- 


1 fo that che two middle Horſey 
zonly were jußales ; the other two 
that were on moſt ro the right 
and left, hid: only Reins, at 
she other neceflary Harneſs and 
Traces, and were therefore call'd | 
eon, i. e. he ve 3 and 
bog eee We more at Ti 7 
thoſe call'd Jugales. Of 
nales, Suctonius, in the Life of 
N iberius, gives us a remarkabl 
— theſe. 1 Tibet 
i cens Actiaco rium! 
hs” 5 Au 2 n 
E Naiſterieve Taal equo, cun 
 Marceltus, Octaviæ filius, dex 
teriore veheretur: Which P al 
© age of that Hiſtorian Alctandel 
_ Alexandro undertakes to ex 
. _ but is miſtaken in it; fo 
"Gl that the equi funales a 


d a funalibus, i. e. à faci- 


2 


in his 


„ we # „ ov r Hy mw e ad ow. A. = wes wn wv$ ac wo 
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to end Bees, 
TS —.— 
* to fright: 


wo 78s. 


5 . 
beser Xs » e 


2 pigion of Faber : ButVarro, 
g. de Lingul Latina, has this 

Paſſage: Luca bos Elephas, eur 
ita fie dia, dugbus modis inye- 
nio ſcriptum : Nam ip C. Zhi 
Commentario a Lybicis" Lucas, 


& in Virginii Commentario 4 


Lucanis Leds, * A rape vo- 

ſtri m abe a 

quam Ip Achau, am fe by 
Pyrr 


vem ; & in Lucanis 
bello primum vidiſſent apud 
hoſtes Elephantes, 92 eſt, qua- 
drupedes cornutas, (nam que]E 
dentes multi dicunt ſunt cornua) 
Lucam bovem appellafſe: Ego ar- 
bitror potius Lucas à luce, quod d 
2 e ne propter inau- 


"regios el ypeos quibus eo-| 


gba tum ornat æ erant turres. 
Bur this reaſon of Varro's ſeems 
bur weak: And it is cer- 
tain, that pyrrhus firſt made uſe 
of them in Lucania, and after- 
wards Hannibal in Africa,againſt 
the HOES. Lucretius calls them fan 
likewiſe Anguimanos , Snake- 
handed: for the Proboſcis of the 
Elephant is call'd a Hand, in Ci- 
cero 2. de Natura Neorum : but 
that Hand is, like a Serpent, vo- 
luble and pliable, Milton, 


Th' unwieldy Elephant 
To make them Mirth; us'd all 
his Might, and wreath'd 


His lithe Proboſeis. 


[It has now ſeveral Names, 


5 be The don) The Afri- 
Cartha haginians, at 


fore, under their L 
Ming — e 


1390. _ train d, &c.] Here 
A Poet tea wht _ their 
Vars, they likewiſe made uſe o 
Bulls, Boars, and Lions, to hel 
them to fight their Battels, but 
that theſe untractable Beaſts often 

did them more hurt t good; 
for youu the Armies were en- 
gag'd in heat of Action, theſe 
2e * rg rag d not on the 
one, but turn'd back 


Epen 4.5 own Maſters,and, tear- 


= 2 to pieces, put all into 
rder. Sec the Note 
III. v. 61 AIRY 5 


l he P n 
The Parthians 85 Bo 0 


Afia, who lon pL Em- 
pire of 0 Frhe rat, "ih jy 
—14 1 was c all'd Par- 
r a twe 

che Weſt ſt, and vi Fats Melt 


d between p 
Sia e ** x ones 


It was al 4 N 997 Ste 
hanus, fro People, who 
were rig b and 
fled out of Sexthia to the Medes, 


who call'd al 
20d Parthyæi, 1 3 
ee 9 . bete l 


was from them ca Parthie. 


eator 1 ir Arac if 
A Waeofs 
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Bock 
. 

L + 7x4 * 


Confus dly Enzmngs;' or Farzwxps engage; A 
FChaking their dreadſul Heads, and fir d with RACE: 
The Honszs, frighted with the dreadful Roar, 


Ran o'er the Plain, and would o 


1400 The Bx asrs1 


bey no more: 


d on their Friends, and tore their Face, 


Or fiez'd behind, and with a rude Embrace, 
They bore their wond ring frighted Fx1znvsro Ground; 
Wilſt Tarn, and cruel Paws did doubly wound. 
© The Butts grew wild, and with deſtructive Force 


1405 


They toſs d, or trod the Mu n, or gor'd the Hoxss *: | 


Whole Ranks and Troops fell by the furious Boar ; 
Their Anus, yer whole; bluſh'd with their Maſters 


For tho the Horses turn d, tho' oft did rear, 
And ſtand a lofr, and pad the yielding Air: _ 
1410 Net all in vain they ſtrove to ſhun the Wound. 


+ 


choad 


© Their Nerves all cut, they ſtruck the ſhaking Ground: 


Thus what ſeem'd tame at home, grew wild again, 
And fierce, when ſcouring der the warlike Plain: 
Their Rack wasfird by Tumvrr, Wounds, and Noisx, 
1415 Refus'd to hear their former Mas rxR s Voice, 
But fled, much miſchief done, as furious BuLLs, - 
When the weak Ax deſcends, nor breaks their Skulls; 
They ſtart, and fright che PRIEST, and, bell wing loud, 
Run frantick round, and gore the vous Crowd. 


1420 Tis ſafer far ro ſay 
Hadrianus, Jexdi; and Niger, 


Coraffau': For, con ; 
vers Provinces, it comes likewiſe 


to have ſundry Names. The 


Parthians were remarkable for 
their Drunkenneſs, and from 
them came the Proverb, Parthi 

uo plus biberint, eo plus ſitiunt. 
The more the Parthians drink, 
the more they are adry ; nay, to 
be able to drink a great deal is 
eſtecm'd . honourable among 
them : Their Wine was made of 
the Fruit of the Palm-tree, and 
their chief Food was Graſshop- 
pers. Tertullian ſays, they are ſo 
addicted to Venery, that they 
mix '/promiſcuouſly with their 
own Siſters and Mothers: Theft 
15 with them unpuniſh'd : They, 


NO T R S. EF 


thar this was done IX 
In ſome of ALL the Worlds, than fix on ons: 


ve 
Dee 
neither built Temples, nor erect- 
ed Statues to the Gods; but 
worſhipped their King for their 
Deity: However they offer'd Sa- 
\crifices in the Mountains to lu- 
piter and to Sol, Luna and Tel- 
— the Sun, Moon and Earth. 
They held Lying © be the-moſt 
heinous of all Crimes. ; 
1412. Thus what, & c.] In like 
manner an Engliſh Poet. 


As Lions, tho' they once were 
tame, EN Lon + 

Yer if ſharp Wounds their Rage 

inflame, | L 

Lift up their ſtormy Voices, 


roar, : 
And tear the Keepers obey'd 
before. they 0 al » . 

| 1428, 


'd 


1440 For they obſervd that falling Szzps did grow: 


for 
long 


Book EU CRETIUS 5b 


et I can ſcarce believe bur that they new; 
Before their ſad ExrxRTRNeE prow'd it rue, 

The Ills of theſe : but that the weaxzr Side 

1425 The various Methods of Conxusron try'd, 

Not hoping to ſubdue, . but bring fierce Woes 
And GRE, and Paix upon the STRONG=k Foes, _ 
But more: The Garmanrs, by the Anz1zxrs worn, 
Were ſew'd with render Twics, — with Txorn, 
1430 Before they learnt to Wx AVR: the WERL, theRouny; 
Whilſt rigid Ixon lay within the Ground. 
Mere all unknown ; thoſe Things did firſt begin 
Wyben that appear d; and Mxn learn d firſt to ſpin: 

Becauſe the Wirs of Mx are finer far, e 
1435 And fitter to invent than Women's are; 

Till laugh d and jeer'd at by the ruder Swarxs, 2 

They taught the Womzn, and manur d the PLAINs, > 

And harden d all their Limbs with rougher Pains. 8 

Narunx firſt taught them how to eLanT and sow, 


| They 
| NOTES. | 
1428. But mare, &æc. ] In theſe ,tho' very imperfectly, are re- 
11. v. he tells us, That in regard duc'd each to a ſeptenary Divi- 
o the more civiliz'd Arts, their |fion, and expreſs d in the follow- 
rſt Care was to cloath them- ing Diſtich : 
elves, which they did at firſt 5 
with the Skins of Beaſts, tagg'd Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Nume- 
together with Thorns, nor ſew'd, | rus, Tonus, Angulus, Aſtra : 
nor. were the Arts of Spinning, or | Rus, Nemus, 'Arma, Faber, 
of Weaving yet diſcover'd : Nor] Vulnera, Lana, Rates. 
indeed was it poſſible they ſhould : | 
be ſo,-before the Uſe of Iron, | The firſt of whichVerſes expreſs- 


without which the Tools for jes the Liberal Sciences, viz. 
Spinning and Weaving could not | Grammar, Rhetorick, Logick, 


be made : Nor was Spinning firſt Arithmetick, Muſick, Geometry, 
ractis'd by Women, but by land Aſtronomy: The ſecond, 
Nen: they being the more in- the Illiberal; as Agriculture, 


duſtrious and inventive Sex: 2 Arts military and fa- 
1 


till at length the ſturdy Peaſants | brile, rurgery, Spinning and 
reproach'd theſe male Spinſters | Weavi — I Nen 2 
their effeminate Lazineſs, [Of the firſt Inventours of which, 
h'd them from the Diſtaff, ſee Pliny, Lib. 7, cap. 36. Poly- 
and brought them to follow the dore var and Garzone in his 
more laborious Occupations: Piazza Univerſale: And as to 
All Arts are generally diſtin- | the different Eſteem and Pra- 
guiſh'd into two Sorts: I. Thef ctice of theſe Arts among the 
alliberal, or manual: II. The] Greeks, and Romans, you may 


liberal or ingenuous : Of the firſt | conſult Aldus Manutius in Quæ- 


ſort the Number is almoſt with-} fit. per Epiſtol, lib. 2. cap. 9. 
out Number : yet both Kinde, 5 ature, &c. ) Is theſe 
| f 19, Ye 


uc 


NOTSS. 


5 ee ae inn > — 


thas dropt 

due d new Shoots ; and 

them up nnd Fearing ro make 
: Every one ac- 

1 Sa 


— improvement to the Obs 
e Fields and Gardens : 


by d they arriv'd 
= . — 
— 9 ——— by. wo . 


2 
of grew, nl ou 2 ale 
The Antiquity of Agriculture| 
can not certainly be conteſted by 
other Art; fince the three 
rt Men in the World, were a 
Gardiner, a Ploughman, and a 
1 be an unque- 
Kionable Truth, yet che Anti- 


ears differ'd in Opinion concern- 


ing the firſt Inventour of it: hut 

$ variety ' Opini he 
. from the ſeveral TE 
that firſt introduc'd it = w_ 


1 all + The E 
ow s ſaid, it was firſt found ou 


Rain erer. 


* 


T1US. 


Book V. 


& 3 


Pan, or univerſal 5 


_ into Italy, and taught the 


Latines, the Art of manuring 
| Ground, or which. he was ho- 
nour d by the Name of Stercutius. 
Tertullian in Apologet. calls him 
Stereulus or Sterculius ʒ and Ser- 
ries on Mpeg. 8. 719 
w e aſſerts to be t 
ö with F be eller Brather of BE 
Humaoaus:' By Macrobijus he is 
call'd Srercurus, which he proves 
to be one of the Names of Sa- 
[turn : Saturnum Romani etiam 
Stercutum vocant, quod — 
| | tercore foecunditatem ag 
paraverit. Saturnal. lib. I, 
Bug as no other Art can diſpurg ute 

| Antiquity with this of A _ 
eu neither can any lay c _ 
to an equal ſhare of wi, Tp. 

b. 8 


is indeed as Columel 

cap. 1. calls it, res ſine dubi 

tione proxima & quaſi contin 
Philoſophia , without 

| oubr the next Neighbour, and 

che neareſt of Kin to Philoſ 


ors Varro ſays the Principles of it 
yp-| are the ſame with thoſe that En- 
our] nius makes to be the Principles 


by dy Ohr, or Maneros, » Rn of the whole Univerſe : Earth 


Ns Hh Gre Anti u. Md. 1. 
crib'd it 

eres, and 2 Italians to Sa- 
AT on" Þliny, lib. 17. cap. 9. 
ys, that King Augeas was the 


Water, Air, and the Sun : And 

Cicero de ſenectute, . 

the Pleaſures of a Nn 

ſays of them, that they ſeem 5 

him to approach very 3 to 

the Pleaſures of a Philo — — 
tam 


feſt now invented manuring of mihi quidem ad ſapientis v 


Stercoration, and that 
mo Arſt rn neuss the Greeks in 
that Art, as Hercules did the 
Tratians : who nevertheleſs im- 


mortaliz'd, and made a God of, | phe 


Faunus ; if he were not rather 
rhe fame, as ſome will have him 
do be, with Evander, Arca- 


8 videntur accedere. 
Husbandman, ſays our ex 
lent Cowley, but a Retreat 
from the City, to be a Philoſo- 
r apart from the World; 


their King 'Stercutius, the Son of for rather, a Retreat from the 
World, as it is Man's, into the 
World. as it God's. There is 
other ſort of Life, that affords 


many 


Book V. LUCKETIUS. 


Then Wine began to nAFr; and till the Fic, 
Tan rweead ns 
en 'd wir an 
1405 The Fruits increas d, and did reward . 
They fore d the cumb ring Wood to narrow Bounds; 
Enlarging till cheic wan und Pasrunz * 


$83 


mariy' Branches of 

P tilt: the 15 tails ih of rees, 4 

a Mays ſelf cd 855 e Ground. 
n of it, to all the] II. By Planting . stoe 


reſt of Mankind: It's Innocente, Har is to ſay, the loweſt 
it's Pleaſure, it's Antiquity, it's thickeſt part 1 the Trunk, to- 


ity ; Under all whith Heads gether w he Roots: 
that Aurhour has treated of it | taking the Stock without 8 
- . Root, and either cutting it into 


| the a Harp Point at he lover End, 
er. 5 or ſplictin it at the 
1443. 83 to und then it: but 
Eucxeti trere ] general way is to ſplit it in form 
. 0 a Croſs : Vir. 


one * Nerat 'w ay * Is gil calls fach Stocks quadrifidas : 
8 and hat we call ro. We 

clekt-Wwiſe: Virgil in the Tecond 

Georgick ' reaches rhe ſeveral 

e Trees ate pro- 
Da ated,” either naturally, or ar- 


5 1 Were Ways "by Na- 


tuke; 
I. Of their on Accord: 261 
ins Broom, the Wirthy, che Pop- 
the Ofler, &c. a Br 
wy eſe Seed that drops | 
:*I ſay, by Chance ; che 3 ree, and 'layi 
** there is erte way of ſdw- down of them into 
'Ing char belongs to Art : the Te ee bene is 


e the Oak 


1 75 By: their Root : for the 
FN 
. "In C t our 
from their Roots. 4 b 


The ſame Poet teaches, chat 

may be!'; gated ſeven] The 

'feveral Ways by Art, and the 
Induſtry of Men: 


Branching ſo broad and long, 
hes ker gen _—_ R 

igs 
244 Daughters 8 oy, 


I. By. Ayulſion: That is t 
Fay, dy plucking een e 
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I be Tyrant Woon, that all the Plains did fill, 
1450 Was now confin'd unto the barren Hill:! 
And lefr the Varzs ro OLrve, Cory, and Vis, 
2 ſmooth ST&EAams in fair Mz1x2zz's ax" ne 3 
13 kiſs che tender Roo rs with wanton Play, 1 


* 
1 43 987 * 


W again, enriching all their Wax ; 


taking pretty, as our GARDENS now, 


* 1 8 


* 
* 


1435 * beaureous Pride did all the VALLE rs ſhow, 8 


Where fruirful Tazzs in decent Order grow. 


Turo all the Woops they heard the charming Noiſe | 


Of chirping Bixps; and try d to frame their . 


IV. By taking little Trees or 

lants, .rogether with the Earth 
that covers them about the Root, 
and tranſplanting them into ano- 


ther Place, | 
V. By cutting off a Sucker from 


2 Tree, and. planting it, even 


tho” it have no Root. | 
VI. By cutting the Stem of the 


Tree without any Root to it, 


bur in the e ny ſe- 
veral Pieces, at anting them. 
This way is chiefly 2 15 in 
3 Propagation of the Olive 


tree. 1 
VII. When a Branch, or Twig, 


of one Tree is inſerted into ano- 
r Tree, and that too of a dif- 


erent Kind, and paſſes into the 
Nature of it: This is the true 
Grafting; which is practis'd in 
two Manners: One, which the 
'Latines call Inſitio, i. e. Graft- 


ing within a Cleft made in the 


Top of the Stock; which is the 
ordinary Way now us d, and pro- 
2 call'd e the other, 
noculation, call'd lik 
ing, and grafting Scutcheon- 
wile: Pliny adds à third way, 
which he calls Emplaſtratio ; 
which is generally confounded 
with Inoculation :. yet there 
ſeems to be this difference be- 
tween theſe three Ways of Graft- 


ing: That call'd Infition, was 


done by cleaving the Trunk of 
the Tree, and putting one or 
more Twigs into the Cleft : In- 


ewiſe Bud- | firſt 


oculation, by making a Aper 
ture between the Bark and t 

Trunk, and including in it thi 
Graff, or Twig: And laſtly 
Emplaſtration , by taking o 

part of the Bark of the Stock, 
and ſubſtituting in its Place the 
Bud of another Tree, exactly of 
the like Bigneſs, ſo as to fill up 
the Space of the Bark that is ta- 


ken away: This is manifeſt from 


Pliny, lib. 16. cap. 16, 18, Sec. 
Wheace it is evident, that this 
Art of Grafting has been vari- 
ouſly practis'd in different Ages: 


differ from the Method of Vir- 
gil, who teaches to make the A- 
erture in the very Knot or 
oint of the Stock ; whereas they 


in that ou of the. Bark that is 
brighteſt and ſmootheſt. _ 


v. 308. i 
1438. Thro' all, &c.] Mufick 
too, like all the other Arts, when 
© invented, was rude and un- 
liſhed ; nor was, it. more- at 
rſt_than an Imitation of the 
Chirping and Singing of Birds. 
Then having obſerv'd;that Reeds, 
when ſhaken by a gentle Gale, 
ſent forth a whiſpering Murmur, 
they made themſelyes Pipes of 
Reeds: with theſe rhe penfive 
Shepherds were wont to ſooth 
their Cares, and, when the 


Neighbourhood met to be merrys 


And our Ar at this Day 


make it either below or above, 


1432. Meanders] See above, | 


14 


14 


\ 
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+ 


1460 And imitate: Thus Bravs inſtructed Max, _ 
And taught them Sonos, before their Aur be 2 
And while ſoſt ev ning Garzs blew oer the Plains, 

And ſhook the ſounding RRR DS, they taught the Swains: 
And thus the Prez was fram d, and tuneful Reep ; 
1465 And whilft rhe tender Frocxs ſecurely feed, 
The harmleſs SnzrnER DS tun d their Press to Love, 
And Ax Aazrtizis ſounds in evry Grove. 
Thus Tims, and thus ſagacious Mn produce 
A thouſand Things, or for Dzt1Gar, or Uss, 
1470 Theſe charm'd theSwains, and theſe were wont topleaſe 
"When Feaſts were done; for then all ſeek for Eaſe: 


NOTES. 


they delighted, with their uncouth pdray whence our Tranſlatour 
Airs, the whole Company and | took the Thought: at leaſt he 
themſelves. In theſe merry Af | had no hint of it from his Au- 
ſemblies they firſt began to | thour : Amarvyllis is a fictitious 
laugh and jeſt at one another, | Name, us'd by the Antients in 
and to trample the Ground with | their Paſtoral Poems, and con- 
unequal Steps: and this laid the | tinu'd down to this Day. It is 
firſt Foundation of Dancing. | deriv'd from the Channels they 


Thus they diverted themſelves, | made to convey Water into their 


and knew no better: nor do our | Meadow Grounds, or to drain 
more artful and melodious Airs | them, if too wer: for ſuch a 
delight us more, than theſe un- Conduir the Greeks call'd 5 
harmonious artleſs Strains of | /uxex. 9 
theirs did them: But new things 1458. Thus Time, &c.] This 
always pleaſe, and we grow wea- | and the following r 
ry of the old: Thus Men began peated below v. 1536. 
3 3 Acorns, 1 — to in- 1471. For then all ſeek for 
ulge their Appetites with more | Eaſe.] Lucr. 
delicious Food : Thus they de- „ . 
ſpis'd their graſſy Beds, and in- 
vented eaſy Couches and Beds of |”... 
9 — _ _ afide 7 
ir Skins of Beaſts, an 9 ; . 
grees cloath'd themſelves in Pur. which is the Reading of all the 
ple. This is contain'd in 48, v. Copies : but Faber ſays, it ought 
1462. Soft ev'ning Gales, &c.] I to be otia cordi: a judicious E- 
The Weſtern Winds, ſays the mendation, which our Tranſla- 
Poet, whiſtling among the Reeds, tour has follow'd, Yet Voſſius 
taught them do make Pipes of | on Catullus, p · 167. corrects this 
the Stalls : But of the firſt In- Paſſage of our Poet, and ſays it 
vention of Pi ſee Book IV. | ought to be read, omnia chordz : 
v. 595. and Ovid. Metam. 1. For after Men, ſays he, have in- 
v. 705. | dulg'd and 8 . 45 
1467. Amaryllis] Virgil Eclog. 1, | eating, nothin is more delight- 
da Wirg 08 ful than Muſik which at — 


Formoſam reſonare doces Ama- | time is, rœ , all Things. 
ryllida ſylvas. 
I 1472. Then 


Nam tum ſunt omnia 


%% LFUCRETIUS. Yook . 


Then undernegth à loving Mra7Le's Shade, 
Gul 2 puplin 1 ſupinely laid 
When It > wuth ee Bork hx read, 


EALTE and Pow'n, wi 

154 oft epjoy d the vaſt Deli 

zen Rene, merry Ixsrs, — 

nd TaLss began ; as, 0NCE Ur, A Dar! 

1480 Then — Fe nx Songs they lung, and w 
Nur 


ah [weereſt Rope row around their Heg 
K res 1 Od ere 


y N Y, 


grown, 


Ea haund his FLow hy. de a 
nd with 4 TEPS ey dang'd ar 5 (Ou ROWN, 
15 heavy Leaps ſtill ſhook the rrembling Ground: 
lle all the idle Crow, chat flock'd to view, 


| 3485 Laugh much, — he Taicgs ſeem ſtrange and new: 
And thus they paſs d the Dar in gay Delight; 
And watch d K fed their N. Flacks by Nicer. 
Na need of SI RET: that Want _ Sowes ſuppl 
e Noiſe chacd Mo rag by: Eye. 
2499 Theſe aa our W ayTaxs ule ; 4 
They learn ta dance in Mzasurs : all in vain : 
For eſe e can reap no Joy, no more Content, 


Thak what thoſe earch-born $warys did 1 * 


NOTES. 
. th, Sc. J] Tum capur humeros 
Thi, 0% 7 the be Ria fo 2 — 5 ere 
ſes als 5 Ke fro rom 3. v. 31. Floribus, & | 
er e | Where the poet . to the 


On fen zr r kee. Shade, 8 Feats LA — 
3 


incly laid, trim u 
p their Bowis withFlowe 
N >. debe * Oh my Head and to wear Garlands of Roſe: 
on their Heads, and round their 


d 33 aſes growi 
What ande do, 5 oy, [dicks gh ll in — — to 
The Hea e Hear and Troubles of the | 
| | gerat. 


re Creech's Tranſlation But of this Cuſtom at large 

OM 7 N Paſſage wich the Original | Book III. v. 896. m larg 
ucretius, and with theſe 1489, Morpheus] The Sun, or 
Fate of Cowley and judge rather the Servant, of Somnus, 
dm whence he took it. the God of Sleep: See Book IV. 
1481. Each pluck'd and MT V. 1926, 


&. ] Lucretius: 


; "ad It 


Et capite & collo mollia ſerta 


Book V. 
For While wwe Knows #6 Better, Biit pbffe fx 


1495 X PRAAHUNH Go 
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The later Ovor wie Ab 275 1 


Atid we contettrp tHe Otiſt 
d their wiitient eaſy 255 
Their Acne, Aud cheir Ar rA of e Wooy : 
1500 When CLAAS werefoh 
They ſcorn d their Sr of Hug rs, and gra 
i» Skins of 3 Loy fer the fr&vr t 


Thus Mxx defpi 


enjoy d, 


F Ke 


I 4565 Cola neglected 


reNMER 15 


dh and other Co NNO rods 


3 


by a erench'r Wound 


= the now defpiv'd, 
eted Skits ef Beafty were priz'd. 


Thus Mz did fight for Sx1ns: Ffoſe rais'd their 
But Gol v and PurerLs now are Cauſe of Wars: (Cares; 
The Fault is ours; for they could only find 


. Theſe Sxixs, as Crowns againſt the we (ny an 
proudly d 


Wrnp: 


1310 But now what harm, if none go 


In Crorn of Ger p, ot 


an KMS ROT DER' D Veſt: 


Since Mzanzx Gatments yield as mutft Defence 


'Gainſt 


In and Cord, as much preſerve the Sn xs · 


| Then wterched Man's Endeavours ate in vain; 
1515 They fruitleſsly conſume their Years in 1 


NOTES. 


449 It 2 extreamly pleaſe:] 
To t purpoſe 2 . 
the bf 3 


Frag 
ſays Traged 
"IP not for ee that we 
by Life pu 
23 88 our Hope 
Each 
befo 


with ſome- 
t's e 
Ba 7s F re A unenjoy'd 
Like Travellers, we're pleas'd 
with ſeeing more. 


1502, Which ſure, &c.] Faber 
art that the firſt Garment, 80 
but a worthleſs, und reſs'd Skin of |< 
a Beaſt, ſo pleas'd theſe Earth- 
born Men, t "at it was the Cauſe 
of his Death, who firſt invented 
and wore it. 

1505, Thus Men, &ce.] But 
this Fi and Murder for the 
Skin, ſays the Poet in 14. v. may 
be, in ſome — excus'd : be- 


Not 


cauſe before they had found out 
the Arr of Weaving, Skins were 
„all the Coverings they had to de- 
fend their Bodies from the Cold : 
But what Excuſe is there 
Men, who deſtroy, and lay 
things hang with Fab and Ra- 
ine, that they ne in 
Pf and dach t t eds in 
Purple ? ? This neverthelefs che hey 
do, tranſported with, an infa 
ble Thirſt of Avariceand Ambi- 
rion, and becauſe they are igno- 
rant of that true Pleaſure; which 
Epicurus raight ; and which i- 
nor ſo 3 afcer ? 154, as 


1314. Then, 5 70. Man 
is ſeldom contented with a Com- 
petency, and never EY e- 
e has enough: nor when to pur 
a ſtop to what Ovid calls 2 
lently well: Amor ſceleratus ha- 


bendi. Thus NMamilius begins hit 
fourth I 
fff2 Quid 


588 
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Not knowing how to uſe, or how to meaſure 
Their boundleſs Wien, nor Heighr of real 
This drives them on into a SxA of Cares, 


Book V. 
Pleaſure d 


And the deſtructive Racz, and Storms of Wars. 


1520 The Sum, ſtill 


running roun 
Shew'd all the Szasons turn d by conſtant Ca 
: By certain Order ruld, and ſteady Laws: 
Some liv'd in CastLzs then, ſome built a Town, 
And LA xp diyided, each enjoy d his own: 


1525 Then migh 


Whilſt Lxacuzs and Bo 


.combind : . 


* 


Quid tam ſollicitis vitam conſu- 
mimus annis, 

Torquemurque metu, cxcique 

ceupidine rerum ? 

Xterniſq; ſenes curis, dum quæ- 
rimus, ævum 

perdimus; & nullo votorum fine 
beati | 

Victuros agimus ſemper, 

vimus unquam ; 

Pauperiorque bonis quiſque eſt, 
quo plura requirat, 

Nec quod habet memorat ; tan- 
tum quod non habet, optat. 


nec vi- 


Which our Tranſlatour has th 
render'd : ; 


Why ſhould our Time run out 
in uſeleſs Years | 

Of anxious Troubles, and tor- 
menting Fears ? 
Why ſhould deluding Hopes di- 
ard our Eaſe, : 
Vain to purſue, yet eager to poſ- 
ſeſs ? 

With no Succeſs, and no Advan- 
tage crown'd, 

Why ſhould we ſtill tread on th* 
unfiniſh'd Round ? 

Grown grey in Cares, purſue the 
ſenſeleſz Strife, : 

And feeking how to live, con- 
fume a Life? 


We * K 


round his yearly Race, 
aſe, 8 


Sures, driv'n by the lab ring WI xp, 
Flew O er the Sx AS, and diſtant Nations join d; 
NDs the neighb'ring Towns 


| The more we have, the meaner 
is our Store, ; 

The unenjoying craving Wretch 
is poor 


1155 The Sun, &c. )] Men be- 
ing convinced by a long Expe- 
rience, that the Seaſons of-the 
Year return in a certain Order, 
and that nothing is imbroil'd, 
nothing arrives by Chance, [For 
the Atoms that at firſt fortui- 
ouſly jumbled together, are com- 
pos d in ſuch a manner, both by 
the Laws of their own Motion, 
and by the Power of Nature, that 


{ unleſs ſome Cauſe from without 


ſhould hinder and diſturb them, 
they will for ever obſerve the 
ſame Motions] they at length 
embrac'd a conſtane and ſetrled 
Way of Life : To this end they 
conſtiruted Republicks, and eſta- 
dliſh'd Commerce berweenſeveral 
Nations. Then Poets, the Au- 
thours of Hiſtory, were born: 
and laſtly the Arts, that are ſub- 
ſervient to Life, or condu- 
cive ro Pleaſure, were found 
out : For the Names of the In- 
ventours of them are ſtill pre- 
ſerv d, and known. 

1525. Then mighty Ships, &c.) 
The Nations, who are fam'd for 
the Invention of Navigation, 
are, firſt the Phoenicians; from 


whom it came to the E ians, 
| | "BYP* — 


Book V. 
and from them to the Greeks F 
among whom the firſt that ſail” 
are ſaid to be the Cretans. Bur 
as tothe firſt Building, and Uſe 
of Ships, not to mention Noah's 
Ark, Clemens Alexandrinus a 
ſcribes the Invention to Atlas, 
the Libyan; Xſchylus, to Prome- 
z and Diodorus, Siculus, to 
Neptune: The Invention like 


Jus, and his Son Icarus : by Caſ- 
fiodorus, lib. 3. Variar. and by 
Hyginus to 185 z who, for that 
Reaſon, on the Reverſe of ſome 
of the Roman Coins, is 94 
ſented, holding in her Hand a 
Sail, ſwelling with the Wind: It is 
certain that the Latines ſtyl'd her 
Dea 3 as being the Prefi- 
dent of Navigation : To con- 
firm which we find in Gruterus, 
p. 312. the following Inſerip- 


DIIS MANIBUS SAC. 
SER. SULPITIO AUG. L. 
AECIMO ZXDITUO 
AD ISIDEM PELAGIAM. 


Of the Original and firſt Eſſays 
of Navigation, Claudian in the 
Preface to the Rape of Proſer- 
pine: | 


Inventa ſecuit primus qui nave 
rofundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit a- 


quas z 5 
Tranquillis primum trepidis ſe 
credidit undis, 
Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma 
legens. h 
Mox longos tentare finus, & lin- 
quere terras, 
Et leni ccepit pandere vela No- 


to: 
Aſt ubi paulatim præceps auda- 


cia crevit, 


Cordaque languentem dedidi-| 


cere merum 3 
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Jam yagus erupit pelago, ccelum 


Aue ſecutus, 
A hyemes, Toniumque do- 


ö 
ary; Thus too Manilius, lib, 
Is = o — 


Tum vagus in cæcum penetravit 


navita pontum, 
Fecit 6 ignotis itiner commercia 
©cerris. © 


Which Creech thus renders : 


Thro? Seas unknown the Sailer 


then was hurl'd ; 


And gainful Traffick join'd ahe- 


diſtant World. 


The Original of Traffick is ge- 


nerally aſcrib'd to the Phœnici- 
ans: ſome indeed, particular- 
ly? Phornutus, or Tornutus, 
de Natur Deorum, and Cæ- 
ſar, lib. 6. de Bello Gall. at- 
tribute it to Mercury, whom, 


for that Reaſon Arnobius calls, 


Nundinarum, Mercium, Com- 


merciorumque mutator. lib. 3. 
adv. Gentes. And that Mer-/ 


chants us'd to ſacrifice to him, as 
to the God of Gain, and Prefi- 
dent of Negotiation and Com- 
merce, is confirm'd by Ovid. 


lib. 4. Faſtor. where, ſpeaking 


to Mercury, he ſays, 


Te, quicunque ſuas profitentur 
vendere merces, 
Thure dato, tribuas ut fibi lucra 
rogant. 


This too is confirm d by that an- 
tient Infcription, chat was found 


at Metz, in the Year 1589. and 


is recorded by Philippus Tho- 
maſinus de Denariis, pag. 274. 


$9 arcgt NEGOTIATO- 


SACRUM 
NUMISIUS ALBINUS 
EX VOTO. 


1523, Then 


- 
—— —————————— —  —_— _ 
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Then LaTTERS found ; 
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and the Pot*rct Rage 


Firſt told the noble Acrious of the Age: 


NO 


1328. Then Letters found 5} 
Cicero ſays, That the Invention; 
of Letrers has circumſcrib'd, in a 
few litteral Marks, the Soundy 
of the Voice, which ſeenvd inf 
nite : Sonos vocis, qui inſiniti vi- 
debantur, paucis literarum notis 
terminavit. Tuſcul. 1. Suidas 


128. 


antiqu. x 
tit. in 

which I add 
Verſes, as are fecorded by 
Crinitus and Giraldus, and from 
them tranſcrib'd by Gerard. Joh. 
Volſſtus, lib, 1. de Arte Gram- 


calls is, Yeutalnum 
the Frammatical Philoſophy 
and 


to Prometheus: others to the 
Phoenicians : Thus Lucan: 


Phcenices primi, fame fi credi- 
tur, au | 1 
NMonſhram rad ibus vocem figna- 


re 0 
Which Paſſage B „ the 
0 — that poet, | 


pl Interpreter — 

a it do mus, w 

72 Phcenicians be 

_ of the 2 of 8 
phabet into Greece ren- 

der'd in theſe excellent Verſes. 


ribes the Invention of 1 | 


mat. 
Primus Moyſes Hebraicas exara- 


vit literas : 
e Phoenices ſagaci condide- 


as: , 


- 


videmus literas. - 4 
But the Origine of Letters is, 
with greater Appearance of 
Truth, referr'd by others to A- 

dam Himſelf; For is it not high- 


C*efvde lui que nous vient cer 
art ingenieux 

DN la parole, & de par- 
ler aux yeux ; 

Et par les traits divers do 


Which F the rather chuſe to taſte 
notice of, becauſe they are fine- 
ly into our own Lan- 
e by a Perſon of Quality. 
and not till now made publick. 
een Art did firſt 


deſcry 
Of painting Words, and ſpeak- 
ing to the Eye; 


And, by the various Shapes of |; 


Figures wrought 
Gav Calibur; 2nd 
Thought. 
But as to the firſt Characterizers 
of Speech, ſee the learned Digreſ- 


a Body to'a 


fon of Joſeph Scaliger de Liter. 


ly improbable, hat he, who Was 
to erke nit all Learning and 
Knowledge down to his Poſteri- 
ty, ſhould want the neceſſary 


Conveyances and In rents for 
ſo great a Work ? And this Opi- 
nion is confirm'd by the. early 


Mention that is made of Letters, 
even in the Days of Seth, who 
was his Son ; and who no doubt 
receiv'd them from him. I know 
not of what Weight it may ſeem, 
but T can not omit ro take No- 
tice, that, in the Vatican Libra- 
fl ax Rome, there is extant, to 
this Day, an antient Picture of A- 
dam, with a Hebrew Inſcription 
over. his Head; which indeed 
males nothing to our preſent 
purpoſe : but under his Feet 
there is another in Latine, con- 
ceiv'd in theſe Words: 

ADAM DIVINITUS EDO- 
CTUS, PRIMUS SCIENTI- 
ARUM ET LITERARUM 


NVENTOR. See Lomeier. de 
iblioth. p. IQ, Q F 
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OF THE 


Several Ways of Wz1TinG, 


paddy be 
ANTIENTS. 


AVI NG given this fhort Account of the 
bw firſt Invention of Letters, it may not be 
amiſs in this Place ro give ſome Account 
likewiſe in a ſhort Digreſſion, how thoſe 
Characters of old preſery'd themſelves from 


Matter, capable of receiving the Marks of 
Letters, that ſome or other of the Antients have not made 
uſe of far chat Purpoſe. 


The firſt Letters that we read of were engray'd in Stone: 
Wirneſs the two famous Pillars of Enoch, one of which 
was yet remaining, even in the Days of Joſephus: And 

amblicus confeſſes, that he took the Principles of his m 
tical Philoſophy from the Pillars of Mercury. Pliny, ir 
his Natural Hiſtory, lib. 7. cap. 3. acquaints us, that the 
Babylonians, and the Aſſyrians engrav'd their Laws in Pil- 
lars of Brick, in coctis lateribus. And we know that 
Moſes writ his on Stone: Horace too makes mention of 
this ſort of Writing on Stones: 


Non inciſa notis marmara publicis, 


Death. And indeed there is ſcarce any ' 
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592 UO E TITUS. Book V. 
of Braſs by Vulcan, but becauſe he carry d about Crete the 
Laws that were graven in Braſs, and put them ſeverely in 
execution. 1 3 


Pauſanias, in Bœoticis, makes mention of all the Books of 
Heſiod, chax are intitul d, ED & ie, written in Plates 
of Lead: which ſort of Plates Suetonius, in the Life of Ne- 
ro, calls chartam plumbeam, leaden Paper: But this Cu- 
ſtom was in uſe even before the Days of Job; who him- 
ſelf, chap. 19. cries our: Oh that my words were graven 
with an iron Pen, and Lead in the Rock for ever: which 

the Interpreters explain, that he would have the leaden 
Plates plac'd upon Rocks or Pillars, „ 
I They us d alſo of old to write on Leaves or Plates of Ivo- 
ry; and hence the Books were call'd' Libri Elephantini; 

; ar fo ſome imagine from their Bigneſs and huge 


Bulk. Thus Martial. Lib. 14. Epigram. 5. 
Languida n2 triſtes obſcurent lumina cer, 
Nigra tibi niveum litera pingar ebur, | | 


Waren Table- Books were very antient; For Prœtus 


ſent a Letter in one of them by rophon, as Homer 
tells us, Iliad. 6. Theſe Table-Books were made of Wood, 


cover d with Wax, on which they writ with an Inſtrument 
of Iron or Braſs, and therefore they were call'd Pugillares, 
a pungendo, as Aldus Manutius obſerves, De quæũtis per 
Epiſt. lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. Georgius Longus; de annulis figna- 
torijs, cap. 8. deſcribes them ro be of a triangular Form: 
bur Laurentius Pignorius de ſervis, p. 116. ſays, Pugil- 
larium forma fuir oblonga & quadrata, eminenti quadam 


margine circumcircà concluſa, ut vidimus Romæ in veterĩ 


arc ſepulchrali in hortis Cyriaci Mattheii. The ſame Pig- 
norius in the ſame Book, p. 117. deſcribes likewiſe the 
Form of the Roman Graphium, or Stylus; with which 


they us d to write in theſe waren Table- Books: It was 


firſt made of Iron, but that being dangerous to ſtab with, 
and too frequently abus d in that Practice, was, in after 
times, forbid at Rome, and publickly prohibited ra 
be worn, as Caſaubon notes on Suetonius, lib. 1. cap. 
82. and then Styles of Bone were in Uſe : Theſe were 
FGW 

| | other 


* 
Free y WEL © 


This Stylus was uſually carry 2 f Ge call'd Gra- 
phiarium, as Beroaldus obſerves on the ſam "Place of Sue- 
tonius. As for Slates, and Plates of Wood: it cannot be 
doubted bur that they were us d to write upon: 


Tameiballus tells us, That the Longobards, how by Coe 
ruption call'd Lumbards, at their firſt coming 2 5 


made Leaves to write on, of thin Shavings of Wood, ſome 


of which he had ſeen and read in his Days. The Antients 


writ likewiſe on the Leaves of Palm-trees, ſee Pliny, lib. 13, 


cap. I t. and chence Letters are call d Phœnicean, ben | 


the Conntrey, but from nE, a Palm-rree. Vet 

nus de Papyro, makes a mighty Zuſtle to prove, that Palm- 
leaves were never us d to write upon ; be believes 
chat Fhenicea, which Pliny there uſes, is not rhe ſame with 
goink, and would have us read malvarum, inſtead of pal - 
marum. It is indeed true, that they did antiently write on 
the Leaves of Mallow likewiſe, as appears by Ifiderus, and 


7 


', Hac.tibi Arateis mulrdm invigilata lucernis 
amina, queis i movimus theres, 
Lu in aridulo malyz deſcripta libelle, 
Frueh vexi thunera tiavicull. 


But this was not frequent: for the Leaves of 'Mallows are 
too ſoft, to be for that Uſe. The Natnes of thoſe, 
who were expell'd the Senate at Athens, were written on 
Leaves, tho of what Kind, is uncertain: but from thence 
the Sentence againſt them was call d *E,,qumogoprors;; and 
the Names of thoſe baniſh'd by che People, Were wiitten 
on Shells: Bur at Syracuſe, the Names of fiich ſentenc'd 
Cirizens were written on the Leaves of the Olive-Tree;; 
and thence it was call'd Nelas, , 17 dne lidies * 
And the Curnzan Sybil in Virgil was wont to make uſe of 
this ſort of Paper: e 


D pon which Hortenſſus cites Varro to prove, that it was pe- 
culiar to that Sybil, ro deſcribe rhe Oracles in the Leaves of 
Palm-trees ; Bur Cerdanus believes it to have been the ge- 
"C888 neil 
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derte erunt: A 
CL ty 'Tire'dciencs likewiſe aſs Sen 26. Wehe an. | the i 
Kind of Skin, that grows: between the Outmaſt Bark an 
= the-Body of the Ties: Atul-rhe Paper, which the Chineles, 
| and ſome Indians uſe ro this Day, ſeems to be made of 
that, or ſomething like ir: And from rhence - 8: Monk was 
call'd Liber, 
| if 
f Having u an 15 il nents, as Jengiv they Fl 
to uſe Paper, wh 77 4 from u Bee af | 
3 ik thy ens and 9 
ey — | 


t, and of which Paper was made : 
Fn ». from a Tosm of char -Nawe. jo the | 


arſties of Egypt, where i it otus 
— , Thar even in his Days: the Toniens call'd P 


Ski ſe i paſt ay. fi ly 
ins; ule in times they were ro/ ſu 
Want of Paper with Sk Ang ay 8. Gly the . 


Plüny, in ſaying, that neither Pa = ack nent were 
us d before the Time of Eum CCS. Hom whole City Per- 
amis, Parchment firſt came, and thence was call d Per- 
amena: Bur of rhe N Uk 55 Improvement of 
Paper and Parchment, by ts . 2 en in 
his Treatiſe de Papyr. Diphchere 
PT of the Greeks were —— — of — Ke — ply in —— 
Jupiter s feign'd do keep his Memorial of all Thin 
2 of the Skin of the Goat, that gave him ſuc 
many are of Opinion, that the famous Golden eee = 
nothing but a Book, written on a Sheep's Skin. Diodorus 
© the Sicilian affirms in his ſecond Book, that as Annals of | 
- Perfia were wrirten on ſuch Skins: and ma more Au- 
- thoriries might be produc d, — were nee ful.” 
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1530 But all beyond lies hid in diſmal Night, 
And only ſeen by ſearching Rxason's Light. (began; 
Thus Snirs, thus CLoaras, thus Winx, and Orr 
And Towns, the Comforts, and Support of Man; 
Bur better d all, to due perfection broughr © 
1535 By ſearching Wrrs, from long ExrzxIZN ox taught. 
Thus Trax, and thus ſagacious Mm produce 
A thouſand Things, or for Dzzr16ur, or Usx; 
For one Thing known does vig rous Light impart 


For farther Search, and 
| N O 


The Poeticle Rage, & c.] At 
length the Poets, ſays Lucretius, 
an to celebrate in their 
Hymns the noble Actions of the 


Heroes of thoſe Days: And this | Tradid 


Cuſtom is at this Time obſerv- 
ed amongſt the Indians, whoſe 
Songs are the only Hiſtories they 
have: Laſtly the Poet reaches, 
that all the other Arts were in- 
vented and improv'd by the Sa- 
gacity and Experience of Men ; 
inſomuch that tis hard to ſay, 
which of them was firft found 


out. 

22 Thus Time, &cc.] This 
and the following Verſe are re- 
ed from above, v. 1467. 

1538. For * Sc.] Thus 
too Manilius, ſpeaking of the 
Invention of Arts, ſays, 


Semper enim ex aliis alias proſe- 
minat uſus. Lib. 1. v. 90. 


Which Creech paraphraſes thus: 


New Hints from ſettled Arts 
Experience gains, 

Inſtructs our Labours, and re- 
wards our Pains: 

Thus into many Streams one 

Spring divides, 

And thro' the Valley rouls re- 
freſhing Tides, 


Conſonant to which is this of 


leads ro HerouT or Axr. 
TES. 
Ipſa novas artes variaexperientia 
rerum, 
Et labor oſtendit miſeris ; uſus- 
que magiſter 
radidit. 


And Theocritus in Idyl. 21. aſ- 
cribes the Invention of all Arts 
to Want and Neceflity : 


Area, Aiager)s, pore Tos Tix- 
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be apply'd, what Philoſtratus, in 
the 
oy Photius, reports of the Tem- 
ple 


amgog other Altars, there was 
one dedicated to Penury and 
Art; to intimate, That as Pe- 
nury ſtirs up Art, ſo Art drives 
away Penury; as Hercules put 
to Flight, and ſubdu'd Monſters, 
the Incitements of his Valour, 
See Riccard. Brixian. and Ca- 
ſaubon explaining this Paſſagt 

of the Prologue to: Perſius ; 


gitor 


Columella, lib, 10. 


Ggg 


Venter. 
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To which may not improperly 
ife of Apollonius, as cited 


of Hercules at Gades; where, 


| Magiſter artis, ingeniique lar- 
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Dur Lucretins in this Book aſſerts from 


v. 60. to v. 461. that the Sun, the Earth, the 
Sea, in a Word, the whole Frame of this 
World has not exiſted from all Eternity, nor 


— general by all pious Men, and ſaund Philo- 
ſophers : bur his proving this Aſſertion by ſome probable, 
and by many ſtrong and unqueſtionable Arguments, that in- 
deed ſeems 3 to Lucretius only: for certainly no 
ſtronger Proofs, no more cogent Reaſons [I always except 
the Holy Scriptures] are any where to be found : This makes 
me wonder the more, how ſo excellent a Wit could inſert 
thoſe fooliſh Verſes from v: 168 to v. 266. in which he en- 
dea vours to evince, that God did not create the World: For he 
believes, that God is not generous enough, or rather is too ſpight- 
ful and envious, to do any Thing for the ſake of Man; and 

fies, that whatever he does, he does for the ſake of 


unſelf, of his one Eaſg and Quier: If any , 


will continue to all Eternity, is believ'd in 


* 


998 ANIMADVERSION, 


ive ſuch a Character of Epicurus, Lucretius would treat 
kun as an impudent Babbler. In the next place he imagines, 


with him, while be 


y invented: And © were theſe  Defe&s in 
the new and infant World > Lucretius himſelf denies they 


Grd Flaws ate wor our wk Ap, co he 
ault of the Architect. | 


From v. 461. to v. $51. he deſcribes the Riſe or Birth of 
the World: And * che Phyfiologers, there is not a 
Deſcription on _ ely ro be Va 5 more lively and 
beautiful, I roms are mo heir on Wei 
they meet, rhis makes e ie according B 
difference of the Stroke and Weight, the reſilition is made 
hs different Places, where they combine and grow into 

ies. 85 
Havi as imagin es, the Deiry from all re 
and Tran le, 2 kept him 4 Eaſe and Quiet, 18 

orld was making, he proceeds, and from v. 550. to v. 824. 
delineates the Order: and becauſe he does not aſſign any one 
certain Cauſe of the Motions of the Heavens, of Eclipſes, of 
ay and Night, with that poſitiveneſs as ſame others do, 
ns to ſome to waver in his Opinions: But I inſiſt, 


Wk 
that fuch a Conſtancy, as they they call it, in an Epicu- 


rean Phyfiologer, would be very ridiculous: for he pro- 
nounces. that all things are made and done by Cz a AN 
"and that no Man ean determine one, to ſay, certain Cauſe, of 


. Theſe Phirnomenons, ſinee chey may be explain'd in ſeveral 


of 


Manners. Nor ſhould 1 indeed think a Man worthy 
Blame, who afligns 'ſeveral Cauſes, while the reſt 
the only true and certain Cauſe is propos'd. 


or deſcribe Chance better: reſolving all Philoſophy, all our 
Search, and Inquiry into thoſe Matters, into a naked Mar 
nx : nay, Often ſcaree ſtanding within the comprehenfive 


Bounds of Poſſibiliey: Bur to paſs by all the Contradictions 
that lie in the very Principles, and Beginning of his Hypo- 


theſis, let us ſuppoſe theſe Infinite Atoms, moving in this 
Infinite ; and grant they could ſtrike, and rake q and 
8 ſqueeze 


acknowledge and adore > In he 
> All of them 


fad ood pw NH _ OC ods6 4 tt. a 


Nor can 1 


imagine à Man could act more agteeably to his Principles, 


a ad @ a * —_— 1 


| on the Fifth BOOK. 599 
ſqueeze out the leſſer and more agile Parts into Seas, Hea- 
ven, Moon, Stars, &c. I ask, why this mighty Maſs of 
Earth as its Nature requires, does not conſtantly deſcend ? 
Why is ir fix'd and ſteady ? Lueretius anſwers; Becauſe ir 
lies in congeneal Matter, and therefore preſſes not: bur ſtill 
the Queſtion returns: Why does not this congeneal Matter 
fall, fince ir has Weight, the Epicutean P of Atoms, 
and that other fir Matter ſpread below ir > The De- 
mand conſtantly returns. es, this Matter was ſqueez d 
out of the Earth by the deſcendin 5 heavier Particles, and 
therefore the Maſs may preſs, and deſcend thro it: Well 
then ; if rhis Earth can nor be fram'd, neither can any of the 
other Elements; fince, according to his Deſcriprion, the latter 
depends on the former. And ſince he refuſes to ſtand to any 
one Cauſe of the Motion of the Sun, or Stars, it would be 
endleſs to purſue this flying Bubble, and follow him thro' 
all the Mazes of Conceit and Fanſy. Nor will I add any 
thing concerning what he alledges of rhe Magnitude of the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, having ſaid before, that that Opi- 
nion is too vulgar to be regarded. 

Read the reſt of this Book, and commiſerate a Man of ſo 
excellent Parts, who could forget himſelf, and play the Fool 
ſo egregiouſly: Bur ir is a Fate upon all, who deny a di- 
vine Providence, to reaſon fooliſhly in Ethicks, and abſurdly 
in Phyſicks. Yer in the Deſcription he gives us of the 
State of the firſt Men, of their ners and Way of Life, 
we have a perfect Image of the Manners of all the preſent 
barbarous and ſavage Nations: and in theſe Earth-born 
Men of Lucretius, you will eaſily diſcover the Cannibals, 
Brafileans, and ſeveral others of the People of the Weſt Indies. 


The Exp of the Fifth BO Ox. 
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| The Argument of the Sixth Book. 


HE firſt 39. Verſes of this ſixth 
and laſt Book of Lucretius 
contain the Praiſe of Athens, 
in which City the Great Epi- 
curus was rn ; together 
with an Encomium of that 
| Philoſopher. II. From v. 37. 

to v. 96. the Poet explains the Argument of chis 
Book, in ſuch a manner as might reaſonably be 
expected from an Epicurean. III. From thence to 
v. 431. he proceeds to dive into the very Nature 
of the Things, we call Meteors ; and, that Men 
might learn not to be diſmay'd at the Thunder of 
angry Jupiter, he teaches, that Thunder is 
made either by the Colliſion, or Corraſion, or Diſ- 
ruption of Clouds, when contrary Winds fight 
againſt one another : Or, by the Force of Winds, 

FO Hhhh either 
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602 ARGUMENT. 
either ſtruggling within the Bowels of the Clouds, 


or driving them with violence againſt each other: 
Or, that it is only the Hiffing of Flames, that fall 
from a dry Cloud into a wet: Or, laftty, that 
Thunder is but the craſhing noiſe of Badies of 
Hail and Ice, that, meeting violently in the Air, 
are daſh'd to pieces. As for the Lightning, which 
the Latines call'd Fulgur, he lays it is nothing hut 
Fire, fbrc d out of Clouds, eſther by their-Col- 
liſion, or other Motion: Or the Seeds of Flames, 
that are driven out of Clouds by the Force of 
Winds. And then, as to the Thunderbolt, that 
other ſort of Lightning, which the Antients 
* call'd Fulmen, he teaches, That ir conſiſts of a 
ſubtile and firy Nature; That it is conceiv'd and 
bred in thick and high-buite Clouds; That, be- 
ing grown to — it burſts out of the 
Clouds by the Force of Wind, that either breaks 
through them, daſhes them to pieces, or beats 
from without, with. great Violence, againſt them: 
That it conſiſts of Atoms ſo ſubtile and minute, 
that it is borne along the Air with wondrous Ce- 
lerity: and that it ie in the vernal 
and autumnal Seaſons : Then he congludes this 
Diſputation with deriding the ' ſuperſtitious Do- 
ctrine of the Thuſcans, and others, who held, 
- That Thunder and Lightning are not 'the Effects 
of natural Cauſes, but proceed merely from the 
Wil of the offended, angry Gods, and that Ju- 
' Piter himſelf is the Darter of Thunder. And 
| Deere a Preſter, or firy Whirlwind, which is 
indeed a ſort of Lightning, and all other Whirl- 
winds are certain Kinds of Meteors, the Poet, 
from v. 431. to v. 460, diſputes IV. concerning 
them; and explains the Nature, Cauſes, Motions, 
and Differences of them. V. From v. 459. to v. 
32, he treats of Clouds and of Rain. Clouds 


he ſuppoſes to be made either of the rougheſt 


and molt dry Particles of the Air; or of the 


IRGUMENT. 603 


Steams, Vapours, and Exhalations, that ariſe from 
| the Earth and Waters. And 28 0 RAin, - be ſays 
it is generated, either by Compreſſign, as they 
term itz or by Tranſmntation: By Gompreſſion, 
if the Force: of the Winds ſquesze the Water 
out of the: Slouds; B/ Tranſmutation, if the 
Clouds themſelves * and diſtil in fall- 
ing Drops of Water. W In regard to the other 
| Meteors, as the Rainbow, Snow, Wind, Hail, and 
Froſt, he diſputes briefly: of them, or xather only 
mentions them, from v. 531. to v. 41. VIL From 
v. 540. to v. 609. he treats of the; ſeveral forts of 
Earthquakes, and of the Cauſes of them: which 
he aſcribes, either to Hollow Parts of the Earth, 
which, falling in, cauſe it to tremble; or to the 
tremulous Motion of the Waters, Which he ſup- 
the Earth to ſwim in ; or to ſubterraneous, 
and other Winds; which either ſhake the Earth 
in ſeveral Parts, or drive it to and fro. VIII. From 
v. 608. to v. 646. he treats of the Sea; and teaches, 
that the reaſon why ic does not inoreaſe, not- 
withſtanding the immenſe Quantity of Water 
that is continually flowing into it, is, either be- 
cauſe of the Vaſtneſs of the Sea icſelf ; or becauſe 
the Heat of the Sun dries up its Waters; or bo- 
cauſe the Winds, bruſhing over them, bear much 
of —_— 2 * becauſe wy 9 — 
much Moiſture from 3 Or, laſtly, becauſe 
of the Drynals.of 5. Ea | ieſelf/ which ſucks in, 
and imbibes, the Waters of the Sea. IX. From 
v. 645. to ig. he inquires into the Cauſes of 
the Fires that Are gjecteſl gur of Etna; and im- 
putes them either to dhe Violence of the Wind, 
or to the exeſtuation of ne Waters of the Sea; 
which, entring beneath into the Cavities of the 
Mountain, extrude and force out the Seeds of 
Flame, that are engender'd and collected there, 
through the Apertures, that are on the Top of 
it. X. From v. 714. to v. 735. he treats of the 
| H h h h 2 annual 
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annual Increaſe of the Nile; and aſcribes it. ei- 
ther tothe Eteſian Winds, that blow full againſt 
che Stream of that River; and thus, hindring its 
Courſe, cauſe the Waters to overflow: or to 
Heaps of Sand, which the Sea drives to the 
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Mouths of it, and thus choaks them up: or to the 


Rains, and Snows, that fall, and are melted, near 
the Fountain of the Nile. XI. From v. 734: to 


v. 83 r. he diſputes of the Averni, and other 
Tracts of the Earth, that are noxious, and even 


deadly, to Birds, Men, Deer, Crows, Horſes, 
Ke. XII 


From v. 830. to v. 894. he teaches, why 


the Water of ſome. Wells and Springs is hot in 


Winter, and cold in Summer. XIIL And thence 


to v. 1006. he explains at large the attractive 


Power and Virtue of the Loadſtone. XIV. Laſtly, 


courſes briefly of the Cauſe and 0 e, 


from v. 1006. to the End of the Book, he dil- 


of Plagues 


and Diſeaſes; and concludes his Poem with an 
elegant Deſcriprion, taken from Thucydides, of 


the Plague that rag d in Athens, and almoſt laid 


© waſte and deſdlate the whole Countrey of Attica, 


in the Time of the Peloponneſian War. 
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P THENS firſt 
s chang'd our 
For Acorns, tender Faurr and( 
Conax beſtow'd | 
On wretched Man: Each was a 
mighty Good 
Sas taught us how to live at 


ſe | 
of Life, and ſhew'd us Pract, 
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Lueretius, who, thro e 
his whole Poen, is profuſely la- 
vim in Praiſe of Epicurus ; be- 
ins thisfixth and laſt Book with 
Praiſes of Athens: which 
City, he declares, Men t to 
honour and revere, not only be- 
eauſe Humanity, n Re- 
ligion, the Tillage of the Earth, 
the Uſe of C Laws, and ci- 
vil Societies are believ'd to have 
taken Riſe there, and to have 
been from thence diſtributed 
amongſt all the Nations of the 
Earth: [Cicero Orat. pro Flac- 
co. Ab Athenis enim humanitas, 
doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, 
_ orta, atque 1n omnes terras 
diſtributa putantur: ] but chiefly, 
becauſe it was the Place that gave 
Birth to Epicurus, when he 


ivsCarvs. 


8 


When 


NOTES, 


dance of all things neceſſary to 
lead a hapBY and quiet Life, and 
that nevert they waſted their 
Days in Cares, and Sorrows, and 
Anxieties, 28 himſelf to in- 
quire into the Origine of this 
great Evil; and at length diſco- 
ver d, that the Veſſel ir ſelf, that 
is, the Mind of Man was the 
Cauſe of this Calamity : For, as 
whatever things we put into a 
ſtinking Veſſel are ſoon corrup- 
ted and tainted with the ſame of- 
fenfive Odour ; In like manner, 
if the Mind of Man be unſincere, 
and not ſound, he will never be 
able ſo to govern himſelf, as may 
be moſt conducive to his own fe- 
licity : In the firſt place therefore 
he ſays, that Epicurus was the 


obſery'd en flowing in A 


——— - 


bun- the Minds of tho 


Man who firſt rg'd _ 3 
whom be in- 
witch ſtructed 


” 
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When Erie roſe z when Hz began, 
Thar Ozxaciz og TxuTE, that Monk than . 
„The Fade of whole — ſtill f WIS. x 
And rais'd an everlaſtin BY 
402 -_ high as Heaw'n the 


"oblerving” dne f * 


Een en Narunz 4 L 5 
5 


215 In N 
15 Scill groan 1 at home; with Cares and Fears oppr 125 


"Each found 3 ſad Diſturber in his Breaſt, 


ſome Fault lay bid in Man, 

:ortuption of the Joys began: KS 
1 

NOTES. * 


ſtraced in 8 to whaſe 
Aﬀections he put Stops and 
| — 2 of Reſtraint; from whoſe 

inds he expell'd Terront; to 
whom he reveal'd the lief Sed, 
and thew'd the eaſy and direct 
Road, that leads to the Attain- 
ment uf it; to whom he taught 
the Means to obviate all Evils; 
and laftly, whom he prov'd to 
be tormented with vain Anrzie- 
Ties, and to tremble, and be diſ- 


uieted with cauſeleſs and empt 
Fears, And this is what the Poet 


Sicul, lib. % Plin. lib, 7. cap. 
y, that the -were 
de RR who * t carne a0 glough 


the before upon 
the Earth, 1 to 12 Corn: 
that they were the firſt eri 
i eee Gre 37.0. ofthis Book. — FgreeeFons esp ei 
in "ab Men to quit t av | 
. Athens) he maſt famous Life, — to enter into into Gisa. * 
and antient City — Greece, ſi-cieties. 
tuate on the Sea Coaſt of * 6. Epicurus] Of 
and built by 'Cecraps, A. Ni. inni 
2407. —9.— _ call, Cen * 
s to its Name, At 
cher Fables ſay, that a Conteſt } { 
arifing berween Neptune and 
Minerva, which of them ſhould 
give the Name to that City. the botto 
Gods, to compoſe the difference, 
were:pleas'd to decree, that the 
City ſhould be call'd by the 
Name of either of them, who 
mould confer the Beneſi 
on — h e ons — 
aſſem m ment, a e 
tune darted his Tridente — 
the Earth, which opening was de- 
li verꝰ'd of a Horſe. a warlike Ani- 
mal: Minerva ſtruck her Spear] ipſum, 
into the Ground, and upſtarts Omniaque illius vitio corrumpier 
an Olive-Tree, the Emblem of | intus. Wi 


brow, and — ang t 
is Poe like ur 5 | 

tis ſo call'd from ;[1ye, Fi 
becauſe Flame aſcends 2 Fre 


ure. 
17. n'd- Kevait, &. This 
and the followi 
3 b ng Wan * 


Intellexit ibi vitium vas efficere 


Lad 
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Becauſe his Wisk is boundleſs, vaſt his Mn ; 


20 The Goods ran rhro', and 
__Orelſe ome ll 


And taught 


inion ſtill $ 
Then Hu, the mighty Hs, by 

And rrue — 2 | 
25 Hz purg'd away all vain and empty Care, 
whar Man ſhould hope, wihar Mau ſhould 


left no Swzzr behind: 
* 


Joys. 
* 


. 


(fear; 


The ED, at which our Actions aim, Hz ſfhow!d, 
And taught un eafy Way to ſind the-Goep : | 
What we from Cxancs;orNarturz'sForcemay fear, 
30 And taught us how t avoid, and how to bear, 


And prov d thar Mas is fondly ver d with Cars. 


For 


NOTES. 


Where by Vas, the Veſſel, the 
Poet means the Mind of Man ; 
For, in like manner as a Veſſel, 
when it is once imbu'd with an 
unſavoury Odour, corrupts all 
the Liquors it receives: So Men 
too, ſays the Poet, becauſe they 
have admitred into their Minds 
the 'Fear of the Gods, -and the 
Dread of Puniſhments -after 


Death, do \therefore lead their [and 


Lives in tormenting inquietudes, 
while anxious Cares fluctuate in 
their uneaſy Breaſts : From which 
Cares and Terrours they might 
Saler weir Minds, If they 
would once conſider and believe 
that D are not the Au- 
thors of Thi 7 „and that Death 
ro chem is ing: an impious 
Aſſtrtion, but the main Drift of 
our Poet. | 

19, His Wiſh is boundleſs] 
Dryden from Juvenal, Sat. 10, : 


Such is the gloomy State of Mor- 
tals here, 5 
We know. not what to wiſh, nor 
what to fear 3 
Ev'n he, who graſp'd the Words 
- exhauſted Store, 


Yet never had enough ; but 
wiſh'd for more 

Rais'd a top+chea 
monftrous Height ; 

Which;mould'ring, cruſh'd him 


20. The Goods ran thro”, &c.] 
Lucretius here alludes to the Fa- 
ble of Danaides, or Daughters of 
Danaus „ of whom B. III. v. 1003. 
The Allufion is clear in the Ori- 


ginal, tho' obſcure in this Trans- 


on. 

For Epicurus would have 

Men tet Bounds to their Deſires, 
content themſelves with what 
the neceſſities of Nature requir'd : 
for he ſaid, that the Things, that 
are neither nec nor natural, 
are anfinite in Number, and fit 


1 tons 
What fear. ] He deliver 'd the 
Minds of Men from fear, by pro- 
ving the Soul to be mortal, by 
ag awgy all belief of Provi- 
dence, overthrowing all Re- 
ligion: for he taught that the 
Gods need not be fear'd becauſe 
they can not be angry; and that 


Ino Senſe remains after Death. 


An Opinion no leſs. weak than 


29. Chance, or Nature's Force] 
Epicurus held chat all the Ills, to 
which Mortality is ſubject, hap- 
2 Chance, or are the R- 

s of Nature: And that all 
the Calamities that attend us, of 
what Kind ſoever they be, muſt. 
be aſcrib'd to one of thoſe two 
Cauſes: All is Chance or Na- 


underneath the Weight: ; 


ture: there is no third to fly to: 
| 2 for 
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For we, as Bors at Night, at Day do fear . 
i Sxapows, as vain, and ſenſeleſs'as thoſe ares i; 
= | Wherefore that Daxxnzss, that o erſpreads our Sous, 

| | $5 Dar cant diſperſe, bur thoſe Erzznar Rules, 
Which from Premiſes RUR Rzxason draws, ; 
And a deep Infighr into Na runs Laws. ; 
And therefore I'll proceed. Since then the Sxr 
And all chat is, or can be, fram'd on high, | 
40 Is MoxTAL, once was made, and once muſt die; 
Since this is prov'd, now I'll go farther on, } 
And finiſh this ſo happily begun: 
' The various WonDxRs of the Lower Ain 2 
| = Men's doubrful Thoughts with vexing Care, 8 
45 


* FF 
— — — p 
— . 
"EA? 


make the WzxzTCaxs bend with laviſh Fzax : 
For Ignorance of Cauſes heaves the Mind 
To Powx's anovz; as Birps ſoar high, when LIND. 


= NOTES. 


for the God of Epicurus, as Ter- mitted the three following Ver- 
tullian more than once obſerves, | ſes of his Authour ; 2 


wu nemo eſt, is next to No- 
y. | Quandoquidem ſemel infignem 
32. For we, &c.]) You will] conſcendere currum ; 
find theſe 6. v. in the ſecond| Vincendi ſpes hortata eſt, atque , 
Book, v. 38. See there the Note obvia curſu | 
upon them. Que fuerant, ſunt placato con- 
38. And therefore, &c.]) Hi-| verſa furore. | 
therro has been only the Praiſe ; here's 
of Epicurus and of Athens. Now | And indeed Lambinus uttetly re- 
follows in 38. v. an Explication | jects them: and the other Inter- 
4 of the A ent of this Book. | preters read them ſo variouſly, 
| | He ſays, that having in the pre-| and give them ſuch different Ex- 
ceding Book treated of the Be- plications, as evidently ſhews, 
ginning of all Things, and of the | that, upon the whole Matter,they 
celeſtial Motions, he will now | knew not well what to make of 
diſpure of Meteors, and of the them: And for. theſe Reaſons I 
other wondrous Effects of Na-|reſoly'd not to add them in the 
ture, which Men, who are igno- Text of this Tranſlation. 
rant of the Cauſes ofthem,aſcribe| ' 43.) Wonders of the lower 
te the Gods : whence proceed, Air) He 'means the Meteors, 
Religion, the vain dread of Pow-| Thunder, 1 Storms, 


ers above, groundleſꝭ Fears, idle Whirlwinds, w, Hail, tiu 

Apprehenfions, tormenting An- | &c. = 

xieties, &c. Theſe are the Ruin of | 47. As Birds ſoar high when the 

true Piety, and the reaſon that | blind.] This Similitude, tho' it 5 

vain Superſtition reigns in the] be not in the Original, is ſo per- ten 

Minds of deluded and miſtaken | tinently apply'd in this Place, wiſ 
that Lucretius himſelf, were he 5 


Man. 
2. So happily begun.) Here living, would judge it worthy of 8 
our Tranflarur ba wb o — e 4 w. 


EC 
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We ſee Errtcrts; bur when their Cavszs lie 
Beyond the Ken of vulgar RRASON's Rye, 


50 We then aſcribe them to 


RETIUS. 


the Dzrry. 


For ev'n thoſe few exalred Souls, that know 
The Gops muſt live at Eaſe, nor look below ; 
If they look up, and view the Won D Agovs, 
And wonder how theſe GLoRTLOUS BETINGS move, 
55 They are intrap'd, they bind their laviſh Chain, 
And fink to their Rxticrous Fears again; 
And then the WorLD with heavnly TyRANITs fill, 
Whoſe Force is as unbounded as their Will, 
Deluded Ignorants l who ne'er did ſee 
60 By Rxason's Light, what can, what can nor, be: 
How all at laſt muſt yield to fatal Force; 

What ſteady Bounds confine their nat ral Courſe 
And therefore err. If you refuſe ro fly © + 
Such Thoughts, unworthy of the Dxirr; 

65 But think they act ſuch Things, as break their Faſe; 


And oppoſite to Joy and Happ 


ineſs ; 


Then rhou ſhalt ſurely ſmarr, and, fanſying ſtill 

The Gops are angry, fear a coming Ill: 
| Tho' no revengeful Thoughts their Mrnps imploy; 
70 No Tarxsr to puniſh Man diſturbs their Joy : 

Vet thou doſt think their happy quiet Acx 

Still vext with waking Cares, and vi'lent Rage. 


Nor ſhalt thou viſit on 


the SacRERD Days 


Their Suninzs with quiet Mind, or fing their Praiſe: 
75 Beſides, the Imacrs, the Forms, that riſe 


yh their pure L1ass, and ſtrike thy Rx ason's Eres, ; 
conſtantly preſent the DRITIESN; | 


Thoſe 


NOTES. 


48. We ſee, &c. ] This and the 
two ag Verſes are in B. I. 
v. 185, and they ſhould be repea- 
ted again below after v. 91. of 
this Tranſlation, for Lucre- 
tius does ſo in- the Original, but 
Creech has nevertheleſs omitted 
them in that Place. | 

51. For ev'n, &c. ] This, and the 


ten Verſes that follow it, are like- 


wiſe repeated from B. V. v. 87. 
57. Heav'nly Tyrants, &c.) 
Severe and cruel Gods; whom 
ſuch Wretches as are ignorant of 
the Cauſes of Things, fear and 


thours of them. See B. V. v. 


4. 

60. By Reaſon's, &c.] This 
and the two next Verſes are in 
Book I. v. $9. as well as B. V. 
v. 97. 

71. Yet thou, &c.] Horace in 
like manner: " 


Namque Deos didici ſecu- 
rum agere xvum, 

Nec ſi quid miri faciat Natura, 
Deos id 

Triſtes ex alto cœli demittere 
tecto. 


adore, as if they were the Au- 


Iii i 78. Thoſe 


PR. 


2 


* 


F 
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Thoſe Ixaces will till diſturb thy Minp, XY 
Strike deep, and wound, and leave Desratr behind: 
30 And then how fad thy Life! What pungent Cares 


Will vex thy wretched So 
But now to chaſe theſe 


* What anxious Fears 3 
BANTOMyS Our of Gghr 


By the plain Macics of true Reason's Light; 


Tho I have ſung a thouſand Things before, 
$5 My lab'ring Mus muſt fing a thouland more: 
How Tazuwpzs, STarm, and how ſwift L1GQutTwNinG | 


Singeing with firy Wings the wounded Skies ! 
Left ſuperſtitious you obſerve the FLAux, 


If choſe quick Fraes from luck) Quarters came; 


Or 


NOTES. 


78. Thoſe Images, &c.] For 


Fpicurus fooliſhly beliey'd, that h 


a God, who foreſees all, protects 
all, and provides for all, muſt 
indeed, a terrible and dreadfu 
God: Inſomuch, that the Image 
of ſuch a God can never enter into 
the Mind of Man, but Anxiety, 
Fear. and Terror will be the im- 
mediate Effect, 

82. But now, Kc. ] It is next 
to incredible to believe, to how 
great a degeve wilful Ignorance 
and Dulnels preyaii'd among the 
Antients : and that too, even in 
the midſt of Athens, the chief 
Seat of Learning, Plutarch, in 
the Life of Nicias, tells us; tha 
they could not diſcover the Rea- 
ſon of the Ecliples of the Moon, 
but thought it a Portent that fore- 
boded fome great Diſaſter, For, 
ſays he, Anaxagoras, who firſt 
treated of the celeſtial Phano- 
menons, durſt not Diſcourſe of 
them in publick, bur only in pri- 


vate, and with ſome particular 


Friends: For neither Natural 
Philoſophers, nor thoſe they call'd 
Merso go οα, i. e. ſuch as ar- 
u'd concerning Meteors, were ſfuf- 
er'd among them : they being 
look'd on as Men, who endea- 
vour'd to limit the Divine Power, 
and to derogate from it, by at- 
cribing all Things ro natural Cau- 


ſes: For which Reaſon Protago- 


ras was baniſh'd, and Anaxago- 
ras thrown into Priſon: but Peri- 


im to be ſet at Liberty: ra- 
res was taken off, meerly fot the 
Name of, a Philoſagher : for he 
was averſg to Studies of that Na- 
ture. Ar length, the Authority 
of Plato, as well by reaſon of the 
Probity of his Life, as for_ that 
he ſubjected natural Effects, to 
more potent and divine Cauſes, 
wip'd off the Scandal from thoſe 
Studies, and open'd a way to the 
Doctrine of the Mathematicks. 
Thus Plutarch; who, in the Life 
of Pericles, farther teaches us, what 
great Advantages that Athenian 
General gain'd by his Acquaint- 
ance wich Anaxagorgs: For 
there informs us, That he deli- 
ver'd his Mind from all Superſti- 
tion, which ſtrikes a Terrour in- 
to thoſe, who are ignorant of the 
Cauſes of the celeſtial Meteors ; 
and tremble at the a 
adds the 


fe with muck ado, pracur' 
c 


1 


hy Conſternation, 

ame Author, the Knowledge of 
natural Cauſes takes away; and 

inſtead of that frightful and dif- 


quieting Superſtitſon, inſpires a 


lecure and quiet Religion, toge- 
ther with good Hope. Thus we 
ſee to what tend the Endeavours 
of Lucretius, in the following 
Diſputation, and how much they 
oug it to be eſteem d. h 

9. Lucky Quarters] This re- 
lates to the Diſcipline of the Thuſ- 
cans: Of which Cicero in the ſe- 


cond Book de Divinat, Cœlum 
| in 


* 


(lies, 


ut 2 K On „ e . „ - „ „ ww i ar & v 


Ls 
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in ſexdecim ern diviſetunt E- 
truſci: facile id quidem ſuit, qua- 
tuor, quas nos habemus, dupli- 
care : poſt idem iterum facere, ut 
ex eo dicerent, fulmen qui ex par- 
te veniſſet. The Thuſcans divi- 
ded the Heaven into ſixteen Parts: 
it was indeed eaſie for them to do 
ſo, by doubling the four we have, 
and then doing the ſame again: 
that they might know by chat 
Means, from what Part comes the 
Lightening : But the ſame Quar- 
ters were ſometimes reckot'd 
lucky, ſometimes unlucky, Lucky, 
as in this of Virgil : 


- Subitoque fragore 
Intonuit læ vum. An. 2. 1 


Unlucky, as in this of the ſame 
Poet, 


Szpd malum hoc nobis, fi mens 
non læ va fuiſſet, 

De cœlo tactas memini prædicere 
quercus: 

Sæpè finiftra cavi prædixit ab 
flice cornix. Eclog. 1. 


Thus the left fide was ambigu- 
ouſly taken by the Romans; of- 
ten as a 7 Omen, often as a 
bad : and the Right, in like man- 
ner, was ſometimes a lucky O- 
men, ſometimes unlacky, Bur 
whence came the ſame Part to 
have ſo different, nay, contrary 
a Power? Was it becauſe, in the 
Interpretation of their Auſpices, 
they ſometimes had regard to the 
Place and Site of the Gods, by 
whom thoſe Bodings were given 
them, and ſometimes to that of 
the Augurs, who ask'd thoſe To- 
kens of the Gods? For the 
Right of the Giver is the Left 
of the Asker or Receiver: 
Some favour this Opinion, and 
ground their Bclief on the Teſti- 
mony of Plutarch lib. de Quæſt i- 
onibus Romanis: But Cicero 
ſuggeſts another Reaſon, for lib. 
2. de Divin, he ſays, that the 
Greeks and Barbarians take the 
Omens from the Right to be beſt, 
as the Romans do thoſe from the 
Left. Hence the Romans may, 


LUERETI1H I. 


drew 


611 


in the Aﬀair of Divination, be 
faid to ſpeak often after their own 
manner, often afrer that of the 

reeks. However, it is certain, 
that amongſt the Romans, in au- 
ſpiciis, qua finiſtra ſunt, bene 
eventura putantur; the Auſpices 
on the left were thought to tore- 
bode good Succeſs: as Alexander 
ab Alexandro in his Gen. dier. 
lib, 3. cap. 13. & Tiraquel, on 
that place prove at large; with- 
dut othitting the Reaſon of it: 
for they acquaint us, that in tak- 
ing theit Auſpicia ex cœlo, their 
Aüſpices, or Omens from Hea- 
ven, which was the chief kind of 
all ; and on which they moſt de- 
pended ; the Thunder or Light- 
ning that came from Heaven, was 
ſuppos d to come from the right 
Hand of God, when it was on 
the left of the Auſpex, or Sooth- 
ſayer : as, on the contrary, when 
it happen'd on his right Side, they 
believ'd it to come from the left 
Hand of God; becauſe, they al- 
ways took it for granted, that 
his Face was turn'd towards the 
Auſpex. Thus too Donatus, on 
the intonuit lævum of Virgil, 
which I cited before, ſays, Quod 


dixit Ixvum, debet proſperum in- 


telligi: cujus ratio hæc eſt; læ- 
va in alijs contraria ſignificant; 
in ſacris autem fignis idcireò 
roſpera accipiuntur quæ læva 
unt, quia facrificantis, vel pre- 
cantis latus læ vum dexterum eſt 
ejus, qui poſtulata largitur: So 
likewiſe in the Omens taken from 
the Voices of Birds, the Rule 
was, that thoſe on the left were 
always lucky ; ſemper cantus Oſ- 
cinis, quum ſiniſter eſt, ſecundiſ- 
ſimus fuit, ſays Alexander ab 


Alex. in the Place above cited: 


Indeed he makes ſome Excepti- 
ons to this Doctrine, but deli- 
vers it in general to be true. And 
here we may obſerve by the way, 
that of the Birds, from which the 
Antients took: their Auguries 
ſome were call'd Oſcines, an 

from the Voices of theſe they 
their Divinations ; and 


others Præpetes, from the man- 


ight they toole 
their 


ner of whoſe fi 
| 1112 


nix à finiſtra, Corvus a dextra, 


from Varro, who, Epiſt. Quæſt. 
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90 Or with ſad Omen fell, and how they burn _ 
Thro' cloſeft Stones, and waſte, and then rerurn. 


And you, my ſweeteſt Muss, come lead me on 


NO 


their Omens : Crows, Swallows, 
Kites, Owls, and ſuch like Birds, | 
were counted inauſpicious z and 
others, as Vultures, Eagles, 
Swans, &c. in ſome caſes por- 
tended good luck, in others bad : 
bur even this depended too on 
which fide the Bird was; and 
ſome Birds were held to be lucky 
on one fide, and 3 on the 
other. A Raven was lucky on the 
Left, a Crow on the Right: Cor- 


ratum facit, ſays Cicero, de Di- 
vin. lib. 1. But which Auguries 
did the Antient Greeks and La- 
tines take to be left, which right? 
For both of them, tho” they ſpoke 
differently, yet meant the ſame 
thing: that is to ſay, the ori- 
ental Omens, or thoſe that came 
from the Eaſt, did to both of 
them ſeem to be the beſt, for 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Begin- 
ning of Light and Motion 1s 
from that Part of the Heavens: 
and yet what the Greeks call'd 
right Omens, the Romans call'd 
left. Concerning the Greeks it 
is manifeſt from Homer, Iliad, 


I'm 
T KS. 


tur. Feſtus Pompeius quotes this 
Paſſage, and mentions others of 
the Antients of the ſame Opini- 
on: which Pliny; lib. 2. cap. 34. 
confirms in theſe Words: Læva, 

3 exiſtimantur, quoniam 

xVa parte mundi ortus eſt, 
Now the reaſon of the different 
Appellation is, becauſe, in takin 
their Auguries, the Greeks turn? 
themſelves towards the North, 
the Romans towards the South, 
But to inquire why they did ſo, 
would engage me into too long a 
Digreſſion. 

90. Sad Omen] See below, v. 379. 
92. And you, &c.} The Poet 
invokes his Muſe in theſe 4. v. 
of which, our Tranſlatour, not 
having fully render'd them , 
obliges me to give the Original, 


Tu mihi ſupreme praſcripta ad 
candida calcis 

Currenti ſpatium præmonſtra, 
callida Muſa, | 

Calliope, requies hominum, Di- 
vumque voluptas; 

Te duce ut inſigni capiam cum 
laude coronam. 


12. v. 239. where Hector ſays, 
that he values not the augural 
Birds, whether they go to the 


| Right towards the Aurora and 


the Sun; or to the left towards 
the dusky Weſt : 


| £ + 
"Err Ini Sf] 4 fg ao 
F | 

T Rhe, 

* SS \ , Aw, 

Er ex ag4Stex rige, ro oper 
ü | 

As to the Romans, it is evident 


lib. s. ſays, A Deorum ſede cum 
in Meridiem ſpectes, ad ſiniſt ram 
ſunt partes mundi exorientes, ad 
dexteram occidentes : facium ar- 
bitror, ut finiſtra meliora auſpi- 
cia, quam dextera, eſſe exiſtimen- 


Whence we ſee, that, notwith- 
ſtanding what ſome imagine, 
that Lucretius never finiſh*d his 
Poem,or at leaſt writ moreBooks 
that are loſt, he never propos d 
to himſelf to write above ſix; 
and that he is now haſtening ad 
præſcripta candida ſupreme cal- 
cis : which Seneca helps us to ex- 
plain : For that Authour, Epiſt. 


19. reaches, That what in the 


Circus was in his Days call'd 
Meta, the Goal, the Antients 
cail's Calx, becauſe the end of 
the Courſe was often mark'dwith 
Chalk, Calliope was one of the 
Muſes, ſo icall'd from xaas, 
Beauty, and %, 57 ©, a Voice: 
She was Mother of Orpheus, and 

| Pre- 


* 
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I'm eager, and tis Time that I were gone; 
Come lead me on, and ſhew the Path to gain 
93 The Race, and Glory too, and crown my Pain, 
Firſt then, the dreadful THUNDER roars aloud, 
When r1GuTiNG WINps drive heavy CLovp on CLovp: 
For where the Hzav'n is clear, the Sky ſerene, - 


No dreadful TuunDtR's 


heard, no LicaTninG ſeen; 


100 Bur where the Croups are THICK, there Tyunpers 
The furious InranT's born, and ſpeaks, and dies. (riſe ; 


Now CLovuvs are not ſo thick, ſo cloſe combin'd 
As SroxxEs; nor yet ſo thin, and ſo refin'd 
As riſing Misrs, or ſubtile SMoxs, or WIND: 


8 


For 


NOTES. 


preſident of. HeroickVerſe. See 
B. I. V. 932. ; 83 

93. I'm eager, &c.] This 
Verſe our Tranſlatour ſeems to 
have been fond of: for he repeats 
it from B. I. v. 930. where it is 
plac'd with as little Authority 
from Lucretius, as it is here. 

96. Firſt then, &c.] Lucre- 
tius begins his Diſputation of 
Meteors; and firſt of Thun- 
ders: the various Motions and 
Differences of which he explains 
ſeveral ways: And I. in theſe 
13. v. teaches, that the Noiſe of 
Thumdes is made by the Collifton 
of Clouds, that are driven and 
daſh'd againſt one another by 
adverſe Winds. And if it be ob- 
jected, that Clouds are rare and 
thin Bodies, and therefore very 
improper and unlikely to make 
ſo great a Noiſe, the Anſwer is, 
that the Clouds do not equal 
Stones and Wood in Denſity; 
nor on the other hand, are ſo rare 
as Miſt, or Smoke : for then in- 
deed they would vaniſh away : 
but they are however of a middle 
Nature between both, and denſe 
enough to contain Hail and 
Snow, 
t Diogenes Laertius ſays this was 
he Opinion of Epicurus and A- 
naxagoras : and we read in Sto- 
bæus, that Democritus and the 
Stoicks too were of the ſame Be- 
lief : Nor does Seneca yt ap it, 
cap. 30. Nat. Quæſt. where he 


ſays, Quid enim non quemad- 
modum illiſæ manus plauſum 
edunt, fic illiſarum inter ſe nubi- 
um ſonus poteſt efſe magnus, 
quia magna concurrunt ? Since 
even the Hands clapt together 
make a Noiſe, why ſhould not 
the Noiſe of Clouds daſhing a- 
gainſt one another be great, ſee- 
ing they are 
meet, and ſtrike one another ? 
And to one that objected, Nubes 
impingi montibus nec ſonum 
fieri, that Clouds ſtrike againſt 
Mountains, but make no Noiſe, 
he anſwers; Non quomodocun- 
ue nubes illiſæ ſunt, ſonant, 
ed ſi aptè ſunt compoſitæ ad ſo- 
num edendum. Averſæ inter ſe 
manus colliſæ non plaudunt; ſed 
ee cum ow collata plau- 
um facit, t Clouds do not 
make a Sound in what manner 
ſoever, they are daſh'd againſt 
one another, but only when they 
are e 209 in a due manner to 
make a Noiſe : The Backs of our 
Hands ſtruck one againſt ano- 
ther, do not make that Sound of 
Applauſe, as when we clap one 
Palm againſt the other. This was 
the Opinion of many of the An- 
tients, and, iff'we will give Cre- 
dit to ſome of our Philoſophers 
at this Day, it is next to Truth. 
98. The Sky ſerene.) For the 
Epicureans deny'd that it ever 
thunders, when the Sky is clear: 


and therefore Horace when he 
| was 


reat Bodies that 
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b | the upper CLouns, like weighty Stone, 
F' Loy pon cnt, and come tumbling down: 
Or elſe diſperſe, like Suoxx, and ne'er incloſe 45 
The hanging Drops of Rain, nor Hair, nor SnNows: 
They give the Crack, as oer n b 
110 Vaſt Conran, ſpread, are ruffled in the Air; Or 
NOTES. 


iſh | ſort o iſe, which is made in 
ws about to leave thee fooliſh toes 2 No, . 
Wr mn m 1G Rirbaalios <f folid Laster 
22 5 ieſpi ne only Noiſe anſwers 
5 age: wy pl ba — : but the Roar 
—_ . ———ĩf tes | of Thunder laſts, and is repea- 
ne hg tame porn ted : Nay, ſometimes the Cloud 
A grumbles for a conſiderable ſpace 
mee | | of Time : 2 N the N — 
; ds, that this is done by co 
r 
ng: — Clouds — the Clouds againſt one another; 
when they are dam by Winds | we 1 
; in 
PPP 
pn ys — For one ther, no Thunder, but roarin 
222 5 — the Wind | Blaſts only are then heard: A 
RISER — he this laſt Obſervation is ſtrong a- 
is ſometimes rent aſunder by FR 1 — 
— — tion, thunders except when the Clouds 
— — a9 — — move ſlowly, at leaſt not when 
r 8 the Rack drives with Violence: 
— guy ne won — re and which is chiefly to be conſi- 
r Nr 
— — r it] burſt out in Thunder. when they 
roar tgp es 5 are not agitated by Winds. 
— ge — the k ind. Oker a Theatre] The Roman 
9 $0 ne what Lu- | Theatres were uncover d at Top; 
. and to keep off the Sun or Rain 
cretius in this Place advances, rom the ee n 
_ — were ſptead over them: as | 
I ROY — N N rs by what Lucretius himſelf 
—— — — like ays, Book IV. v. 75. Propertius 
= Note made by Sails or Cur- * "pg theſe Curtains, lib, 
rains ga nr Wind, — 2. Eleg. | 
ike, is altogether improba- | 
—_— agrees bur ill with his 5 iron cavo peadebart vela 
own 8 3 dar wee, ee theat ro. 
ge uy 1 nintus Catulus was the firſt 
to wry; yi . — introduc'd the uſe of them, 
CEOs IHE age INN when he dedicated the Capitol ; 
hon ring = rg 7 and Lentulus Spinter firſt 
muſt have, as, by their 
excite a Sound, that can be per- — _— : = - —_ 
6etv'd from far: Belides, that ! Curtains, b 1 —·ͤ1 
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Or torn, (for ſuch a Sound is often known 
From Tuunpxr's Cracs) they give a mighty Groan; 
Or as ſpread Cloaths, or Sheets of Paper, fly 
| Before the Wind, and rattle thro' the Sky, 
115 But Crouns meet not direRly ſtill, but ſlide, 
And rudely grate each others injur d Side: 
And hence that BuzzInG Norsz we often hear, 
That with azz Munnuss fills the lower Air; 
Continues long, hut with a ſofter ſound; 
120 Ar length ir gather Strength, and breaks the Bound. 
But more, the Tuynpzr, arm'd with roixTEDY FLAux, 
May ſeem to ſhake the World, and break the Frame; 


8 When 


Games. This we have from 121. But more, &cc.] Theſe 
Pliny, lib. 23. in theſe Wards : | 8, v. contain the IVth Explica- 
Vela in Theatris tantum um-| tion. Wind, ſays he, pent up in 
bram ſecdre, quod primus omni- a. Cloud, rages to get free : 
um invenit Q. Catulus, cum Ca- Thence . —— a grumblip 
tollum dedicaret. Carbafina| Noiſe, tilt theWing having bur 
einde vela primus in Theatrum its Paſſage, makes a dreadfu 
duxiſſe fertur Lentulus 9 Roar : Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 43. favours 
Apollinaribus Ludis. Of theſe this Opinion, and ſays; poſſe 
Curtaing ſee more, B. IV. v. 75. ſpiritum nube cohibitum tonare, 
116. But Clouds, &c.] In theſe | natur ſtraugulante ſonum dum 
. v. — ives us a third Explica | rixetur, edito fragore cum erum- 
tion o Tn Noiſe of Thunder. pat, ut in membrans ſpiritu in- 
Sometimes the Noiſe of Thunder | tenti. That Wind, while it con- 
is like a craſhing, or creaking | tinues ſhut up in a Cloud, may 
Sound ; and this happens when | Thunder: becauſe fo long as Na- 
the Clouds do not meet full Bur, | ture choaks the Sound, it makes 
as we call it, but only rudely|a grumbling Noiſe, but when 
juſtle and ſhock the Sides of one |the Wind frees it paſſage, and 
another in an oblique manner, | breaks out, itgivesa horrid Clap: 
From whence proceeds that clan-| as when we break a Bladder, 
r, which Lucretius calls aridus | blown hard with Wind. If you 
nus, a dry Sound; and our] are diſpos d to laugh, ſee Ari- 
T anflatour; ver. 118. a harſh | tophanes in Nubibus, Act 1. 
Murmur. Thus Milton : Scen. 4. Moreover, this was like- 
. wiſe the Opinion- of Strato, and 
| | The Clouds, | Diogenes, but chiefly of Leu- 
Juſtling, or puſh'd by Winds, cippus, Empedocles, and Ariſto- 
rude in their ſhock, | tle, who allow nothing but this 
Tine the flant Lightning, &c. to be the cauſe of Thunder. 
* Moreover, this ſort of Thunder 
119. Continues, &c. ] Dryden | which Lucretius explains by the 
in Troilus & Creflida deſcribes | burſting of a blown Bladder, 
this ſort of Thunder-Clap. may yet better be explain'd by 
| the Report of our Cannon, ele- 
It comes like Thunder, grum- | gantly deſcrib'd by Pontanus in 
bling in a Cloud Meteor. in thele Verſes. 
Before the dreadful Break, &c, | 


ut 
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When cer a fierce, and ſtrong, and furious Wrap, 


In narrow, thick, and hollow Cf oups confin'd, 
125 Breaks thro' the Priſon with a mighty Noiſe, 
And ſhoors at Liberty with dreadful Voice: © 
Nor is this ſtrange, when one poor Bxzarta of Ars} 
That ftarts from broken Bravpzrs, ſounds fo far. 
Again: Tis Reaſon too that Norsz ſhould riſe 
130 When vilent Sronxts rage o'er the lower Skies, 
For thouſand CL os appear, rough, cloſe combin'd, 
And thick, and able to refiſt the Winpy : ?:⸗ 
Thus Notsz mult riſe, as when the Woops they wound, 
The vext and injur d Bouexs figh forth a mournful Sound. 
And Wins oft cut the Cx ups, and, paſſing thro', 


1 | | 
= Wich murm'ring Sounp fill all the Air below: 

bod ery 204 105 ae | For 

NOTES. 

Ut cum armata manus tormento| in like manner a8 our Veſſels 


excluſit aheno 
Fumantem pilam, 

lubile ſaxum, ; a 
Inclufi erumpunt ignes nigranti- 
© bus auris; 5 
Fir tremor, horrendumque ſonat; 
tum plurimus antè : 
sternit iter fragor, & gemitu 
ſaxa icta reſultant; 15 
Disjectæque ruunt proſtratis 

mcenibus arces. 


verſatque vo- 


And by Milton in Paradiſe Loſt, 
B. VI. | 
| Immediate in a Flame, 
But ſoon obſcur'd your Smoke, 
all Heav'n appear“ 
From thoſe — En- 
gines belch'd, whoſe Roar 
Embowel'd with outrageous 
- Noiſe the Air, 2 If 
And all __ eats tore, diſ- 
gorging fou a 
THe derilim Glut, chain'd 
Thunderbolts and Hail 
Of iron Globes, &c. 


Now tho' theſe Implements of | 


Miſchief were wholely unknown 
to the Antients; yet Epicurus in 
Laœrtius, lib. 16, uſes almoſt the 
ſame Compariſon, and ſays, That 
Thunder may be made by Wind 
Mut up in hollow Clouds, even 


burſt with Noiſe, when they are 
heated by included Fire. More- 
over, Anaximander and Metro- 
dorus ſeem to have been of the 
ſame Opinion 3 For they held 
Thunder to be a Wind conceiv d 
and inclos d within the Bowels of 
a thick Cloud; and which, break- 
ing out-with V iolence, makes the 
Noiſe we call Thunder: and 
that the Lightning is caus'd by 
the Breaking of the Cloud : In 
like manner, added Anaximenes, 
who ſubſcrib'd to this Belief, as 
the Sea, when daſh'd and broken 
with Oars, ſparkles and ſhines, 
129. Again: &c. ] In theſe 6. 


v. is contain'd Explication V. 


We ſee, ſays the Poet, ſome 
Clouds, whoſe branchy Edges 
reſemble the Boughs of Trees, 
growing out on all fides from the 
Body: and if Winds get in a- 
mong them, why ſhould they 
not cauſe Thunder? For when 
a rough Blaſt of Wind blows 
thro* a thick Foreſt, the ſhaken 
Branches claſh againſt one ano- 
ther, and make a rattling Noiſe. 
135. And Winds, &c.] In theſe 
S. v. he ou Explication VI. 
The Clouds, ſays the Poet, may 
likewiſe be broken -to'pieces by 
the Winds, when they beat hard 
upon them: and none can 1 * 
ut 
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For that the WIN ns may break the Clouds, and fly 
Turo all Reſiſtance in the lower Sky, 


ITis eaſy to diſcover, ſince they break, 
140 And twiſt our Tzxzzs: yet 


their Force is weak. 


Beſides; vaſt Waves of Cx ouns ſeem roul'd above, 
And in confus d and tumbling Order move: 5 
Theſe, meeting, ſtrike, and break, and loudly roar, 
As BILTOsS daſhing on the trembling ſhore. 

145 Or elſe hor Tuvnvxs falls on Rai x, or Snow, 


And dies, and hiſſes, as it paſſes thro' © 
n a glowing Mass, the FrxES 
os, with Nos the Heat expires 


As when we 


Fly off with 


ut if the CLoup be dry, and Tnunpknx fall, 
150 Riſes a cACKLING BLAZx, and ſpreads o er all; 
As when fierce FIR RS, preſs d on by Wi xps, do fieze 


Our LAUnEL GROVEG, and waſte the VIxGIX Tazzzs 
| Nine | 


but that Winds can ſhatter the 
Clouds, fince we often ſee that 
Gay tear up the ſtouteſt Trees, 
and toſs their broad Koots into 
the Air. | ü 
141. Beſides, &c.] Explica- 
tion VII. in theſe 4. v. If you 


like not theſe Reaſons, imagine g 


the Air to be an immenſe Sea, 
and the Clouds its Waves : Let 
them daſh againſt one another : 
and they roar no leſs than the 
vextBillows of a boiſterous Ocean, 
when they inſult the Shores that 
bound them. x 
14s, Or elſe, &c.) Some Phi- 
loſophers taught that Thunder 
was caus'd by the falling of Stars 
into a wet Cloud, and their 
ſtruggling with the Moiſture : 
Now Lucretius for the VIIIch 
Cauſe of Thunder, in the Room 
of their Stars, ſubſtitutes the 
Flame of Lightning, which, fall- 
ing from a dry Cloud intoa wet, 
hiſſes like red hot Iron, when 
plung'd into the Smithy. This 
was particularly the Opinion of 
Anaxagoras. . 
149. But if, &c.] Explication 
IX. That he may be ſure to omit 
none of the Cauſes of Thunder; 


| 


; 
The 


he now in thoſe 6. v. ſets the ve- 
ry Clouds on fire; and pretends, 
that as Laurels and other things 
crackle in the Flames, Clouds 
may do ſo too. 

132. Laurel] Pliny, lib. 15. 
cap. ult. ſays that Cato diſtin- 
uiſh'd between two ſorts of Lau- 
rel ; the Delphick, and the Cy- 
N this laſt has a ſhort, 

lackiſh Leaf, turning up at the 
Edges and indented: The other, 
a very large Leaf, and bears very 
large Berries, that turn from 
green to red: with this the Vic- 
rors at Delphi, and thoſe that 
triumph'd ar Rome were wont 
to de crown'd, Pompeius Ler- 
næus added à third ſort of Lau- 
rel. which he call'd Muſtas, qudd 
Muſtaceis ſubjiceretur. Lucre- 
tius here calls it Delphica laurus, 
the Laurel being a Tree ſacte to 
Apollo, becauſe, as Pliny, Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. 15. cap. 30. ſays, ma- 
ny very fine Laurels grew on the 
Mountain Parnafſus; and 
cauſe, as the Interpreter of He- 
ſiod ſays, Wipe g wizoias*. 
Ag. Dryden from Chaucer's 
Tale of the Flower and the 


Leaf, ; 
K K KK The 
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The Lz avs all crackle 3 Saur, that fled the Chaſe 
Of Pu Love, ftill flies the FLAMss ron * Oc 


NOTES. 


1 


W 
hich brag the diag See 


From Winter Winds it ſuffers no F 


Decay 1 
For —— ee and fair, and ev'ry 
rg when the vital Sap retreats 


Ev'n when the hoary Head is hid 


in Snow 


Thg Life is in the Leaf, and in 


berween 


The Firs of falling Show appears | 
the ſtreaky Green, 


Virgin-Trees :] Becauſe Da 
ne flying from Apollo, to whoſe 
Love, ſhe would not conſent, was 
chan & inc a Laurel. See the 
next : 

; 1355 The Leaves crackle] Pli- 
lib. 13. cap. 30. Laurus ma- 
nefeltd aten ignes crepitu, 
The Laurel, by its cracklivg in 
the Flames, 
deteſtation of Fire. 

She that, &c. ] This alludes to 
the known Fable of Phoebus and 
Daphne, who was feign'd to be 

e Daughter of the River Peneus 
in Theflalia, becauſe the Banks 
of that Strram abound with 
L.aurets. With this Nymph, 
Phcebus fell i 1 Love, and ſhe, re- 
| Fuſing to yield to his Defires, who 

9 have offer'd Violence to 
Her, fted from him, and in her 
Flight axriving 
Her Father's tood, and implo- 
ring his aſſiſtance, was chang'd 
Into a Laurel : Her FTransforma- 
tion is deſcrib'd at large by Ovid. 
Metam. 1. and finely tranſlated 
dy Dryden, as follows: 


Scarce had ſhe finiſh'd, when her 
Feet ſhe found 
Benumb'd with Cold, and fa- 


Ken's to the Ground 


ph- Ve 


ws its natural 
| 


on the Banks of 


* ni Kin - har Body 
grows ; 5 


The Nymph is all into Laure 


| gone: 

The Smoothneſs of her Sin re- 
mains alone: 

Vet cebus loves her Rin and, 

ting round 

Her Bole his "RY ſome lirtle 
Warmth he found t 2; 
finiſh'd Part, 


wholely vegetive, and heav'd 

r Heart, 

He fix'd his Li upon the trem- 
bling Rind, ny 

It fwery'd afide, and his Embrace 
dectin'd : 

To whom the 0 Becauſe thou 
canſt not be 

My —— I Aru thee for 
my Tree: 

Be thou the Prize of Honour and 
Renown ; 

The. deathleſs Poet, „ and the 
Poem, crown : 

Secure from Thunder, and un- 
harm's by Jove; 

Unfading, as th' immortal Pow- 
ers above: 

And, as the Locks of Pheebus are 
unſhorn, 

So ſhall perpetual Green thy 


Bu adorn; - 


n 23 was pleas'd 


And ſhook the = y 8 of 
her Head | 
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May break z and, rambling, rattle thro' the Skies: 

For when rough Sroxnms conjoin the Parts of Hair, 

Or ſcarrer'd Ics, their Weight muſt make them fall. 
Quick LicaTninG flies, when heavy CLovps ruſh on; 


160 And ſtrike as STzzz ahd Fiiw, or STONE and STows : 
NOTES 
theſe- 


155, Or el +l In 
4. V. is contain'd the Xth and laſt 
Cauſe of the Noiſe of Thunder: 
When it thanders, Ha, and 
many little Fragments of Ice fall 
in ſome places, bur chiefly in the 
Northern Climates : Therefore 
that Noiſe may well be aſcrib'd 
to the Breaking into Shivers of 
congeal'd and frozen Clouds. 


o this laſt Opinion ſubſcribes | .. 


our Countreyman Ho who 
holds Thunder to be the break- 
ing of a Cloud, congeal'd to Ice ; 
and that breaks by the ſtrugglin 
of inclos'd Air. The Stoicks hel 
it to be a Noiſe occafion'd by the 
Collifion-of two hollow Clouds; 
and that the Lightning proceeds 
from their Actrrition : This I 
hinted before; and mention it 
in this Place again only to ſay, 
that Des Cartes differs not muc 
from the Opinion of theſe Phi- 
loſophers: for he conceives Thun- 
der to be caus'd, when ſeveral flat 
Clouds, tabulatorum inſtar, ſays 
he, like ſo many Floors, are dri- 
ven with Violence, the higher on 
thoſe below them, and clatter one 
upon another; and the Light- 
ning to proceed from the Nature 
of Exhalations, that are included 
in the Interſtices, or Spaces be- 
tween the Clouds, which, 
by their falling upon one ano- 
ther, is cruſh'd our, and explo- 
ded with Violence. But much 
mare conſonant to Truth, nay, 
indeed true, is their Opinion, 
who hold Thunder to be, a hot 
and dry Exhalation, of a ſul 
hurous and nitrous Matter,'con- 
tracted and ſhut up in a cold an 


moiſt Cloud; whence ſtruggling 


d | be ſai 


For 


to get free, it kindles itſelf b 
e e „ and 1 
breaks forth from irs Confine- 
ment. And 8 to this 
Opinion Cowley ſays fanely, 
Why Contraries feed Thunder 
in the Cloud ; 
What Motions vex it, till it roar 
fo loud. David. 3. 
139. Quick, &e.] Hitherto of 
hunder : He comes now to in- 
quire into the Canfes of Light- 
ning, which may be ſtruck out 
of harden'd Clouds, daſh'd a- 
gainſt one another : in like man- 
ner as Fire is out of Iron, Flint, 
or Wood : for we ought to be- 
lieve that fome Seeds of Fire are 
larking in the Clouds, as well as 
in thofe other Things ; fays Lu- 
eretius — 6. 1 INT 
But re we ar- 
ther, it will be 82 ob- 
ſerve, that under the gener 
Name of Thunder, three ſevera 
Things are comprehended : I. 
The Noiſe: which the Greets 


call d bert the Latines Toni- 


— 


eru, in Engliſh, Thunder. II. 
The Coruſcation, by the Greeks 
call'd Aseaswz, by the Latines 
Fulgur, which anſwers to what 
we call the „ III. What 
che Greeks call Kzegurs, the La- 
tines Fulmen, and we a Thun- 
derbolt. I know that the An- 
tients, eſpecially their Poets, no 
leſs than we at this Day, often 
confounded theſe three Things, 
taking one of them for the other, 
tho” they are different, as will 
more 1 appear by what ſhail 

by and by, when I come 


| ro explain the Difference between 
K k k k2 the 


| 


For then ſmall Sranxs 
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„and ſcatter'd Licur 


Breaks ſwiftly forth, and wakes the ſleepy Night: 
The N1cxr, amaz'd, begins to haſte away, 


| As if thoſe Fires were Bzams of coming Day. 
Nr 
the Fulgur and Fulmen of the 


Antients. I now return to Lu- 
cretius, who held, that as in 
Stone, Iron, and Wood, there 
are Seeds of Fire, which by At- 
trition may be forc'd out, and 
Kruck into Sparkles : So in the 
Clouds likewiſe- there are Seeds 
of Fire, that by the Attrition of 
thoſe Clouds, caus'd by the vio- 
lent Force of the Wind, may be 
Kruck out into Lightning : For 
tho' the Clouds moiſt, yet 
Fire may nevertheleſs be genera- 
ted and produc'd by their Attri- 
tion : This Seneca ſcems to con- 
firm, Nat. Que ſt. lib. 2. cap. 
25, & 26, where he ſays, That 
neither is Fire produc'd withour 
ſome Moiſture, nor are the 
Clouds wholely watry, but con- 
tain a Part that may take Fire, 
in like manner as we often ſee 
the ſame piece of Wood burnipg 
in one Part, and ſputtering out 
Moiſture in another: eo modo, 
quo ſxpe in 7 alia pars ardet, 
alia ſugar, or is this Opinion 
contradicted by Peay, who, lib. 
2. cap. 42. ſays, Poſſe & attritu, 
dum in præceps fertur, illum, 
quiſquis eſt, ſpiritum accendi : 
poſſe & conflictu nubium elidi, 
ut duorum lapidum ſcintillanti- 
bus fulgetris. And Seneca, in 
the Place above cited, adds the 
Example of the Wood of Laurel, 
and of Ivy, which by Attrition 
produce Fire. Thus too Demo- 
critus in Stobæus Eclog. Phyſ. 
ſays, That Lightning is the Col- 
lifion of Clouds; by which Col- 
lifion, the Corpuſcles, that are 
the efficient Cauſes of Fire, be- 
ing by various Confrications, got 
together, and kindled in one Bo- 
dy, are, as it were, ſtrain'd thro' 


And 


the many Pores and Apertures 
of the Clouds. b 
Therefore what the Latin 
call'd Fulgur, is nothing elſe 
than Light emitted from the 
Flame of Fulmen, and diffus'd 
through the Air. Yet Pliny, 
lib. 2. cap. 43. Seneca, lib. 2, 
cap. 16. & 18. and Ariſtotle, Iib. 
2. de Meteor. cap. 9. will have 
the Fire of Fulgur to be more 
looſe and rare, inaſmuch as it on- 
ly cleaves the Cloud, and va- 
niſhes into Air : but the Fire of 
Fulmen to be more compreſs'd 
and cloſe ; becauſe it breaks the 
Cloud with Violence, and ſome- 
times daſhes againſt the Earth. 
Bur this ſeems probable only in 
the Coruſcations without Thun- 
der : but can not be in thoſe that 
are attended, cum Tonitu ac ful- 
mine : For ſuch Coruſcations 
break the Cloud to pieces, and 
can not be ſaid to cleave it, but 
rather to ſcatter and diſperſe ir 
on all fides, while the Fulmen 
itſelf is directed to one part only. 
And thus the very moment that 
the Matter of Fulmen is kindled, 
the Fulgur or Coruſcation is pro- 
duc'd; but this Fulgur is mo- 
mentary, becauſe the Flame of 
the Fulmen is ſo too: and if the 
Fulgur have ſometimes any du- 
ration, the Flame of the Ful- 
men muſt of neceſſity continue 
the longer. This is manifeſt in 
our Cannon : which being fir'd 
in the Night, a Coruſcation from 
the Flame of the Powder is dif- 
fus'd all around: whence Men 
that ſtand at a Diſtance eaſily 
gueſs, that they ſhall ſoon hear 
the Report. . 
162. And wakes the ſleepy 


Night, &c.] This and the two 


ne xc 
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165 And firſt we szs the Licur, and then we nnn 
The Noisxs: theſe but lowly , reach the Ear; 
Becauſe the IAA of Trings do fly. | 


More ſwift than Soumps, 


and quickly firike the Eye: 


One Inſtance clears it; for, oblerve, and ſee, 
170 Whene'er a cruel Ax does wound a Taxs, _ 
The Tzzx ſtrait ſighs: bur if at Diſtance ſhown; 
We $xx the STROKE before we utAr the Groan : 
So whilſt the Norss moves flow the wid ED LIonr 


Flies ſwiftly on, and ſtrikes the diſtant Sight: 


* 


175 Tho' both aroſe at once, that moves the Exxs, 


- 
. 


next Verſes our Tranſlatour has 
added to his Authour. The 
Thaught ſeems to be taken from 
Waller's Sea-Fight. 


163. And firſt, &c.] But if 
Thunder and Lightning be both 


made by the ſame Collifion off 


the Clouds, why do we ſee the 
Lightning before we hear the 
Thunder ? Becauſe, ſays he in 
theſe 12. v. Light is ſwifter than 
Sound : For common Experience 
evinces, that the Species of a vi- 
fible Thing is ſooner convey'd to 
the Eyes, than the Noiſe it makes 
is to the Ears. Thus Ariſtorle, 
lib. 2. Meteor. ſpeaking of Light- 
ning, ſays, 5%) 5 N Þ WAY YN, 
I 0S*090 & Beg, amd" p 
Dehrteyr aud 10 Y dh D(91epor 
& Moe The Coruſcation is 
made after the Stroke, and after 
the Thunder; but it is ſeen firſt, 
becauſe the Senſe of Seeing is 
ſwifter than that of Hearing: 
And in the ſame place he brings 
an Inſtance of Men rowing a Boat 
in the Water, and ſays, that they 
are ſeen lifting up their Oars the 
ſecond time out of the Water, by 
that time the Noiſe of the firſt 
Stroke is heard. 

That the Action of Light is 
quicker than that of Sound ; and 
that Light is therefore ſooner 
convey'd to the Eyes, than Sound 


Before the ſlow-rongu'd Tuuxpxx ſpeaks, and dies, 
W ok 


; | 0 3 
is to the Ears, is true beyond any 
Contradiction; and the Inſtance 
Lucretius brings to prove this 
Aſſertion is juſt : for nothing is 
more certain, than that we ſee 
the Motion of the Hatchet, lifted 
up the ſecond Time to ſtrike, be- 
ore we hear the Sound caus'd 
by the firſt Blow, even tho' we 
are plac'd but at a ſmall diſtance 
from the Striker. The reaſon of 
which is, becauſe the Materia ſub- 
tilis in lucid Bodies, which is the 
Medium by which we ſee, con- 
ſiſts of Particles, that are much 
leſs, and more ſolid than thoſe 
of the Air, the Medium by 
which we hear: And conſequent- 
ly the Motion of that ſubtile 
Matter is more quick than that 
of the Air: becauſe more Strength 
is requiſite to overcome the Reſi- 
ſtance of a greater Body, than 
that of a leſs : Beſides, the grea- 
ter Body loſes much of its Mo- 
tion, in conquering the Reſiſtance 
of the Body it meets : Therefore 
the Air, whoſe Particles are in- 
tricate, and, like thoſe of all o- 
ther ſulphurous Bodies, twiſted 
and intangled in one another; 
and in their Magnitude far ſur- 
paſſing thoſe of the ſubtile Mat- 
ter, whoſe very Name ſuppoſes 
ſomething the moſt minute that 
can be conceiv'd ; therefore, 1 
ſay, the Air can not move with 


equal Swiftoeſs, as does the Ma- 
teria 
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© Brit more; a Crovy ſeems fir d, a Temyzsr brings 

Swift, trembling Framzs upon bis dreadful Wings; 
When ſhur within a Crovy, ir ſcorns rhe Bovny, - 

180 And ſtrives ro break, and whitls, and tumbles round; 
And, whirling, holows-onr the warar Frame, 
Ar laſt grows hot, takes Fire, and breaks in Flame: 
For Mor rox cauſes Hzat: Thus Barrs of LxAU 

From ENMGHRNESs throwp, have melted as they fled; 

185 The Wixp grows hot, when Ioos'd from cold Embrace 
Of tous, and gets a larger Space 
Stra ſcarrers Sparks of Fire, which ſwiftly fly, 

And fpread quick ErexTwnes oer the lower Sky: 

© © Then the grave Murmur comes: the Licart appears 

190 Before the heavy Soon can reach our Ears. 

No this is done, when Ciovs lies heap'd on C Loup; 

Thence LickrxIxs flies, and TxunDar roars aloud. 


Nor 
NOTES. 


teria fubtilis, whoſe Particles be- dying, now ri ain at ey 
ing extreamly minute, and ſolid, Paſt”? of the B . And — 
and inflexible, muſt therefore learn from Plutarch de Placit, 
move more nimbly, and retain{ Philoſoph. lib. 3. cap. 3. that 
their Motion longer. And this] Metrodarus beliey'd, that this 
js the Reaſon that the Senſe of Coruſcation is produc'd, when a 
Seeing is quicker than that of Cloud is affauſted and da d ta 
ROMS. . pow by the Wind, And theſe 
177. But more, &.] In theſe] Opinions are like theirs, who 
14. V. heſfays; That if Thunder hold, That Motion is the Cauſe 
be caus'd by the Winds breaking. of Heat: For we ſee many 
and tearing the Clouds; Light-| Things grow hot by Motion, as 
ning is likewife made by the] Wheels, the Axletrees on which 
fame Winds, that by the Swift-| they are hang, &c. 
neſs of their Motion grow hot, 183. Thus Balls, &c.) This is 
and kindle into Flames, as they] no truer than what Virgil writes 
are agitated and whirPd about in] of the Arrow of Aceſtes, 


Qui tamen ethereas telum con- 
torfit in auras, 

Oſtentans artem pariter, arcum- 
que ſonantem: 

- volans liquidis in nu- 

bibus arfitar 


that follow him, are miſtaken 
in their Interpretation of it. 
Now to confirm this Opinion 
of Epicurus, we may obſerve, 


that ſeveral of the Antients ſeem | Signavitque viam flammis, te- 
to have been of the ſame Senti-] nueſque recefiir 

ment: For Heraclitus, as Seneca, Conſumpra in ventos : cælo ſeu 
ib. 2. cap. $6. wirneſſes, held, ſæpe refixa 

that this Fulguration is like the Tranſcurrunt, crinemq; volantia 
Atrempts of our Fires, when they] ſydera ducunt. n, 3. v. 320. 


Who 


begin ro kindle, and refembles 
the firſt uncertain Flame, now 
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Nor muſk you think this falſe ; becauſe the Ern 
When placd below, ſees Croups more bond than high : 
195 For, look, and ſee, the lab ring Wxwns can bear 
Voaſt Mountain, COO, andwhiclthem thro' the Air: 
The lab ting Winds chen move but ſlowly on, 
And, as oppreſꝗ d with Burdens, 10 5 and gran. 
Or when upon a MounTtaia's. loty Head,. 
200 We ſee the higher:Crouns er lower ſpread: | 


And, tho the Winps all huſt'd, tliey ceaſe ro moye} * 


Then you moy gue Bulle hoe gh hy ee 
205 How great, how ſtrong their Hor i o here the Wind 


Tu B 
6 ur 
9 . 


o, ſhooting} up ſends | Where | erte 
eee e ee bee r reg. 
An Archer's Art, and boaſt an, that, in the preceding 

twanging Bow : „ [Verſe, whirl'd the 
Chaf'd by the Speed, it fir' d, the Air, which implies 

and as it fen... and ſw ift Motion, to be able to 
A LL of foling. Flames af move but lowly in this, and to 
| Cenidi 


drew ; ; | the W . . 
rab they . Burthers 1 
max in 3 ow of -Q | 
Atroſs the Skies , as falling [Gays fnety 4 N cal Them, 


Meteors play, 170 wud 
And vaniſh into Wind, or in\ | The Tempeſt ſees their Strength 
3 Blaze decay. 5 Dryd. and ſighs, and paſſes by, ” | 


. 203. How high they rear J Sir 

193. Nor m Acc.] In theſe R. Blackmore l lively De- 
* anſwers the Objections [5 prion of theſe Mountain- 

3 w 0 c [4 2 5 "oF 

. tho” 8 broad, Clouds in the following Verſes : 
yet can not be deep or thick e-[ When on their March embat- 
nough to contain within their | tel'd Clouds appear, 
Bowels, ſuch vaſt Hollows, as What formidable Gloom their 
could be capable to incloſe ſo] Faces wear! | 
much Wind: To which he adds] How wide their Front ! How 
ſomerhing of the Winds grumb-{ deep and black their Reer 
ling within the Clouds, and then How do their threat'ning Heads 
burſting out into Flames. each other throng ! 


197. The lab'ring, & c.] For this] Ho flow the crowding Legions | 


andthefollowingVerſe,ourTranſ-| move along 
latour has no Authority from his The Winds. with all their Wings, 
Authour : but has tranſcrib'd] can ſxarcely bear 
them from the Biſhapof Roche-| Th impending Burden of th” op- 
ſter's N of ACNE a, wy preflive War. 

s them again almoſt Word | op 
for Word, v. NO. of this Book. 205. The Wind, &c. J 1 


> 


ply'd than here: For how come - 
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The Dens Confinemenr, 


and rhe avi Chain, 


And roar to get their Lib ER TT again: | 


ele ſeeking Way, rouls 


round the wWAràu Y Frau, * 


d gathers num tous 8x xvs of ſubtile Frame, 
And theſe it whirls, until the ſhining Srux ans 
Break thro the Con, and ſhew their feeble Bx avs. 


Bur: more, theſe 


glaring Fin zs, theſe Frames, may riſe 


21 d fall to Eartti thro! all rhe ſpacious Skies, 
3 : * as 
uſe the CLovps hold num'rous Parts of Lohr: 


For if they re vnd, their CoLoun's 5 op : 
For they muſt carch, and hold deſcending 


are, 


41 * chus look firy red, and often blaze: : 
220 Theſe, preſ d by Wixps, to narrow Place retire, 
And ſcatter Sz8vs that frame the glaring Fixx. 
But farther; LI HTM often ſeems to glide 
When Crouns grow RARE ; for, as the Wins W 


, * e 
F S « veri7 A, AA 
E . 3 1 


after. our Poet vi il ſays of the 
ns 


Ui indignantes magno cum mur- 
mure montis | 80 
Circum clauſtra fremunt, —— 


This way and that th' impatient 
.Caprives tend, 4, e 

And, preſſing for Relief, the Moun- 
tain rend: | 


214. But more, &c.) In theſe 


8. v. he propoſes another Cauſe 


of Lightning, and ſays, that not 
only the Seeds of Fire, agitated 
and whirl'd abour in the Clouds, 
may be kindled into Flames, but 


the Clouds themſelves contain 


many Corpuſcles of Fire, which 
they receive from the Sun, or 
from elſewhere : and this is evi- 
dent from the bright and flamy 
Colour of ſome Clouds : Now 
theſe Corpuſcles, or Seeds of 
Fire, being forc'd out by the 
Wind that drives and compreſſes 
the Clouds together, make the 
Lightning. Ariſtotle ſavs, that 
ſeveral adher'd to this Opinion, 


which nevertheleſ he confutes, 


lib. 2. Meteor. Empedocles held 
that this Fire, that catches in the 


Clouds, is kindled by the Beams 


of the Sun : but Anaxagoras will 
have it deſcend from the higheſt 
N, which he holds to_ 
ire. . e 2 
222. But farther, &c. ] He ſaid 
in the laſt place, that the Seeds 
of Pire that are in the Clouds, 
are driven out by the Stren 
and Violence of the Wind: But 
now in theſe 4. v. he ſays, that if 
they are not driven out in that 
manner, yet they muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity fall down, when the Clouds 
grow thin, and break,and of 
themſelves t and that from thence 
338 the mild and gentle 
ighening; w hoſe Splendour dazles 
the yes, tho' no Thunder invade 

e Ear. 

By this Breaking, or rather Ra- 
re faction of the Clouds, and the 
falling down of the Atoms that 
make the Lightning without any 
Thunder or Noiſe, the Poet 
ſeems to infinuate the Opinion of 
Clidemus, who, as Ariſtotle ſays, 
believ'd Lightning not to be real 


Fire, but only an empty Species, 
that 


Book VI. 
But roars thro? all the CLovps;'as Bxaers diſdain 


„% „ „ Kreer mo 9 = yp eee. 
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The Croups muſt loſe their Szzps; Thoſe ſhow the 
225 Bur without TuunDER ſilently expire. (Frze, 
But now what Szzps.the TwunDtss Parts compole, 
Their 9 their Manxs, and ſulph ' rous Opounx 
5 o Ws: | 
For theſe are ſigns of Fixx, nor Wind, or Rain : 
Nay, oft they burn our Towns, and Men complain 
230 Of heav'nly F1zzs; and angry Govs, in vain, 4 
| | 4 - Hil 


NOTES. 


that is to ſay, that the Cloud, be- both ſignify Lightning, and the 
ing ee ind as it were ſtruck | ſole I =} Bo, » in the Effects 
and beaten in the humid part of 
it, brightens in like manner as 
the Sea foams and turns white, if 
it be beaten with a Rod. To this 

urpoſe too Anaximenes in Sto- 
— alledges the Example of the 
Sea turning bright when the Oars 
cut the Waves. Thus likewiſe 
Xenophanes ſaid, that the Cloud 
by its Motion conceives the Splen- 
dour, that lightens : And laſtly 
Animaxander favour'd this Opi- 
nion, when he ſaid, that Light- 
ning is only the Wind that rurns 
bright by forcing its way thro? 
the blackneſs of the Cloud. 

226. But now, &c. ] Hirherto 
the Poet has treated of the Cor- 
ruſcation of 73 — the 
Latines call'd Fulgur : he is now 

oing to diſpute couterning the 

ulmen, by which the Antients 
meant the Lightning, that falls 
and does miſchief upon Earth, 
and which in Engliſh is call'd a 
Thunderbolt : The French call 
it Carreau de Foudre : which an- 
ſwers exactly to our Denomina- 
tion of it: The Greeks call'd ir 
x:p2v5 3 and Ariſtotle defines it 
in theſe Words: 72 5 de 
e1a,Tvpwitr Back g d 7 
Jie cho, xepavres xana) i. e. 
The Lightning, if it continues its 
Courſe to, and daſhes upon the 
Earth, is call'd a Thunder bolt; 
Lucretius. even in this Diſpura- 
tion, confounds the Words Ful- 
gur and Fulmen, often uſing one 


tor the other: and indeed they 


they produce: Our Tranſlatour 
too does the like: nay, ſome- 
times uſes the Word Thunder 
for Lightning , particularly in 
this Verſe ; tho* Thunder pro- 
rly means only the Noiſe. This 
iſtinction was neceflary to be 
obſerv'd in Order to the better 
underſtanding of the following 
Diſputation: in which the Poet 
treats of many Things relating 
to Lightning: I. Of its Nature: 
II. How it in ated : III. Of 
its Motion: IV. In what Seaſons 
of the Year it is moſt frequent: 
And V. he inveighs againſt the | 
Superſtition of ſuch, as aſcribe | 
Thunder to Jupiter; and againſt q 
the Thuſcans, who drew their 
Auguries from Thunder and 
Lightning : This Onpuration. 
continues to v. 431. and firſt i 
theſe 18. v. hap 77 — of the 
Nature of Lightning, and teaches 
that it muſt, cout of a firy 


Subſtance, becauſe it ſinges and | 
burns whatever it touches, ſets | 
Fire to Houſes, &cc. But that it | 
pierces thro Walls, that it melts | | 
Gold, Braſs, and other Metals | 
that it draws out the Liquor and | 
leaves the Veſſel intire, muſt be 
— to vs 2 of its 
otion, an enuit 
Subtileneſs of its Fire. "ng | 
227. Their Stinks, &c,) For | 
things that are blaſted by Lighe- | 
ning not only ſeem burnt, bue 
retain a ſulphurous Smell. | 


L111 234. And 
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Now theſe celeſtial Frnzs are fram'd above, 
35 

| Too to a | 

ud eas thro? cal Wals as Voics and Sound: 

235 They fly with Eaſe thro Sroxx, thro Gol. p, and Bn Ass: 

And in one Inſtant melt the ſtubborn Mass: | 

Nay, oft the Casx intire, the Lzaguors flow, 
Becauſe the rornrED Frames, with fecrer Blow, 
Widen the VzsszLs Pores in ng thro' : 

240 Which yer the Sun, witch all his Bu Aus and Race, 

And all his Frzxzs can't do within an Age: 
So quick theſe Pan rs muſt move, ſo ſwift they run, 
So much excel in Force the vig'rous Sun. 


NOTES 


t. that thi 


Pliny, IR 
fort, Which he calls 


nee cktra triduum ri 
＋— cc. lib. 2. _— 
ofthe fame Book, 


are exhau of their 1 
and drawn dry, while the Veſſels 
themſelves remain un x 


1 
: 
4.5 


ugiat : teneris & rariori- 
18 parcit, quam quam & flam- 
mis opportuna videantur, quia 
tranſitu patente minus ſævit: &c. 
= = ce Lucretius gives 5 
this Opportunity, we will, wit 
Nardius, propoſe ſeveral Que- 
ſions and Problems, relating to 
Thunder and Lightning, and 
give the Anſwers and Solutions 
of them, _ 


leaſt melted, nor the Im 
diforder'd: Nay, what is yet 
more ſtrange than all this, Mar- 
tia Romanorum Princeps, fays 
he, icta gravida, partu exanima- 
to, ipſa citra ullum aliud incom- 
modum vixic : Martia, a Roman 
Princeſs, was ſtruck with Li 

ing when ſhe was big withChild: 
which kill'd the Child within 
her ; but ſhe receiv'd no other 


pRO- 
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PROBLEMS 
CONCERNING 


Thunder and Lightning 


— A * *. — . and as mn of 
SK VESE y rning, even re 
ede is aftually ftruck by it? This was the 
2 Obſervation of Thages, the Thuſcan, as 
Ammianus Marcellin. lib. 1 3. witneſſes. 
— Becauſe the Blaſt is quicker than the 
therefore every Thing is ſhaken and blaſted, be- 
Bur that, which blaſts, is pernicious, and 
collected our of the Averni, ſays Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 54- 

2. Why, as tis reported, is not he ſtruck, who either firſt 
ſees the Lightning, or hears the Thunder Plin. loc. cir. 

Becauſe 999 by his Flight: and, as 
Seneca fa o Man ever fear d Lightning, without avoid- 
ing it. Nemo unquam fulmen rimuit, nifi qui effugir. Nat. 
Quæſt. lib. 2. 

3. Why does one ſort of Li ning pierce, another daſh to 
pieces, and another burn? loc. cirar, 

This depends on the Quality of the Thing that is ſtruck, 
and on the Matter of which the Lightning is compos d: 
which Matter, if it be ſubtile, and chance to light on a thin 
and unreſiſting Body, pierces it through and through: if the 
Matter be more denſe, and meer with a more ſolid Body, it 
enters it indeed, bur in the Penetration daſhes and tears ir ro 
— when the Matter is bituminous, it clings to combu- 

ible Bodies, and burns them. . 5 

4. Why does it lighten more without Thunder, in the 
Night, than by Day Plin. lib, 2. cap. 54. 


It lighrens likewiſe in the Day- time : but the Coruſcations 
are drown'd by the ſuperiour Light of the Sun, unleſs they 
be vaſt indeed, | | 


L111 5. Why 
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3. Why is it ſeen to lighten without Thunder ? Plio. lib. 2, 


cap. 54. 

Ts thander, bur at roo great a Diftance to be heard : 
bur if no Object intercept the Flame, it may be ſeen at 
the moſt remote Part of the Horizon. J © 

6. Why is Man the only Animal, that Lightning does not 
always kill outright, tho it ſtrikes any other Creature dead 
in a Moment ? Plin. lib, cit. | 

The Matter of Lightning may be leſs noxious ro Man than 
ro Brures: Or perhaps, becauſe his Lungs are ſofter and 
more lax, whence coming to breathe without any forcible 
Endeavour, withour ftraining, more ſeldom, and ar longer 
Intervals, he does nor ſo eaſily reſpire and ſuck in the am- 
— Infection: thus too it happens to the Seel - ſiſn, or Sea- 


7. Why do all Things, that are ſtruck with Thunder, al- 
ways fall down and lie on the contrary Parr? Plin. loc. 


The Violence of the Blow tumbles them down in thar 
manner, | % 

8. Why is a Man, who is ſtruck with Lightning, when he 
is awake, found with his Eyes winking, or half clos d; and 
a Man ſtruck when aſleep, with his Eyes broad open? Plin. 
loc. citat. | | £7 þ > 

This Obſervation is not always true. But when it does 
happen, the reaſon is, becauſe the Bodies, blaſted by Lighr- 
ning, =_ ſtiff in an Inftant, and continue exactly in the 
ſame Site they were in before : The Man awake, with Eyes 
winking and half - ſnut for Fear: the Sleeper, waken'd by the 
ſuddain Noiſe. 7 

9. Why was it not permitted ro burn the Body of a Man 
thus flain ? Plin. loc. citat. 

Becauſe, tho? they held that the purging Fire of the fune- 
ral Pile cleans'd the Soul of irs contracted Filth, yer they 
deſpair'd that ſo great Pollution would ever be admitted into 
their Society. And this too was the Reaſon why the Greeks 
burnt nor the Bodies of ſuch, as laid violent Hands on their 
own Perſons. Servius in Eneid. 3. Quintil. Declam, 10. 

10. Why did they eſteem ir a piece of Religion to bury ' 
them in the Earth ? Philoſtrat. in Heroic. 

Left Beaſts and Birds of Prey ſhould mangle and devour 
the Body, or the Ferry-man of the Stygian Lake refuſe to 
waft over the wandering Souls, Plin, loc. cit. 


11. Why 
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11. Why are the Wounds of the Thunder · ſtruck colder 
than the reſt of their Body? Plin. ibid. We +; 

Becauſe the Hear in the other Members is only ſuffocated ; 
bur quite conſum'd in the wounded : for all ſuffocared Things 
long retain their Heat: but ſuch as corrupt and waſte by 
degrees, grow tiff and cold immediately Tz 
12. Why were Men blaſted with Lightning never remov'd, 
bur bury'd in the very Place where they were ftruck, where- 
ever it happen d to be? ' 1 1 

Becauſe the Law of Numa forbade Funeral Rites to be 

id ro a Man kill d by Lightning: which would have been 
in ſome Meaſure done, if the Body had been removd, and 
carry'd from the Place where ir lay. 5 

13. Why did they bury the Body of ſuch a Man, by heap- 
ing up Dirt over it ? 

. 2 they believ d that to touch ir would offend the 
. = were the Augurs permitted to handle ſuch 
ies TS | 

Becauſe Holineſs becomes the Holy. Sacros ſacra de- 
eent. | | 4 
15. Why were the Places that were blaſted by Lightning, 
hedg'd in and inclos'd around ? = 

Leſt a ſacred Thing ſhould be trampled on unawares, 

16. What means Lucan by this Verſe, 


Incluſum Thuſco veneratur ceſpite fulmen ? 


Becauſe the Place was immediately eſteem d Sacred. 

17. For what reaſon was it thought ſo? | 

| 2 believ d that God ſeem'd to conſecrate ir to him© 
ell, — ; 

18. What then was their Opinion of a Perſon who was 
killd by Thunder ? | 

They ſeem to have had the ſame Opinion of him too : 
for Artemidorus held that a Man, kill'd in that manner, was 
not polluted, but ought to be worſhip'd as a God. 

19. Why is the Money melted, and the Bag untouch'd : 
and in like manner the Sword, while the Scabbard receives 
no Damage ? Seneca in Quæſt. Nat. lib, 1. Q. 31. 

Becauſe of the ſubtile Force of the Lightning, which paſſes 
through ſome Things; tho' ſuch as are denſe, and reſiſt 
is Force, ir inſtantly tears ro pieces. 


ac: Why 
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by are Metals melted by Li in a 
. the r > n 


citat. : | 
Dieeauſe of the Arſenical Spirits, that are in the Lightning : 
Pies tho Oda of Moy cen render Mende Bet ge 


2 ſmall quantity of Arſenick. | | 
© 21, Why dee the Wine tay in a broken Veſſel > Senec. 


 Becaule ir is congeal'd b the nitral Spirits. 3 
22. — — not char Sti * re ns _ 
ambient Air, at length overcome the nitral. 4 
„ and even pernicious > Senec. 
| 5 . 3: : : . 
By reaſon of the Virulence of the Arſenick, thar the Wine 
| has conceiv'd : For Wines will retain ſomething of Sulphur, 
as we cop th — — in — by Ligh Por. > 
Why is the Venom of Serpeves t awa tning ? 
Becauſe Lightning conſames ir : Thus the Poyſon of Scam- 
mony abates by the bare Steam of Sulphur : , conti- 
* ſome time, totally _ awa SO Virrue, 
y are ſome Things rurn d black by Lightning 
1 being burnt, they retain the ſooty Marks of the 
ire. | 
Why are ſome things diſcolour'd © | 
Becauſe there is a leſs Portion of Sulphur in the Light- 
ning, and a greater of ſome other Combuſtible : For Fire 
alone gives Iron a violet Colour, and the Foils that are put 
under precious Sdones are colour d by Fire only. | 


To all which I add har Nardins relates of the Wife of a 
certain Apothecary at Florence, who had been blaſted with 
Lightning, bur was ſtill living in his Days, and who, after that 
Misfortune had happen d to her, became, of a very cold Tem- 
perament, as ſhe had been before, to be of a Conſtitution ſo 
extreamly hor, that ſhe could ſcarce endure ro wear any 
Cloarhs, tho ever fo thin: Of which he gives this Reaſon : 
Becauſe, ſays he, that moſt ſubtile Fire conſam'd immedi- 
ately the fu ous Humidity that had been long ſtagnating 
in her Members, and imprinted and left behind ir ſome of irs 
own firy Quality. | 1 


28 — — — 
* — 
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245 Wich that quick Strength, how theſe fierce Motions riſe, 
That break our ſtrongeſt Tow'ns, our Towns infeſt, 
Demoliſh Hotsxs, ruin Man and Brasr 27 
That ſplit our Tn RAS, and rage o er al che Wood, 
I will explain, and make my Promiſe good. 
259 Firſt den; S 
From dark, thick Crouns, and rhoſe built yaſtly hugh : 
For when the ſtniling HR AVN“ ſerene and clear, 
Or thinly clouded, we no Taunpdas hear: 
But now ev't Senſe aſſures no Smiles adorn, = 
255 No Sr ſerene, while — 1 RUNDER'S born: 
Bat arhick Ct.ovp oer · ſpreadꝭ Heavm threat ning Face; 
As if the Shades of Hxrx had left their Place, 
And fill'd the arched Sxrzs > ſb thick the Niaur, 
So dark the horrid C Tout, and 6 affrig ! 
260 Befides;'xt Sz dark Crovys do often fall, 
As Streams of flowing Prren, and fpread er all, 


Far 
NOTES. ZH, 


uiring into the Cauſe of Thun- I cap. ult. For of this dry Exh C 
— be © , that lation Wind is made in Air, 
never thunders. the 


Sy] Earthquakes within the Earth: 
'1 Showers, Tempeſts, Thunder ant 
Lightning in the Clouds; 

2856. But a thiek, &c.] Theſe 
4. V. Lucretius has before in 
Book. IV. v. 172. 

280. At Sea, &c. J Sir R. Pack- 
more excellent riprion of a 
Storm at Sea, will illu this 
Puſſage of Lucrerius : 


agging Wombs Tow in 
r depend, | 
Which ferupgling Flames, aud 


Broogel Winds their - 
8 | Breath and Vigour prove, 
of Rain. This is contain'd inf And-thro' the Heav'ns the un- 
1 | | wieldy Tempefts ſhove : 
252. For when, &.] The ſame O'ertharg'd with Stores of Hea- 
Matter compoſes Wind, Thun-f v'ns Artillery, 
der, Lightning, and Earthquakes, They groan, and pant, and la- 
that is to ſay, a dry Exhalation,} bowr up the Sky : - 
Lou. 
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Far from the darken'd Sky; and, ſwoln with Rar, 
And Storms, they draw behind a dreadful Train 

Of Taunpzr-Cracxs, which oy, tans Marn. 

265 Ev'n we on Earth all ſhake, with Terrour aw'd, 

We ſeek for Shelter, nor dare peep abroad, 
Therefore theſe Cx ons, that ſpread o'er all the Sky, 
Muſt needs be thick, and all built vaſtly high: 

For elſe they could not ſtop deſcending Lickr, 

270 Nor check the Rars, and bring ſo thick a Nicur ; 
Nor ſuch great FLoops, nor ſo much Warzx, yield, 
As ſwell our Sr Rx Kaus, and ſpread o'er ey'ry Field. 

Theſe Wins and Firss, when ſpread o er all the Sky, 
Make Taxunpzxs roar, and the wing'd LicaTnxin fly. 

275 Por I have taught before that CLoups contain 
A mighty Store of Fizz, and much they gain 
From the Sun's Heat, and the deſcending Rars, 
Theſe when the Wi xp has forc'd to narrow Place, 

And 9 ſome Sparkles from the warxr Frame, 

c 


280 And cloſely mixes with the gather'd FLAux, 
» 5 $ Y - 3 Ir 
3 NOTES. 
Loud Thunder, livid Flames, be no Thunder, except in thick 
and Stygian Night, | and deep-belly'd Clouds, that the 
Compounded Horrours, all the | Matter that.compoſes it may be 
Deep affright: included within them : For what 


Rent Clouds, a Medley of | Pliny ſays to the contrary, Ca- 
Deſtruction ſpout 3 |tilianis prodigiis Pompeiano ex 
And throw their dreadful En-] municipio M. Herennium decu- 
trails round abour : rionem ſereno die fulmine ictum 
Ter Fire, and Cataracts fuiſſe: and Horace, who, Car- 
of ; min. lib. 1. ſpeaking of Jupiter, 
Unnat ral Friend ſhip make t af-| ſays, that. he plerumque per pu- 
flict the Main: wi rum tonantesegit equos, volu- 
This Orb's wide Frame with the | cremque currum : Theſe Inftan- 
Convulſion ſhakes, ces, I ſay, are no farther to be 
Oft opens in the Storm, and of : credited, than that Thunder may 
ten cracks: | 2 have ſometimes been 
Horrour, Amazement and De- heard, and * ſeen by 
ſpair appear I Perſons, over whoſe Head the 
In all the hideous Forms that | Sky was clear: but then ſome o- 
Mortals fear. | ther Part of the Horizon muſt 
have been cover'd with Clouds, 
266. Seek for ſhelter,) Sueto-|from which the Thunder and 
nius ſays of Tiberius, that he was | Lightning broke our, | 
frighted at the Noite of Thun-] 273. Theſe Winds, &c.] The 
ger, that he ran to hide himſelf Poet having taught, that Light- 
in Caves and Cellars. ning is generated in thick and 
2868. Muſt needs, &c. ] It is |high-built Clouds ; he now in 
therefore evident, that can [theſe 22. v. farther ſhews, then 
; | the 
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I whicls, and then within the 'Crovp retires ; 
And, rumbling, forges there, and points, the Fraxs : 
This, by the rapid Warzr, or neighb'ring Rar, 

Is fir d; for FL Aux is rais'd by either Way. | 
285 Thus when the Wixp, grown hor, till whirls around, 
Or when the furious Frames breaks o'er the Bound, 
Then Tnunpzx, fir for Birth, diſſolves the CLovp, 

And ſhews the glaring Fin xs, and roars aloud: 
The Hzav'ns then crack, as if the Orbs would fall, 
290 And feeble Fx An, and Tremblings fieze on all: 
Then Snow'ns, as if the Arx were chang'd to Rain, 
Fall ſwiftly down, and threaten FLoops again. 
So great the TnunpER-Sronx ns, as if they came 
From the revengeful Cx oups to quench the FLAMx. 


293 


Sometimes external WI xps the CLovps divide, 
And break wide Cavxxxs in their injur'd Side. 


NOTES. 


the Fires and Winds, contain'd 
within the Clouds, oft produce 
Lightning, which is follow'd by 
a roaring Noiſe, a Trembling of 
the Earth, and a violent Shower 
of Rain. For, firſt, ſays he, 
the Clouds contain many Seeds 
of Fire: Secondly, the Wind 
drives and compels thoſe Clouds, 
as it were, into high Mountains, 
and by that means ſqueezes out 
of the Clouds thoſe Particles of 
Fire, by whoſe Contact, or at 
leaſt by the Violence of its own 
Motion, the Wind itſelf is kin- 
dled into Flame : Thirdly, when 
that Wind is thus kindled, the 
1 grown mature, cleaves 
the Clouds, and glares around in 
dreadful Flaſhes : Laſtly, the' 
Thunder roars, the Earth trem- 
bles, Mortals are fiez'd with Con- 
ſternation and Diſmay, and the 
Rain falls with ſuch Violence, as 
if the Heavens were deſcending 
in the Shower. 

287, Then Thunder, &.] 
Milton in Paradiſe Regain'd , 


B. IV. 
Either Tropick now 


'Gan thunder: at both Ends of 
Heav'n the Clouds | 


From many a horrid Rife abor- 
tive pour'd 
Fierce Rain, with Lightning 
mix'd ; Water with Fire | 
In Ruin reconcil'd : Dreadful 
was the Rack 
As Earth and Sky would 
mingle 2 


And Sir R. Blackmore: 


Heav'ns chriſtal Battlements, to 
pieces daſh'd, 
In Storms of Hail were down- 
ward hurl'd : 
Loud Thunder roar'd, red 
Ligntaing flaſh'd, 
And univerſal Uproar fill'd the 
World: 
Torrents of Water, Floods of 
Flame 
From Heav'n in fighting Ruins 


came: , 
At once the Hills, that to the 
CO Woven : s 4 
ere waſh'd with Rain, a 
ſcorch'd with Fire, 95 


295. Sometimes, &c.] In theſe 
4. v. he ſays, that if the Wind, 
that is pent up in the Cloud, 
can not break thro”, it may be 

Mm m m aſfiſt 
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Throꝰ theſe the infant Tnun DR makes its way: 

Theſe W1nps call forth the Fuamzs, and they obey, 
. And ſometimes too a Wind unkindled flies; 
300 Bur kindles in its Paſſage thro' the Skies; | 


Lofing ſome hea 
Which conld nor 


ParrTs it us'd to bear, 
ifrly cut the middle Air; 


And garh'ring others of convenient Frames, 
Which join, and fly with vb=*2, and raiſe the FLA: 


305 As BALLSs of LzaD, wuen ſnot with mighty Porce, 
Their ſtubborn, their ungentle, Pax rs divorce, 
And, ſoſten d, melt in middle of their Courſe. 


8 


Sometimes the Fox r of the SrRoxx may raiſe 


Quick S 


of FI RR, and make a mighty Blaze: 


310 For by the Stroke ſmall SruxAus of Lenr may ſpring 
Both from the ſtriking, and the injur d, Thing: 
As from cold Fuint and STzzx bright Syanxs appear; 
They fly the Blow, and leap to open Air. 


And thus the Crovps, if 


convenient Fr ams, 


315 May well be kindled, and diſſolve in Frans : 
Nor can the WIN os be cold, becauſe they move 
Thro' ſuch vaſt Sv Aacx, ſtill tumbling from above: 

For, if not kindled by the Frames they meer, 


Ter 


ſure they muſt come warm with mingled Hear, 5 


NOTES. 


aſſiſted by other Winds from 
without: and by whatever Means 
the Cloud be open'd, the Flame, 
that is ripe for Birth, will neceſ- 
farily fall down. 

299. And ſometimes, &cc.) 
Lucretius adds two other ways, 
by which Lightning may be 
* caus'd : the firit in 9. v. For un- 
kindled Wind, ING -<ns of 
a "Cloud, may grow hot and 
take Fire, by the Swiftneſs of irs 
Motion, and the Length of its 
Courſe: Nor is this in the leaſt 
incredible, fince a Ball of Lead, 
driven with mighty Force, wall 
melt as it flies. Thus the Poet: 
and tho' the Inſtance he brings, 
might be confirm'd by ſeveral 
Authorities of the Antient Poets 
and Hiſtorians, yet it ought to 
be reckon'd among the Fables of 
Antiquity; Nevertheleſs no Man 


no means be 


will deny, but that many Things 


take Fire by the ſwiftneſs of their 
Motion. i 3 

30%. As Balls of Lead, & c.] 
This inſtance the Poet brought 
before v. 183. See the Note upon 
It. ; 

303. Sometimes, &c. ] The ſe- 
cond in theſe 12, v. If the Wind 


beat furiouſly upon any Thing; 


the Seeds of Fire may flow toge- 
ther upon the Stroke, as well out 
of the Wind, as out of the Thing 
it ftrikes : Thus the Wind takes 
Fire, and Lightning -is made. 
But that ſuch a Confluxion of 
the Seeds of Fire may be made in 
that manner, is evident from the 
ſtriking of Flint and Iron: And 
the Objection of the Winds be- 
ing cold (tho* even that can by 
ranted, by reaſon 


of the ſwiftneſs of their A" 
0 
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320 The Taunus Force comes thus: For, while it lay 
Confin'd in CLoups, it rave to break away: 
Ar laſt prevails, and flies with mighty Force; 
And hence ſo great the STRz&NeTH, id ſwift the Cours ! 
As mighty Wz1cars from ſtrong Barrsr x thrown, 
325 Which break the WazLs, and ſhake the frighred Town. 


Beſides 
And there 


its Paxrs are ſmall, and quick the Brows, 
fore meets with nought that can oppoſe : 


No Staps can hinder, and no Lets can Ray i 
The cloſeſt Ponxs will yield an open Way: 
330 And hence ir flies with ſuch a mighty Force; 


And hence fo 


tthe STRENGTH, ſo quick the Cours: 


Beſides; all Wzrgars by Natur downward go; 

Bur when that Morro is increasd by BLow, 

The Swirr Nes, and the Force muſt needs increaſe, 
335 And break, whatever dares reſiſt, with Eaſe. 


NOTES. 


of no Weight: for the Nature of 
Iron is full as cold, yet Fire will 
ſparkle out when we ftrike it. 
320. The Thunder's, See.) 
Hitherto he has treated of the 
Nature and Generation of Thun- 
der; he comes now to argue 
of its Swiftneſs, and Violence of 
Stroke; which, ſays he, may be 
ather'd and explain'd from what 
as been ſaid already : For Wind 
ſhut up in a Cloud, rages and 
grows hot; ſtruggles on all ſides 
to get out of its Priſon ; and 
therefore, where it finds a Paſſage, 
it muſt of neceſſity burſt out 
with mighty Force and Vio- 
lence: in 6. v. Beſides, it con- 
fiſts of ſmooth and ſmall Par- 
ticles, and therefore paſles thro? 
the void and empty Paſſages of 
the Air: in 6. v. Add to this its 
Weight, and that too very much 
increas'd by Blows : in 4. v. And 
laſtly in 8. v. That it falls from 
a great Diſtance, and therefore 
every Moment increaſes the Swift - 
neſs of its Motion : perhaps too 
it is help'd forward by the Air : 
And what wonder that a heavy 
Body, burſting out with Vio- 


lence out of a cloſe Priſon, and 


Laſtly; 


ſhov'd forward by other Bodies, 
falls e and daſhes to 
pieces all it meets in its way ? 

324. Baliſtz) The Baliſta was 
a warlike Engine, which the An- 
tients made ule of in their Wars 
to ſhoot Darts or Stones: It was 
call'd Baliſta from Þaxw, I caſt. 

326. Beſides, &.] In theſe 6, 
v. he proves the ſwiftneſs of 
Lightning, from the tenuity of 
the Atoms, of which it ava Py 
See B. II. v. 365, where the Poet 
has already prov'd, that Light» 
ning is compos'd of ſmeoth and 
ſubtile Principles : which is the 
Reaſon that nothing can with- 
ſt and the Violence of its Stroke, 

332. Befides, &c.) In theſe 4. 
v. the Poet argues for the ſwift- 
neſs of Lightning, and the vio- 
lence of its Blow, from the De» 
ſcent that is natural to all heavy 
Bodies; to which if any exter- 
nal Force be added, they deſcend 
with yet greater Velocity: But 
2 is a heavy Body ; and 
fa ing rom above, is 1m Wd 
by the 


Force of the ind 2 


Therefore it is not ſtrange, that 
it overturns and tears to pieces 
whatever oppoſes its Paſſage. 

N mm 334%. Laſtly, 


[ 
| 
| 


Laſtly; ſo vaſt a 
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fince TuvnDzss run, 


Their Swiftneſs muſt increaſe in rumbling down : 
For MoT1ons ftill increafing run their Race, 


And all by odd Proportions mend their Pace: 


Or 


Nn 0 


336. Laſtly, &c. ] In theſe 8, v. 
he brings his laſt Argument for 
the Celerity and imperuous Force 
of Lightning, from the great 
Diſtance from whence it comes; 
2 ſays of it, as Virgil of Fame, 
that 


Mobilitate viget, vireſque acqui- 
rit eundo, 4. V. 173. 


Ev'ry moment brings 
New. Vigour to her Flight, new 
Pinions to her Wings. 


It was antiently obſerv'd by thoſe 
who made it their Study to in- 
quire into natural Things, That 
the Motion of all Moveables is 
the ſwifter, the nearer they ap- 
roach to the Place for which 
they are deſign'd : inſomuch that 
they move ſwifteſt of all, when 
they are almoſt at their Journeys 
End. Thus a Stone gives a hea- 
vier Blow to a Plate of Braſs or 
Tin, for Example, when it falls 
upon it from a great Height, 
than it does, when it drops from 
a leſs Diſtance : according to the 
variety of which Diſtance, Ex- 
rience evinces, that the Effect 
varies likewiſe; and that the de- 
ſcending thing gains a dps 
of Gravity, tho' not of Weight. 
This nevertheleſs is deny'd by 
Simplicius, in his Comment u 
on Ariſtotle de Cecelo, lib. 1. 
cap. 35. where he derides this In- 
creaſe of Gravity, and declares 
it a vain Fiction: But we may ask 
him, Why that Stone deſcends ? 
Is it not by reaſon of its Weight? 
And fince nothing is done with- 
out Cauſe, why does it deſcend 
ſwifter this Moment than it did 


the laſt ? It's ſwiftneſs muſt in- 


creaſe either by ſome external or 
internal Cauſe : which laſt can be 
only a more intenſe Gravity : the 
firſt, Lucretius aſcribes, as we 
have ſeen already in the foregoing 
Argument, to the additional an 
like Seeds, that the deſcendin 
Stone meets in its paſſage, an 
that help to drive it down with 
reater Swiftneſs. And, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of Epicurus, 
a more proper Solution of this 
Problem can not be given, O- 
thers again aſcribe it to a certain, 
I know not what, Quatie , that 
the Medium, through which ir 
poten imparts to it: and that 

ill preſſes it more and more : 
Others impure it to the natural, 
ſympathetical and attractive 
Power of the Centre; to which, 
ſay they, all heavy Bodies, the 
nearer they approach, move the 
ſwifter;: According to which O- 
pinion, which is indeed conſonant 
ro many other Experiments in 
Nature, Cowley fings, 


And now the violent Weight of 


eager Love 
Did with more haſte ſo near its 
Centre move. David. 3. 


And if it can not be deny'd, That 
the Air, tho' it be light in its own 
Nature, does nevertheleſs deſcend, 
and inſinuate itſelf into the Pores 
of the Earth, as compell'd by a 
certain Neceſſity ſo to do, by rea- 
ſon of the Impurity it has con- 
tracted, then this Queſt ion is ea- 
ſy to ſolve; For the deſcending 
Stone may be ſaid to be borne 
through the Air, as a Boat tnat 
oes down the River with the 
Stream: And both of them, the 
Air as well as the Stone n 
1. AIT.C 
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340 Or all the Szxvs direct their vi lent Courſe, 

And ſtrike one part with their united Force: 

Or elſe, as thro the Ain they ſwiſtly ro ve, 
Meer Parts which ſtrike, and make them ſwiſter move. 
And when the Pon xs receive the ſubtile Fx, 

345 The Foncnx flies thro, rhe Tarnc remains intire: 

But when it ſtrikes the Sussr ANR, then the Maſs 


Is broken: Thus it melts 


ſtrong Gol D and Bx Ass: 


Becauſe its Pax rs are thin, and ſwiftly ly, 

And enter in, and ſoon diſſolve the Tie. FLO 
359 Now SexING and AUTUMN frequent TuunDzss hear; 

They ſhake the riſing, and the dying Year: 

For W1xTzx yields not Hzar enough; the Winn: 

Flies cold: In SUmMmER, Crovps are too reſin d: 


Bur in theſe middle Quarters all concur; - 82 


355 All Cauſes join to make the TnunpERR rar; 


NO 


ſwiſter when they are near the 
Centre: For the Air is — 
more thick and impure; and 
conſequently has a greater Pro- 
nſity to tend downwards : * 
des, when it is arriv'd on the 
onfines, as, I may ſay, of it's 
Journeys End, it is ſwallow'd u 
and ingulph'd as by a certain 
Violence, and imparts the ſame 
3 to its Companion in the 
all. 

40. Or all, &c.] For the Seeds 
of Thunder, like thoſe of other 
Things, wander undetermin'd to 
any certain Place, but being dri- 
ven by that length of Violence, 
are determin'd, and mov'd in a 
direct Line. | 

344. And when, 8c. J But 
Lightning does not break inPieces 
all that ir falls upon: for all rare 
Bodies remain ſafe and unhurt, 
becauſe the ſubtile Fire finds a 
free Paſſage thro' their Pores : 
It diſſolves ſolid Bodies, as Braſs, 
Gold, &c. becauſe it ſtrikes into 
their ſolid Corpuſcles, and bein 
once enter'd into their Pores, an 
not finding a Paſſage out, it diſ- 


Joins the very Principles, melts} 


Becauſe 
TES, | 


Metals, and reduces Stones into 
— 8 : | a Ir 

o. Now Spri e.] In 
—— e 22. v. the Past 172 the 
ſourth Queſtion which we pro- 


pos'd above in the Note on v. 


226. and inquires into the Rea- 


ſon, why it thunders more fre- 


quently in the Spring and in Au- 
tumn, than either in Winter or 
Summer ? [| Bur this muſt be ta- 
ken to be meant only of ſome 
Countries of Italy] And the 


reaſon is, ſays he, becauſe, ſince 


Thunder is of a firy Nature, and 
breaks out of thick Clouds, it is 
then moſt to be expected, when 
the Weather is warm, and not 
altogether free from Cold: For 
where there is no Heat, tis in 
vain to look for Fire, and where 


there is too much Heat, it ſuffers - 


not the Clouds to thicken. But 
in the Spring, and in Autumn, 
the Cold and the Heat are blend- 
ed together : Thence proceed 
Clouds, Winds, Fire, and at 
length Tumults and Tempeſts in 
the Air, and from them Thun- 
der and Lightning. 


In 
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Becauſe thoſe Seaſons Haar and Corn engage; 


Boch neceflaey Things | 
That Pants may diſagree 


for Tuunvzx's Rage 
„and raiſe a Wax, 


And Finns, and rapid Wurnrs diſturb the Air. 
360 Por, firft the SexING within its Limits holds 
The coming Hz ars, and the retiring Cor ns: 
When jow'd, andrmizs, maſt Rive, and dei Sight 
[ join mit, ive, ſier t. 
But — Aurunm, Sunmzx's Flames 4 
365 And 1 fights the flying Hzar. 
Theſe are the troubled Szazons of the Year ; 
The Times that Erzmznts go forth to War: 
What Wonder then if frequent Tuunpz flies, 
If frequent Storms diſturb the lower Skies; 
370 Since, fighting, all in doubrful Wars ingage, | 
Here Hzarand FLamss,there Col p and WArxxsõ, rage? 
And hence we know the Na runx of the Frans ; 
And how it works, and whence the Fury came: 
Bur not by reading Tu v, Books inquire = 
375 The Gops Defign by this CIESTTAL FIR; 
Obſerve the moving Frame, and thence preſage 
The Krxpxxss of the Gops, or coming Racs : 


NOTES. 


Tn this Opinion Seneca agrees 
with 9 z and ſo too does 
Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 30. where he 
teaches, that it never thunders 
in Winter and Summer, except 
in as much as mitiore hyeme, 
& axſtate nimboſi, ſemper quo- 
dammodo vernat, vel autumnat ; 
in a mild Winter, and in a clou- 
dy Summer, the Weather is nei- 
ther violently cold, nor violently 
Hor, but partakes in ſome mea- 
ſure of the middle temperatures 
of the Spring, or of Autumn. 
And he 1 this Argu- 
ment, by inſtancing in ſome 
Countries, where by reaſon of the 
extream Cold, as in Scythia, or 
of the violent Heart, as in Egypt, 
it never thunders at all. But of 
theſe Matters you may conſult 
P. Gaſſend. in lib. 10. Laërt. de 
Meteorolog. 

370, Doubtful Wars, ] In the 


Spring, and in Autumn, Heat 


and Cold contend for Maſtery : 
In Summer Heat governs, 
Cold 3 Se) Here cho 
72. ence, &c.] Here 
mer inſults the College of 
Augurs and Soothſayers at Rome, 
wha pretended to teach Divina- 
tion, as if it had been a Science: 
This, ſays he, is to know the Na- 
ture of Thunder, &c. a Science 
not to be met with in your Books, 
that are made up of nothing but 
trifling and falſe Conjectures. 
374. Thuſcan Books] The 
Books that treated of Divination 
were compos'd by the Thuſcans, 
a People of Italy, whom Tages 
had inſt ructed in that Art: from 
him theſe Books were call'd 
Tagetici; and Macrobius ſays 
they were handed about in his 
Days. Of this ge Cicero gives 
us the following Account. Tages 
quidam dicitur in agro Tarqui- 
nienſi, cum terra araretur, & 
ſulcus 
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Or if che Crovns in lucky QAAT EAS ſwell 

- And Tnu nnz break, and wich ſad Onan fell: 

| | | NOTES. 
ſulcus altius eſſet im ex- 


titiſſe repentè, & cum us eſ- 
ſe, qui arabat. Is autem Tages, 
eſt Hetruſco 


ut in libris et Hetry my 
uerili ſpecie dicitur viſus, { 


ili fuifle prudentil. Ejus aſ-} faris : 

_— cum obſtupuiſſet * —.— Indigene dixtre Tagen, qui pri- 
clamoremq; majorem cum admi-| mus : 
ratione edidiſſet, concurſum effe | Edocuir gentem caſus aperire fu- 
quay, rotamque brevi tempore . | 
in eum locum Hetruriam conve- | | 
nifle : tum illum plura locutum | See likewiſe Lucan, lib. 1. v. 530, 
multis —— qui omni, e- 997 —＋. e ee 
J xceperint, literiſq; | 
. ae | Rnd —— 


orationem fuiſſe eam, qui Ha- 
ruſpicina Diſciplina contineretur, 
eam poſtea creviſſe rebus novis 
cognoſcendis, & ad eadem illa 
rincipia referendis. Lib. 2. de 
ivinatione. As they were plough- 
ing in the Tarquinian Field, and 
the Share ſtriking deep into the 
Ground, one Tages is ſaid to have 
| — * on dain woo — _ 
Ear to — Plou 
man : This Tages, as we find in 
the Thuſcan is ſaid to 


were drawn either from "Tokeng 
given by the Gods, or by Men: 
and thoſe given by Men were 
perly call'd Omens, "Cicero fays, 
t the Pythagoreans did not 
only obſerve the Voices of the 
Gods, but of Men lilcewiſe, which 
laſt they call'd Omens: Neque 


have had the Look of a Boy; but 
the Prudence and Wiſdom of old 
Age. The Peaſant diſmay'd at 
the Apparition, ery'd out aloud, 
and People flock'd about him, 

inſomuch that in 7a little time 


the whole Countrey of Etruria 


were got together in that Place: 
bows — one a m_— 
in the Hearing of many ons, 
who writ 2 all his Words: 
The Subject of his Diſcourſe was 
only the Doctrine of Divination: 
whic h afterwards got footing in 
the World by new Additions of 
Knowledge, built on the Princi- 

les he had taught them: Ovid. 

etam. lib. 13. V. 333. | 


Cum 'Tyrrhenus arator 
Fatalem glebam mediis aſpexit in 


arvis, 


m voces Pythagorei 


ſdłum 
obſervabant; fed etiam homi- 


num, quæ omina vocabant, ſays 
he, in lib. 1. de Divinat. Apuleius 
de Deo Socr. ſays: Ita e apud 
Platonem ; ne quifquam arbitre- 
tur, omina eum vulgo loquentũm 
captaſſe: And ſoon after he adds; 
Videmus pleriſque uſu venire, 


qui nimi ominum ſuperſt itione 
non ſemper ſuopte corde, ſed al- 
terius verbo reguntur: Vet other 
Authours reſtrain not the ſigni- 


cation of this Word to the Voice, 


or Utterance of the Mouth only, 
but extend ir to all the Actions of 
Life; making it to fignify the 
ſame with the ovyfloaa of the 
| Greeks, who by that Word un- 
derſtood the foreboding Signs or 


Tokens of proſperous or improſ- 


| Perous Events: Thus, to begi 


n 
with 


— OO 
L — LONGER 


— 


— WC —_— 
0c mare — . — 


— — 


— — — 
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- 380 And hence we know, how irs quick Forces paſs - 


the Bucklers were not 
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Turo cloſeſt Srowes, and melt, or break, the Mass: 
NOTES. | 
with Czſar, we read that Au- Jof Nero, cap. 19. And Tibullus 
contrary to his Cuſtom, | elegantly of th 


| | theſe Stumblings ; 
put on his left Shoo firſt, the 25 n 
d be- O quoties ingreſſus iter mihi tri- 


Day that he narrowly eſcap” ties 

ing kill'd in a Mutiny of the Sol-“ ' ſtiadin 

diers ; And Lampridius recounts | Offenſum in porta ſigna dediſ- 

among the Signs of Alexander's ſe pedem ! | 

future Empire, That the Picture a 

of the Emperour Trajanus, which | And ſuch were the Omens they 
. regarded in going to a Place: but 


mal he, fo One Philip's 187 
vn upon it, whale 
his Mother was ir Libeus of him 
in the Temple: And this Omen 
Feſtus and other Authours call 
caducum „N Spartian 


they likewiſe drew Auguries from 
Accidents at their Departure; as 
if any one who went with an In- 
tention to go to à certain Place, 
us, | return'd on a ſuddain unexpect- 
in the Life of Hadrian, ſays, that edly, and without executing his 
while. he was ſpeaking in Praiſe | Dehign : but this cook place chief- 
of Antoni a Pratexta, [a ly in Sacrifices. Apollonius con- 
Gown worn by the Children off cerning the Ceremonies of the 
its | Goddeſs Trivia, or Diana is thus 
own. Accord, and cover'd his] render d: | 


Rurſus abire pyra | moneo : 
vertere nullug 77638 
Te retro ſtrepituſque pedum, fre 


— 


Omens, when he Te re 
_ | 4 mituſque caninus 

Omina ſunt aliquid : modo, cum | Cogat ; nam facri fiat labor ir- 

decedere vellet, ee 5337 ball 99/201 

d limen digitos reſtitit ita | 

Pliny too ſpeaks of theſe Reimo- 

ra's, theſe; Obſtacles, and hin- 


dring O which he calls \of- | Jerius ; 
ſenſiones um; & Plautus, [crificium Alexandri aut concuſſo 


auſpicia religionem: Ante thuribulo, aut edito gemitu im- 
auf commoratum eſt: n But this was chiefly ob- 
In Tu And in another | ierv'd in ſacred Rites; yet Py- 


where he ſeems to imply, that 
the ſolemn "Myſteries © were 
render'd of no Effect by a Noiſe, 
or any other Interruption. Va- 
lerius Max. lib. 3. cap. 3. Ne ſa- 


* 


Place: An religio tibi objecta ? thagoras gave the like Precaution 
Of like Nature is that, which was 
offer'd to Ortho, going againſt 
Vitellius; when ſome advis'd him 
to defer the Expedition, becauſe 

all ready . 
This Tacitus relates in theſe 
Words: Fuere 8 proficiſcenti 
Othoni moras religionemque non 
conditorum ancilium afferrent. 


See Suetonius likewiſe in the Life 


by a perpetual Symbol: Pa- 
Cor dus ds ImoTyptlag wn prlagpi-. 
8. Of which he adds the Rea- 
on: For the Furies are paſſing 
along. And of greater Moment, 
but not unlike this, is the Ad- 
moniſhment of the Authour of 
human Salvation: Qui aratro 
manum applicuit, ne reſpiciat - 


Moreover , as they nam'd theſe 
Omens, 


— —Sacriſque peractis = 
con- 


„ r 7 i EEE ITS 
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What drives ſwift LioazwNG on, what makes it flow, 


And all the Harm cTIRSTIAL Framss can do, 
NOTES. 


interpretation to an 
they call'd it, religionem 


rejicere, and the Greeks, A- 
This might be con- 
firm'd by many Examples; but 
we have one illuſtrious: indeed in 
the Perſon of Julius Cæſar, who, 
in Africa, as Pc 


TOjuTNy* 


le 4 © we, a+ 

eap'd aſhore, to 
down, and to avert the unlucky 
Omen of that Accident, cry'd 
out, I have thee, Africa. Sue- 
tonius: Cum Cæſar Africa o- 
ram iappuliſſet. & in terram in- 
ſulturus corruiſſet, dixit, ut infau- 
ſtum ex caſu omen averteret, Te- 
neo te Africa. Andithe ſame Cæſar 
always diſeover d an undaunted 
Greatneſs of Soul, and his Mind 
was ſo much ſuperiour to theſe 
Superſtitions, that we ne 
where read that any Omen what- 
ever could deter him from any 
Enterprize, or make him delay 
the Execution of any Defign he 
had reſolv'd to attempt. The 
ſame Suetonius tells us, that tho 
the Victim had eſcap'd from the 
Altar, he would not put off his 
Expedition againſt Scipio and 
Juba, Licet, ſays he, immolan- 
ti aufugiſſet hoſtia, profectionem 
adverſus Scipionem & Jubam non 
diſtulit. To which Seneca alludes 
in Conſolat. ad Marciam, where 
he ſays, tam cito dolorem vicit, 
quam omina ſolebat. Moreover : 
The left Parts of the Body, as 
the left Hand, the left Foot, &c. 
are in many Authours, eſteem'd 
unlucky : but, on the contrary, 
Apuleius repreſents them as O- 
mens of good Succeſs : and ſpealc- 
ing of the left Hand, ſays : 5 pak 
tus æquitatis oſtendebat indici- 


| | us, that when they 
had a Mind to give a favourable 

Omen 
2 ſe 


For. 


um, deformatam manum fini- 
ſtram porrecta palmula ; quæ 
genuina pigritia, nulla calliditate, 
nulla ſolertia prædita, videbatur 
xquitati magis aptior quam dex- 
tera, And Macrobius in Satur- 
nal. lib, 1. cap. 9, Ideo Apollinis 
fimulacra manu dextra Gratias 
2 arcum cum ſagittis ſini- 

ra; quod ad noxam fit pigrior, 
& ſalutem manus promptiot lar- 

iartur > Which the following 

aſſage of Catullus at once illu- 
ſtrates and explains: | 


Hæc ut dixit, Amor ſiniſtra a- 
manti 

Dextram ſternuit approbatio- 
nem, f 


After which he adds: 
Nunc ab auſpicio bono pro- 


fſecti, _ 
Muruis animis amant, aman- 
tur. 


But theſe Omens properly re- 
late to the Actions of human 
Life : And the Antients had be- 
fides ſome more occult and ſecret 
Omens, which they took from 
Things, from Days, from Names, 
and even from Places and Cloaths: 
To Things ſeem to relate the O- 
mens that were taken to be un- 
lucky, as Shipwrecks, and the Re- 
mains of them : and thoſe Things 
chiefly which from ſome unfor- 
runate Accidents have given Riſe 
to Proverbs; as Aurum Toloſa- 
num, and Equus Sejanus : which, 
becauſe they are ſo well known, 
I purpoſely forbear to explain : 
But I can not omit a remarkable 
Paſſage in Virgil, which makes 
much to our Purpoſe, and which 
that Poet, who was deeply read 
in rhe Augural and Pythagorean 

Nnan Doctrine, 
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Dodtrine, has ſecretly veil 
this g Tor 4 4258 


Seni N 8 
e ro i as Ne Fir 
m the Ao wn Tk — Troy, 


were unlucky to her, he has'in 
nuated that they were ſo by a 2 


e the following 


Wungrs Leeteres Iliacis eregts 
Ferks Juber, * ſignis aurq- | Erig 


que rigen 


01 Arne Helenz, quos 


| Len mam yup * inconcęſ- 


Extu ee tris 1. V. 85K 


le. Jonum. 651 . 
And ſoon after ; v. FR 

Dona ferens pelago, & flammis 
reſtantia Trojza. 


This Statius underſtood, and has 
imitated lib. 2, Thebaid. 


Nec mirum: nam tu infauſtos, 
donante marito, 

Ornatus Argiva geris, dirumque 
monile 

Hermiones. Longa eſt ſeries, ſed 
nota malorum 

Perſequar, unde noyis tam ſæva 


potentia donis. 


The Beltof Pallas too ſtrengthens | 
this Opinion: For Mneas would 
have ſpar'd the Life of the pro- 
Krate Turnus, had not that un- 
lucky Token, which Turnus had 
taken from the ſlain Pallas, call'd 
afreſh to his Remembrance, and 
renew'd his Grief for, the Loſs of 
his deareft Friend : 


Stetit acer in armis 
FX neas, volvens oculos, dextram- 
1 repreſſi it: 


Et jam jamque magis cundian-| 


tem flectere ſerxmo 


Ceaperar ; infælix numero cum 


ha ingens N N 
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na, & notis fulſerunt cingu- 


| eels pperh vigue quem vul- 


Straverat, atque humeris inimi- 

eum Inſigne gerebat. 

Ille oculis pam ſxvi monu- 
menta dolori 


ien 
1 #: "Tune hie ſpoliis in- 


nears midi? Pall wen. 


Homer, in like manner, de- 
Achilles ſwell ing with 


a 


Pattochus. As to the Days, 
ch'as were noted for any Over“ 


forrunate Event , were call'd 
religiof, nefaſt i, and arti : or 35 
which ſee Ageltius,'lib: 1. c 
who there full handles chis aae- 
ter: 1d Thich I will wy add 
this PaMage our of Tacitus, lib: 2. 
Hiſtor. Fitheſti õminis Ioco ac- 
um eſt, quod maximum Pon- 
rificatum adeptus Vetellius de 

eremoniisx V. Cal. Aug. edixi 
A ons inſauſto die Cre- 

— Allienſiq; cladibus. Of 
Natnes, ſome Were Omens of Pro- 
ſperity and Digturnit2; others, 
of the contrary! Craſſus, Vale- 
rigs,” Mactobins, Lucius, Lucris, 
| were Names 'foreboded Good. 
Phautus in Perf. Luc. Nomen at- 
que Omen quantivis eſt pretii: 
Dor, Si te eam mihi quoque Lu- 
cridem conſido fore re. Furius, 
Hoſtilius, Macer, were ill Names. 
Martial. lib. 3. Epigram. 22. 


uinqtum pro Dec imo, pro Craſ- 
V ſo, Kepkile, Macrain 7: 
Ante ſalutabat Rheror Apol- 
lonius, hs 


See likew iſe Feſtus in Lacu Lu- 


crino. Nor may we omit 1 


Gellius, who Lib, 1. WW. * . 


at ht of 


Fury, 
15 Hector had taken 
u 


12 in Battel, or any the like 
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For if cheſe BSH were throwh by Gobs above, 
* G LR FR Rix ord BY Gol above, 


e Were TRE, PROPER 2? 1 Jo 
C 21942-- mom N 97 5 f. 8 4 0 
yt: Cavenda igitur non im- f aliquid de Gehennæ ignibus au- 
This Paſſage is in the 
TIA pi - to — no doubt 
or Advecatus cent i u: og r. Tertullian, as man 
pereſſe dicat, Places were held ot a Wes in that Father _ 
i+384- ot if, &c.] Here the 


Names, or ſot᷑ ch Post takes away the Thund 
polluted "FP: from e the other Gods. 
ther — Sow = 7 — m not to 2 
| Name.: * rugently as it were to 
mihi 8 in Epidamno viſh' they did: and — p 


as... And':Petrongus.: Epidamni time he overtbrows the whole 
& | Nvctrine ofithe Thuſcans ; For, 
ig. it be nog che Gods who dart 
the, Thunder, there can be no Di: 
vanation. by, Thunder: And if 
they do, why do they let the 
Wicked eſcape, and often deſtroy 
the Innocent ? What does it avail 
the Thunderer,, to launch his 
0 upon uninhabited Deſarts ? 
That, when he throws his uner- 
ring Shafts into the middle of the 
Sea ? Or upon the bare Tops of 


nal. -lib. 1, where Germari cus 


tum ad — & formidoloſio- 
m hoſtium credebat. Neque 
ratorem auguratis & vetu- 


Cloaths or Garments we have an 
Inſtance in Q. Curtius, who be- 
liey'd them ominous, and even to fare many Things ſpoken. ſatiri» 
porterid the Change of age, in cally, and many by way of Deri- 
2 inaſmuch as he af- fon 


cluded in 47. v. in which there 


On... . 4 a p | 
Hed and took delight tn wean 4 Gods above] For the Tbuſrad 


foreign, or Perſian Dreſy.: To 
which the judicious Tertullian 
ſeems to allude: Vides, ſays he, 
quaſdam & capillum croco ver- 
tere: Pudet eas etiam nationis 
ſux, quod non Germania aut 
Gallia procreatæ ſint. Ita patri- 
am capillo transferunt. Male ac 
peſſime fibi auſpicantur flanimeo 
capite. Where by flammeo pies, 
he means that perpetual Fire, fjthis Phyſical Reaſon: The Fires 
which in another Place he calls fof the three higheſt. Planets, ſazg 
ignem jugem. St. Jerome im like Apr, the Earth, bear the 
manner, Ne caput gemmis one- |Name of Lightning: but chiefly 
res, net capillum irrufes, & ei [that of the three, which is plac'd 
| Nanan 2 between 


Books taught, that Jupiter gave 
— Sn; 4 Gods . — Thi 
der down.upon the Earth. Plin, 
lib. 2, cap. 32. Arnobius, p. 122, 
non FOE poteſtatem 
jaciendi ſui fulminis permiſit. 
$5. The proper Arms of Jove; 
by Jupiter is ſaid to be the Au- 
thour of Thunder and Light- 
ning, Pliny. lib. 2, cap. 20. gives 


— 
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© Why do che daring Wicxzp ſtill provoke, 
Why ſtill fin on, ſecure from Tubxpzn's Stroke? 
Why are not ſuch ſhor thro', and plac d on high, 8 


As ſad Examples of Impiety, 
390 That Men may fin no more, no more defie ? 


NOTES. 


And 


between the two others, that is to] been Kain's with ſome Pollu- 


ſay, of Jupiter: becauſe, partici- 

orig of the exceflive Cold and 
Moitkure of the Circle of Saturn, 
which is above him, and of the 
immoderate Heat of Mars, that 
is next under him, he, by that 
means, diſcharges the Superfluity 
of either: And hence it is com- 
monly ſaid, That Jupiter is the 
Darter of Lightning. But Seneca, 
much better than our Poet, and 
with more Analogy to Truth, 
takes not away the Thunder 
from Jupiter, when he ſays, that 
Jupiter indeed is not the Darter 
of Thunder : but all Things are 
order'd in ſuch a manner, that 
even the Things, that are not 
made by him,are not made with- 
our Cauſe and Reaſon, which are 


tion, a 
386. Why do, Sce.] Seneca 
3 this Queſtion 10 a few 
ords : Quare Jupiter, aut fe- 
rienda trantit, aut innoxia ferit ? 
And the laſt Exceptions, which 
Lueretius brings againſt Provi- 
dence, are draun from that com- 
mon Obſervation ; Good Men are 
oppreſt with Trouble, and Mi- 
ſer y, ſubject to all the Rage and 
Violence of the Wicked; whilſt 
the Impious ſwell with the Glo- 
ries, and revel in the Delights of 
Life: This has been the Subject 
of many ſollicitous Difquifitions : 
Diſputes have been - multiplied ; 
and ſome have been as induſtrious 
to yindicate the Methods of Pro- 
vidence from all ſeeming Ir 


his: The Force and Power of|larities,as others to defame them, 


them is his Permiſſion : For tho” 
he make them not now himſelt, he 


wasthe Cauſe, that they are made: 


Interim hoc dico. fulmina non 
mitti à Jove, ſed fic omnia dif- 

fira, ut etiam ea, quæ ab illo 
non fiunt, ſine ratione non fiunt, 
que illius eſt: Vis eorum illius 


lla nunc non facit, fecit ut ſie- 
rent; fingulis non adeſt, ſed ſig- 
num, & vim, & cauſam dedit 
omnibus. Thus Seneca in lib. 2. 
Nat. Quæſt. 49. who is miſtaken 
only in the true Name of the firſt 
Divine Cauſe. Horace; 


u parum caſtis inimica mittes 
3 Fulmina lucis. 


And according to the Doctrine 
of the Tagetick Books , nothing 
was ever blaſted with Fire from 


| permiſſio eſt : nam etſi Jupiter] req 
I 


Some have ſent us to look for Re- 
tribution in another World, and 
indeed this is an eafie way of 
ſolving the Difficulty, and with 
little Pains deducible from the 
immortality of the Soul, which I 
have already aſſerted. Bur be- 
cauſe to look beyond the Grave, 
uires a ſharp and ſteddy Eye, 
I ſhall obſerye the Reaſons of the 
Philoſophers, and propoſe what 
Plutarch has excellently deliver'd. 
And here we muſt rake notice, 
that only that part of the Objec- 
tion, which concerns the proſpe- 
rity and impunity of the Wick- 
ed, ſeems formidable, and con- 
cluding ; for all thoſe Men we ge- 
nerally call Good, as their own 
Conſcience will tell them, deſerve 
thoſe Afflictions which the moſt 
miſerable have endur'd. Andupon 
this the Poets, Orators, and Hi. 


Heaven, but what had before ſ ſtorians have been very copious. 


Tong 


Book VI. 


And why does heedleſs Lrcurmin blaſt the Goon, 

and 2 his Bones, or cruddle all his Blood 2 * 
NOTES. 
To s, ue, bt de, 88 Nene tar he might 
Karel 5 bor S hig ze — — cos wank 1 — 
- 01 ne. lege i b. neee 
Aal chat Fears an oufies axe t 

1 dare to ſay no Gods direct this | neceſſary Products of irreligious 
R in 7 but makes ſuch the 
For Villains proſperous diſtract | gp y Means of e Happi- 
my Soul. | | neſs, and perfect Serenity of Mind: 
W RT who is moſt delighted with the 
ſays Ariſt ophanes: and Diago-| moſt pleafing Phytick, and would 


ras reſolyed to be an Atheiſt, as 
Empiricus delivers , becauſe he 
did not ſee Vengeance, fall pre- 
ſently on the perjur'd Perſon, 
and conſume him; Velleius Pater- 
culus er the long and 
quiet Reign of Oreſtes, as a con- 
vincing Proof, that the Gods di- 
rected him to murther Pyrrhus; 
and approv'd the Action: and 
Martial has. contracted. all the 
Force of the Argument into one 
Epigram. 


Nullos eſſe Deos, inane Cœlum 
Affirmat Selius, probatq; quod ſe 
Factum, dum negat hac, videt 
beatum. | 


Seneca in his Treatiſe, Cur 
Malis bens & Bonis male; cum 
ſit Providentia, talks much of 
the Privilege of Sufferings, that 
to afflict argues Care, and Kind- 
neſs; and, in ſort, thinks this a 
great Commendation of Vertue, 


Tis ' deere Jer Je Meg · 
el eher ZI X&v 
A⁰νν t 


Th' Immortal Pow'rs have Sweat 
near Virtue plac'd. 


But this is not the way to an- 
ſwer the Demands of an Epicu- 
rean, to ſatisfie his Doubts, who 
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| rhink him cruel,who makes uſe of 


Saws-and Lances, when à gentle 
Cordial would reſtore the Patient 
to his Health ; we muſt therefore 
look for other Anſwers, and Plu- 
tarch preſents us with enou 
ſome of which have a peculiar 
Force againſt the Epicureans ; 
who confeſs Man to be a free A- 
gent, and capable to be wrought 
on by Example and P , 
Firſt then, Quick Vengeance 
does not blaſt the Wicked, that 
they themſelves might learn Le- 
nity, and not be greedy; to re- 
venge Injuries on others: TiA@* 
r &y0&I! To op010JFrou ' Ge 
tis the end of good Men to be like 
God, ſays Plato; and Hierocles 
laces the Life of the Soul in this 
mitation: Here God ſets forth 
himſelf an Example, and an 
noble and generous Mind wou 
rejoyce to have the Moſt Excel- 
lent for a Pattern of his Actions : 
Lucretius follow'd Epicurus, be- 
cauſe he thought him ſo, and the 
reſt of his Admirers make his 
fancy'd Virtues the Ground of 
their Reſpect. This, taken by it 
ſelf, I confeſs, is but a weak An- 
ſwer, fince one Thunder- bolt 
would ſecure them from doing 
Miſchief, whilſt Mercy and For- 
bearance often exaſperate; and, 
becauſe God holds his Tongue, 


had rather be accounted a happy 
Set vant, than a miſerable Son o? 


——5— 
* 


they think he is even ſucha one as 
" nſelyes : but if we conſider it 
| 4 
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5 Th if 
great Objection; as 


poſed 
Fourthty; The impfous pb 
preſently conſum d, ee 
thod: of Providente may BY 55 
d remarkable in their Puh. 
The Hiſtory of Beſſus and 255 
barzanes in Curtius is an exce 
lent Inſtance of this; and amd 
qr, 7 ond us — = 
morable one Belfus, w 
ving kill'd WF and a 
long time coffezzH i it, went one 
570 Sup 7 to ſome 2 
wha ſt h there,” with h 
* pulyd down 4 Swallow 
Net, and bill the young On 
and the Reaſon of ſucki a _ 
0 10 


Bounds ʒ and pride and Luxury 
nech from other Connteice upon 
the Wings of their Triumpllin 
Eagles : Such Alexander ro the 
Periarr ſofrneſs; and, if we loot 
abroad cen thouſand nee oc- 


cus, and preis upon 1155; Cedre 


. 3 64 


ger à deſart Pran, 
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NOTES. 
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Motion as 12 i f Liber- 
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Impedumengs., 


| 2 | 405. Why when, &c,] The 5 


395 · ade c.] In 
48 is che Effect of natural 


.| Cauſes, and not made by the 

"| Gods : for if it were, they would 

not be ſq laviſh of their Bolts, ag 

* throw them * — 4 2 
rts: ot Jupiter 
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Does he deſcend to take the ſurer imm 
Ar nearer diſtance then, and dart the Frams ? (theſe ? 
Why ftrike the F.oops > What mean ſuch BorLrts as 
47o Is it to check the Fury of the Sxas ? | 
Poor weak Deſign! The troubled War RS roar, 
| vex'd by whirling Frames, ſtill rage the more - 


Theſe Bol rs, or not: if willing, tell me why 


Beſides : this 7 v « is willing Men ſhou'd ly = : 


415 The TaunDts is roo SuBTILE for our Eye ? 
If not; why does he ſhow the threat ning Licur? Y 


And why o erſpread the Heay'ns with Croups and 


Nrcurt ? 


And make a Norss, and give us Time for FLIGHT? 


4 - 


Befides: how can theſe FLAMES at once be thrown 


420 Todiff rent Parts ? Or is it never done ? 


Does Foy at once but throw a ſingle one ? 


NOTES. 


Aut cum terribili percuſſus ful- 
mine civis —- +0 

Luce ſerenanti vitalia lumina li- 
quit. 

For they held that Thunder, in a 

clear and unclouded Sky, was an 


evincing Proof of a Deity, and a 


certain Preſage of ſome extraor- 
dinary Event: Cicero, in great 
Indignation againſt the Atheiſts 
of his Days, and _— of this 
Accident, cries out : Negemus 
omnia, comburamus annales, fi- 
a hæc eſſe dicamus ; quidvis de- 
nique potius, quam Deos res hu- 
manos curare, fateamur? Lib. de 
Dena hy ſtrike, Ke. Wh 
409. y ſtrike, &cc. 

does he throw his Bolts on —— 
Thing that is not guilty of ſome 
Crime? Thus Cicero, lib. 2. 
de Divinatione. Quid enim pro- 
ficit, cum in medium mare ful- 
men jacit Jupiter? Quid cum in 
altiſſimos montes ? Quod ple- 
rumque fit. Quid cum in deſer- 
ras ſolitudines ? Quid cum in ea- 
rum gentium oras, in quibus 
hæc ne obſervantur quidem ? 
And to the ſame purpoſe Ariſto- 


phanes, Negix. If Jupiter's Bolts, 


Fond 


ſays he, are aim'd againſt the per- 
jur'd, how comes ir to Pals, that 
neither Simon, Cleonymus, nor 
Theodorus are blaſted by 'that 
celeſtial Flame ? They, who are 
rjur'd with a Witneſs ! Why 
oes his own Temple, why does 
Sunion, the Promontory of At- 
tica, and why do mighty Oaks, 
rather feel the Effect of the Fire? 
No doubt, becauſe they are all 
rjur'd. 

413. Beſides, &c. ] In theſe 6. 
v. he, by way of dilemma, pro- 
poſes two other wonderful — 
ments to deprive Jupiter of his 
Thunder. Either he would have 
us avoid his Bolts, or he would 
not: If he would, why is his 
Thunder ſo ſubtile, and ſo ſwift, 
that we can not perceive it com- 
ing, and get out of its way? 
And if he would not, why does 
he give us notice before hand of 
its coming, by overcaſting the 
Air with gloomy Clouds, by the 
grumbling of his Thunder ? &c, 

419. Beſides, &c. ] In theſe 5. v. 


he argues ſixthly, That Thun- 


der muſt be the Effect of Nature, 

fince it thunders in ſeveral Places 

at the ſame time; a Task too 
laborious. 
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Fond Fancy! For, as Raty, fo Licutnins, flies 
To many Parts at once, and breaks the Skies. 


425 Thoſe of his FzxLLow-Gops, and of his own 5 


Nay more: Why does he beat the Tzmerts 5 


Why does he hurt, and break the ſacred Sroxs d 

Why break the curious STATVx, ſpoil the Grace, 

And. wound with firy Bonrs the ſacred Fack ? 
Why does he ſeldom ſtrike the humble Pr Alx, 


430 But blunt his Fixzs on Hits and Rocxs in yain 


And 


NOTES. 


laborious for any one Jupiter. 
But let us hear, Seneca delivering 
the Opinion of the Antients up- 


on this Matter: They did not 


believe, ſays he, that a Jupiter, 


like him we worſhip in the Ca- 
itol, darred his unders with 
is Hand: but they meant the 
Mind and Spirit, who is the Ma- 
ket, Lord and Ruler of this 
Mundane Syſtem, to whom every 
Name agrees: The Thuſcans too 
therefore held that Thunder is 
ſent by Jupiter, becauſe nothing 
is done without him. Ne hoc 
quidem crediderunt, Jovem, qua- 
lem in Capitolio, & in cæteris 
edibus colimus, mittere manu 
fulmina 3 ſed eundem, quem nos 
Jovem, intelligunt, cuſtodem re- 
ctoremque univerſi, animum, ac 
ſpiritum, mundani hujus operis 
dominum, & artificem, cui no- 
men omne convenit. Idem Etruſ- 
cis quoque viſum eſt : & ideo ful- 
mina a Jove mitti dixerunt, quia 
fine illo nihil geritur. L. 2. Q. 
424. Nay more, 6&c.] Int 
7. v. he argues ſeventhly to this 
Purpoſe: If Thunder were di- 
rected by the Will of the Gods, 
is it credible they would beat 
down their own ſtately Temples ? 
Would they daſh to pieces ſuch 
elaborate Statues, the very Ma- 
ſter- pieces of Polycletes ? A poor 
mean-ſpirited Revenge! The Poet 
peaks this by way of Ridicule. 
429. Why does, &c.] In theſe 
two Verſes he argues eightly : 
That it is but reaſonable to be- 


lieve, that Thunder is produc'd 
by natural Cauſes, ſince for the 
moſt Part it falls on the higheſt 
Mountains. Doſt thou nor ſee, 
ſays Artabanus, the Unkle of 
Xerxes, that God ſtrikes with his 
Lightning the largeſt Animals 
nor ſuffers them to grow inſolent, 
and that he leaves the leſs unhurt; 
Doſt thou not ſee that his firy 
Darts always throw down the 
moſt lofty Edifices, and the tal- 
leſt Trees? For God takes de- 
light to depreſs and humble the 


haughty, Herodotus, lib. 6. And 
Horace agrees with Lucretius 
———Feriant altos 


Fulmina montes: 


Of which Seneca gives a Phyſical 
Reaſon, and ſays ; That the Tops 
of the Mountains, being oppolite 
to the Clouds, are expos'd ro 
ſtand the Brune of every Thing 
that falls from Heaven; ſo that 
they intercept the Lightning 1a 
its Courſe. 
Thus Lucretius concludes his 
Diſputation concerning this ama- 
zing Meteor; which miade no 
ſmall Part of the Religion of the 
Antient Romans, whoſe many- 
ſuperſtitious Opinions, concern- 
ing Thunder and Lightning will 
not improperly find a Place here; 
and therefore I promiſe my ſelf, 
that the Reader will not be diſ- 
leas'd ro ſee them at one view, as 
1 find them collected by Nardi- 
us, p. 452. in his 27th accurate 
Animadverſion on Lucretius. 
ovg TH 
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Superſtitious Opinions 
OF THE 
ANTIENTS 


CONCERNING 


I jous Or. 
| WEI nions from the Thuſcans, and, ſoon imbibing 
he Preceprs of this new Religion, they com- 
mitted them to the Care of certain Priefts : 
gg! who nevertheleſs, diſmay'd at the Enormity 
of ſome Lightnings, did, at the general Re- 
queſt of the People, repair to the Thuſcan Augurs, from 
whom they had their firſt Inſtructions, to be inform'd what 
thoſe dreadful Sheets of Flame, and Burſts of horrid Thun- 
der portended: For the Thuſcans, as Diodorus Siculus, lib, 6. 
Cap. 9. witneſſes of them, having imploy d much Time in 
ſearching into the Cauſes of natural Events, and in the Study 
af Theology, were of all Men the moſt knowing in the In- 
| retation of Lightning: inſomuch, ſays he, that, even to 
this Day, almoſt the whole World admire their depth of Sci- 
ence, and apply to them to be inſtructed in the Art of inter- 
reting that celeſtial Fire. Verrius, the Grammarian, re- 
ares, that theſe Thuſcan Diviners were ſent for to Rome, 
and, being diſaffected to the Romans, wilfally order d undue 
Sacrifices, and ſuch as were diſpleaſing ro rhe Gods: and 
that, by their treacherous Advice, the People of Rome were 
prevail'd on unfortunately to remove the famous * of 
| | oratius 
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ip Place, where, being ſurrounded 
m might never ſhine. upon it: 
liſcover d, they were aceus d be- 


ung convicted of the Perfidy, were 
dog And upon wis Occation was made this ſenary 
Y eric, 


© 


„ 4 * 0 . * 
„ „nnr 11 t ee 
G ” 11:3! 5 g 4 2 71 1 2 * 0 
b 
"27 . 


which v i the Boys in all the Streets of 
Rome. wikis Accident, of the Thuſean Augurs inereas d 
the Credit of the Books of the Sybibe, which, according to 
Servius on En. 6..were kept in the Temple of Apollo, as 
well as of thoſe of the Martians, and of the Nymph Bygois, 
5 — writ the Art of Divination, as practis d by the 
IThuſcans. : 11 ai 


We have already ſpoken in the foregoing Notes of the 
Matter, of which the Antients held Lightning ro eðnſiſt, 
and of the manner of its Generation, Which tis needleſs ro 
repeat in this Place: we likewiſe have faid already, tliat the 
Latines often confounded fulgur and fulmen: and hdw' they 
came to do ſo, Feſtus reaches in theſe Wotds :' Fulger Priſci 
pro ferire dicebant, unde fulgur dictum eſt; fulguratum id, 
quod eft fulmine ictum. And they believ'd there Was no 
other difference between them, than . of more or 
leſs, which among Logicians makes no difference whatever 
of the Species: And we find a remarkable Paſſage in Sene. 
ca, who, after an accurate Diſputation, concludes, by deter- 
mining the Difference between fulgur and fulmen, as fol- 
lows; Ergo, ſays he, & utramque rem .ignem e — 
& utramque rem inter ſe meando diſtare. Fulguratio eſt 
falmen non in terras uſque perlatum & rurſus liter dicas, 
fulmen eſſe fulgurationem _— in terras perdudtam: Non 
ad exercendum yerba hæc diutius pertracto, ſed ur iſta 
cognata eſſe, & ejuſdem notæ, ac naturæ probem; Fulmen 

eſt quiddam plus, quam fulguratio: vertamus iſtud; ful. 
guratio eſt pene fulmen. Nat. Quæſt. lib. 2. cap. 21. And 
in Queſt, 57. of the ſame Book: Et, ut breviter dicam, 
ſays he, quod ſentio, fulmen eſt fulgur intentum: Arid lib. 
citat. Queſt. 16. Quid ergo inter fulgurationem & fulmen 
intereſt > Dicam: Fulguratio eſt late ignis explicitus: Ful - 
men eſt coactus ignis, & impetu factus. 
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Nature of either Fire under the Veil of Fables, . 


-vertheleſs* Servius accurately {upon the 
Paſſage ge of Virgil, which I am i - make Pt 
for rhe better nderſtanding of What follows : 8 " 
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\Infula Sicaniam juxta latũs her — OY 
ram uber rn, & Oyciopum exe 
nam ſubrer exeſa caminis | 
0 == 8 wl ique incudibus ictus 
Auditi — won any ſtriduneque cavernts - 0 
Stricturæ ehalybum, 8 fornacibus ipnis anbelat: e 
| Valeanidomws & — nomine tellus. D 
Nel Ach b E 207 16 CY | 46 
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Whit is thus render | by Dod LM — vi 


"Geared: to Valcun's Name, ante abe | 
Between Sicilia's Coaſt and Lipare; | | 
Nis d high on ſmoking Rocks; and — be. 
In hollow Caves the Fires of Etna 1 
NIST ox dow Hane ge: n 
Loud Strokes and Hiſſi tormented Steel 
Are heard around: the — d 
10 - »And _—_ Flames EY Tunnels Near. 
paſſage of Virgil . lind by Servius; as follows: 
15.0 Vo —— ne, is meant Fire, hieb is call'd: Vulcanus, 
quaſi · Volicanus, decauſe it flies thro" the Air: For Fire is 
828 the Clouds: And for this reaſon roo Homer 
ys, that Vulcan was precipitated from the Air upon Earth, 
becauſe all Lightnings fall from out the Air: and becanſe 
ip oſten lighrens in rhe Iſtand Lemnos, therefore Vulcar is 
faid to have fallen upon chat Iſland. Vulcanus, ut dizimus, 
ignis ft, 8e dictus Vulcanus, quaſi 'Volicanus, quod 
aerem .yolar, ignis enim nubibus naſcitur, Unde etiam Ho- 
merus dicit eum de mare itatum in terras, quod omne 
fulmen ab aere cadit: quod quia erebto in Lemnum inſulam 
jacitur, ideo in eam dicitur Vulcanus cecidiſſe. Thus Ser- 
vius: and this Fall of Vulcan is deſerip g * Milton in the | 


following: — 
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| In Aufonian Lane 
1 e deen, , , ny 
*From Vn, rown an - oy 
. eee a 
To don don to Y- 4 29 | 
A Summer's Day: and with the ſerting Sun gon by $27 « 
Dro N like a falling Sn W . Wh '* 
' Or Lene, th — 

NE , * 


The ame Are on as Aber Paſſage; Er that 
Vulcan is ſaid to be lame, becauſe” Flame, by Nanny, its 
never ſtrair: Claudus autem dicitur Valcams, quia 


ks 


Caverns: 


— 


Het — — — parte —— 
Fulmen erat, toto . quæ plurima a 
Deficit in terras, pars imperſecta manebar: 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſæ 
Addiderang, rutuli tres ignis & alitis Auſtri, 
e nime terrificos, ſonitumque, Tnenanque, * 
Wc Py. r 2 iras. 
An. 8. EY $4247 


Hither che Father of the Fires, by Ni "RT 

Thro' the brown Air pirares his ight; 

Ong their eternal Anvi hers he found | 

The Brethren beating, and the Blows go round : 

A Load of pointleſs Thunder now there _ 1176 
Before their Hands, ro ripen for the Skies: 

"Theſe Darts for angry Jove they daily caſt, 

Conſum d on Morrals with prodigious Waſte: 

Three Rays bf writhen Rain, of Fire three more 0 

Of winged Southern Winds and cloudy Store ', 
As many Parts the dreadful Mixture frame; *r 
And kein dd and en r 1581 


The Pliny of which is thus explain d: : Vulcan is | faid 
fo taye a Forge in t thoſe Places, between Mount Aitna and 
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huge Flakes of Flame exyire : 
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: 


with twelve Rays,. diſþesd. ind . Circle; 2 not 
ſtrait, but bending inso ſeveral Angles ;: och of which ends 
in three ſuarp · pointed Fangs: Such roo. is the Figure of this 


= 2 ? " 
o 


Lirgilian Thunder: Of whoſe Form Cerdanus thus : Ir ge- 
nerally rhunders, either when ir hails, or in great Showers 


Aan, or when the Air is hot and ſultry, or af when 
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which bums, which cleaves; and ing to Feſtus, 
Which burns, which blaſts, which pierces: — hence 
it came to be call'd triſulcum, three-fork'd : unleſs we had 
rather aſcribe that Epithet to the three Kinds of Lightning 
mention d by Pliny, i. e. the dry, the humid, and the 


bright; which were ſo call d from their Effects: For the 


dry does not burn, but diſſipate: the humid does not 
burn, bur infuſcates: and that, which they call'd the bright, 
is indeed of a wonderful Nature, as we ſhall fee by and by. 
I go now to that ſort of Lightning that infuſcates, or renders 
ſwarthy the Things it ſtrikes: Now this, ſays Seneca, either 
Rains, or colours: which is thus diſtinguiſn d: Thar is ſaid 
to be ſtain d, whoſe Colour is tarniſh'd, not chang d: That 
to be colour d, whoſe Colour is chang d from what it. was 
before; as cerulean, or black, or pale, &c. They obſerv d 
beſides, the manner of the Lightning's coming, and the Num- 
ber of the Flaſhes and Claps; whether even or odd: and 
whether alone, or with Hail or Rain: They had regard be- 
ſides to the Quality of it, whether it were reſplendent and 
glittering; which, perhaps, is that which Suidas calls, 
white ; or ſwarthy and obſcure: And it was of the greateſt 
Importance, whether it thunder d in a clear or cloudy Sky: 
whether in the Night, or by Day: whether in the Morning, 


or the Evening, or at Noon: And ſo much for the Diagno- 


ſtick Part: We come now to the Prognoſtick or Divining. 
The Prognoſtick Doctrine of Lightning was, no doubt, 
contain d in their Fulgural Books, and the Prieſt, or Interpre- 
ter of Lightning, was call'd Fulgurator. The Antients aſcrib'd 
to Lightning and Thunder a Power of foreboding future 
Events, ſuperiour to all other ominous Porrents : For whar- 
ever any other Omens might have portended as a fix d and 
certain Event, was all taken away and held to be of no Effect, 
if Thunder chanc'd to intervene: but not on the contrary : For 
whatever Thunder had portended was unalterable, and could 
not be chang d by the Intervention of any other Omen whar- 
ever. It is not certain, who they were that, did at firſt di- 
ſtinguiſh Lightning into two ſorts; Brutum & Fatidicum, 
Brute and Fatidick. or Fate-fortelling, as they afterwards 
call'd them: for they held, that, whatever was the Cauſe 
of Lightning, it was always deſtin'd to forebode ſome fu- 
ture Event: whether it proceeded from a fortuirous Col- 
lifion of the Clouds, as the Latines believ'd : or whether 
the Clouds ſuffer'd that Collifion, by the Command of the 
Deity, that Lightning might be ſtruck out of them = that 
Means, 
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Means, which was rhe Belief of rhe Thuſcans, who like- 
wiſe held, that Lightning does not portend, becaule it is 
made, but is made on purpoſe that ir may porrend ſome» 
thing. Bur Pliny, lib. 2, cap. 43. ſays, That no doubt 
forruitous Lightnings do ſomerimes happen; which, either 
forebode nothing at all; or ar leaſt if they do, the Know- 
ledge of what they portend comes not to us. Hence they 
were call'd Brute Lightnings, as coming on no Deſign, and, 
as I may ſay, upon no Errand whatever. Theſe, ſays Se- 
neca, ſtrike the Mountains, fall into the Seas, and do no 
manner of Harm: Bur the Lightnings that are call'd Fati- 
dick, come from their own Stars, and are deftin'd ro fore- 
bode ſome unavoidable Event: Of theſe, ſays Cæcinna, 
there are three ſorts : which he calls Conſiliarium, auctori- 
ratis, and ſtatus: The Conſiliarium, or Counſel-giving, pre- 
cedes the Action, but comes after, the Thought: as — 60k 
we are confidering in our Minds, wherher we ſhall do a 
certain thing or not, and are perſwaded to do it by a Flaſh 
of Lightning, or diſſuaded from the Attempt: Thar of Au- 
thority comes after the Action is done, and forebodes whe- 
ther the Event will be proſperous or unlucky: That which 
he calls Status, of Station, is when Lightning happens at a 
time when we are in total Inaction, neither doing, nor ev 
thinking of any thing: this either threatens, or promiſes, or 
admoniſhes : therefore he calls it Monitorium, Monitory : 
He makes no mention of a fourth ſort, which was call'd Exe- 
cutivum, the Executive, and that inflicts Puniſuments on 
Tranſgreſſours: of which anon. | 

Bur before we proceed amy farther, it will be neceſſary 
to know from whom theſe Thunders were ſent : The Thuſ- 
can Books, as Pliny witneſſes, taught, that nine Gods had 
the Privilege of darring theſe firy Bolts, and that there are 
eleven kinds of them; of which Jupiter launches but three: 
Of theſe eleven forts the Romans rerain'd but two: and 
aſcrib'd rhe diurnal to Jupiter, the nocturnal to Pluto: The 
firſt Manubia, as. they call'd ir, that is, Thunder-bolr of 
Jupiter, gently forewarns, and is mild: this he ſends at his 
own Pleaſure, whenever he will: He indeed ſends a ſecond ; 
but by the Advice of his Council, which conſiſts of twelve 
Gods, whom he ſummons far that purpoſe. This Shaft does 
ſometimes do Good: bur in ſuch a manner that the Good 
it does is always attended with ſome Hurt: Irs Chaſtiſe- 
ments avail, but puniſnu. The ſame Jupiter ſends alſo a third 
Bolt; but not without the Advice and Conſent of the Gods, 
| PPP whom 
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whom they call Dij Majores, Dij Valentes, & Dij Porentes 
Stel jueyalacr, Ito] 5predi, Y Deo Srrao), This Bolt deftroys 
whatever it meets; it changes and overturns the State of 
Things, as well publick as private: For Fire ſuffers nothing 
to remain in the ſame Condition in which it finds ir. Others 
plunder the Armoury of Jupiter, (Acron in Horat.) andſcarce 


reſerving ro him the red and bloody Thunderbolts, they aſ- 


£gn the white and black co Minerva 
Sydus ——— En. 8. 265. 


Hence Minervales Manubiz, ſays Servius on chat Paſſage of 
Virgil, by the Power of which the Grecian Fleer was driven 


on the Rocks of the Mountain Caphareus, and periſh'd 


there, Nor is Pallas idle, 


pPrimaꝰ coruſcanti ſignum dedit Egide Virgo, 
£44 Fulmineam jaculata facem — Flacc. 


— 4 


And ſhe is the more to be fear'd, becauſe nor content with 
her own, but N | 

——  — Fulmine irati Jovis 

Armata — Sen. Trag. Agamemn. 


arm'd with the Thunder of angry „ ſhe threatens | ſore, 
and exterminares her Enemies. is Privilege Juno en- 
ies her, . | þ 

Ipſa Jovis rapidum jaculata ꝭ nubibus ignem, 


Disjecitque rates, evertitque æquora ventis. 
5 | En. 1. v. 46. 


For Minerva could come at the Thunder, when fhe' would, 
as ſhe herſelf boaſts in Æſchines in Eumen. 


Katt x de old porn i Ni 
Ex & xepawnts hs 


F alone, of all the Gods, know the Keys of the Magazines 
where the Thunder is kept. And Servius, ex Actio, obſerves, 


| that Juno too had her Thunder: Hence ſhe upbraids Jupiter 
for darting her Thunderbolt 


Mea 
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Thus we have three thundering Gods: Mars was the foutth; 
and his Bolts are red-hot and burning : thoſe of Saturn, 
cruel and exectable, nor are Plitto's more mild: What can 
we expeCt from Vultan and the South- Wind, which is faid 
to be pollens fulminibus; potent in Thundetbolts d | 
The Romans, loath to weary fo many Gods, gave the 
Thunder but to two: They affign'd the Day-Lighthing to 
June, who was call'd Dieſpitet, i. e. the Father of the 
ay: and the Night-Lightning to Pluto: The Lightning 
which they call d, Fulmen pervorſum, becauſe it was uncer- 
rain whether ir happen d in the Night, or by Day, they gave 
ſometimes ro the one, ſometimes to the other. Beſides this, 
they had I. their Poſtularia Fulmina, which fignify'd the 
Breach of Vows, and the profane Neglect of religious Sa- 
crifices: II. Monitoria, by which they were taught what 
ro avoid. III. Peſtifera, Lightnings, which pottended Death 
and Banifhmenr. IV, Fallacia, which were fatal under an 
appearance of Good: Theſe gave the Conſulfhip to Perſons, 
to whom that Office would be fatal; and an Inheritance to 
thoſe who were to be ruin d by getting it. V. Deprecanea, 
which brought a ſhew of Danger where there was none. 
VI. Peremptalia, which utterly deftroy'd the threatn 
Tokens of other Lightnings. VII. Atteſtata, that confirm" 
the Promiſes of former. VIII. Atterranea, that happen'd in 
cloſe Places. IX. Obruta, by which Things that had been 
ſtruck before, were ſtruck again, before they had been purg d 
by Sacrifice. X. Regalia, which fell upon the Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, or other publick Buildings, or Places, belonging to a 
free City. Concerning the Duration, they ſay, That Light- 
nings are either I. Perpetua, whoſe Tokens belong to the 
whole Life: nor does this ſort denounce one ſingle Thing 
only, but embraces the whole Context and Series of what; 
ever is to happen in the future Age of a Man. Theſe are 
the Lightnings that happen next after the Enjoyment of a 
patrimonial Eſtate, and in any new Circumſtance or Condi- 
tion of any Man, or City. II. Finita, whoſe Prognoſtications 
extend only to a certain Day. III. Prorogativa fulmina, 
are thoſe whoſe Threats may be delay d to be executed, but 
can never be wholely averted, or taken away: And ſuch 
of theſe as they call'd Privata, becauſe they related only to 
particular Perſons, they held could not be delay d for more 
e * 
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than ten Years, except from the Day of firſt Marriage, or 
the Birth-Day : nor the Publica, which regarded Commu- 
nities, and civil Societies, for above thirty Years, except in 
the Dedication of Towns, ; 

Moreover : We ſaid before, that the Lightnings, which 
fly in a direct Line, burſt out of the Earth: Theſe the Thu- 
ſcans call'd Infera, they are moſt vent in the Winter, 
and are held to be the moſt fatal and execrable ; becauſe 
they come from à ſmall Diftance, and out of a troublous 
Matter. The Syderial and General, which dart obliquely, 
and from thence are call'd Oblira Fulmina, are not always 
lucky, and the moſt unlucky of them are thoſe that go from 
Weſt to North: Thus it is of the higheſt Importance, from 
whence the Lightning comes, and which way ir directs irs 
Courſe, The moſt lucky is that which returns rowards the Ea- 
ſtern Parts of the Heavens : Therefore when rhey come from 
that Parr of Heaven, and incline the, ſame way again, they 

nd the greareſt felicity : We read that an Omen of this 

ort was given to Sylla the Dictatar. The others in that 
rt of the World are leſs 3 if not abſolutely un- 
Jucky. They held it unlawful to interpret, or even to inquire 
into ſome; unleſs they were ſent as Indications of future 
Events to a Gueſt, or a Parent : The Lightnings that bap- 
d on the left were eſteem d luck y, becauſe the Eaſt is in 

the left part of the World: The coming of it was nor ſo 
much regarded, as its return: whether Fire rebounded from 
Stroke, or whether the Work being perfected, or the 
Fife conſum'd, the Blaſt return'd back. The Greeks in ge- 
neral, and ſome of the Latines, held the Lightning on the 
righr 1 good Fortune: Of this we have frequent 
Examples in Xenophon, ſome in Homer, and many in the 
Latine Poets: However they all agreed, that none portended 
Fortune, except thoſe that happen d in the Day: for- 
aſmuch as the nocturnal were — from whatever part 
of Heaven they came. There is a Verſe of Ennius recorded 
by Cicero de Divinat. lib. 2. which makes to our preſent 


Purpoſe: 


Cum tonnir læ vum bene tempeſtate ſerena. 


And tho', as Capitolinus tells us in the Life of M. Antoninus 
Pius, the Lightning was innoxious, that in a clear Sky fell 
into the Court of his Palace, yer it was ominous, and a 


Preſage of Death to Titus. Diodorus Stculus, and Suetonius 


both 


\ 


reer as 


both wirneſs in general, that in thoſe Days Lightnings were 
often ſeen in a ſerene and unclonded Sky: bur thoſe Hiſto- 
naw have neither of chem thought fir to particularize any 
of them. | e : 
Befides : They had 2 Regard to the Number of the 
Flaſhes : and an even Number ſeems to portend good For- 
tune, rather than an odd: at leaſt, it betokens neither Ca- 
lamity nor Death: But if the Lightning fell on Temples, or 
publick Buildings, or if Men were blaſted by it, in either 
of thoſe Caſes, it was judg d to ſignify ſome great Misfor- 
tune: To a free City ir threaten'd a Kingly Power: and to 
others the Subverſion of their preſent State, or total Deſtructi- 
on. And this, as Cicero in Vatin. obſerves, was the reaſon, 
that from the firſt Building of the City, ic was not permit- 
ted, bur even held irreligious, to hold any Aſſembly of the 
People, or to continue the Sittings of their Courts of Juſtice, 
whenever it happen d to thunder. And Livy, lib. 5. Decad. 3. 
relates, that Marcellus, being created Conſul, was remov d 
from that Office, becauſe it had thunder d, when he enter d 
upon the Conſular Dignity : what would have been done, 
if a Tempeſt of Wind and Hail had accompany'd the Thun- 
der? Which Accident was held to forebode Calamity : And, 
even at Rome, as the ſame Livy, lib. 10. Decad. 4. affirms, 
a Tempeſt only did ſometimes make the Senate break u 
their Aſſemblies : For the Minds af Men had already imbib' 
the ſuperſtitious Creduliry, that Lightning porrended furure 
Events, and gave Tokens, not of particular Things only, 
bur denounc'd in a ſucceſſive order the whole Series of 
future Fates: and that too by Decrees more plain and evi- 
dent, than if they had been vritten in the moſt viſible Cha- 
raters : This Seneca reaches, Nat. Quæſt. 32. lib. 2. 
Pliny roo ſeems to have been tainted with the ſame Superſti- 
tion, for lib. 2. cap. 53. ke ſays in expreſs Terms, Thar the 
Science of the Interpretation of Lightnings was improvd to 
that Degree, as was evident from innumerable, both pub- 
lick and private, Examples, that ir forerold what ſhould 
happen even on a fix'd and certain Day, and whether the 
Lightning foreboded the delay, or the total Obſtruction of 
Fares, already forerold, or reveald, or gave Tokens of 
others, that lay till then conceal'd: Wherefore let them be, 
as it has pleas'd Nature ro make them, certain to ſome, 
doubtful ro others, approv'd by ſome, and condemn'd by 
athers. Thus Pliny. M ; | 


* 
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It now remains, that we ſay ſomething of their Expia- 
tions, by which they endeavour'd to avert the imminent 
Dangers that threaren'd them. In the firft Place, the fulgu- 


tal Books pronounce, That a Place ſtruck with Lightnin 


ought neither to be regarded, nor trod upon: For which 
Reaſon, ſays Ammianus Marcellinus in Jul. it was lawful to 
bide or bury the Lightning z bur a Crime _—_ the Gods 
to uncover it. Now the Lightning was then ſaid to be bury'd, 
when an Altar was erected over the Place where it ha 

fallen: And this Altar had a Hole in the Top of it, open to- 
wards Heaven; and was call'd Puteal, or Capitium : by 
Vulpianus, Operculum. The Place itſelf Nigidius Figulus 
calls Bidenral, becauſe two Sheep were ſacrific'd there; after 
which, ſays he, ir was immediately deem'd Holy. And 
Auguſtus conſecrated and dedicated to Apollo the Area in the 
Palace he had bought, becauſe Lightning had fallen in it: 


But Bidental fignifies ſomerimes the Sacrifice likewiſe, and 


ſometimes too the Perſon that was ſtruck : as in Perſius 
Satir. 2. v. 27. 


"Tallis feces lecke evicendumaee Rem 
Moreover, to this Cuſtom of burying the Lightning, Lucan 
alludes, lib. 1. 


Diſperſos falminis ignes 
Colligit, & terræ mœſto cum murmure condit. 


And the antient Interpreter of Juvenal, on this verſe, 


Atque aliquis ſenior, qui publica ſulgura condit, « 
| | t. 6. 


ſays, Thar Lightning is then ſaid to be bury'd, when the 
Prieft has collected together the ſcatter'd Fires, by which we 
may reaſonably conjecture, that they meant, when he had 
collected together what was ſcorch'd by the Lightning; and 


L eonſecrated the Place by a certain Prayer, pronounc'd with a 


low Voice to himſelf, and by heaping up Earth upon ir. Thus 
i had far'd bur ill with the Parthian Magicians, if, as Pliny, 
lib. 37. cap. 9. ſaysthey had try d to find, by digging for it, the 
Gem, which is call'd Ceraunia, and ſome rake for a real Thun- 
derbolr, becauſe ir is never found, but in Places blaſted with 
Lightning fince it was not permitted even to look upon ſuch 
Places, Beſides, we learn from Feſtus, that, by an old Law of 


—_— 0 


* Numa, 
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Numa, it was forbid to burn the of a Man, who had 
been kill d by Thunder, or ro allow him the Rites of Fu- 
neral. Every Man, who was ſlain by Thunder, was bury'd 
in the Place where he was ſtruck : except, as Quintilian, and 
ſome other learned Men obſerve our of Felivs che belong d 
to the Publick. 3 0 ey 28 „that the 
Prieſts were permitted to gather up their ſcatter d Members : 
This we have from Seneca. who Befidex, f | 
apprehend and tremble ar the Danger af Thunder, bas this 
remarkable Paſſage: Non maximum ex periculis, ſed ſpecio- 
ſiſſimum fulmen eſt. Male ſcilicet erir actum tecum, fi 
ſenſum morris tuæ celeritas infinita prævenerit, fi mors tua 
urabirur, fi tu nunc ue cum expiras, nan ſuperva- 
cuz, ſed alicujus magnæ rei ſignum es, Lib, 2. Nat. 
in calce, The E was heap'd up, not dug into the 
Ground, as Cornutus is of Opinion, till it rais'd a Monument 
high enough, to give Notice of the Place to Paſſers by: 
Plutarch in Symp. 4, Probl. L. aſſerts, Thar the Bodies of 
Men blaſted wich Lightning, never putriſy: for many, 
ſays he, neither burn them, nor bury them, but ſuffer the 
to lie where they were ſtruck; and hedge in the Place, th 


m 
rhoſe uncorrupting Carcaſſes may remain as a $ Ae of 


Admirarion : — for this reaſon fooliſhly thought fuch 
Perſons to be honour d by Jupiter. But Seneca, Nat. Quaſt: 
Hb. 2. with more Conſonance ro Truth, ſays, that Bodies, 
kill by Thunder, crawi with Worms in a few Days: and 
adds beſides, t hat they were bury'd. with the Lightning: 
Whence rhe laying, Male tecum agitur, fi cum fulmine 
conderis : The Places were, hedg d about, chat they might 
not be trod on unawares ; and the Bodies were interr'd to 
avoid the ſtench of their Corruption: For it is known b 
Experience, chat as well Men, as Beaſts, are for the moſt 
— ſaffocared by the Blaſt of Lightning, not burnt with the 
: and when the innate Heat of the Animal decays, the 
remaining Moiſture, is prone to Corruption. Yer ſome Per- 
ſons, ſtruck with Lightning, were not bury'd, but only co- 
ver'd with a white Garment ; as well becauſe they believ d 


ſuch Bodies did not putrifie; as that they might be ſeen by- | 


the People: who, nevertheleſs, were not permitted to look 
at them, except at ſome Diſtance: for none were permitted 

to come within the Incloſure, but the Prieſts. T 
I ſhall paſs by many things relating to Thunder, but can 
not omit one, which Pliny mentions, lib. 28. N where 
he ſays: Fulgetras Poppy ſiis adorare, conſenſus eſt genti- 
um: 


= 


aking of ſuch aas 
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um: All Nations agree in adoring the Thunderbolts, by 
preing their Lips cloſe together, and then, by drawing in the 
Air by force, ro make ſuch a Sound as Horſemen generally 
do, to encourage and put forward their Horſes : for ſuch a 
Noiſe the Word Poppy ſmus ſignifies : and this was the Cu- 
ſtom both of the Greeks and Romans in their expiatory 
Sacrifices :' Some of rhe Learned add likewiſe the Clapping 
of Hands, which others nevertheleſs take ro be only the 
Noiſe that is made, by cloſing the Palms of the Hands, and 
hiſſing between the Thumbs. But to proceed: 8 299157 
When the Portents and Prodigies were uncommon, or 
more than uſuall frequent, they conſulred the Thuſcan Ful- 
ratores, or the Sybilline Books, and the City was expiated, 
publick Sacrifices, and Supplications, and by the Cere- 
monies they call'd Lectifternia, i. e. bringing their Beds, on 
which they lay down to eat, into the Temples, where they 

us d to feaſt themſelves in Honour of the ſacred Rites; as 
alſo by vorive Games, Livy in Decad. 4. lib. 10. gives an 
Example of the Purgation of the City, after the fall of Light- 
ning, in theſe Words: Ob ea Decem-Viri juſſi adire libros, 
edidere quibus Diis, & quot Hoſtiis ſacriſicaretur: Er a ful- 
minibus complura loca deformara, ad ædem Jovis ut ſup- 
licario diem unum eſſet. Ludi denique votivi Q. Fulvii 
Conf per dies decem „ apparary facti. For to diſtin- 
iſh ro which God the Sacrifice was due, was not ſo cally: 
diſcern'd by rhe Romans, bur that they equally ſacrific'd 
ſomerimes to Jupirer and Pluto, when the Lightning hap- 
d at a doubrful Time, that is to ſay, either in the Morn- 
ing or Evening Twilight; and this Lightning, as we ſaid 
before, they call'd Pervorſum, Joannes Magnus, in his Hi- 
ſtory, lib. 3. cap. 8. felates a ridiculous Cuſtom of the Goths 
and Vandals; and which is likewiſe canfirm'd by his Kinſ- 
man Olaus Magnus: They tell us, that thoſe People, when 
they heard the Noiſe of Thunder in the Clouds, were wont 
to ſhoot Arrows up into the Air, to expreſs their earneſt De- 
fire to aſſiſt their own Gods, whom they believ'd ro be then 
engag d in Bartel with other Gods: and that, not contented 
with this fooliſh Superſtition, they had Mallets of an unuſual 
Weight, bound about with Braſs, and which they held in 
great Veneration, on purpoſe that, by their Help, as by the 
imitative Thunder of Claudian, they might expreſs the 
Noiſe they heard in the Heavens, and which they believ'd 
was made by Mallets likewiſe : And they held it very meri- 
| rorious 
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rorious to be thus preſent, and aſſiſt in the Battles of their 


It remains only to ſpeak of the Lightnings, which the 
Antients call'd Elicia, and theſe were either commanded and 
compell d from Heaven, or allur'd and obrain'd by Holy 
Rites: Pliny tells us, That Lightning may either be compell'd, 
or implor'd from Heaven, by certain holy Rites and Sup- 
plications ; That there was an old Tradition in Etruria, that 
it had been obtain d by holy Rites, when a Monſter, they 
call d Volta, enter d into the City Volfinii, after having firſt 
depopulated rhe Countrey round it: And the ſame Authour, 
on the Teſtimony of Piſo, whom he calls an Authour of Cre- 
dit, ſays: that Porſenna, King of the Thuſcans, drew down 
Thunder from Heaven: and that, before him, Numa, had 
often done the like: he adds, that Tullus Hoſtilius, endea- 
vouring to imitate them, and either not knowing, or for not 
obſerving the due Rires, was himſelf ftruck dead by a Thun- 
derbolt. Extat annalium memoria, ſacris quibuſdam & pre- 
cationibus, vel cogi fulmina, vel imperrari: Vetus fama He- 
truriæ eſt, impetratum; Volſinios urbem, agris depopularis, 
ſubeunte m quod vocavere Volram. Evocatum & a 
Porſenna ſuo Rege, & ante eum a Numa ſzpius hoc factita · 
tum, in primo Annal. ſuorum tradit L. Piſo, gravis Author: 

uod imitatum parum rite Tullum Hoſtilium, ictum fulmine. 
G & aras, & ſacra habemus : inter quæ Statores, & 
Tonantes, & Feretrios, Elicium quoque accepimus Jovem. 
Plin. lib. 2. cap. 52. He concludes with making this Re- 
mark: Varia, ſays he, in hoc vitæ ſententia, & pro cujuſque 
animo. Imperari Naturz audacis eſt credere: nec minus 
heberis, beneficiis abrogare vires. Thus Pliny, In relation 
to Numa, Livy relates the Matter at large, in Decad. 1. 
Lib. 1. where, among many other Things, he tells us, that 
Numa, in order to allure down Thunder-bolrs from the divine 
Minds, erected an Altar, on the Aventine Hill, ro Jupiter 
Elicius: Ad ea (ſcil. fulmina) elicienda, ex mentibus divi- 
nis, Jovi Elicio aram in Aventino dicavit; deumque con- 
ſuluir auguriis, quæ capienda eſſent. And that nothing might 
be wanting to this Fable, Valerius Antias, as cited by Ar- 
nobius, adverſ. Gent. lib. 5. ſays, that King Numa, not ha- 
ving the Science of procuring Lightning, and, by the Advice 
of the Nymph Egeria, being deſirous ro know ir, gave 
Chains and Ferrers to twelve chaſte young Men, and plac'd 
them in Ambuſcade, near a certain Water, in which Faunus 
and Martius Picus were wont to bathe, with Orders to ſur- 
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prize and bind them: This they did, and-extorred: from them. 
the Art of alluring Jupiter, of whom Numa by this means 
learnt-the Art oſ drawing daun Thunder · bolts out of Heaven. 
The Greeks: however will not allow:this Honour to be firſt 
due to pore 8 — REI who, eee 
on the 6th gue reſiding long on 
the Top of Mount Caucaſus, diſcoverd: the Art of alluring 
down Lightning, and taught it to Men: from whence the 
Fable of his having ſtoln Eite out of Heaven. Laſtiy: 
theſe Elicia Fulmina were of three ſores:: I. Hoſpiralia, 
which Seneca mentions: in lib. 2. Nar. Quæſt. and: theſe by: 
Sacriſices compel, or rather, to uſe their milder 
invite Jupiter from. Heaven: But. if his Godſhip ſnould 

to be unwilling, or in an angry Mood; they invite 
to their own. Coſt: and this, ſays the ſame was the 
Misforrune of Tullus Hoſtilius, the. third King o 'the Ro- 
mans, whom we mention'd before. II. The Auxiliaria, 
which- were alſo callid Adyocara, but theſe always came for 
che. Good of thoſe that call'd them. WE The Imprecatoria, 
which can. not be reckond in the Number _— 2 
Lightning: for no Man deſires Deſtruction, or 


Thunder · bolts on his.own. Head: After all, Pliny, lib, 204 C. 2. 


obſerves out of old Authours, that ĩt was. a very difficult. Task 
ro allure down Lightning by Supplications and Sacrifices. And 
ſo much for the Superſtition of tho. Antients, in regard to 
Thunder and Lightning. | n wal 
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For often dark and he 


LUCRETIVU:S, 
And' hence 'tisknown, how 
How they deſcend, and ci 


avy Croups increaſe, 


Want: Wings riſe, 
rning Skies ; 


4 


rithe'r 


And PrLLAn-LIxz Uelcend, and reach the Seas, 
435 While all around the eroubled Ocean raves, 


Fierce Winds ſtill 


'blow, and raiſe the boiling Waves. 


And all the Snirs, in Reach of Danger toſs d, 
Are whirl'd with rapid Turns, and wreck d, and loſt. 


This h 


when the rumbling WrNps, chat! 
440 Confin'd in Cĩouns, roo weak to Faroe a y 


Wo. 


is — 
* 
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NOTES. 


431. And hence, &.] r 
to the Poet has been 8 
Thunder and L b 
now about to difpute of anothe 
Kind of Meteor, call'd Whirl- 
winds : And for the better under- 
ſtanding of this Diſputation, it 
will be neceſſary» with Ariſtetie, 
lib. 3. Meteor. and with Pliny, 
lib. 2. cap. 48. to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the ſeveral ſorts of Whirl- 
winds, which the Antients call'd 
by ſeveral Names, according to 
their ſeveral Narures : as Ecne- 
phias, Preſter and Typho : For 
fince all theſe Things, Thunder, 
Lightning, Ecnephias, Preſter, 
Typho, and Thunderbolts, are 
2 feveral Winds, we ought to 
diſtinguiſh between them. Firſt 
then, if the Wind be thin and 
ſabr ite, and if it be blown and 
ſcatrer'd meal here and 
there, it produces Thunder and 
Lightning. If it be more denſe 

thick, it begers the Tempeſt, 
which the Greeks call 'Exreqias, 
i. e. a Storm without Rain, a 
Hon 4 —5 ſa 5 1 7 2. 

48. But if the Wind burſti 
- of the Bowels of a Cloud: 
meet with other Winds, breaking 
out of other Clouds likewiſe, 
and without Fire, it comes to be 
that ſort of Whirlwind, which 
the Greeks call'd rd, of which 
there are two forts, call'd by the 
Latines Vortex & Turbo : Vor- 
tex, if it make a great and roar- 


ing Noiſe : T bo, if it make 
a. A. all, 8 a Whiſtling 


is] offe. But if the Wind 


when it 
breaks from the Clouds, takes 
Fire, and kindles into Flame, it 
makes a Preſter, call'd by the 
Greeks @pii5x6, Which fignifies, 
inflaming, fein. and making 
hot, quaſi comburens contacta, 
pariter 6 proterens, ſays Pliny, 
in the Place laſt cited: If the 
Wind, after it breaks from the 
Clouds, do not take Fire; bur 
burfts out in a Flame, it makes 
the Lightning, which the Greeks 
call x:exvi>5, a Thunderbolt 
And laſtly, if the Wind cannot 
break the Cloud, but forces and 
drags it down upon the Earth, or 
Sea, it then makes the Whirl- 
wind, which the Latines call'd 
Columna, a Pillar. And of theſe 
Whirlwinds the Poet diſputes in 
the following 29. v. and ſeems to 
call the Columna, Vortex, and 
Turbo, all of them certain Pre- 
ers. And firſt in theſe 21, v. 
he explains the Cauſe of a firy 
Whirlwind, call'd a Preſter : 
which, ſays he, is a Wind impe- 
tuouſly whirl'd about, and that 
takes fire by the continuance and 
vehemence of the Agitation. IF 
this Wind burſt out of the 
Clouds, and move violently in a 
ſtrait Line, it kindles into Light- 
ning only: but if the Cloud be 
ſo rough, that it can not breaic 


thro', but bears it down into the 
24442 Sea. 
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is this ſort of Whirlwind frequent 


Pliny, lib. 2. _ 48. Sin vero 
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As if ſome Hand, or Arm above did preſs, 


Do drive it down; for then, by flow Degrees, 8 


The Prttar-Crovps deſcend, and reach the Seas: 
When this divides, the ruſhing Winps engage 5 
445 The FLoop, and make the WATExs boil and rage: 
For then the warxtIinG Winps deſcend, and bear 
The thick, tough, heavy CLovps thro all the Air, 
Bur when they reach the Sza, they break their Bound, 
And mingle with the Wavzs, and, whirling round, 
450 With dreadful Noiſe, the furious Billows raiſe, 
And light the WarTzzs with a mighty Blaze. : 
Sometimes the wuIRLING Wind might whisk the Air, 
And, gath'ring Pax xs of CLovps that wander there, 
Might hollow out itſelf a warxr FR Aux, 
455 All like a PxzsTzR, but without the FLams : 
From theſe, as Womss, fierce WarrrL-winvps take their 
And impiouſly torment their Parent Earth: (Birth, 
Bur ſince, at Land, the Hills muſt ſtop their Way, 


Theſe Storms are oft ner ſeen at open Sea. 


NOT 


Sea, and, there impetuouſly 
whirling round in the Waves, at 
length takes Fire, it becomes a 
Preſter, the ſure Deſtruction of 
Sailors. 8 

432. Sometimes, &c. ] Preſters 
are ſeldom felt at Land, but 
chiefly infeſt the Sea. There is 
another ſort of Whirlwind, which 
is not firy: and this too is a Wind, 
that turns and whisks about with 
violence in a Cloud, and tumbles 
down with that Cloud upon the 
Earth ; where breaking out with- 
out being kindled into Flame, it 
whirls and tumbles down all 
Things where it lights: Neither 


at Land ; for the Hills hinder its 
Deſcent, and break its force : 
bur at Sea the poor Sailors often 
feel irs violence. 

Of this ſort of Whirlwind, 


flatus repentini depreſſo finu ar- 
ctius rotati nubem effregerint, 


ſine igne, hoc eſt, ſine fulmine, 
Vorticem faciunt: which agrees 


Now 
E S. 5 


with what Lucretius ſays of it. 
But whatever he ſays of their be- 
ing moſt frequently felt at Sea, 
they are very common in Flo- 
rence, and in ſeveral other Coun- 
Tries, 

But before we leave this Subject 
of Whirlwinds, it will not be 
improper to give a ſhort Account 
of the Cauſe of Wind : The Ori- 

inal of which is reckon'd among 
the hidden Secrets of Nature : 
Ariſtotle will have it to proceed 
from the Earth; and defines it to 
be a dry earthy Exhalation : Me- 
trodorus and Animaxander held, 
that it proceeds from the Water : 
of the ſame Opinion too is Vitru- 
vius, who, lib. 1. cap. 6. ſays: 
Ventus eſt atris fluens unda, cum 
incerta 'motus redundantia ; na- 
ſciturque cum feryor offendit hu- 
morem & impetus fervoris ex- 
PRs vim ſpiritus flantis : This 
e illuſtrates, by the Example of 
Kolipila, Windballs : and Des 
Cartes pretends to demonſtrate 
the Truth of this Opinion - the 
| ame 
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Now Cr.oups combine, and ſpread o'er all the Sky, 
When little RUGGED Parts aſcend on high, 


669 


Which may be twin d, tho by a feeble Tie. 
Theſe make ſmall CLoups, which, driv'n on by Wind, 
To other like, and little CLovps are join'd, 
465 And theſe encreaſe by more, at laſt they form 
Thick heavy Croups, and thence proceeds a Stor; 
And thus the lofty HiLIs may ſeem to yield 


More Misrs and Varouxs than the humble FiEIp 


uſe 


NOTES. 


ſame manner. And Salmaſius, 
lib. de Anno Climacter. afferts 
the ſame Opinion, in the very 
Words of Vitruvius. There is a 
third Opinion, which ſeems to 
have been more antient than ei- 
ther of the former, and accordin 
to that, Wind is nothing but Air 

ut in Motion: Apuleius de 

und. is of this laſt Opinion. 
Nec enim, ſays he, aliud eſt ven- 
tus, nifi multum & vehemens in 
unum coacti aëris flumen : but 
this is not ſatisfactory : for, by 
not aſſigning the firſt Cauſe of 
that Motion, it leaves the Matter 
in ſuſpenſe, and undetermin'd. 
The moſt 3 ion there- 
fore is, That Wind is an earthy, 
or watry Exhalation, mix'd wit 
ſaline Spirits, and other Vapours, 
drawn or forc'd out of the Earth 
or Sea, by the Power of the Sun, 
or of ſubterranean Fires, which 
being rarefy'd by Heat, or con- 
dens'd by Cold, and impell'd for 
the moſt Part by a tranſverſe, but 
ſomerimes by a direct Motion, 
exagitates, the Earth, Air and 
Sea. But of this Subject ſee par- 
ticularly my Lord Bacon's Trea- 
tiſe de Ventis: Des Cartes in the 
place above cited: Gaſſendus's 
Animad verſions on Epicurus. Fro- 
mend. in Meteor. Kircher. in 
Mund. ſubterran. & Iſaac. Voſ- 
ſius, de motu Marium & Ven- 
tor um. 

450. Now Clouds, &c.] The 
Poet is now going to treat of the 
Generation of Clouds; which, he 


—2 may be produc'd three ſe- 
veral Ways: And firſt in theſe 
7. v. he teaches, that certain 
rough and hooky Atoms, that are 
flying to and fro in the Air, meer 
and join together : Theſe form 
the thin Clouds firſt, and theſe 
thin Clouds, condenfing and join- 
ing with one another, make the 
thick and heavy Clouds, 
Anaximenes, Plutarch, and Se- 
neca held the Clouds to be made 
of the very Concretien, or Con- 
elation of the Air itſelf: The 
r{t of them indeed beliey'd, that 
all Things proceed from the Air: 
And Plutarch de Placit. Philoſ. 
I. 3. c. 4. calls the Clouds d te- 
Taxurylas, thicknings of the Air: 
and Epicurus in Laërtius, «.«p©- 
,,, accumulations, or heaps 
of Air: But Seneca, lib. 2. c. 30. 
Spiſſitudinem atris craſſi: The 
hickneſs of groſs Air: For he 
will not allow, that clear and un- 
muddy Air can thicken and grow 
into Clouds: becauſe it is too 
ſubrile, and free from Vapours ; 
by virtue of which only it can 
condenſe into Clouds. Macro- 
bius ; Aer terreni frigoris exha- 
latione denfatus, in nubem cogi- 
tur. In Somn. Scipionis, lib, 1. 
cap. 22. 


467. And thus, &c.)] In theſe 
9. v. he obſerves, that Clouds fre- 
quently ſeem to riſe from the 
Tops of high Mountains : the 
reaſon of which, he ſavs, is this: 


becauſe ſome thin Miſts and wa- 
try 
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ſe } 1 - and li ] M 8 iſe » 
470 Nor chicken d yer, and wanderoer the Skies, 


All roo refin'd, and ſubtile for our Eyes ; 

The Wins do drive them to the MounTarn's Head, 

And there the thin and airy Cov rings fpread ; 

Which, chick ning round the Top, there firſt appear, 
473 And ſeem to riſe from that, and fill the Air. 

Bur farther-on; the Sxas give vaſt Supplies, 

From theſe the greateſt Stores of Varouns rife : 

For CLoarxs grow wer, expanded near the Shore, 

And Drors ariſe, and ſtand in ev'ry Pore: 


480 And therefore from the deep 


and ſpacious FL oops, 


Great ſtores of Mis rs may riſe, and frame the CLovns. 


NO 


Steams, that are too ſabrile 
— be ſeen, are driven up thither 
8 
r, an wing thick, t 
ome vile. Moreover : — 
Tranſlatour has omitted the two 
laſt Verſes of this Argument, 
which, in the Original, are as, 
follows. 


Nam loca declarat ſurſum vento- 
ſa patere 

Res ipſa, & ſenſus, montes cum 
aſcendimus altos. 


And indeed they are of no 


Moment; and therefore I have 
foreborn to tranſlate and inſert 
them in the Text of this Verſion. 
What they ſay is only this : For, 
when we aſcend a high Moun- 
tain, the Thing itſelf and Senſe 
demonſtrate, ventoſa loca ſur- 
ſum patere, i. e. that the Winds 
tend to the higheſt Places, and 
reign there. is is the Inter- 
pretation Creech himſelf gives 
them in his Latine Edition of 
Lucretius. 

476. But farther, &c.] In the& 
6. v. Lucretius propoſes a ſecon d 
Reaſon of the Generation of 
Clouds: and that Matter may not 
be wanting to compoſe ſuch vaſt 
Bodies of Clouds, às are roulin 
up and down in the Air, ke raum- 


Beſides; 
TES. 


es Vapours and Exhalations from 
the Sea: and then in 10. v. from 
the Rivers and other Waters; 
nay even from the Earth itſelf: 
not, that he believes any earthy 
Particles aſcend, as Gaſſendus in- 
terprets, but becauſe the Earth, 
being moiſken'd with Dews and 
Rain, Teems to Tmoke, and 


|] breathe forth watry Exhalations, 


which the Particles of Heat, that 
are continually deſcending from 
above, meet in their Aſcent, and 

them into Clouds. The 
aſt Verſe of this Argument is 
likewiſe omitted by Creech in this 
Verſion : It runs thus in the O- 
riginal : 


Nam ratio cum ſanguine abeſt 


humoribus omnis. 


And indeed the Interpreters know 
not well what to make of it: 
ſome place it above, after v. 410. 
others below, after v. 331. In 
either of which Places it ſeems to 
have bur as little to do as here: 
ſo that upon the whole Matter, 
their Opinion ſeems beſt, who 
will not allow it to be genuine, 
and therefore abſolutely rejedt it. 

478. For Cloaths, &c.) This 
the Poet has mention'd before, 


B, I. v. 357. 


486. For 
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Beſides ; the Kann, and Rivas, urg d by Hear, 
Ofc breathe ſoft. Mis rs, and num rous Varouns ſweat: 
Which join, and mae thick CLovps, and ſtop the Light; 
485 And ſtain the: glorious Sui na with ſuddain Night: 
For tha warm vig raus Rays, with conſtant blows, 
Still beat them on the Back; and preſs them cloſe. 
And more: xxTERNAL MATTER gives Supplies, 
And Szxps of CL ons, which ſpread o er all the Skies. 
490 For I have prov dithe Mass immenſe, the Sraa 
Is infinite, and knous:na loweſt PL AE: 


NOTES 


_- For the warm, &c.] This ſtill deſcending from the Hea- 
the following Verſe in the] dene in a d and turbulent 
Original run thus: And indeed this Inter- 
tation: ſeems more conſonant 

Reaſon than the other: there- 
inſtead of; For the warm vi- 
'rous Rays, &c. read, For the 


And 


end ing Parts, &c. 
N | 488, And more, &c.7], In theſe 
In his In on of 14. v. as a third Cauſe of Cl 
obſerve, that reach ha he ſetches the Seeds of —— 


we may 8 | 

follow'd the Opinion of _ the infinite Space, and. from the 
dus, and ſome others, w the other Worlds, For Lucretjus, 
_— xtheris-a:tus-comean chef aſter Epicurus, believ'd, that the 
Æcher itſelf, whoſe Heat conden- Atoms, which affemdie in the 
ſes the Clouds: And this maſt Concretion of Clouds, came not 


be explain dt ſay they, to be in- only out of the Alt, W. 

5 — ater, and 
rended of the Antipenital by] Earth, but out of the Void like- 
2 _ of w — — Tram- wiſe: = vaving, capght B. I. 
flatour, in his Latine Edition of which” CON INS 
Encretius; has chang d his Opi - Which the infinite re 

/ n which the infinite Atoms are 
nion: a ww * ornate continually flying, is immenſe and 
— 5. . _ Y ind | ivfinite likewiſe, what wonder is 
— 2 15 — Cate by it. if they ſupply from that inex- 
_ 1 — — 1 * hauſtible Magazine, a ſufficient 
ch the s may indeed quantity of Seed, for the Pro- 


attenuated; but never condens'd : yo 

And Lucretius himſelf, a few | uction of Clouds ? : 
Verſes:lower, urges the Heat of External Matter] That is to 
the Sun for-one of the Reaſons of ſay, Matter. that comes not only 
the Liquefaction, and Diſſolmi- | from the ea, nor only che the 
ON "RE WO WOT HO” gs but from without; i. e. fromthe 


Aut difſolvuntur ſolis ſuper. icta immenſe and infinite Space of the 


Univerſe. 

' 450. I have prov'd] See B. I. 

ſays he, v. 313. And therefore] v, 960. & ſeqq. & 1050. 6c: feqq, 

Creech explains ztheris æſtus to] where the Poet has brought ma- 
mean the little Bodies, that are] ny Arguments to prove the * 
, | yerie 
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And how the Arous thro' the Vacuum rove, 

How quick they meaſure Strack, and how they move: 

Slow Tru admires, and knows not what to call 
495 The Morton, having no Account ſo ſmall. ä 

Whar wonder then, that ſuddain Sroxus ſhould riſe; 


And haſty N1car ſpread o'er the lower Skies; 
Since from the Mass ſuch vaſt Supplies are hurl'd 
 Thro' ev'ry Ponx, and Paſſage of the Wort.D; 


500 And linger here, and join: or break rhe Chain, 
And fly thro' the vided Skies again ? | 
Now fing, my Musk, how Rain is ſpred o'er all, 
How war'ry CLoups are join'd, and Suowsss fall. 
Gs NOTES. | | 
verſe to be infinite, and that it I the Clouds, they will flow 
has no Centre. bs 64 ike melted Wax. That a vio- 
493. How quick, &c. ] See B. II. [lent haſty Shower is occafion'd by 
v. 134% GC. a violent. Compreſſion of the 
494. Slow Time, &c.) This Clouds: in 4. v. and laſtly in 3. 
and the following Verſe are tran- v. that conſtant Showers hap 
ſcrib'd from Cowley : and repeat- when many Clouds are bab d 
ed in this place, from B. IV. [upon one another, and when the 


v. 226. Earth reſolves into Vapours the 
302. Now fing, &c.) Theſe Rain it has receiv'd, and ſends it 
30. v. contain a ſhort Diiputation 


| up again into the Region of the 
of Rain. Many Seeds of Water Clouds. 9 25 


riſe up together with the Seeds of | Ariſtotle and his Followers, 
the Clouds, and grow bigger to- [who held that the Elements 
gether with the louds, in like change from one into another, 
manner as the Blood, and other [and fo make a Circle of Genera- 


Humours increaſe in proportion 
with our Bodies. For a Cloud 
may be ſuppos'd to be a Body, 
that contains the Rain, which 
may be compar'd to the Blood in 
the Bodies of Animals. To theſe 
Seeds of Water and Clouds, add 
thoſe Particles of Water that 
the Clouds, like Fleeces of Wool, 
which they ſeem to reſemble, 
draw from the Rivers and Sea, 
And thus when the Clouds are 
full of Water, if they are preſs'd 
either by the force of the Wind, 
or their own weight, Water muſt 
of neceſſity be ſqueez'd out, and 
drop from them: This in 17. v. 
Then he ſays in 4. v. that if the 
Winds rarefy the Clouds. the 
Rain will likewiſe drop from 


them: and if the Heat of the Sun Cloud is compreſs d, and the 
| | vaporous 
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verted into Water, and diſtilling 
from a Cloud in Drops, Epicu- 
rus held that Rain might be 

nerated two ſeveral Ways: I. By 
Tranſmutation. II. By Com- 


cauſe ſuch is the Nature of the 
Air, that it changes by Conden- 
ſation into Water: and ſuch too 
is the Nature of a Cloud; that 
by the retreat and abſence of 
Heat, and by the acceſſion of 
Cold, its Parts are fo tranſpos'd 
and vary'd, as renders them more 
apt to flow and fall: This is ex- 


together in a Limbeck, and then 
falling in Drops. By Compreſ. 


tion, define Rain to be Air con- 


preſſion. By Tranſmutation; be- 


emplify'd by Vapours gathering 


hon, when by Wind or Cold the 


a eo co. wt _vQ« 
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Firſt, with the Coups moiſt SraxAus of Varours 
505 From ev'ry Thing; and ſpread o er all the Skies: (riſe, 
And, as in Man, the Morsrunx, Swzat and Broop 
Grow with the Limbs, increaſing with the Cloud. 
And oft as WIxDS do whirl them o er the Main, 
The Crovps, like Woor, do dip themſelves in Rain, 
510 To ſhake their F.zzcxs o'er the Earth again. 
The Rivers, Laxxs, and Poors, when ftirr'd by Hear, 
Breathe forth ſoft Mis rs, and num'rous Varours ſwear, 
Theſe riſe, and ſer in CLoups; and there combin'd, 
Or by the ambient Cor p, or driving Wino, ; 


| 515 They thence deſcend, becaule the 


INDs divide, 


Or elſe the CLovups contract, their injur'd Side; 
Or elſe the upper Crovps preſs thoſe below, 
And 4 the Warn our, and make it flow. 
And when the WIND makes thin the watry Frame, 


520 Or Rars cur thro' ir with 


N O 
vaporous Corpuſcles within the 
Hallows of it are crowded toge- 
ther; and thus, by that acceſſion 
of Weight, or by the force of the 
Wind, are driven and ſqueez'd 
out of the Cloud, in like man- 
ner as Water out of a Spunge. 
From whence it appears, that the 
Drops of Rain are form'd by Co- 
alition, rather than by Diviſion : 
and that Rain is not, as it is vul- 
garly taken to 8 a watry Maſs 
eſſus'd from a Cloud, as Water 
out of the Roſe of a watering Por, 
nor, as Trepſiades in Ariſtophanes, 
deriding this Opinion, ſays, does 
it proceed from Jupiter's making 
Water thro” a Sieve : For, if there 
were any ſuch Stagnation of Wa- 
ter in a Cloud, it would fall from 
thence in a Torrent, or as Water 
does from Spouts, rather than in 
Drops, Moreover, there are rec- 
kon'd three Kinds of Rain : Stil- 
licidium, Imber, and Nimbus : 
The firſt is a miſty Rain: The 
ſecond more intenſe, com- 
pos'd of larger Drops, a ſober 
Rain: The third, a violent, 
pouring Rain; which, as Fro- 
mondus fays, falls decumanis 


a vig rous Flame, 


The 
1 . 


| Guttis : Apuleius de Mundo 
ſums up the whole Matter in a 
few Words: Tot diverſitatibus, 
ſays he, pluviæ cadunt, quot mo- 
dis aer nubium conditionibus co- 
gitur, 

505. From ev'ry Thing] Hip- 
pocrates agrees with Lucretius in 
this Opinion, and lib. de Atr. 
Aqu. & Loc. ſays expreſsly, that 
there is Moiſture in all Things. 

508. And oft, &c.] Here the 
Poet teaches in 8. v. that while 
the Clouds are driven by Winds 
over the Surface of the Sea, or o- 
ther Waters, | they, like Wool, 
hung in damp Places, imbibe and 
ſuck in the Moiſture. 85 

313. Theſe riſe, &c.] In 
theſe 6. v. the Poet mentions one 
of the Ways, by which Rain di- 
ſtills from the Clouds: that is, by 
Compreſſion : when the Clouds, 
compreſs'd by the Force of the 
Wind, or by the great Quantit 


— 


of Water, contain'd within their 


Bowels. let drop the Rain; as 
Water is ſqueez d out of a Spunge, 
by preſſing it. 

519. And when, &c.) Theſe 


4. v. contain the other Way, by 
Rrrr nd Fs 
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The Rain breaks forth, the injur'd CLovp appears 


Like melted running Wax, and 


drops in Tears. 


But when rhe Winp with higher Crovups agrees, 
And their united Fotce begins to ſqueeze, | 


525 When both do 


reſs the CLovy, ſwoln big with RAIN, 


Then Storms deſcend, and beat rhe humble Plain. 
Then conſtant Snow ns, when witiry Crovnps, that li 


On one another's Back, receive Supply 


From ev'ry Quarter of the lower Sky, 
310 And when the thirfty EAR TR has drunk the Rain, 
And throws it up in Varovrs back again. 
And when the adverſe Sun's bright Beauties flow, 


And ftrike thick Clouds, they paint the Gawvy 2 
3 NOTES. 


which Epicurus, and, after 7 | 


Lucretius, held, that Rain migh 
be made: to wit, by Tranſmu- 
tation, that is to ſay, when the 


Clouds, being ſtruck and rare-| 


fd, either by the Force of the 
ind, or the Heat of the Sun, 
diſtil in Rain, as is explain'd a- 
bove, v. 302. 

$23. But when, &e.] Theſe 4. 
v. that give the Reaſon of a vio- 
Ienr Storm of Rain, are ſuffici- 


v. $02. and ſb likewife * ſive 
that follow them, and aſſiga the 
Cauſe of conſt ant Showers. 

332. And when, &c. ] In theſe 
2. V. he tells us, that a Rainbow 
is made by the Beams of the Sun, 


Kriking upon an oppoſite and wet 
Cloud, | 


Lucretius ſays not any thing 
of the various Colours of the 
Rainbow; a Subject Which ne- 
_ verleſs has imploy d many of the 
Philoſophers : and concerning 
which, there are two Things 
__ to be inquir'd into; their 

umber, and their Order: As 
to the firſt, Ariſtotle diſcerns on- 
ly three diſtin& Colours: SN 
xetor, a light Red, or Saffron, a; 
ſomejinterpret it: Xa«p>s, Green, 
Tet, or Cerulean : and thence he 
calle the Rainbow three-colour' ; 


but Ptolomæus calls it ſeven- 
colonr'd, becauſe of the mingled 
Colours that intervene among 
thoſe three chief Colours, Others 
call it many-colour'd, as if the 
Number of its Colours could 
ſcarce be diſtinguiſh'd : Whence 
Virgil, Xn. 4. v. 7ot: 

Mille trahit varios adverſo ſole 

colores. 


A Rainbow is only the Picture of 


ently explain'd in the Note on 7 light of the Sun, in an op 


ſite Cloud, moiſt or wet, and juſt 
ready to be difſoly'd, and fall 
down in Rain : It is in itſelf of 
no colour: and the various Co- 
lours that appear, are but Re- 
flect ions of the Light of the Sun 
receiv'd differently, according as 
the Cloud is more or leſs denſe : 
this is evident by artificial Rain- 
bows, And yet this Shadow, this 
almoſt Nothing, does, by Re- 
flection, ſometimes make ano- 
ther Rainbow, tho” not ſo diſtinct 
and beautiful; Sir R, Blackmore 
deſcribes a Rainbow poetically, 
and like a Philoſopher too; 

Thus oft the Lord of Nature, in 

the Air, 

Hangs Ey'ning Clouds, his ſable 
Canvals, where ö 
His Penſil, on in Heav'aly 

Colours, made | 
Of intercepred Sun-heatns, mix'd 


with Shade : 
Or 
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And how the other MzTzoxs riſe and fall, 


$535 What Stamps the figur'd Swow, and 
NOTES. 


Of temper'd ther, and refract- 
ed Light ; : 

Paints has fair Rain-how charm» 
ing to the Sight, 


There are only four chief Co- 
lours in a Rain-bow, I. A light 
red, II. A yellow, or ſaffron. 
III. A green. IV. A purple. 
Theſe Colours change their Site 
and Order, according to the dif- 
ference of the Rain-bow : for 
there are two diſtin ſorts of 
Rain-bows ; Iris primaria, and 
Iris ſecundaria ; the primary and 
ſecundary Rain-bow : The pri- 
mo e op is rang thor, — 

mo t appears alone, 
in e Colour is 
outmoſt, or higheſt ; the yellow 
next, the green the third Colour, 
and the purple the inmoſt, or 
loweſt : Bur the Iris ſecundaria, 
or ſecundary Rain-bow, is that 


which never appears alone, bur 
always above od larger than, the 
pn , and has the ſame Co- 
ours, but more faint, and quite 
inverted : that is to ſay, in the ſe- 
condaryRain-bow,the purple Co- 
lour is the outmoſt, or higheſt, 
the next to that the green, the 
third the yellow, and the ruddy 
the inmoſt or loweſt. This Rain- 
bow is not ſo diſtin and beau- 
tiful as the other, of which it is 
held to be only a Reflection. Ir 
is agreed by all, that there are 
two Cauſes of the colours of the 
Rain- bow; the Sun, and the 
watry Cloud plac'd againſt it: 
but they do not explain this in 
the ſame manner. Metrodorus 
in Plutarch de Placit. Philoſ. I. 3. 
c. 3. believes, that the Redneſs of 
the Rain- bow proceeds from the 
Beams of the Sun, and the ceru- 
lean Colour from the Cloud. 
Seneca aſſents to this Opinion, 
and adds, that the other Colours 


* 


ea: 
And 


are only a mixture of theſe two 
Ariſtotle 3. Meteor. will have 
the Cloud to be in the Nature of 
a Mixropr from which rhe Beams 
of the Sun,being variouſly reflect- 
ed, produce the various Colours : 
the light red, becauſe they are 
reflected from that part of the 
Cloud that is neareſt to his Orb; 
the green, becauſe- they are re- 
flected from the part that is far- 
ther off; laſtly, the purple, be- 
cauſe they are ſcarce reflected at 
all, by reaſon of the yer | greater 
Remoteneſt of the Cloud: nor 
does he diſtinguiſh the yellow 
from the red, only becauſe ir 
3 whitiſh, by reaſon of the 

icinity of the green. Scaliger 
believes the Cloud to conſiſt of 
the Particles of the four Ele- 
ments, and therefore will have 
the upmoſt parts of it to tu 
red, when they receive the Light 
of the Sun, becauſe they are firy ; 
the next to become yellow, as 
being atrial, and the third to. 
row green, as holding of the 
Farch. As to the Figure of the 
Rain-bow, it is round; but it 
would be too tedious to relate the 
various Opinions why it is ſo. 
Of this conſult P. Gaſſendus on 
the tenth Book of Laertius. Ani- 
mad. de. Meteorolog, p. 1123. 

334. And how, &c.] Lucretius 
ſays nothing in particular of the 
Cauſes of Snow, Wind, Hail, 
Hoar-froſt, Ice, &c. but only 
takes notice in theſe 7. v. thac 
whoever contemplates on theſe 
Things, and confiders the Clouds 
and Showers, and at the ſame 
time reflects on the various Fi- 
gures and Motions of the Prin- 
ciples, will eaſily be able to com- 
prehend the Cauſes of theſe and 
the other Meteors, which he 
leaves unexplain'd. 


The ur'd Snow &c,) 
7 rr 4 Pliny, 
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And why the War's Pride and Beauty's loſt, 
When rig'rous WIN TEIA binds the Floods with Faosr, 

Tis eaſy to conceive, if once we know 1 
The Nature of the ELEMENTS, or how | 
340 Theig r16uTING Pow' ns muſt work, or what they d 
And next of EAR TRHOUAKxVSV. 
Firſt then you muſt ſuppoſe the EAx rx contains 
Some Sxxos of Wins, ſpred oer its hollow Veins ; 
And there, as well as here, fierce Varovx reigns : 


NOTES. 


Pliny, lib. 17. cap. 2. calls Snow, which is ſaid to be always ſexan- 
the Foam ofceleſtial Waters, when] gular, ſee — who has writ- 
they daſh againſt one another; [ren a particular Treatiſe upon 
which, ſays Cowley, is ingeni- [that Subject. 

ouſly expreſs'd for a Poet, tho Moulds the Hail, ] Hail is no- 


but ill defin'd for a Philoſopher. thing elſe but Rain congeal'd in 


Ariſtotle, and after him, moſt [its Fall: And this Congelati- 
of our modern Philoſophers hold | on or Concretion is made not 
it to be generated ofa moiſt, but far from the Earth, becauſe Hail 
rare and thin Cloud, which, be- is never ſeen upon the high Moun- 
Ing condens d by cold, does, as it| tains, which are often cover'd 
falls down, that it may the more] with Snow: Befides ; Hail, the 
eafily cut thro* the Air, divide ſ nearer to the Earth the Cloud is, 
itſelf into Flakes, like Fleeces of out of which ie falls, is the more 
Wool; To which the Pſalmiſt triangular or pyramidal in its Fi- 
alludes, Qui dat nivem, ficut la-|gure : the higher the Cloud, and 


nam, Pſal. 147. He gives Snow, the more remote from the Earth, 


like Wool: Yet Bodinus, in] the rounder the Hail: The rea- 
Theatro Nature, is of Opinion, | ſon of which is, becauſe thoſe In- 
that the Royal Pſalmiſt reſem-{equalities, or Angles, are worn 
bles Snow to Wool, becauſe of away, and rounded by the length 
the Warmth it affords to Plants. of its Paſſage, and Deſcent thro 
and vegetables in the Cold of}; the Air: And its congeal'd Hard- 
Winter, as woollen Garments do] neſs proceeds from the Antipert- 
to Men, rather than for its fleecy | ſtatis of the lower Region of the 
Similitude. The whiteneſs of Air: and this too is the reaſon 
Snow is deriv'd from its efficient} why Hail falls more frequent! 
Cauſe, which is Cold ; and alſo} in Summer than in Winter; | 
from the copious Mixture of aeri-[ ſeldom in the Night, unleſs the 
al Spirits. Anaxagoras aftirm'd | Night be warm. See more in Fro- 
it to be black: and in Armenia | mondus, Meteorolog. lib. 3. cap.s. 
it is of a ruddy Colour: which, I will only add Ariſtotles ſhort, 
as Euſtathius on the ſecond Ihad | but true, Definition of Snow and 
obſerves, is caus'd by the ter- Hail: Snow, ſays he, is a Cloud 
reſtrial Particles, or Atoms off congeal'd, and Hail congeal d 
the Soil of that Countrey, which] Water. 
abounds with Minium : For thoſe] sat. And next, &c.] Before we 
Particles, mixing with thoſe of | enter on this Diſputation of 
the Air, tinge the Snow, and give] Earthquakes, it may not be amiſs 
it that Hue. Of the wonderful ſ to take notice of the ſeveral forts 
Contexture and Figure of Snow, of them. Apuleius, lib. t. de 
c N | Mundo, 
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545 And many Laxzs, and Poors, and ſpacious Cavxs, 
And ſecret Rrvszxs there roll boiſt rous Waves: 
For Narurs's Laws command, and Reason's prove; 
The Parts zxLow reſemble thoſe azove: 

Theſe Things ſuppos d; when thoſe vaſt Couxrs be- 


| o Shall fail, rhe upp 
N For HitLs muſt al 


Earta muſt tremble too: 
, and from the mighty Fall 


(low 


Quick TaENMILIINGSs muſt ariſe, and ſpread o er all: 
NOTES. 


Mundo, reckons up ſeven ſeveral 
ſorts of Earthquakes. I. The 
firſt is rerm'd Epiclintes, ſeu In- 
clinator, from iA, I incline, 
becauſe it moves ſidelong; and, 
thus, ſtriking at oblique Angles, 
overturns T ings by inclination, 
or fideward. II. The ſecond is 
call'd Braſt 
from & ; I boil ; rhe fimili- 
tude of boiling Water, becauſe it 
bears all above it in a direct Line- 
III. The third, Chaſmatias, from 
d , I gape, becauſe it makes 
an Hiatus er Chaſm, in which 
the Place it forces, is ſwallow'd 
up. IV, The fourth, Rhectes, 
from p, I break, becauſe it 


es, ſeu efferyeſcens, 


forces its way by a Rupture ; tho' 


it opens not ſo wide a Chaſm as 
the former. V. The fifth ſort is 
call'd Oſtea, from s, I thruſt 
with Violence: and this both 
ſhakes and overturns, VI. The 
fixth, Palmatias, from w M, 
I ſhake, or : this ſhakes 
the Ground and Buildings, but 
not ſo as to overturn them. 
VII. The ſeventh is call'd My- 
cematias, or Mycetias, from 
Kvtaouar, T bellow, becauſe it 
makes a roaring Noiſe. But Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, and, after 
him, Cœlius Rhodiginus , al- 
low but four Kinds of Earth- 
quakes, 

Thales and Democritus aſcribe 
the Cauſe of Earthquakes to Sub- 
rerranean Winds, that undermine 
the Bowels of the Earth, and then 
force out their Paſſage ; The 


| 


No 


Stoicks attribute it to Moiſture, - 
rarefy'd into Air; which ſtrug- 
gling for room to ger free, and 
meeting with the thick and 4 — 
Body of the Earth, ſhakes it by 
its ſtruggling. Others hold that 
Earthquakes 10 from in- 
closg'd Air, or Spirits ariſing from 
combuſtible Matters, as Sulphur, 
Nitre, Allum, Sal-Armoniack, 
Bitumen, or the like ; which be- 
ing ſet on Fire, and conſequently 
rarefy'd, cauſe the ſame Effects, 
as Gun-powder does in Mines. 
See Fromond. Meteorolog. lib. 4. 
cap. 1, 2, 3. and Kircher in his 
Mund. Subterran. lib. 4. cap. 2. 
where thoſe Authours treat of 
theſe Matters at large, I now re- 
turn to Lucretius, who, in or- 
der to give a right Explication 
of Earthquakes, firſt ſuppoſes ſe- 
veral Things, which I think no 
Man ever doubted: And firſt, 
ſays he, in 8. v. you muſt ſuppoſe 
the Earth to be full of Hollows, 
that theſe Caverns are full of Va- 
pours, into which the Wind can 
eafily ruſh : In the next Place, 
that there are many Lakes, many 
broad Pools of Water, and Ri- 
vers too, rolling their Waves with- 
in the Bowels of the Earth. Theſe 
Things being mes 3 the Poet 
aſſigns the firſt Cauſe of Earth- 
quakes to the Earth itſelf; and 
in 8. v. more tells us, that one 
Cauſe of Earthquakes may be 
this : When any of thoſe ſubter- 
ranean Cavities are decay'd by 
length of Time; and *ris certain 


they will decay ; the upper _ 
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borne about like Lightning, 


675 LUCRETIUS, 


Book VI. 


o wonder this ; while Caxrs go ſlowly on, 
85 ſwifter Coacnxs rattle o er — Stone, 


333 Altho the Watonr s not 


great, the Hopszs feel, 


And ſhake at, ev' ry Jumping of the Wheel. 


NOTES: 


of the Hollow will fall down: nor Things 


an it be doubted, but that a 

rembling of the Earth muſt he 
caus'd by fuch a concuſſion, fince 
we fee, that when Coaches or 


along the Streets. 
Neun on either fide — 
This was the Opinion of Anaxi- 
ho i lib. 6. ſ. 
car ee Parts Ache Bartz, #44 
Moiſture 


OY 
has looſen'd, or ſubter- 
ranean Fire undermin'd and con- 
ſum'd, or the Violence of W ind 
u ſhaken, or that the length of 
ime has brought to moylder 
decay, may fall in, But Ari- 


otle 1 ſay, that A- 
naximenes held, that theſe fall- 
ings in of the Earth could not 


r 77 , except from Dan 
oifture. Epicurus in Seneca, 
15 6. cap. — ſpealcs of this firſt 
Cauſe of Earthquakes, in theſe 
Words: Fortaſſe aliqua parte 
terra ſubito decidente terra i 
2 inde motum capit: 
ortaſſe aliqua parte terra, velut 
columnis quibuſdam ac pilis, ſu- 
ſtentatur, quibus vitiatis ac rece- 
dentibus, tremit opus impoſitum: 
Fortaſſe calida vis ſpiritys in ig- 
nem verſa & fulmini ſimilis cum 
— a ſtr oy wg 3 
erha ays he, ſome part 
the Exch Falling I. ſud- 
dain, the Earth itſelf is ſhaken, 
and thence is caus d the Motion: 
Perhaps in ſome parts the Earth 
is ſupported as with Pillars, which 
being decay'd, and giving way, 
the . Weight trem- 
bles : Perhaps the hot Force of 
Wind is chang'd into Fire, and, 


makes a wide Deſtruction of all 


ings that refiſt ies Paſſage. 
And in che ſame Authour, lib, 6. 
9. Anaxagoras holds almoſt 
a like Cauſe of Earthquak 
which, he ſays, are the 
L pg. | 
333. e Carts, &c.] Seneca 
Nat, Queſt, lib. 6. cap. 22. Si 
quando magna onera per vicos 
vehiculorum 8 tracta ſunt, 
(perbaps per Vicos vehiculorum 
plurium ordine tracta ſunt) & 
rotz majori niſu in ſalebras inci- 
derunt , terram concuti ſenties. 
Aſclepiodorus tradit, cum petra 
© latere montis abrupta cecidiſ- 
ſer, ædificia vicina tremore col- 
lapſa. Idem ſub terris fleri p 
teſt, ut ex his, quz impendent, 
rupibus aliqua reſoluta ma 
pondere & ſono in ſubjacentem 
cavernam cadat, eo vehementi- 
us, quo aut plus ponderis ha- 
buit, aut venit- aſtius: & fic 
commovetur omne tectum cava- 
tx vallis. When heavy Loads 
are drawn in Carts along the 
Streets; if the Wheels happen to 
plunge into a Hole, you will feel 
the Ground tremble. Aſclepio- 
dorus relates, that a Rock, break- 
ing off from the fide of a Moun- 
tain, ſhook down the neighbour- 
ng Buildings as it fell. The ſame 
Thing may happen in the Hol- 
lows -under-ground : if any of 
the impending Rocks break off 
with mighty Weight and Noiſe, 
and tumble down into the ſubja- 
cent Cavern, that too with 
more violence and impetuofity, 
the greater the Weight is, and the 
higher it falls; then all the 
Bulk of Farth, that covers that 
ear will be mov'd and 
rremb 
257. Or 


Book VI. 


560 
Beſides ; when 


37%. Or elſe, &c. ] Another 
Cauſe of Earthquakes, and which 
he aſcribes to Water, is contain'd 
in theſe 3. v. to this Effect, 
3 vaſt S ey 

own into & 

ter, it will cauſe an 7 in 
that Water, and that Agitation 
may cauſe a ſtaggering or reeling 
of the Earth, that contains that 
Water, as in a Veſſel, 

Democritus, as Atiftotle, lib. 2. 
de Rebus Superis witneffes, was 
of Opinion, that the Earth, fince 
it abounds with Water, and ad- 
mits into its Bowels a great quan- 
tity of Rain, is moy d and ſhaken 
by it: For, becauſe the Cavities 
can not contain all the Water, 
the Earth ſwells and increaſes 
with it: and thus the Warer, 
forcing its way into the Earth, 
cauſes an Earthquake : and the 
Earth growing dty, and atrract- 
ing the Water from the Places, 
that are full, —_ 8 __ are 
empty, is moy'd by the Water, 
that changes lace, and glides 
from one ines another. Sus 
Epicurus in Seneca, lib. 6. 
cap. 20. Ergo, ut ait Epicurus 

terram movere aqua, fi 
partes aliquas eluit & abrafir, 
uibus deſiit poſſe excavatis ſu- 
ineri, quod integris ferebatur, 

Thus in A. Gellius, lib. 2, cap. 
28, the Poets feign, that Nep- 
rune, that is, Water, is the Mo- 
ver and Shaker of the Earth: 
To this likewiſe may be referr'd 
the Opinion of Thales, that the 
Earth is ſupported by Water, 
and ſometimes runs adrift, and 
floats, like a Ship, got looſe from 
her Anchor, And indeed, in 


ED CARTIVS. 
Or elſe from arched Cavs great Sronss 

And ſtrike the under Wavxs, and trouble all; 

Thoſe agitate, and ſhake th inclofing Barr: | 

For when the Liquor, as Expetience proves, 

Is troubled, all the Vz89zr ſhakes and moves, 

Wryps below, with mighty Force 

Againſt reũſting CAvxs direct their Courſe, | 


NOTES. TTY 


If 
of Earth fall 
b. * Wa- 


679 
may fall, 8 


The 
——— 4 vhen the [Earth 
opens and gapes, Water for the 
282 2 ks out, almoſt in 
the Tame Manner, as it works it 
ſelf into a Ship that has ſprung a 
Leak. Bat Lucretius Palle 
that the Earth Makes, by reaſon 
of huge Pieces of it, that break 
of fall down into a Cavern 
of Waret : as, for Example, a 
Veſſel full of Water can not re- 
main without Motion, if the W 
ter it conrains, Auduatez till 
that Water ceaſts its hy ngrn- 
and be ar reſt, Thus he ſeems 
ro * after the Opinion of 
Thales, who held that the Earth 
floats in Water. 

$62. Beſides, &.] In theſe 20. 
v. he 1 the Wind as a 
third Cauſe of Earthquakes, and 
Jays, that the Wind, ruſhing into 
the Caverns of the Earth, makes 
it incline,and, as it were, drives it 
forward : But fince the Blaſt is 
not contina'd on for if it were 
the whole Earth would fly before 
the driving Violence) and ſince, 
ſomerimes meeting with oppofiti- 
on, ir is repell'd, and goes back, 
the Earth, after ſeveral fluctua- 
ting Motions, ſettles again in its 
antient former Seat. But by this 
fluctuation of the Farth, Build- 
ings are ſhaken and tumbled to 
the Ground. 

To this ſort of Earthquake may 
be refetr'd, that amazing Prodi- 
gy, which Pliny, from the Au- 
thority of the Thuſcan Books re- 
lates of tWo Mountains in the 
19 of Modena, which, 
Lucius Marcius and Sextus Ju- 


lius being Conſules, mer, and 
butted againſt each other, 
| making 
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no afſulrantes ; inter eos flam- 


680 LUC-RETIUS. 


Book VI. 


The Ban rn that way inclines: then, fixt befo 
565 Our Hovsss nod ; the RRR nod the . N 


The hanging BR Aus ſtart 


» 


from the tort ring Warr, 


We fly our Houſes, and we dread the F 
And yet ſome think the Won rp will ne er decay; 
The ſcatter d SRS, diſſolv d, flie all away; _ 
370 Tho' theſe few fighting Wixps with eaſe diſplace 
The heavy EAA Tn, and turn rhe weighty Mass. 
For did theſe ſtill ruſh on, no Force could ſtay 


The coming Rorx; all would ſoon decay: 


But 


NOTES © 


making a dreadful Noiſe, and 
caſting out Smoke and Fire into 
the "Air, and then retiring : he 
adds, that this was ſeen by ma- 
ny Romans from the Xmilian 

75 Namque montes duo in- 
ter ſe concurrerunt crepitu mag- 


ma fumoque in ceœlum exe- 
unte interdiu 3; ſpectante & vis 
Emilia magn8 Equitum Ro- 
manorum familiarumque & 
viatorum multitudine, Plin. lib. 
2. cap. 8 3. Moreover : The ſort 
of Earthquake, which Lucretius | 
here ſpeaks of, is that, which they 
call Epiclintes, or Inclinator : 
and is compar'd to the nodding | 
Motion of a Veſſel in the Water, 
But Ariſtotle allows only two 
ſorts of Earthquakes : which he 
calls a Trembling, and a Pulfi- 
on : The Trembling is compar'd 
to the ſhaking that ſiezes us in a 
Fit of an Ague : The Pulfion, to 
the Beating of the Arteries : 
Now becauſe this laſt ſeems to be 
a Succuſhon of the Earth, while 
it is ſhaken, or an intermittin 

an icular Motion : An 

becauſe the Trembling ſeems to 
be without Intermiſſion, and a 
lateral, or fidelong Motion ; 
therefore ſome bethought them- 
ſelves of this ſort of Earthquake, 
which they call an Inclination, 
while the Earth inclines and nods 
towards the Horizon, This in- 
clining Earthquake is mention'd 


$4 


by Milton in Paradiſe Loſt, B. VI. 
ro any | EE win 


: ng Way 
Sidelong, had puſh'd a Mountain 
from his Seat 


Half ſunk with. all his Pines,— 


572. For did, &c. To this 


urpoſe Ovid ſpeaking of the 
inds, ſays ; | 


His quoque non m mundi 
5 — — ? 
Aera permiſit. Vix nunc obfi- 
itur illis, | 
Cum ſua quiſque regant diverſo 
flamina tractu, 

Quin lanient Mundum. 

''F Met. 1. V. 37. 


Nor were theſe bluſt' ring Bre- 
thren left at la 

Ober Seas and Shores their Fury 
to diſcharge: 

Bound as they are, and circum- 
ſcrib'd in Place, | | 

They rend the World, refiſtleſs 
where they paſs. Dryd. 


And Virgil yet more cloſely to 
the Senſe of Lucretius; ſays, that 
Xolus 8 


Luctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque 

i ſonoras 5 n 

mperio premit, ac vinclis & car- 
212 , 5 En. E. 37. 


Book VI. LUC 
Bur fince they preſs bur now and then, their Courſe 
575 Now here, now there, now fly with mighry Force, 


And, then repell'd, return 


EETIUS. as 


with weaker Wings, 


The Eaxrz oft threarens Ruin, ſeldom brings: 
Inclining only from its uſual Pr Alx, 
Then turns, and ſetrles in its Seat again: 
do And therefore Housss nod, and ſeem to fall; 

High, moſt ; low, leſs ; the loweſt, leaſt of all. 

Bur more; the EaxTa may ſhake, when Wins begin 
no, rais'd wirnovr in Air, or bred wir nix) | 
o rage thro hollow Cavzs, and, whirling round, 

585 Endeavour ſtill ro force the narrow Bound, 

Ar laſt break thro, and leave a gaping Wound. 


Thus A e .4z, thus P x 0s 


The greedy Eanxrx gap'd wide, and ſwallow'd all; 
- Ti PATTI e Beſides 
NOTES. hs 


Ni faciat, mare ac terras, cce- 
lumq; profundum 

Quippe ferant rapidi ſecum, ver- 
rantque per auras. V. 63, 


With Pow'r imperial curbs. the 
ſtruggling Winds, 

And ſounding Tempeſts in dark 
Priſons binds : 4 

Which did he not, their unreſiſt- 
ed Sway 

Would ſweep the World before 
them in their Way: 

Earth, Air, and Seas thro' empty 


Space would roul, 
And Heav'n would fly before the 


. driving Soul. Dryd. 
383. But more, &. ] In theſe 


21. v. he ſays, that this Inclina- 


tion and fluctuating Motion of 
the Earth, is often attended with 
a violent Beating, and Succuſſion 
of it: for if the Wind break thro” 
the Caverns, and cleave the 
Earth, then Cities, Iſlands, &c. 
together with all their Inhabi- 
tants, are ingulph'd and ſwallow'd 
up in the hideous Chaſm : But if 
the Wind do not break thro” 
them, there is then only a Trem- 
bling, or, as it were, a ſhudd'ring 


Nicir An Towns did 


the chilling Wind, that is dif- 
fus'd thro* all its Pores. Now 
tho' there ſeem but little or no 
danger to be apprehended from a 
bare Trembling of the Earth on- 
ly, yet it may be join'd with the 
other ſorts o Earthquakes : Nor 
can any one be certain, but that 
the Trembling may be often re- 
peated, and that too with Mill 
more and more Violence, ſo as to o- 
verthrow the Buildings, and make 
the Earth gape a little. Seneca aps, 
that Epicurus held Wind to 
the chief Cauſe of Earthquakes, 
Nullam tamen placet Epicuro 
cauſam eſſe majorem quam ſpi- 
cap. 20. 


387. Egæ] The Name of ſe- 


veral Towns. I. in Macedonia, 


not far from the River Halyac- 
mon, and where the Kings of 
Macedonia were bury'd, Plin. 
lib. 4. c. 10. II. In Cilicia, on 
the Banks of the River Pyramus, 
now Malmiſtra, Plin. lib. z. 
cap. 27. III. In Folia, Plin. 
lib. 5. c. 30. IV. In Eubcea, 
now call'd Negroponte, and from 
which Strabo ſays the Ægæan Sea 
took its Name, V. In Lydia. 


of the Earth, which is caus'd by 


VI. In Xtolia, VII. In Locris, 
Sr Steph. 
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680 LUCRETIUS. 
The Ban ru that way inclines : then, fixt before, _ 


Book VI. 


565 Our Hovusss nod; the nicusr nod the Mon nx: 


The hanging Bzaws ſtart 


from the tott ring Wart, 


We fly our Houſes, and we dread the Fall. 
And yet ſome think the Won rp will ne er decay ; 
The ſcatter d Szzvs, diſſolv d, flie all away; 
370 Tho theſe few fighting Wixps with eaſe diſplace 


The heavy 


Eanx rn, and turn the weighty Mass. 


For did theſe ſtill ruſh on, no Force could ſtay 


The coming Rurx; all would ſoon decay: 


CESSES Rs 
y Milton in Paradiſe Loſt, B.VI. 


making a dreadful Noiſe, and 
caſting out Smoke and Fire into 
the Air, and then retiring : he 
adds, that this was ſeen by ma- 
ny Romans from the Xmilian 
Wa + Namque montes duo in- 
ter ſe concurrerunt crepitu mag- 
no aſſultantes; inter eos flam- 
ma fumoque in ccelum exe- 
unte interdiu ; ſpectante è via 
X#milis magni Equitum Ro- 
manorum familiarumque 
viatorum multitudine, Plin. lib. 
2. cap. 83. Moreover : The ſort 
of ne which Lucretius, 
here ſpeaks of, is that, which they 
call Epiclintes, or Inclinator : 
and is compar'd to the nodding 
Motion of a Veſſel in the Water, 
But Ariſtotle allows only two 
ſorts of Earthquakes : which he 
calls a Trembling, and a Pulſi- 
on : The Trembling is compar'd 
to the ſhaking that ſiezes us in a 
Fit of an Ague : The Pulſion. to 
the Beating of the Arteries : 
Now becaule this laſt ſeems to be 
a Succuſſion of the Earth, while 
it is Malen, or an intermittin 
an icular Motion : An 
becauſe the Trembling ſeems to 
be without Intermiſſion, and a 
lateral, or fidelong Motion ; 
therefore ſome bethought them- 
ſelves of this ſort of Earthquake, 
which they call an Inclination, 
while the Earth inclines and nods 


___ 


towards the Horizon, This in- 
clining Earthquake is mention'd 


Bi 
ut 


As if, ſays he, 


* 
Side lon had puſh'd a Mountain 
from his Seat 


Halfſunk with all his Pines. 


572. For did, &c.) To this 
1 act Ovid ſpeaking of the 
inds, ſays ; | 
His quoque non m mundi 
fabricator — — 
Aera permiſit. Vix nunc obſi- 
ſtirur illis, | 
Cum ſua quiſque regant diverſo 
flaming tractu, 
Quin lanieat Mundum. 
; | Met. 1. v. 57» 


Nor were theſe bluſt'ring Bre- 
thren left at large, | 

O'er Seas and Shores their Fury 
to diſcharge : 

Bound as they are, and circum- 
ſcrib'd in Place, | 

They rend the World, reſiſtleſs 
where they paſs. Dryd. 


And Virgil yet more cloſely to 
the Senſe of Lucretius; lays, that 
Xolus „ 


Luctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque 

„ . inclis & ca 
mperio premit, ac vinclis & car- 
cere frænat. 1 En. I. v. 37. 
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Bur fince they preſs bur now and then, their Courſe 
575 Now here, now there, now fly with mighry Force, 
And, then repelld, return with weaker Wings, 
The EAaxrt off threatens Ruin, ſeldom brings: 
Inclining only from its uſual Pray, | 
Tuben turns, and ſettles in its Seat again: 
580 And therefore Houszs nod, and ſeem to fall; 
High, moſt ; low, leſs ; the loweſt, leaſt of all. 
Bur more; the EARTH may ſhake, when Wins begin 
| os rais d witBouT in Air, or bred W 1rni nt) 
| To rage thro hollow Cavxs, and, whirling round, 
585 Endeavour ftill ro force the narrow Bound, 
At laſt break thro, and leave a gaping Wound. 
Thus £6 4s, thus PM NAM Towns did fall, 
The greedy Ban rA gap'd wide, and ſwallow'd all: 
| = > , * x Beſides 
NOTES. 8 
Ni faciat, mare ac terras, cce- the chilling Wind, that is dif- 
lamq; profundum 9 Ifus'd thro' all its Pores. Now 
Quippe ferant rapidi ſecum, ver- tho' there ſeem but little or no 
rantque per auras. v. 63. | danger to be apprehended from a 
bare Trembling of the Earth on- 
With Pow'r imperial curbs: the ly, yet it may be join'd with the 
ſtruggling Winds, other ſorts o Earthquakes : Nor 
And ſounding Tempeſts in dark | can any one be certain, but that 
Priſons binds : the Trembling may be often re- 
Which did he not, their unreſiſt-| peated, and that too with ſtill 
ed Sway more and more Violence, ſo as to o- 
Would ſweep the World before| verthrow the Buildings, and make 


them in their Way: the Earth gape alittle, Seneca ſays, 
Earth, Air, and Seas thro' empty] that Epicurus held Wind to 
Space would roul, the chief Cauſe of Earthquakes, 


And Heav'n would fly before the Nullam tamen placet Epicuro 
driving Dryd. | cauſam eſſe majorem, quam ſpi- 


67 ritum. Nat. Quæ . lib, 6. 
382. But more, &c.)] In theſe] cap. 20, | | 
21. v. he ſays, that this Inclina- 387. Rgæ] The Name of ſe- 
tion and fluctuating Motion of veral Towns. I. in Macedonia, 
the Earth, is often attended with f not far from the River Halyac- 
a violent Beating, and Succuſſion] mon, and where the Kings of 
of it: for if the Wind break thro' | Macedonia were bury'd, Plin. 
the Caverns, and cleave the lib. 4. c. 10. II. In Cilicia, on 
Earth, then Cities, Iſlands, &c. | the Banks of the River Pyramus, 
together with all their Inhabi- now Malmiſtra, Plin. lib. 3. 
tants, are ingulph'd and ſwallow'd | cap. 27. III. In Folia, Plin. 
up in the hideous Chaſm : But if lib. 5. c. 30. IV. In Eubcea, 
the Wind do not break thro' now call'd Negroponte, and from 
them, there is then only a Trem- | which Strabo ſays the Ægæan Sea 
bling, or, as it were, a ſhudd'ringſ took its Name, V. In Lydia. 


of the Earth, which is caus'd by? VI. In Ætolia, VII. In Locris, 
S Steph. 
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«>  LUCRETYIUS. Book VL 
Befides, a thoufand Towns, a thouſand Iſles, + 


590 Whilft cruel Enbres 
Have fall'n, all ſwattow'd 


d into 8 a 
by the greedy Marx, 


7 


And poor Inhab tants ftrove for Life in vain. 
Bur if the Varovr's cold, too weak the Wrxp 


To force a Way, if by ftrong Bourids confin d, 
| ' NOTES. oth 


Steph, But L.ucretius ſpeaks of 
2 in Achaia, and which is 
cammionly call'd | Fgira, Plin. 
» &. c. 3. AndabeRenbonabe 
per the Poet here mentions, is 


haps the ſame, of which Ari- 
otle, lib. 2. Meteor. c. 8. and 
fome others of the Antients make 
mention, and ſay, that two great 
Towns, not far from Xgira, and 
whoſe Names were Helice and 


Ear were ſwallow'd up by an 


arthquake : Of which Ovid. 
etam. 13. v. 293. 


Ane kellees de Butan, K. 
' 4 ot lic an, 


„ hald urbes, 
Invenies ſub aquis; & adhuc of: 


. tendere nautz ä 
Inclinata ſolent cum mcenibus 
oppida merſis. 


Pheenician Towers] Lucretius 
mentions Sidon, a City of Phce- 
NN one of the Provinces of Sy- 
Tia.; and which was built by the 
riens, who at firſt inhabited 

he midſt of the Countrey; where 
png, afflicted with continual 
Earthquakes, they left their A- 
bodes, and built a new City near 
the Sea-ſhore, and call'd it Sidon, 
from the poo: Plenty of Fiſh, 
wich which the Sea abounded. 
Far Sidon in the Pheœnician Lan- 
unge figuiftes a Fiſh, Tyriorum 
ens condita a Phcenicibus fuir, 
rr motu vexati, relicto patriæ 
folo, Aſſyrium ſtagnum primo, 
mox mati proximum littus inco- 
Inerunt, condita ibi urbe, quam 


A piſcium ubertate Sidona apel- 


Aerunt. Nam piſcem Phœnices 
don. vocant. Juſtin, lib. 18. 
And what Lucretius ſays of this 


u. 


Fi i 2x4 

Tow irm'd by Poſſido- 
Aa Bite i Serabo ile That 
a City, firuate above Sidon, was 
totally fwallow'd up by an t 

quake, and that near half of Si- 
don itſelf was thrown down. But 
norwre ing theſe Authori- 
ries, Faber believes, that ſome o- 
ther Earthquake is meant in this 

Place, For, ſays he, that Paſſage 
of Juſtin is taken erroneouſly : 
For Juſtin is not - otichar 
Earthquake, which threw'down 
the Town of Sidon: but of that, 
which did great Miſchief to the 
Pheoenicians, not on the Coaſt 
where Sidon ſtood, but in the 
Countrey of the Idumeans: For 
the Phcenicians of Juſtin are the 
Idumeans : and Herodotus, 'Pli- 


ax: and Dionyfius the African, 


ienefs, chat were original- 
ly Inbabitants of the Coaſt of the 
Red Sea: To which he adds; that 
by the Stagnum Aſfyrium of Ju- 
in, is meant that very Sea or 
Lake, which in Holy Seripture is 
call'd, the Lake of Genneſareth. 
Sidon is the Port in the Mediter- 
ranean, now call'd Sayde. 

389. Beſides, & c ' Pliny, lib. 
2. Cap, d. mentions twelve Ci- 
ties of Afia, that were deftroy'd 
by an Earthquake, all in one 
Night. The like ha pen'd not 
many Years ago to the City of 
San Severo in Apulia,now Puglia: 
and parr of Raguſa was lately 
ſwallow'd up. a 

390. Whilſt cruel, Sc. J If thi; 
Verſe were left out the Senſe of 
Lucretius would not be interrup- 
ted, nor imperf ct: Therefore 
Creech might have left it where 


he found it: Cowley, * 
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595 It ſpreads o er Pores the Ea 
FE as Corn the r 


As when 12 comes, it Wa a tremblin Gil, 


And 2 our Mate ne 
Mn begin. to fe 


ainſt our 
witely read, 


600 And iy the Towns as T their t ing Head . 


they think the 


RTH will fail; * 


Will 1 2 K be "rhe mighty 1 


ache . n om Fars and Ad ſecure, 
605 Yer off yer es waken'd by the 


ORLD — ſtill endure, 


3 


preſent Fear, 


and think the Diſſolution near: 
They think che Ban rn will ſink, che WoL will fall; 
And Ruine and Confuſion ſpread o'er all. 
Now I muſt fing, 1 why | greedy Sas 


610 Devour the Warzz 


For it ſeems ſtrange, that 


et ne er increaſ 


IvERS ſtill ſhould flow, 


And run for num'rous Years as much as now; 
And, tho' they: del Y bring a mighty Store, 8 
CK 


The ſpacious 


AN ſhould increaſe no more, 


615 Bur ſtill be bounded with the former Shore: 
NOTES. 


The Terrour of their 3 ſo 
rough e er while, 

Sunk down into che Dimples of a 
Smile. 


* A ſhiv'ring Cold] Luer. 

d 23 Which 
Celſus, lib. 3. cap. 3. ſpeaking of 
Feavers, explains: interpreting 
Horrour to be a trembling of the 
whole Body. Horrorem voco, 
_ ** ubi totum corpus intre- 


TH Ev'n thoſe, &c. ] In theſe 
6. v. he infults over thoſe, who 
believe the World eternal and 
immortal; even tho“ they per- 
ceive the Earth, that great part 
of it, to be thus ſhaken and im- 
3 ; nay, tho they themſelves 
ear the Diflplution and Ruin of 
the whole Frame. 

609, Now, 6&c.7] Since ſo many 
and ſo great Rivers are continu- 


And 


the Sea, why does it not jngceends, 
and overflow its Bounds ? Lucre- 
tius anſwers in 11. v. I. Thar 
the Gulph, into which the Ri- 
vers diſembogue their Streams, is 
ſo vaſt, that all their Waters, to- 
ether with the Rain, Snow, 
ail, &c. ſeem not to add one 
Drop to the Sea: II. Ing.v. 
That the Sun drinks up a * 
deal of its Moiſture: III. 
5. v. That the Winds bruſh off 
and carry away no ſmall quanti- 
ty : IV. In 4. v. That the Clouds 
take ſome away: And V. in g. v. 


That as the Rivers run into the 
Sea, ſo they are reconyey'd from 


thence thro” the hidden Veins of 
the Earth, back to their own 
Springs : Thus the Waters roul 
in a revolvin Courſe, and there. 
fore no wonder the Sea does nor 
increaſe. 


* og their Waters into 


Thus too the Authour of E- 
ee al. err * Queſti ion: Om- 
nia 


AD IDA r 
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vertuntur, ut irerum fluant.| ſon too we have ſeen before, in 


684 LUCRETIUS. Book VI. 
And yet ir is nor ſtrange: for Taz, the Rain, 
And all the Mois run that the CLoups contain, 
Scarce ſeem a Drox, compar'd to ſpacious Sxas ; 
No wonder then the Wavxs do ne er increaſe. _ 

620 Beſides; the Sun draws much; the firy Ray 

Dteſcends, and forces many Parts 4K 
For Senſe aſſures, that when the buſy Bx avs 
Preſs moiſten'd CLovps, the Varovuss riſe in Streams: 
Therefore from ſpacious Szas the Rars muſt bear 

625 More watry PazrTs, and ſcatter thro the Air: 

But now, tho' here and there few Pax rs ariſe, 
Yer a vaſt ſpacious Mass of Warr flies | 
From the whole Sz a, and ſpreads o'er all the Sx1xs. 

And then the Winvs take ſome, with wanton Play 

630 They dip their WinGs, and bear ſome Parts away: 

This Senſe declares ; for often after Rary, 7 
In one ſhorr Night, if Wins ſweep oer the Plain, 

The Dirt grows hard, the Ways are dry'd again. 

; Beſides; as WiN os drive on the low-· hung Crovps, 

635 And make them skim the Sun rc of the Floods, 

They take ſome DRors away; and theſe compoſe 
And fall ro Earth, in Hail, in Rarn, and Snows. 

And fince the EAR Tx is rare; and full of Pox Es, 

And Waves ſtill beat againſt the neighb'ring Shores, 

640 As Rivers run from EAR TR, and fill the Mary, 

So (ome thro' ſecrer Poxxs return again: | 
Theſe loſe their Saur, and thro' ſmall CAN NR Ls ſpread, 
Then join where-e'er the FounT ain ſhews her Head: 
Hence STrzx ams ariſe, in fair MANDO play, 


645 And thro the VaLLits cut their liquid way. 

PF Now 

NOTES. 
nia flumina intrant in mare, & | creaſe, the Poet has given already, 
mare non redundat, quoniam ad| B. V. v. 300. | 
locum unde exeunt flumina re-] 629. And then, &c.] This Rea- 
Eccl. 1. And for this reaſun|B.V. v. 302. and v. 432. 
Homer and the other Poets call] 638. And fince, Kc. This laſt 
Oceanus, not only the Origine|and true Reaſon, why the Sea 
and Parent of all Seas, Rivers, | does not increaſe, the Poet has 
Fountains, Lakes, &c. but the [likewiſe given already, B. V. 
Gulph and Tartarus of them all | v. 306. | 
likewiſe : For all Rivers flow in-] 642. Theſe loſe, &c. ] This and 
to that Abyſs, and from thence | the three following Verſes are re- 
again derive their Origine. UN from B. V. v. 305. Con- 

620. Beſides, &c.] This ſecond | ſult the Place, and Notes upon it. 

Reaſon, why the Sea does not * 644, Meanders)] Of this 2 or 
_ 5 poken 


* 


Book VI. 


| 685 


Now nix, why ﬆ r x burns, and why the FL Aux 


Breaks forth in 


HIRLs, and whence the Funr came: 


For ſure tis fond to think that Frames ariſe, 

Directed by the angry DxxTIxSs, 

65 To waſte fair Seiz r, and burn, and ſpoi 

The Farmer's Hopes, and Fruits of all his Toil, 
Whilſt all the neighb'ring Nations ſtood amaz'd, 


Oppreſs d with anxious Fear, and wildly 
The 


Hzav'n, all ſi 


gaz'd ; 


with Flames, they flock'd ro view; 


655 And wonder whar ver d Raron: meant to do, 


. 


ob at large in the Note on 
. V. v. 308. : 
Now next, &c.] Lucretius 
having, as he thinks, ſufficiently | 
explain'd the Cauſes of Meteors, 
of Earthquakes, and of ſome of 
the Phænomenons of the Sea, he 
now endeavours to ſhew the Cau- 
ſes of the other Wonders of Na- 
ture, which he ſuſpects may create 
a Belief of the Gods, and of di- 
vine Providence. And firſt in 
9. v. he diſputes of the Fires of 
Nene Etna, which, ſays he, 
tho' they ſometimes burſt out 
with great Violence, and lay waſte 
the IIland of Sicily, t not 
nevertheleſs ſo mu 


us, as to make us fooliſhly be- 


lieve they ſurpaſs the Strength of | and 


Nature. Some may ſay that the 
Flames are vaſt indeed, and their 
Force wonderful, becauſe they 
ſee no other like them; but in 
many Things we are deceiv'd, by 
judging over-haſtily of them. If 
we contemplate the infinite Uni- 
verſe, there is nothing that can 
be ſaid to be great, nothing that 
deſerves our Admiration : For 
from that Univerſe may flow, to- 


gether, on a ſuddain an infinite 


quantity of the Seeds of Fire, or 
of Wind, and they, gathering to- 
gether in a Body in Mount tna, 
or in any other Mountain, may 
aſſume Strength and Violence, 
may cauſe Earthquakes, may at 
1 burſt out, and ſcatter far 
and wide, Smoke, Flame, A ſhes, 
and Coals of Fire. But theſe E- 


NOT ES. 


oug ] 
to ſurprize|v 


ruptions are, as it were, the Di- 
ſeaſes and Convulfions of this 
World: And as the Seeds of Di- 
ſeaſes may be deriv'd, and flow 
out of this World into Man, 
for we are often in Feavers, our 
Teeth ake, &cc.] ſo may they 
likewiſe out of the Univerſe into 
this World : For, to make a Com- 
pariſon, a Man is in reſpect. to 
this World, what the World is 
in reſpect to the Univerſe, 
Etna] Of tna, the greateſt 
Mountain of Sicily, and now 
call'd AN befides what 
is contain'd in this Diſputation, 
and the Notes upon it, ſee B. I. 


742. 

650. Sicily] An Iſland of Italy, 
and the largeſt of all the Iſlan 
in the Mediterranean Sea: being 
according to the modern Geo- 
raphers, at leaſt 700 Miles in 

ompaſs. See the reſt B. I. 
v. 737. 

654. 4 tare with flames) That 
Mount Etna throws out Fire, 
Flames and Aſhes, almoſt all Au- 
thours witneſs z but chiefly St. 
Auſtin, lib. 3. de Civitate Dei, 
cap. 31. in theſe Words: Legi- 
mus apud eos, Ætneis ignibus ab 
ipſo montis vertice uſque ad lit- 
rus proximum decurrentibus ita 
ferviſle mare, ut rupes exureren- 
tur, & pices navium ſolverentur. 
Hoc utique non leviter noxium 
fuit, quamvis incredibiliter mi- 
rum. Eodem rurſus ignium æſtu 
tanta vi favillæ ſcripſerunt opple- 


tam eſſe Siciliam, ut Catanenfig 
; urbig 
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Bit if you look about en ev'ry ſide, | ; 
: 2 that the WroLz's immenſely wide; 

| view the arched 8x IAS, and ſee how ſmall, | 
And mean a Portion of the ſpacious ALL, | 
660 How little Man, compar'd to Rax TR vaſt Barr! 

You then will find your Fears and Cares decreaſe, 

Your Jealoufies, and Admiration ceaſe. | 

For who admires to fee a Pariznma ſweat, 
Or hear him groan, when ſcorch'd by Fzavsa's Heat, 
665 Or when the Foor, or Erx is ver d with Pains, \ 
Or any hot Dis As ſpread o'er the Veins ? 

And this, becauſe there lie vaſt Stores of SzzpD 

In Hzav'n, and Eanru, all fir, all apt to breed 
Such ſtrange and vexing Pains ; or elſe encreaſe 


670 The noxious FLame, and feed the ſtrong DiszAsE: 


So you may think the Mass ſends great Supplies 
And ſtores of SzzD thro all our Eax rA and Eran; 
NOTES | oy 

darken'd the C 

i | that degree, TTT 
for two Days together could not 
i. know one another. Nos autem 
tenebras cogitemus tantas, quan- 
tx quondam eruptione Rtnæo- 
rum ignium finitimas 


Violence, that they have flown 
even to the Sea-fide, heated the 
Waters of the Sea, burnt the 
Rocks, and melted the Pitch © 
the — : This, tho” incredibl 
wonderful, muſt have done mu 

2 They write befides, 
that the Countrey round, is ſome- 
rimes overwhelm'd with the vaſt 


Unkle, the great Pliny, was ſuf- 
focated by the Smoke, Stones and 
Cinders, that Veſuvius had 
thrown out. Appian, lib. «. de 


Exiſtĩt ſacer ignis, & urit corpo- 
Inhabitants, forgave them the] re ſerpens 
Tribute of that Year. Thus too, Quamcunque arripuit partem, 
the Mountains, Veſuvius in Na- 

ples, Hecla in Ifland, and Quit | 4 
in Peru, ſometimes eject Coals| Where the Poet deſcribes the Di- 
and Flames. Cicero ſays, that] ſeaſe which the Latines call Sacer 


Mount tna has caſt out fo much] Ignis ; the Greeks, *Ecuoint>as; 
Smoke among the Flames, as has! and we, St. Anthony's Fire. 7 


o 


repitque per artus. 


Book VE LUCRETIUS: 687. 
© Sufficient to raiſe Sr ons, to ſhake the Frame 
| 1 7 x 4's Fires, hay cover y_ with FL Au: 
673 For appe w EEDS LAME combine, 
As Rax, —7.f— when Dnors of Warxn join: 
You'll fay the Finn s roo ſtrontz, the FL axR too great: 
A vain Objection this, and Fanſy s Cheat: L 
Thus he, that views a Rivss, Man, or Tazs; 
630 Or elle wn pg is he 1 ſee, 
Strait thinks them great, becauſe, perhaps, he knows 
No larger Streams, no greater Things N | 
Yer theſe, and all che ſpacious Sxrxs controul, 
: Are ſmall, and notraurnGc to the mighty Wrorz: 
633 Now why the Frans break forth | 
Firſt then, this £rx 4's Cave's a mighty one; 
A ſpacious Hoxxow, and all arch d with Stone: 


OTE 


lib, 3. cap. 20. calls it an | By Turns, a pitchy Cloud 
heed Diele 4 Sacer ignis, 9 high 

ſays he, malis ulceribus annume- By Turns, hot Embers' from 
rari deber. Virgil. Georg. 3. her ia 


v. 556. A mount 
| \ Flames, that lick the Sley: 
—_— Cont artus ſacer Oft fromher Bowels maſſy 
ignis edebat, are thrown, ] 
And, ſhiver'd by the Force, come 


But of this Diſeaſe, ſee at large . Piere-meal down : | ; 
Ceiſus in the Place 'above-cited, Oft quid Lakes of burning Sul- 


3 Egineta, lib. 4. cap. 8 firy Springs, that 
674, And cover Skies with * | 


Flame:J Of the firy Eraptions of gut of theſe Eruption, fee at 
Xena, Virgil, Eneid. 3. v. 571. | jarge Cluverius, 4e Sie 4, lb. 1, 


: > C « 2. 
Interdumque atram prorumpit 593. Now why, &c.] In theſe 
ad æthera nubem, o. v. the Poet explains the Rea- 
Turbine fumantem piceo, & can- od why the Flames,that are ga- 
dente favilla : ther's together in the Cavities of 
Attollitque globos flammarum,} Mount tna, burſt out with ſo 
& b lambit: _ reat Violence : He ſays, That 
Interdum ſcopulos ayulſaque viſ-| the Eruption is caus'd by the 
cera montis Force of Wind : That the Seeds 
Erigit eructans , liquefactaque of that Wind come from the in- 
ſaxa ſub auras finite Univerſe, and, gathering to- 
Cum gemitu glometat, fundoq; gether in the Mountain t- 
exæſtuat imo. 8 na, drive out either the Flames, 
that lurk within the Bowels of the 
Thus render'd by Dryden: | e thoſe they * 
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underſtood the ſulphurous and 


be contain'd within them, break 


688 LUCRETIUS. 


Book VT, 


This ſwells with Wraps, which whirl and tumble there, 
For Wind is nothing elſe but rroubled Alx) 
690 theſe, by whirling round the arched Frame, 
Grow hor, and from the F Tus ftrike Sparks of Flame, 


Then, 3 and furious roo, and riſing higher, 
Break forth at Top, in SMOKE, and Sranxs of Fire : 


NOTES. 


force out from the very Stones | 
of it: Or elſe, thar Wind ruſhes 
in at the Hollows, chat are at the 
—— of the Mountain, and who 
ntrances are open, when 
ebbing Sea leaves the Shore (for 
the Sea waſhes the Foot of the 
Mountain) and blows out the 
Flames. Laſtly, he ſays, that 
Winds are bred in the very Hol- 
lows of the Mountain. And then 
he tells us, he gives many Rea- 
ſons, that among them, one at 
leaſt may be true and certain. 
By the Wind that rages within 
the Caverns of tna, may be 


biruminous Exhalations, which 
are continually generated,and agi- 
tated within thoſe Hollows; and 
which, when they can no longer, 
by reaſon of their great quantity, 


their Priſon, and burſt out in 
Flames. Thus Trogus in Servius 
on the third Xneid : Nam Si- 
cilia terra cavernoſa & fiſtuloſa : 
Quo fit, ut ventorum flatibus 
teat ; unde ignis concipitur : In- 
trinſecds ſulphur habet & biru- 
men ; in que ubi ventus per ſpira- 
menta cayernarum incubuit, diu 
luctatus, ignem concipit : Sic 
AÆtnæ durat incendium. 

689. For Wind, &c. ] There 
are three 3 concerning the 
Wind. I. Ariſtotle, Meteor. lib. 
2. and Theophraſtus, as Olym- 
piodorus, in 1. & 2. Meteor. 
wirneſſes, held the Matter of 
Winds to be an Exhalation ari- 
fing out of the Cavities of the 
Farth. And this Opinion moſt 
of the Philoſophers, fince them, 


By 


the Origine of Winds to the Wa- 
ter : as Metrodorus, whoin Plu- 
tarch de Placit. 37. defines Wind 


oſe | tro be an Ebullition, or violent 
the | ſurging of a watry V 


apour N 

Vieruvius, who, lib, 3. c. 6. calls 
the Wind, Aeris fluens unda, cum 
incerts motds redundanriz. III. 
And others, held the Wind to be 
only an Agitation of the Air. Of 
this * was Hi rates, 
lib. 1. de flatibus, where he calls it 
a violent Flux and Motion of the 
Air. And with him agree Ani: 
maxander in Plutarch 3. de Pla- 
cit. Philoſoph. 7. Anaxagoras in 
Laertius, Seneca, lib. 5; c. 1. & 
6. and Lucretius in this Place. 
But the Opinion of Ariſtotle is 
3 follow'd : And tis gene- 
' rally held, that in thoſe Conca- 
vities of the Earth, when the Ex- 
| halations, which-Seneca calls ſub- 
terranean Clouds, overcharge the 
Place, the moiſt Vapours turn 
into Water, and the dry into 
Wind : and theſe are the ſecret 
Treaſures, out of which God is 
ſaid in the Scripture to bring 
them, This too is what the 
Poets meant, when they feign'd, 
that Folus kept the Winds, im- 
riſon'd in a vaſt Cave, Thus 

irgil, Xn, 1. v. 36. 


Hic vaſto Rex Xolus 
antro 


Luctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque 
ſonoras 

Imperio premit, ac vinclis & car- 
cere frænat. 


Upon which Seneca ſeems too 
critical, when he ſays, non intel- 


— 


have follow'd, II. Others aſcribe 


lexit, nec id quod clauſum- eſt, 
eſſe 
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By the ſame Force, ev'n weighry Movwraixs riſe, 
695 And whirling Rocks cut thro' the wounded Skies. 
| Bur more: this hollow, firy Mount arys Side 
The Sxa ftill waſhes with imperuous Tide, $33 
And, paſſing thro the Ports, the Frame retires; - 
The prefling Warzxs drive the yielding FIRxES, 
700 And, force them our ; theſe raiſe large Clouds of Sand, 


And ſcanner STowss, and Asaxs oer the Land, 


And 


NOTES. 


eſſe adhue ventum, nec id quod 
ventus eſt, poſſe claudi: nam quod 
in clauſo eſt, quieſcit, & aëris 
ſtatio eſt : omnis in fuga ventus 
eſt. For tho it get not out, it 
is Wind as ſoon as it ſtirs within 

2 to do ſo. juvenal 
in his fifth Satire deſcribes very 
well the South Wind in one of 
theſe Dens : 


———- Dam ſe continet Auſter, 
Dum ſedit, & ficcat madidas in 
carcere pennas. 

See more above in the Note on 
v. 432. where. we have already 
ſpoken of the Cauſe of Wind. 
694. By the ſame Force, &c.) 
Milcon in the firſt Book of Pa- 
radiſe Loſt : 


Of ſubterranean Winds tran- 
ſports a Hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhat- 
ter'd Side ; 
Ofthund'ring tna, whoſe com- 
buſtible 
And fuel'd Entrails thence con- 
ceiving Fire, 

Sublim'd with 
the Winds, 
And leave a finged Bottom, all in- 

voly'd 
In Stench and Smoke. 


696. But more, &c.] In theſe 
6. v. the Poet ſubjoins another 
peculiar Cauſe, why Ætna vo- 
mits Flame: and ſays, that the 
Sea wathes the Foot of the Moun- 


min'ral Fury, aid 


As when the Force C 


the Flames yield to the driving 
Flood, which compels them to 
delchthemſelves out at thebreath- 
ing Holes on the Summit of the 
Mountain, Our Tranſlatour has 
torally omitted the two laſt Ver- 
ſes of this Argument, which in 
the Original are as follows : 


In ſummo ſunt ventigeni crateres, 
N — fauces 
ominirant, nos quas 
hibemus & N ** 


i. e. On the Top of the Moun- 
tain, there are certain Crateres, 
for ſo the Greeks call them, Ba- 
ſons or Ciſterns, but we, the La- 
tines, call them, Fauces and Ora, 
Mouths and Jaws, Now the 
Apertures of tna were call'd 
rateres, becauſe thro*' them 
Winds are almoſt continually 
iſſuing out of the Bowels of the 
Mountain : Of this no Man can 
doubt, if any Credit may be gi- 
ven to Kor Be who, in lib. 6. 
has theſe Words: Ouſe 50 eo. 
F ToTor, d opaley EAN n 
T# Ani xalabugtyroe ] U 
exe, 1200 Þ arlmroias Toy o5 
Ghee? dvi 9 F Jepuorul&, 
r eg f wnoyor p 
weir 1 1 g Ti xpaliggs - 
otAzoar* & 5 xalapbipyen, Gag; 
av Nxq9Japin wei drappipIiro 
, bro7oy eaptrnghy £® 
e' T5 wi dv exatiTor, 01s To 
Sala % 73 b, e Ne ννẽj 


rain ; and entering into the Ca- 
vities where the Fire is conceiv'd, 


rere UN,, d d N & of 
E in) 
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And thus my Mus a Store of Cauſes brings; 


For here, as in a 


705 Yer ſince tis hi 


That we may ſurely hit chat fingle one. 
RCASS we at w— 
We all the various Mzans of DEAxRH muſt ſhew, 


As when a 


That in the NumzzR we 


d other Things, 


Tho' by one fingle Cave th Errzor 1s done, 
is hid, a thouſand muſt be ſhewn, 


$ 
8 


Diſtance view. 


may ſpeak the true: 


710 For whether he was kill'd by ſtrong Dis xAsR, 


Or Coun, or Sworp, tho t was by one of theſe, 


NOTES. 


in} oo 5 , &s 


TWTHS Big, 


2 

ſay, For that Place can neither be 
approach'd, nor took upon, and 
that he conjectur'd, even that no- 
thing could be thrown in 1 | 
cauſe of the oppoh 
Winds and Heat, that come from 
the Bottom: which, tis proba- 
ble comes from far, before it ap- 
proaches the Mouth of the Cra- 
ter: But if any thing were caſt 
In, the Figure it had, when in- 


fades, that it is not abfurd to ſay, 


hat if the Matcer for ſome time; 
il, the Wind and Fire ceaſe for, 


me time likewiſe : but that that 
Intermiffion is not ſo great, that 
any Man can approach near, and 
* himſelf againſt that Force. 

puleius likewiſe retains the 
Greek Word, and calls rhe 
Months or Apertures, by which, 
Flames, Smoke, Stones, Coals of 
Fire, &c. belch out of this Moun- 
tain, Crateres: Ex Ætnæ cervict- 
bus quondam effuſis crateribus 
per declivia, incendiodivino, tor- 
rentis vice, flammarum fluming 
concurrerunt. Apul. lib. de Mun- 
do, pag. 73. Now what Lucre- 
tius ſays in theſe two Verſes, is: 
That the Wind enters into the 
Caverns, not only at the Aper- 
tures in the 'Foot of the Moun- 
tain; but is generated in the 


+ arr} & ro- 
pnerhy ddp 
N J aan01a0 per that is to 


t, be- 
oſite Blaſt of the P 


* 


ected, would be chang'd long be- 
Foes it was thrown out again: Be- he 


Mouths, and breathing Holes on 
the Top of it. Nor, indeed, is 
this in the leaſt im  fince 
nothing is more certain, than that 
Air ruthes on all fides to Flame, 
andthatWind is thence generated. 
— himſelf upon this 


| 


| 


3 
*y + 4 Si- 
militude. We may obſerve that 
Lucretius takes no notice of the 
Snows, that are continually lying 
on the Top of this Mountain : 
It is nevertheleſs very extraordi- 
nary, that Snow and Fire ſhould 
inhabit ſo near each other : and 
man —_—_ — ey ot it 
s ſuch: rticularly Pindar 
Od. r. Pyth, — 11. 
and Claudian, who, in 1. . 
Proferp. ſays; 


| 


Sed quamvis nimio fervens exu- 
beret æſtu, 
Scit nivibus ſervare fidem; pari- 
terque favillts 
Dureſcit glacies, tanti ſecura va- 
poris, hs 
Arcano deſenſa gelu , fumoque 
fideli - 
Lambit contiguas innoxia flam- 
ma pruinas. | 
Thus 
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We ean not tell; and thus it muſt be done 
In other Things, & T=0vsanD: Reaſabs new n. 
When Sans determines not our Choice ro ons. 

715 In Summer NIS o'erflows 3 his Waters drown - 


The fruitful & 6:7 Y Fields, and his alone. : 
K | 8 1 710 ihn! ii 06 th 2 "an : Becauſe 
NOTES. Sons) | 


Thus too Silius Italicus, IIb. 14. 
1 C208 juga cohibet, mira- 
vieinam flammis glaciem, ætet- 
noqus rigore 1 
Ardentes horrent ſcopuli; fear 
vertice celfi 
Coll is hyems, callidaque nivem 
. tegit atra favilla. 


And this Deſcription of the b 


Neighbourhood of Fire and Snow 
upon Mount tua, Cowley has 


imitated from thoſe Poets, in his| and 


Pindarick Ode to Hobbes. 


So Contraries on Xtna's. Top 
conſpire 


Here hoaty Froſts, and by them fo 


brealkes out Fire: 
A ſecure Peace the faithful Neigh- 

bours keep : 
Th' embolden'd Snow next to the 

Flame does ſleep. 
Tacitus ſays the ſame of Mount 
Libanus, and uſes the like Ex- 
preſſion, Præcipuum, ſays he, 
montium Libanum,mirum dictu, 
tantos inter ardores opacum, fi- 
dumque nivibus; ſhady in the 
midſt of ſuch great Heats, and 
faithful ro the Snow : hut theſe 
Expreſſions are too poetical for 
Proſe, and become the Poets, bet- 
ter than the Hiſtorian, See like- 
wiſe Seneca, Epiſt. 75 

715. In Summer, &c. ] From 
the Summer Solſtice to the Au- 
tumnal Equinox, the River Nile 
ſwells to ſuch a degree, that it 
overflows the Countrey of Egypt, 
and, covering the Fields with a 
ſlimy Mud, manures and renders 
them fruitful, tho' without it 
they would be barren, and pro- 
duce nothing- A manifeſt and 
wonderful Monument of Divine 


Providence! Agypti incolæ a- 


quarum beneficia percipientes, a” 
quam colunt, ſays Julius Firmi- 
cus de Err. Prof. Raby RA 
9, perceiving the great Be- 
nefaty of this Inundation, worſhip 
the Water: Lucretius; accord f 
to his Cuſtom, aſſigns natura 
Cauſes for the overflowing of this 
River: And firſt in 10. v. ſays, 
that the Eteſian Winds, which 
low from the North, repel and 
drive back the Stream of the 
River, that comes from the South, 
and are the Cauſe that ir fills up 
its Channel, and overflows its 
Banks. Nov if it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that the Etefian Wind, 
r Winds are light Bodies, is toe 
wealc to top ſo great a Weight of 
Waters, he adds in 3. v. that the 
Sands, which the Sea, being agi- 
tated by thoſe Winds, caſts into 
the Mouths of the Nile, choak 
them up, and thus cauſe the In: 
undation. To theſe he adds two 
other Cauſes: the Rains that fal 
at the Sources of the River, in 
v. and the melting of the 
ows, in 2. v. For all theſt 
Cauſes conſpiring, will make the 
Nile, or any other River, over- 
ow, 
Thales Mileſius held the firſt of 
theſe to be the true Cauſe of the 
overflowing of the Nile; nor 
does Philo the Jew. lib. 1. de vit. 
Moſ. nor Pliny, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
diſapprove of his Opinion. Eu- 
thymenes likewiſe in Seneca, I. 4. 
Nat. Quæſt. c. 2. aſcribes Fe. 
Cauſe of the overflowing of this 
River to the Eteſian Winds: for 
he believes that the Nile increaſes 
by means of the Waters of the 
Atlantic Sea, which the Erefiay 


drive into the Channel of the 


River. Theſe are his Words: 
172 Lade 
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lotice belluæ. But this Reaſon 
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BZBiecauſe the Movurn of that wide Rivxx lies 
Oppos d to Non rn: for when ch ExRsIASs riſe 
From heavy northern Clouds, and fiercely: blow) 
720 Againſt the SrRRANs, theſe ſtop, and riſe, and flow. 
For Noxraztan Winds blow full againſt the Streams, 


Inde, {from the Atlantick Sea] 
enim Nilus fluit major, quamdiu 
Eteſiæ tempus obſervant; tum 
enim ejicitur mare obſtantibus 
ventis: cum reſederint, pelagus 
conquieſtit, minorque diſcedenti 
inde vis Nilo eſt; rum dul- 
cis mari ſapor eſt, & fimiles Ni- 


is good for nothing. For ſome- 
.times the Nile increaſes before the 
Eteſias blow, and decreaſes even 
while they are yet blowing: Nay, 
tho they blow exactly contrary 
to the Stream, the Nile never- 
theleſs runs into the Sea. Be- 
fides 3 why does not the like hap» 
pen to other Rivers that run a- 
gainſt the Eteſian Winds? But 
the Truth is, thoſe Winds are 
unable to keep back, much leſs to 

l, the Current of that River. 
In Summer] For the Nile ne- 
ver begins to {well till after the 
Sun has enter'd into Cancer : 
which is about the eleventh of 
June. Thus Manilius, lib. 3. 
V. 630. 


Niluſque tumeſcit in 

. arva, 

Hic rerum ſtatus eſt, Cancri cum 
ydere Phcebus 


Solſtitium facit, & ſummo ver- 
ſatur Olympo, 


The Reaſon of which we will give 

by and by. K 

The Nile o'erflows, when with 
exalred Ray 

In Summer Solſtice, Phcebus 
bears the Day X 

Thro' Cancer's Sign, and 


I Their Spring is Sourta, it boils with Mid-day Beams; 
NOTES. 


Then 


718. Etchas)] Ariſtotle, lib. 2. 
de rebus ſuperis: 513+ Ehe lo 
g αν οατe, I nus irt 
ro The Eteſians blow after 
the Solſtice, and the riſing of the 
Dog · Star: And this Wind con- 
tinues ——_— for eleven or 
twelve Days. They are call'd R- 
teſias, from the Greek Word 
ir, which fignifies a M ear, as who 
ſhould ſay Annual, becauſe they 
blow conſtantly at a certain Sea- 
ſon of the Year : Strabo calls them 
Subſolanos, Eaſtern Winds; But 
Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 47. Poſt bidu- 
um exortus Caniculæ Aquilones 
conſtantius perflant diebus qua- 
draginta, quos Eteſias vocant. 
When the Dog-Star has been two 
Days riſen, the Northern Winds, 
call'd Erefias, blow conſtantly for 
fourty Days together. And Lu- 
cretins himſelf ſays, v. 720. The 
Eteſias bear the northern Va- 
pours; which ſhews the Miſtake 
of Fayus, who takes it for a South 
Wind. 

722. Their Spring, &c. J] Many 
of the Antients deſpair'd, that 
the Source of the Nile would ever 
be diſcover'd : Hence Ammianus 
Marcel. lib. 22. Origines fontium 
Nili, ficut adhuc factum eſt, po- 
ſteræ quoque ignorabunt xtates : 
Hence too thoſe Complaints of 
the Poets, Tibull. lib. 1. 


Nile Pater, quanam poſſum te 
dicere cauſa, 
Aut quibus in terris occuluiſſe 
caput * N | 


Claudianus, Epigr. 


drives the higheſt Way. 
: . Creech. | 


Secreto de fonte cadens, qui ſem- 


per inani 
| Quxrendus 


| 
Book VI. 
Querendus ratione licet ; nec con- 
tigit ulli . 
Hoe vidiſſe caput: ſertur fine 
teſte creatus. . 


And Lucan, lib. 10. 

Arcanum Natura caput non pro- 
didit ulli, © 0 

Nec licuir populis parvum te, 


5 Nile, videre. 


And again, 
— Ubicunque videris, 
Querreris, & nulli — gloria 


genti SY 
Ut Nilo ſit læta ſuo 


Hence Homer calls the Nile 
Jureria wo)audr, the River ſent 
down from Heaven. And Dio- 
dorus, lib. 1. tells us, that the In- 
habitants of } 5 wed — their 
Language apoda, that is to 
fo, tag or obſcure, Herodo- 
rus, after he had travell'd four 
Months in ſearch of the Fountain 
of this River, ſtopt in his Jour- 
ney, being told by the Egyptians 
that it flow'd from beyond the 
Iſland of Mero. Ptolomy 
Philadelphus ſent Perſons on 
purpoſe to diſcover the Source 
of it, but without effec, as Stra- 
bo witneſſes, lib. 17. and Lucan 
ſays, that Alexander the Great 
ſent on the ſame Errand, but his 
Meſſengers had the like Succeſs, 
Pliny, lib. 6. c. 6. ſays, that Ne- 
ro ſent two Centurions, and that 
when they came back, he heard 
them ſay : Ad ulteriora quidem 

rvenimus, ad immenſas palu- 
es, quarum exitum nec incolæ 
noverant, nec ſuperare quiſquam 

reſt. The ſacred Authors be- 
iev'd the Nile to ariſe in the ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe, Pomponius 
Mela thinks it riſes at theAntipo- 
des. Euthymenes in Seneca, lib. 4. 
c. 2. and in Plutarch 4. Placit. 1. 
brings it out of the Actlantick 
Sea: Pliny from a Mountain of 
the lower Mauritania: and Pto- 
lomy from two Lakes beyond the 
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Equinoxial Line. And Voſkus, 
de tat. Mund. and in Melam, 
obſerves, that before the Diſco- 
uy of the Indian Ocean, many 
of the Antients were ſo ignorant, 
as to believe, that the Nile de- 
riv'd its Source from the utmoſt 
Eaſt, even from India itſelf. 
With which Errour, not to men- 
tion many others of the Antients, 
Virgil ſeems to have been taint- 


ed : as appears, Georg, 4. v. 290. 


Thus various were the Opinions 
of the Antients, and none of them 
true; for the Nile is now known 
to ariſe on the South of a great 
Lake call'd Zambre, at the foot 
of the Mountains, call'd the 
Mountains of the Moon, Lunæ 
Montes, which are in the Pro- 
vince of Guyoma, a Countrey 
inhabited by the ZXthiopian A- 
byſfines. And one of the Titles 
of Preſter John is, King of Guyo- 
ma, where Nile ins : but of 
this the Antients were totally ig- 
norant, inſomuch that it was rec- 
kon'd among the famous Pro- 
prieties of that River, that it con- 
ceal'd its Spring: Fontium _ 
celat origines. And indeed the 
Nile is incomparably the moſt 
famous River in the whole 
World, whether we confider the 
Largeneſs of it,and the Length of 
its Courſe, for it runs about 900 
German Miles, or the Things 
that it produces, and its miracu- 
lous overflowing, and returning 

ain within its Banks. Seneca, 
lib. 4. Nat. Queſt. cap. 11. ſays 
it brings both Water and Earth 
too, to the thirſty and ſandy Soil: 
for, flowing thick and troubled, it 
leaves, as it were, all its Lees in 


the Clefts of the parch'd and 
$2P1Ng 
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Then cuts its way thro' Sun-burnt Nzcroz's Land, 


And hiſſes, 


ng o er the firy Sand. 


525 Or elſe the troubled Sn A, that rolls to Surg, 


Brings heaps of Sand, and choaks the Rivers Mouth : 


Theſe 


N OT B &: 44 


ping Ground, and ſpreads the 
.p with the Fatneſs it 
s with it; and thus. does 
b to t ny os —_ 

overflowing manu - 
ring = For this reaſon — 
dus calls it , the ' Hus 


Te propter nullos tellus tua po- 

7 Arid — — ſupplicat 
rida nec uy 
n 


And Laces ſeys that Egypt has 
none of Jupiter: 
Aut Jovis; in ſolo tanta eſt fi- 
ducia Nilo. eee e 


And one in Athenzus yet more 
bold, calls ic the Egyptian Jupi- 
ter, Ahe Zed Nga: © Nay, 
the Egyptians themſelves call'd it 
&VIiuopas Te pars, the River 
that emulates and contends with 
Heaven: And even in the Sc 
tare irſelf it is call'd abſolutely 
Nachal Mifraim, the River o 
Egypt : From whence the Word 
ile may not unnaturally be de- 
riv'd, Nahal, Naal, Neel, Neil; 
as Bahal, Baal, Beel, Bel, BA. 
And Pomponius Mela, lib. 3. 
cap. 10. reports that the Foun- 
tain of Nilus is call'd Nachal by 
the Ethiopians. The learned 
Maufſacus, upon Plutarch de 
Fluv. and Mont. nominibus, has 
collected the ſeveral Names that 
were given oy the Antients to 
this River. It was firſt of all 
call'd Oceanus, or, (but as he 
ſays, barbarouſly) Oceames : 
then Astos, or Aquila, and Me- 


las, from its b or Profun- 
dity, becauſe all deep Waters 
ſeem black; or from Me las, the 
Son of Neptune: Afterwards X#- 


t either from yptus, 
een of Belus: or of Volcar 
and Leucippes, who threw him- 
ſelf into it, or a rd cdu 
wid e, from fattening of Goats 3 
From whence, likewiſe the whole 

ntrey of Fgype ſeems to be, 
ſo nam'd, The Hebrews cal it 
Gehon, and Schior, the laſt of 
which ſignifies black, or trou- 
blous, and from hence perhaps 
came its Xrhiopian Name, Sits. 
It was alſo calfd Nzs; or Nus, 
and Triton; and laſt of all Ni- 
ſus, either from what we fai 
before, or from Nilus, the Hus- 
band of Garmathones, a __ 
of Egypt; or elfe from Nilus, 
'the of Cyclops, or Nileus 
or Nilefius, tian Princes: 


or laſt ly, and tather than all the 


other To r Ua dye, 
from brin og new Mud or Slime, 
By the Latins it was peculiarly 
call'd Melo, as is evident from 
the Teſtimonies of Ennius, Fe- 
ſtus, Servius, and Auſonius, 
723. Sun-burnt Negroe's Land 
He means Xthiopia, in the Sou 
Parts of which Countrey the Nile 
ariſes, Manil. lib. t. v. 44. 


— — Gentes, in quas & Nilus 
inundat. 

Qua mundus redit, & nigras 

ſuperevolat urbes. 


723. Or elſe, &c.) This reaſon 
is mention'd like wiſe by Pompo- 
nins Mela; and that too with a 


ſeeming Approbation of it. 
| 730. Q. 
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Theſe ſtop the headlong Fr.oops ; they ftrive in vain 
To force a Way, but weary'd turn again, 
And break their Banxs, and flow o'er all the Plain. 


730 Or elſe Raix makes it 


The NokTHERN b thro the SourRERRN Air: 

the Hill, the Raix compoſe. 

Or elſe the Sun melts Erx:0pr an Snows 3 
Theſe ſwell the River, and the Water flows. 


NOTES. 


Theſe chicken d roun 


730. Or elſe, &c. ] There were 
three Parties, who fayour'd this 
Opinion, I. Democritus who 
held, that Exhalations ar 
the melted Snows in the northern 
Climates, and being driven by 
the Eteſian Winds into Ethiopia, 
they daſh againſt the Mountain, 
where _ op and thicken into 
Rain. is oi 
here approves. II. 
ſophers of N now call'd, 
Grand Cairo, who, as Diodorus 
witneſſes, held that the Nile 
flows out of the temperate Sou- 
thern Zone: and that, ſince it 
is Winter in thoſe Countries 
when it is Summer with us, that 
River ſwells by reaſon of the fre- 
quent Rains that fall near its 
Fountain, during the Winter of 
thaſe Southern Regions. III. A- 

8 who, as the ſame 
Diodorus reports, held that the 
Nile is increag'd by the great | 


ing all the Summer long in the 


from Ion Mauat Caucafus, and hails 


nion Lucretius {metted d 


ſwell; ch' Erzsras bear“ 


bk 
8 


Next 


this Opinion, he urges, that dur- 
ing the whole Summer, it rains 
about the River Hydaſpes, ſnows 
in 


many Parts of India. 
733: Or elſe, &c.] This Opi- 
nion is aſcrib'd to Anaxagoras, 
who belie vu, that the Nile f 
by means of the Snows that are 
| he Mount ——— 
r ains ia. 
that this Belief is erroneous, He- 
rodotus gives theſe Reaſons : Be- 
cauſe thoſe Countries ane very 
from Snows: Nay, even the very 
Air is always hot: Belides, the 
Sun is very remote from thoſe 
Regions, when the Snows muſt 
be melted 212 that _ 
Aithiopian) Echiopia is a 
Region of Africa, that borders 
u pt: The Countrey of 
the Abyflines. It Iies beneath the 
Torrid Zone, extended from the 
Tropick of Cancer to beyond the 
Aquator. The River Nile cuts 


Rains that are continually fall- 
Mountains of Xthiopia. And, 


its way almoſt thro* the middle 


to ſtrengthen the Probability of} of it, as it does thro' Egypt. 
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„ 0 THE 
Annual Inundation 

OF THE 


River NILE 


R 
ess ong and much imploy d the of 
= ES the Studious : i without rea- 
boa; for many Things occurr' d, chat deſer - 

= vedly claim d their Admiration. Among 
— ocbers, not the leaſt is this, that it conſtant- 
ly overflows about the middle of June, or rather a Day or 
two after ; ſome poſitively fix ir to the time of Sun-rifing on 
the ſeventeenth of that Month: beſides, ir gives before-hand 
ſuch certain Tokens, to what — the Flood will riſe, 
that they, whoſe Bufineſs it is to diſcover it, are never de- 
ceiv d in their Conjectures, whether they weigh the Sand in 
a Balance, or meaſure the future Inundation by a Rule, 
which they call a Niloſcope. The Event is certain, the 
Cauſe doubrful : For ir is controverred, whether the ſwell- 
ing of the River is occaſion d by its Mouths being ſtopt 
and choak'd up; oh Sr Rains thar fall in Arhiopia, 
and by the melted Snows of the Mountains of that 
Countrey ; or, _— by the Water of the Sea, driven into 
the Channel of the River, by the Erefian Winds: And here 
we may not omit an Egyptian Erudition, which we find in 
Horus Apollo, rouching the Symbols of the Nile : Tres porro 
Hydrias, nec plures, nec pauciores pingunt, quod triplex ex 
eorum ſententia fir inundationis caula effectrix 2 unam qui - 
dem Ægyptiæ terræ aſcribunr, quæ ex ſeſe aquam u- 
cir 2 alreram Oceano, ex quo, inundationis tempore, aqua 
in Agyprum exæſtuat: tertiam imbribus, qui, per id rempus, 
quo intumeſcit Nilus, ad Auſtrinas Ethiopiz partes contin- 
gunt, 
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unt. The Egyprians, ſays he, make three Water 
— more nor leſs, becauſe in their Opinion — 
three efficient Cauſes of the Inundation: One of them they 
aſcribe to the Land of Egypt, which produces Water out of 
itſelf: another to the Ocean, out of which, at the Time of 


the Flood, the Water ſurges into Egypt: the third ro the 


Rains, which, at the time when the Nile ſwells, happen in 
the Sourhern Parts of Mrhiopia : As ro the firſt of theſe Rea- 
ſons, it is evidently falſe : for the parch d and thirſty Soil of 
Egypt gapes indeed for Moiſture ; but in no part of the 
Countrey does the Land ooze out Water: Nor can we judge 
more favourably of the ſecond, when we confider the Dit- 
ference between the Sea · Water, and that of the River Nile: 
And as for the Rain, which they aflign for the third Cauſe, 
we will ſpeak of that by and urs Mean while we will 
obſerve, that thoſe Mounds Sand, with which they 
dam up the River, are ſoon borne down, and waſh'd away by 
the never · ceaſing Courſe of the Stream: and, what is chiefly 

to be conſider d, if any Let or Oppoſition whatſoever were 


the Cauſe, that the Nile, by retrogreſſion, overflow'd its 


Banks, the Waters of that River would be obſerv'd to riſe 
firſt in the lower part of the Countrey, that is to ſay, from 
the Mediterranean to Cairo, rather than on the contrary, in 
the more Inland Parts of it: but that it does fo, is allow d 
by the unanimous Conſent of all. We muſt therefore travel 
our of Egypt, for the Cauſe of this Inundation. No doubt 
but a plenteous Acceſſion of Waters ſwells the River, before 


it waſhes the Land of Egypt: And this it was that perſuaded. 


ſome to believe [ſee the Note on v. 733.] that the Nile in- 
creaſes by means of the Snows, that melt in Æthiopia. And 
indeed they ate certainly miſtaken, who hold with Herodo- 
tus, that it never ſnows in that Countrey: For they go con- 
trary to Experience and Obſervation: Neither ate thoſe 


others to be credited, who aſſert, that at the Seaſon When 


the Nile inundates the Land of Egypt, it is the Depth of 


Winter in Ethiopia. For who can believe that the Snow, 


which was congeal'd by Cold, can be diſſolv'd by Cold like- 
wile? This would be repugnant to the Laws of Nature, 
who has ordain'd, that Things congeal'd by Cold, fhall be 
melted by Hear. The third Cauſe is aflign'd to Rain, [ſee 
the Note on v. 730.] and to this adhere the Authours of 
greateſt Note, tho' it has been long, and ſtrenuouſly oppos d 
by ſome of no mean Reputation: They, who call it in Que- 
ſtion, object the great Hear of the Countrey, and the 


Uuunu Scarcity 


— 


—— 2 eek 


mild with the Athiopians, as not ro produce Snows in the 
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Scarciry of Vapours: bur there ace ſeveral Things, of which 
theſe Perſons ought not to be ignorant: The firſt is, that, in 
thoſe Countreys, there are rwo Winters, and as many Sum- 
mers, in the Year ; tho' of unlike Effect indeed, if compar'd 
with ours. The Winter is more ſevete with us; but nor fo 


Mountains, together with conſtant Rains, chat continue for 
fourty Days; as is affirm'd by the Natives, as well as by 
Travellers into thoſe Parts. This Truth Democritus learnt in 


his Travels, and, as by Tradition, deliver d it down to Po- 


ſtetity, till at length it became known in Italy, by the Care 
— — Dades': In Summer, che San is nearer 
to Ethiopia, than it is to us; and his Rays, tho trouble- 
ſome to the Inhabitants, yer ſuffer themſeives to be overcaſt 
by a very thick Miſt, that hangs over a certain Mountain, 
which Mariners call Serra Leone, perhaps from the Noiſe ir 
makes: for it generally roars, and from the dusky Miſt al- 
moſt continually darrs our Lightning, rogether with dread- 
fal Thunder, ox bs heard fourry Miles around. ' And'a Ma- 
ſer of a Ship, as he was ſailing to the Iſland St. Thomas, 
obſerv'd, that all this happen d, when the Sun ftruck perpen- 
dicularly on Ethiopia, Let ſuch then, as object the Hear of 
the Countrey, make the moſt of that weak Argument: nor 
will they fare better, who deny Vaponrs to that Region. 
Forthey ought to reflect on the Lakes and Rivers, that Africa 
contains; and to have ſome regard to the Ocean that waſhes 
rs Coaſts : all which may furniſh an immenſe quantity of 
Matter for future Rain; and then eſpecially, when the Sun, 
retiring, permits the inferiour Elements to exrend their own 
Bounds: The Mediterranean too conduces ſomething to in- 
ereaſe the ſtore, by gratefully ſending into Zthiopia a vaſt 
quantity of Clouds, which the Winds, that ariſe in Gteece, 
bear thher: This, Proſper Alpinus, who was himſelf an 
Bye- witneſs of it, relates in theſe Words, Cayri, in toto 
fere augumenti fluminis tempore, Eteſiæ, perflantes ſintulis 
ſere diebus ab orto ſole, uſque ad meridiem, multas nubes 
nigras, craſſas, pluvioſas in altiſſimos uſque Libyæ, thio- 
pizque montes, propellunt atque aſportant: in quibus Mon- 
ribus ha concre ſcentes, in pluvias vertuntur, quæ, ab his in 
Nilum cadentes, funt cauſæ ipſius augumenti. Obſervatur 
uotidie Cayri, dum flumen hoc augetur, qua die multæ 
nubes ſupra Ægyptum verſus Meridicm a ſeptentrionalibus 
ijs vemis aſpottatæ tranſierint, multùm flumen augeri; 
arque ex coutrario, clara apparente die, nulliſque nubibus 
5 in 
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in eo cœlo 8 rim creſcere: Et hæe eos nun- 
5 falfir obſervatio, Lib. 1. de Medic. Egypt. At Cairo, 
ys he, during almoft the whote Time of A beehg of 

the River, rhe Eteſias blow almoſt every Day, from Sun- 

_ riſing till Noon, and _ and drive before them, many 
black, thick and rainy Clouds into the high Monntains of 

ro and Erhiopia : In which Mountains, theſe Clouds ga- 

chering tagerher, are turn'd into Rains; which, falling from 
thence into the Nile, are the Cauſe of irs Increaſe ; It is ob. 
ſerv'd every Day ar Cairo, that ſo long as this River is in- 
cans on what Day foever many Clouds are brought by 
thoſe Northern Winds, and carry'd over Egypt towards the 

South, the River that Day ſwells very much: and, on the 

contrary, that in a clear Day, when no Clouds appear in 

the Sky, it increaſes but little. And this Obſervation never 
fails them. It is credible enough, that when the Clouds are 
come into Africa, they are refolv'd into Rain; nor that, as 

Lucretius thought, it is ſqueez'd out of them, as Water our 

of a ſpunge ; but becauſe, by reaſon of the Cold of the 

Place, the included Fire of the Clouds flies away, or is ex- 

tinguiſh'd ; and rhenithe Vapours grow thick, and return 

into their former Narure, But on whar Day the Rains be- 
in to fall, and how much time the Waters take up in their 
urſe, while they are flowing into the Nile, has not been in- 
quir'd into, or at leaſt is doubtful: Bur this in our Age we 
know for certain, that theſe Things happen in the Kingdom 
of Guyoma, which is ſubject to the Emperour of the Abyſſines. 

Hence the great Hoſpitality of the Ægyptians to the Aby 

fines, that come to ſojourn among them; not ſo much out of 

Gratitude, as for Fear of a Famine and general Inundation : 

For the Monarch of Mrthiopia, whom we commonly call 

Preſter John, commands rhe Cataracts of the Nile: for 

which reaſon the Emperour of rhe Turks pays him a yearly 

Tribute, on Condition, that he do not divert the Warets of 

the Nile, nor ſuffer them ro come in too great a Quantiey, 

either of which would be the Deſtruction of Egypt. Henee 
in the laſt Age ſprung up a cruel] War, as Natalis Comes re- 
lares, In the Year 1590. fays he, Selim Emperour of Con- 
ſtantinople, who was then at War with the Venetians, re- 
ceiv'd an unfortunate Piece of News: For David, the Great 

Bing of Ethiopia, whoſe Empire extends from the Equino- 

ctial,almoſt to either Tropick, ſince many Kings are ſubject ro 

him, had begun to deſtroy, by an Inundation of the River Nile, 
the City of Cairo, and all the neighbouring Countrey of the 
Uuuuz Turks, 
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Turks, together with many other Cities thereabouts: The 
reaſon of this Hoſtility was, becauſe Selim ow'd him 400000 
Crowns for two Years Tribute: for he paid him 200000 a 
Year : Now the Countrey of Egypt has not Rain enough to 
render the Land fertile ; for ir rains there very ſeldom, and 
the Soil is of all others the moſt frairful ; and owes its Fer- 
rility to the Waters of the Nile, which are in the Power of 
the King of the Abyſſines, who can ſend them down in what 
Quantity he pleaſes, and cither refreſh rhe thirſty Land with 
a gentle Flood; or, by cutting certain Dykes, pour in ſuch 
an Inundation, as will lay waſte the whole Countrey. Now 
the Sultan, becauſe he would nor pay the Tribute, that was 
due, levy'd a great Army, and, invading Arabia, put all to 
Fire and Sword. Thus Natalis Comes, Hiſtor. lib. 23. 
But more prudently Oſiris, who, if we may give credit to 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 6. cap. 2. when he was in the Moun- 
rains of Æthiopia, mounded up the Banks on either fide the 
Nile, that the Inundation might nor be too great ; and made 
Sluices ro ler in only ſuch a Quantity of Water, as would be 
neceſſary for the Fertility of the Land: The Increaſe of the 
Nile therefore is more due ro Rains than melred Snows ; 
whatever Anaxagoras ſay to the contrary : And indeed the 
true Cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile is only the great 
Rains, that conſtantly fall in Ethiopia, from about the be- 
inning of June, to the Month of September: This is teſti- 
5 0 by Alvarez Fernandus, and many others of late Date: 
And, in Confirmation of their Opinion, it is obſerv'd, that the 


River Niger ſwells at the ſame time, and never fails to in- 


creaſe, when the Nile does: And that the Rains, which fall 
in Ethiopia, are the Cauſe of the ſwelling of the River Ni- 
er, is certain beyond Diſpute: Nor was this unknown to 
liny, who, lib. 5. cap. 8. ſays, Nigro fluvio eadem natura 
quæ Nilo. Beſides: the Reed Papyrus grows on the Banks 


of both thoſe Rivers, and they produce the ſame Sorts of 


Animals. See Gaſſendus, p. 1084. on the tenth Book of 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Proſper Alpinus propoſes two Problems concerning the 
Nile, but deſpairs of the Solution of either of them: I. Why 
that River conſtantly ſwells the ſeventeenth of June at Sun- 
riſing? II. How, by weighing the Earth, or Sand of the Ri- 
ver, the Inhabitants foretel the Meaſure and Degree of its 
Increaſe? For, ſays he, in the Month of June, ſeveral Days 
before the Sun's acceſſion to the Tropick, they take ſome of 
the Sand of the River, that has been kept and dry'd for a 

| e 
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whole Year before; they weigh this Sand in Scales, and, by 
adding or ſubſtracting, make the Number of the Weights 
anſwer exactly to the Drachms of the Sand: for Ex- 
ample, let us ſuppoſe the Sand to weigh three Drachms, 
which they lay by, and keep in a dry Place, cloſe ſhut up 
on all ſides: this they weigh every Day, and obſerve it no- 
thing increas'd or diminiſn d in Weight, till the ſeventeenth 
Day of June; on which Day they find irs Weight augmented: 
and from the Weight, more or leſs incteas d, they foreknow 
that the River will be more or leſs augmented like wiſe: and 
from the Knowledge of the exact Increaſe of the Weight, 
they know for certain before- hand, how many Cubits the 
River will ſwell that Lear: The Cauſe whereof, ſays the 
ſame Alpinus, I can nor conceive, can be diſcover'd by na- 
rural Principles. His very Words are as follows: Nam 
menſe Junio, ante ſolis ad Tropicum acceſſum, multis diebus 
Egyptij terram illiuſce fluminis toto integro anno adſervatam, 
& ſiccatam, arefactamque accipiunt, quam lance expendunt, 
faciumque ut ponderum Numerus, addentes, ac ſubtrahentes, 
drachmis ſedulo reſpondeat: ut exempli gratia, terra fit tri- 
um drachmarum pondere, quam in loco ficco, undique con- 
cluſo reponunt, & conſervant : quoridieque librantes, ipſam 
obſervant nihil auctam, nihilque imminutam pondere eſſe, uſ- 
que ad diem decimam ſeptimam menſis Junij, in qua die auctam 
ipſo pondere inveniunt; ex cujus pondere, multùm vel pardm 
aucto, multùm vel parùm flumen illud auctum iri prænoſcunt: 
à diligentique peraucti illius ponderis notitia, quotis etiam 
Cubitibus un fit augendum, certo prænoſcunt. Quorum cau- 
ſas naturalibus principiis poſſe cognoſci, nullo modo fieri poſſe 
arbitror. However, it is not forbid ro inquire into this Mat- 
ter: Now Seneca acquaints us; that in the tenth and eleventh 
Year of Queen Cleopatra, the Nile did nor increaſe ar all; 
which, he alſo tells us, on the Authority of Calliſthenes, had 
happen'd in former Ages for nine Years together: Of this 
Ovid was not ignorant, when he ſung : 


Dicirur Ægyptus caruiſſe juvantibus arva 
Imbribus, atque annis ſicca fuifſe novem. 


Let this ſuffice for the Inconſtancy of irs Increaſe: and as to 
the uncertainty of the Time, there was a remarkable Delay 
of it in the Reign of the Emperour Theodofius , which 
is recorded by Nicephorus and Sozomen. Nor can that be 
{mpured to the want of Rain; For the Nile, not * — 

Wend 
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eaſt 
of 


but ſeldom, 1 
ro render | 


and certain 
Kirutian and Revolution of the Heavens have preſcrib'd them: 
For, fince the Sun is at that time at his remoteſt Diſtance 
from Ethiopia, nothing can binder the Vapours from com- 
ing to a Conſiſteney, nor from condenſing into Rain, becauſe 
the ambient Air is d from Hot into Cold, ar leaſt has 
lot irs Efferveſcency. the Winds, that blow from the 
North, can not there, as they frequently do with us, haften 
the Winter; for in that ſcorching Climate, the Matter of the 
Winds is ſoon diflolv'd, and their piercing Nature ify'd 
immediately. And fo much for the Solution of the firſt Pro- 
blem: The other is nor fo difficult, tho“ at firſt fight the 
Cauſe of ir ſeem obſcure. For the Sand, that has been long 
kept for che ſake of making the Experiment, being grown 
— 2 dry, and, as I may ſay, thirſty, does, when it is 
expos'd to the ſurrounding Air, attract to ieſe}f the Moiſture, 
with which thax Air is newly gtown damp, and the Weight 
of the dry Body is increas'd in proportion to the Degrees of 
its Dampneſs: And that the near approaching Waters of the 
Nile taint the Air with humidity, the Sagacity of the Birds 
in Egyptis a 2 and convincing Proof: For they ne- 
ver lay their Eggs, except in ſuch a place, as they perceive 
before-hand, will not be cover d by the Inundation. Men 
indeed, who enjoy a perſect ſtate of Health, are leſs ſenſible 
of ſuch ſmall Mutations of the Air, as nevertheleſs brute 
Animals ſeem to have ſome Foreknowledge of, and of which 
even inanimate Bodies give foreboding Signs. The Geeſe, 
we know, often gaggle, and the Frogs croak in uncertain 
Weather, bur not in ſettled Fair, which Cinders ſticking to 
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Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa puellæ I 
Neſcivere hyemem, teſta cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum, & purres concre ſcere fungos. * 


But of this ſee Aratus 


lib. 3. var. lect. cap: 21. and: I 
Thcophraſtas, in his Book de Ei Veen, Bans — 
& Pluviz, who farſt of any, ſays P. Victorius, fully adorr 145 5 


Subject. And no doubt the dry 4 Dirr, and 


8 


we were 2 would have imbib'd ſome Portion of rhe 
a 


Humidity, the 
been kept fo 


y before the Nile oyerflow'd, had it not 
cloſe 2 but being once releas d from | 


that 
Cuſtody, it forthwith ruſhes into the Embraces of the deſir d 


wet. 
SH 


Moiſture, following the natural Propenſity of dry Bodies to 


8 
4 4 - 
* a Y *** 
— — 9 — * . * 


735 Next of thi Arzzx: 
And whence the RAR, 


— 
5 : 
, . 3 
tin. TY at. i... A * FY 1 th. i PA 
* 


—— — 


and whence the Nau, 


bete Narunxx came. 


If oer thoſe Places they but chance to fly, 


So call d, berauſe the Brus, chat cur the Sy, 7 
By nox10us-SrzAM® opprefs'd, fall down, and dy 8 
NOTES. 


735. Next, &c. ] Lucretius does 
not acknowledge a beneficent, but 
Hatly denics an „God: and 
as he takes from the Gods above 
the Phenomenon of the Hea- 
vens, and of the Air, ſo does he 
too from the Powers below ſome 
noxious Things that paſs for Pro- 
digies upon Earth. „ Tays he, 
there are certain places, which we 
call Averni, and that are fatal to 
Birds that fly over them, and to 
other Animals, that chance to 
pals by them: One of theſe A- 
_ is at —_— _—_— - 

rva's Temple in 
and a third in 5 
ces Men believe to be the En- 
trances of the Roads that lead to 


Hell, to the Palace of Pluto, and | fe 


that the Manes, or Souls of the 
Dead,paſs that way te the ſubter- 
ranean Abodes. Now the Poet, 
that he may more fully and di- 


ſtinctiy explain rhe Force and 


Syria: Theſe Pla- lati 


ts Daarx 


Nature of theſe Places, teachies 
firſt, that the Earth contains 
_ as well noxious as 

wholeſome , both to Men and 
other Animals: and then he 
brings a Heap of Examples, to 
mo that the Exhalations, that 
ow from many Things,zre hurt- 
ful and deadly ro many Things: 
Having premis'd this, he comes 
to the Queſtion, and lays, that 2 
noxious, Vapour breathes from 
the Avernt; and either that poy- 
ſonous Steams ſtrike with ſuddain 
Death the Birds that fly over 
them : or that the rifing Exha- 
on attenuates and drives a- 
way the Air to that degree, that 
the Birds can not ſupport them- 
Ives; nor ſuſtain their Flight in 
fo void and empty a Space, and 
that, falling into that Void, they 
forchwith expire. This is con- 

tain'd in $6. v. | 

737. So call'd, &c.] In theſe 
NV. 
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740 Dzaru meers them in the Air, and ſtrikes them dead ; 
W an. and hooded Hopes "A 


" © 
# + 


< 2 0 TE "a 3 
2 ths Poe -) A the Ety- | they truck dead 1 
0 verni flew over them. hus 
rather / the | Reaſon ' why "theſe | Of Oe 12, oct PP. 
laces 8 ny pl 1 el 77 — _ | 
ves ame Reaſon © . warn f 
| th xd has imitated this Pa- . 0 
of Lueretius, in his fixth 
Enei v. 235. in t i. e. PRs * 


| Spelunca alta f 8 
Spel ORG 


J iter pennis; talis ſeſe 
—— atris ad 

F uz effundens ſupera 
n "1 

Unde locum Graii dixerunt _ 
mine Avernum. | 


ö 
Deep was the Cave, and doun- 


ward as it went 


- Grove defends ; 
And here the ee Lake 


"extends; 
on eo_ unhappy Waters, void 
No. — 9 to ſteer his 
Fli | 
Such des y Stenches from the 
8 th 8 . 
nd ſteaming Su 
Fs the n 
From hence the Grecian Bards 
their Legends make, 
And give the Name Avernus to 
the Lake. | 


For 0 Greeks call d it "Aopr®, 
from the privative Particle a, and 


510, a Bird, becauſe the noxious 
rs, chat exhal'd from the 


Ba, were e ſo poyſonous, that 


n nigto, nemo 


Mouth, a rocky] Kn. 


Where! neither Dove, nor c other 
Bird can ff. 


And fo much for the mull of 

rene 
w e 

Exhalations kill the Birds cha 


fl 
. They fall ee. J Lueretius : 


. 


For the Wi the * Of- 
fice to Birds, as Oars and Sails 
to Ships, which are ſaid to flic 
with Sails, as with 5 : N 
3. v. 520. | 


| ——Veorum gandimuy alas, 


And, on the Birds are 
ſaid to ſwim, Vi n. 6. v. 15. 


peak Wc: 


Infuerum n per oP MIT m—_ l 
ad Ardctos. 

And in the fame Book, v. 1 * 

find the very Expreſſion — 

cretius, Remigium alarum: And 

Kn. 1. v. 70. e Mer- 
cury. 


Yolat ile pes acra magnum 


But not op ys vigil after CTY 
tius; for Antient Pg. 
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And ſtrike the poiſ nous Lars, or deadly Frey: 
Such Varouns boiling Srni kes near Cv A yield. 


In Arazxs, where MIN IZA, Temple ſtands, 
There 


= 


 ,NOFSS ' | 
d this Metaphor. Ovid, in his | Now the true Nature of the 
Epiſtles » applies it to "Men's ow was this * The — 
NN l floetie Kar clear and deep : 
| e range = ny lib, 4. * 
TRIO * __ black; forall Waters deem 
I'll uſe the Bodies Oars. of that Colour. is Lake was 
ſurrounded. with ſteep 


With han ing Wings, and bend- 
ed Head :] Lueret. Molli cervice 
ſx : A fine Image of a faint- 


, dying Bird not unha 
7 render'd | by our Tranſls- 
%%, Suck Vapours, Ae This 
43» | 
Va runs thus in the Schaal 


Qualis apud Cumas locus eſt, 
montemque Veſe vum, 

Oppleri calidis ubi fumant fon · 
tibus auctus. 5 


In which two Verſes the Poet 
reaches, that there is ſuch a Place 
at Cumz, and on the Mountain 
Veſuvius. Cum was a City of 
Campania, not far from Puteo- 
li, now call'd Puzzuola, in the 
Kingdom of Naples: but of Cu- 
me there are no Foot re- 
2 The Lake A vernus, is, 
to this Day call'd Lago d' Aver. 
no, and lies between Baia and 
Puzzuolo. Near this Lake there 
are now to be ſeen the Remains 
of two Caves; one on the South 
ſide of it, ſtill call'd Grotta di 
Sibylla, where dwelt the Cumæan 
Sibyl, and ſeems to be the Mouth 
of that Paſſage under Ground, 
which led from Avernus to Cu- 
mx, but is now ſtopt up by the 
falling in of the Earth: the other 
is that, which to this Day leads 
from Puzzuolo to Naples, being 
dug thro' the Mountain Paufily- 


pum, now known by the 


Names 
of Antignana, and Co i | 


Hills, cover'd with thick Woods, 
that render d it inacceſſible, ex- 
cept in one Place only: This w 
learn from Strabo, lib, 3. And 
Pliny, lib. 31. cap. a. acquaints 
us, that all that Prat of Land 
abounded with innumerable 
Springs of hot Water, mixt with 
Sulphur, Alom, Salt, Nitre, and 
Brimſtone : But that the Va- 
rs, which Ream - from this 
ake, are fatal to Birds, is b) 
Strabo, in the Place abovecited, 
— 9 — — of 1 
earneſs an ranſpareney o 
the Water: of which Ariſtotle | 
too takes Notice. Veſevus, or 
Veſuvius, is a Mountain of Cant- 


pania, not far from Naples, and 


that vomits out Flame 'and 
Smoke, like tna in Sicily. Sir 
R. Blackmore deſcribes it thus: 
2 off 217916 $% aff 

As high Veſuvius, when the 
Ocean laves | 


His firy Roots with ſubterranean 
R PE; 
Diſturb'd within, does in Con- 
vulſions roar, | | 
And caſts on hugh his undigeſted 


— 


Oar ; Baz 1 2 LE 
Diſcharges maſſy Surfeit on the 


Plain, / ....-;; Br: 
And empties all his rich metal» 
lick Veins, = 


His ruddy Entrails: Cinders, 
pitchy Smoke, OT 


And interminglt 
Sun-beams choak. 15 
744. In Athens, &c.] In theſe 
XX XX . 7. v. 
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745 There never Chow, not boading Raves flies, 
Not, tho' the far and oily Sycrifice : 8 
Allure his Smell and call bis Willing Eyes, 


No T ES. 


1 » js ano- [in the Habit of a Virgi the 
| 8 Met 4 e At * at | Banks be r fa is 
the very top 6 i T near {| confirm'd 3 Pom ponius 


the Temple of Alas. an en 975 Go of 
| ton, the Name: Lake and 
ft * — meehibts, ar- River in Africa, not far. — the 


Syrtis Minor, he Tays, that Mi- 


Venice, Palladis ad templum , 
ex alme, conſe. zh Ck - ane ln, 


on the bn, Was born * and 
Po yew 22557 ons the Np#e celebrate her Birth Jo 16985 


1 * was 1 55 ee * kk £ lu 

ich Pallas, who was call“ ng W e another. 

— * picker from minariz ro lay * Minerva e 17 

Threaten, ; or fr me is painted in E „ut 1 T 
2 om memini, I re- | ur, 1 oy: faciuntque ei 

— — — uſe the is ſaidto be. fabul iquam Klein, qubd 


ome mor, Pecanle * or rather quem — ejus putant, ludi- 


Not 


from the old ery, 2 I — virginum inter fe decertan- 
moni, CO „ tins ebrant, Thus too Lu- 
2 an ar Mei ib. 9. v. 3 347. : 
Vico, N ot 9 


* — pk og Pallas from the N Tritonos adit inst. 
Greek Word d, I ſhalce, be- 
cauſt ſhe is ſeign d to be born out Hans Pals amat : patrio qua 
Sms, Neon 4 Ju aqua anc; Terrarum i Libyen, (nam 
l Proxima Th Dh. 


She is ſaid to be the firſt who in- 
vented Builai — — : Ur probat ipſe calor) tetigit : 
agnique quiet3 


Have built herſelf the Tower a 
Athens, which was eall'd A275, V 0035, Vidir aqul, Yong 


TOMS becauſe it Rood in th oe 


V Eel. 2. V. 61. | | 
don bad | 9 25 een Latine Authours 
—Pallas, quas condidit arces,|allude to the Greek Epithet of 

colat. Pallas, who IIiad. 2. v. 157. 

She refus d to marry with Vul-|elfewhete, is ſaid to be «9ev)wm, 
and kept her Virginity: untam d, void of Fear, — pri- 
whence the ſame Virgil, Xn. 2. vative « and '7eay, to tretuble. 
V. 31; calls her inn a Minerva. 546. Not tho”, &c.] The Ra- 
She wag likewiſe calf*d Tritonis, Iven, ſays Lucretins, Has ſuch an 
3 from the Greek 'Avyetfion to that Place, that al- 
w hick Seater a Head, be-jth Sacrifices are offer'd there, 

3 as we faid before, me was 


he will not even chen come near 


produc's - Head of Japi-Ji the Smell of the tempting 
e 2 time o Fieth ſeem to invite his Hunger 
a firkt ſeen | to tate. 


748. Not 
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Nox that he fears M : x « A yain Prerence, 
Geben from her ia for an Offence : 8 


1 
n „Lain for an Offence; 
750 Bur tis the naxious Varous drives 107 chence- 
A Place, as Story tells, in Sr 21.4 lies, 
Which if a Honxx goes ger, be groans and dies, 
As if by ſuddain Stroke, and 12 Blow, . 
He fell a Sacrifice to Gaps below : 


755. Yer theſe Erxzcrs agree with Narunz's Laws, 
| And 11 Oblervers may Aifcern the Cauſe: 
Leit you Na f tale Fe GATES r Rert, 


NOTES. 


748. Not that he fears, Se. Jof that infernal. God, Strabs, 
Lucrertiuy alludes to the known lib. 13, deſcribes it to be a Hole 
Fable of the Nrmph Coronis, in a hollow place, under the 
who, flying from un o Brow of a Mountain, wide 
would have offer'd Violence to | enough to receive the Body of 2a 
her, was chang'd by Minerva into] Manz but immenſely deep: 
a Raven, and permitted never-| That it is preſent Death to any 
theleſs to attend ber Train: But Anj r goes into it : Bulls, 
when that Goddeſs given | ſays he, led to the Place, drop 
Ericthonius, ſhut up in aſdead immediately: he adds the 
Basket, in Charge to Pandroſos, | like of Sparrows, that were put 
Herſe and Aglauros, with Orders] in at the Mouth of it. To which 
not to open it, the Raven ſaw | we add, what is reported of the 
them tranſgreſs the Command: Cave, call'd Panjum, at the Foot 
of Minerva, and 2 — her | of Mount Libapus : That it ex- 
with it: For which Garrulity, | hales a Vapour, that cauſes like» 
ſhe baniſhed her from her Pro- wiſe ſuddain Death. 
tection and Train, The Fable is] Syria] Is a Province of Aſia, 
related at large in Ovid. Me-] and the largeſt of that Quarter 
ram. 2. by Coronis herſelf, who] of the Earth. It is generally di- 
ſays, vided into four ; Syria, Aſſyria, 
| _ | Caploſyria, and Leucoſyria, 
Acta Dex refero: pro quo mihi] 755. Net theſe, &c.] In theſe 


* 


gratia talis 8. v. he ſays, that all theſe 
Redditur, ut dicar tutela pulſa] Thin proceed from natural 
Minervæ. Cauſes: Therefore the Pots 


ea pena volueres] falſely taught, that theſe Averni 
Admonuiſſe poteſt, ne voce peri-| are the Gates of the Roads that 
cula quzrant. lead to Hell: which Fables they 
invented wy to ſtrike a Terrour 

751. A Place, &c.]) In theſe] into ealy Believers : and he pro- 
4. V. the Poet ſays, there is af miſes, that he will explain all 
Place in Syria, that ſtrikes dead| theſe Matters, and ſhew the na- 
in a Moment any four-footed| tural Cauſes of theſe ſeeming 
Beaſt : But Lambinus believes | wonderful Effects. 3 
the Poet Ipcaks of the Plutonium] 757. The Gates of Hell,] The 
in Hierapolis, not far from Lao-| Latine Poets, when they treat of 
dicea: which is a Cave ſo call'd | the Affairs of their awn Cour 
from Pluto, becauſe it was be-|trey, make that Avernus, of 
liev d to be the breathing Hole . 743. to be the Gaze of 

X XX 2 3 
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Thar there the ſmutry Gops, and MN «dwell; 
And thro' thoſe Places draw the wand'ring SouLs, 

760 As Dzzr fuck SzxeznTs from their lurking Holes: 
Bur thar's abſurd, irrational, and vain : | 


Come, und 


Firſt, Sxxos do lie, as I have 


LUCRETIUS. 


erſtand the Cauſe, for I'll explain. 


d before, 


In Ean rn, of ev'ry Shape a mighty Store: 


765 Some, vital 
Some apt to breed Diszas 


Parts to Mx, prolong their Breath, 


s, and haſten Dzaru : 


To other Antzars ſome Parts are good: 
Some hurt, ſome kill, and ſome give wholeſome Food: 
And all theſe different Effects ariſe 


770 From diff rent Motion, Fig 


ure, Shape, and Size. 


A thouſand hurtful Pan rs thro? Ears deſcend, 


A thouſand paſs the Nos rRILSs, and offend: 
| NOTES. 


— 


Hell: Virg. Zneid. 6. v. 8 
——Facilis deſcenſus Averni. 


And Fneas, with the Sybil, de- 
ſcended that way : But when the 
ſame Poets deſcribe the Affairs 
of the Greeks, they place the 
Gates that lead to the Infernal 
Manſions, in the Caves of the 
Mountain Texnarus, which is a 
Promontory of Laconia, in the 
moſt Southern Part of Pelopon- 
neſus, between the Laconick and 
Mefleniack Gulphs, and now 
call'd Capo Maina : Orpheus is 

ſaid to have deſcended this way : 
Georg. 4. v. 467 : and fo too are 
Hercules and Theſeus in the Here, 
Fur. of Seneca. 

238. The ſmutty Gods) The 
infernal Gods : Lucretius names 
Orcus, whom Silius Italicus takes 
for Cerberus, and others for 
Charon: bur Cicero de Natura 
Deorum, lib. 3. eap. 43. for Plu- 
to, the Brother of Jupiter, and of 
Neptune; and to whom by Lot 
fell the Empire of Hell: He ra- 
viſh'd Proſerpina, the Daughter 
of Ceres: He was call'd Dis, 
as well as Pluton, both which 


A 


which are ſaid to be dug out of 
the Bowels of the Earth : for he 
was call'd by 

from Divitiz, Pluton by the 
Greeks, from re, which 
fignifies the ſame Thing. 

Manes] Of the Manes, and the 
ſeveral Acceptations of theWord, 
we have ſpoken at large in our 
Note on V. 32. of B. III. 

760. As Deer, &c. ] Pliny ſays, 
that the Breath ot Elephants 
draws ts out of their 
Holes; and that the Breath of 
Deer burns them, Elephantorum 
anima Serpentes extrahit, Cervo- 
rum item urit. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
ri. cap. 33. But if this be falſe, 
the Raillery of Lucretius is not 
the leſs ſharp and pleaſant. _. 

763. Firſt Seeds, &c. In the 
following 49. v. the Poet, before 
he demonſtrates that all theſe 
Things happen by natural Cau- 
ſes, puts us in mind of what he 
taught in the firſt and ſecond 
Books : viz, that in the Earth 
are contain'd Atoms of many va- 
rious Shapes : and that by rea- 
ſon of the diſſimilitude of their 
Nature, and the different Tex- 


ture of their Figures, ſome of 


Names he has from Riches ; 


them are beneficial, others per- 


nicious 
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Diſturb the Ers, the Tasrz a thouſand more: 


775 Beſides, on Man, a 


thouſand Atoms wait, 


And nun rror all, and carry haſty Farz: (© 
Thus often, under Tazze fupinely laid, 
While Mz enjoy the Pleaſure of the Snap, 
Whilſt thoſe their loving Branches ſeem to ſpread, 
780 To skreen the Sun, they noxious Atoms ſhed, 
From which quick Parns ariſe, and fieze the Hz ap. 
Near Hes:1con, and round the LEARN D HIL, 
Grow Txzxs, whoſe BTLossokts with their Opoun kill: 
And all theſe hurtful Things from EAR TR ariſe, 
785 Becauſe the Parent EART RHS vaſt Wombs comprize 
Thoſe diff rent Stores and Kinds of poiſnous . 
Which, firly join'd, theſe hurtful Natures breed's 
e Snuxy of CanDLEs, this is often known, 


 Offends the Noſe with Stench, and makes us 


ſwoon: 
Beſides 


NOTES. 


nicious to Men : but that ſome 
of them are hurtful to the Eyes, 
others to the Ears, others to the 
Tongue, cc. all which he con- 
firms by ſeveral Examples, 
777. Thus often, 0 In theſe 
. V. he brings Example Iſt Of 
Things that are hurtful ro Man : 
but ſays nothing of the Name of 
=_ Tanks 1 Shade is * 
ve, Pliny, lib. 17. 12. ſays 
that the Shade of SE Walnur- 
Tree offends the Head, and that 
no Plants will thrive under it. 
Fayus, in his Note on this Place, 
cites theſe two Verſes of Virgil, 
Eclog. 10. v. 73. 


Surgamus ; ſolet eſſe gravis can- 
tantibus umbra, 

Juniperi gravis umbra ; nocent 
& frugibus umbre. 


But the ſhade of the Juniper is 
very grateful, being an odorous 
Tree, and that ſuffers nothing 
venomous to grow near it: but 
the meaning of Virgil was, that 
ro continue long in the ſhade, 
might be dangerous, becauſe of 
the cold: and ſome Editions 


read not cantantibus, but cun- 
ctantibus. And Lucretius means 
the Game Thing, and not the 
ſhade of — particular Tree: 
The ſhade of the Box-tree, how- 
ever, is ſaid to cauſe the Head-ach. 
782. Near Helicon, &.] In 
theſe 8. v. he propoſes his IId Ex- 
ample: What Tree he means is 
hard to ſay: ſome 8 ie to 
be the Box; of which Pliny, 
lib. 16. cap. 10. but beſides that 
the floris odore necare, which are 
the Words of Lucretius, 
bur ill with that Tree, why 
ſhould he ſend us to Helicon for 
a Tree, that is very plentiful in 
Italy. Helicon is a Hill in Bœo- 
cia, not far from Parnaſſus, which 
our Tranſlatour here means by 
the learned Hill : and they have 
both of them equal Title to that 
Appellation, being alike ſacred 
to Apollo and the Muſes. - Of 
Helicon, ſee more in the Note on 
v. 337. B. IV. 

788. The Snuff, &c.] IIId Ex- 
ample. To which we may add 
what Pliny ſays, lib. 7. cap. 7. 
chat it often cauſes Abortion in 
Women, * 

Our 


449 
790 Beſides a 
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The Sous. within, oft make their way with Eaſe, 


And ſhake the vital Powers with ſtrong D 
So when the BxLLY's full, go fir, and ſtay, 

ATHS, ftrait flies awa 

795 Thy Life, thy Strength, and all thy Pow'rs decay: 


NOTES, 


And wanton in nor 


Our Tranſlatour has omitted 
the IVth Pxample, which Lu- 
cretius brings of an Ointment 
made of the Teſtieles of the Bea- 
yor, which by its nauſeous Smell, 


ſays Pliny, makes Women wirh | 
Child mt 


2 But Lucretius 
ſays only, that it ſtupiſies Wo- 
men, & rows them aſleep : 
and that if they ſmell the 
of it, at the time when they have 
their monthly Diſeaſe, it * 
them let fall whatever they hold 
Z is Hands. This 


in their an 
Original runs thus : 
Caſtoreoque gravi mulier ſopita 


recumbit, ; 
Et manibus nitidum teneris opus 


effluit ei, 
Tempore eo fi odorata eſt, 


guo menſtrua ſolvit. 


793. So when, &c.] In theſe 
1 he brings Example Vth Of 
ing: For, ſays he, it is 
hurtful to continue long in a hot 
Bath, immediately after eating: 
The Cuſtom among the Romans 
was tu bathe before Supper: but 
the riotous us d to bathe them- 
ſelves alſo aſter Supper: and this 
they did to procure Digeſtion. : 
See Pliny, lib. 29. However the 
Phyſician in Perſius adviſes his 
Patient not to bathe after eating, 
that being a Cuſtom very perni- 
nicious to Health: bur the glur- 
tonous Youth refuſing to take his 
Advice, paid dear for his Obſti- 
nacy, if the Effects of his Bath- 
ing were truly ſuch as they are 
deſcrib'd by that Poet, Sat. 3. 
v. 50. in theſe Verſes : 


thar fieze 
ISEASE. 


From 


Turgidus hie epulis, atque albo 
vent re lavatur, 5 

Gutture n lente exha- 
lante mepkites: | 

Sed tremor inter vina ſubit, cali- 
dumque triental 

Excutit à manibus; dentes cre- 
| >wps veto : 

u pulmen- 


a cadunt laxis tunc 
taria labris, &c. 
Juvenal too, Satyr. 1. v, 142. 
mentions the Danger of this Pra- 


the | ice of bathing with a full Sto- 
mack, and fare | | 


Pœna tamen preſens, cum tu de- 
ponis amictus 

N & crudum 
in balnea portas. 


Moreover 3; we farther 
obſerve , that Mr ME Baths 
there were three Cells ; the cold, 
the warm, and the hot : all which 
were Baths of Warer: but in 
ſome of their bathing Houſes 
there was a fourth Cell, which 
they call'd Laconicum, or cella 
aſſa, that is to ſay, ſicca fine lo- 
tione : &.qiSpariecor* and where 
theſe were, the Places were ra- 
ther call'd Balnearia, than Balnea: 
according to the Promerty: of 
which, as Ms _ : ully, 
ib. 3. ad Q. Frat. Epiſt. 1. ſpea 
when Ae ia . aa 10 
Balneariis. Horace likewiſe, and 
others often mention the Faint- 
neſs, that fiezes ſuch as bathe 
chemſelves after a full Meal. 


756. From 


pavonem 
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1 


If Draughts of Water not 
I 0 thoſe whom Fzavans burn, — Le 
Of vigirais ————ů— Dearh, and l | 


$00 ; Befides ; obſerve whar Paxrs the Eanrn 
3 And how much poiſ nous Sutenon fills her r 
„ whilſt Man purſue che hidden 
And dig in Mines of gold, - or filver Ore ; 
What hurtful Dames, what noxious — 4 
805 The wretched Mixx ober the Marat dies. 

What noxious Parts from golden Mines — 

How foon they fieze, and make the Mrxgns pale 

With what quick Force they kill the wretched Wares ! 


How ſoon they bury them in Graves | 
1 Therefore theſe noxtous — of 
And ſcatter Poison thro? the 1 Air. 
Thus nunxrrur Panrs from the 4 N 2 
And with ſtrong Porsorts fill che lower 4 Was, : 
And cheſe, as Braps cut thro the 3 
315 Sieze' them; and then ſome Parts of ſe deny * 
| Thus they amr on the Ar fall 8850 
there the Poison work, and ruin all: 
For firſt they make chem ziddy; are gg, 
© Grows weak; they fall into the Poiſon's Spri 


$20 There diez, there leave their Souis in de 7308 
— r IT MED PIR 
596; From Charcoal, Kr. Ex- 
A v. and — 
in 2. v. likewiſe, need no 
2 — &c. J In theſe a. v. 


which contain Example VIlich 806. What noxious, &.] It is 


and all dituminous Matter, whoſe {nor the ſame Smell. Geld, hear- 
Steamis and Vapours are very of- in the Crucible, is sweet: 

fenfive and hartFul to Man, are [Silver not ſo pleaſing : mnelced 
yenerared in the very Bowels of Bra ſtinks: and the 'Steam of 
rhe 'Earth. metre Iron is intolerable, + 

S890. Laſtly, &c In theſe 10. v. gra. Thus hurtful, c.] In 
rde Poet brings the I Leh and laſt [ cheſe 10. v. he concludes by way 


Mines, zu which Metals are dug, above given, Thar in theſe Pla- 
exhale i and ces, which are call'd Averni, the 
Vapouts, as often kill che Wret - Earth exhales virulent and dead- 
this, "who ave condemn'd to that y Vapours, and ſende out nori- 


Jobſerved, That all Merale have 
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The neighb ring Ars, and 


Where, when the Brzps are come wi 
75 And till endeavour to purſue their Courſe, 
Deceivd they fall, they clap their Wings in vain ; 
no refifting airy Paxrs ſuſtain, 
tdoes force them on the poiſ nous rain. 


cir Weigh 


LUCRETIUS. 
Or elſe the conſtant rifing Streams diſplace. 


Book VI, 


leave an 


. 


nimble Force; 


: 


s _ 


And while they helpleſs in the Vacuun lie, 
$30 Breathe out their Soul chro ev'ry Pore, and die. 

In SumMzR, SerINGs are coLD ; for EarTay contains 
Some Szzps of Hzar within her hollow Veins : - 
But when the Hzart's Increaſe,: and vig'rous Ray. 

orces a Paſſage thro”, they fly away: 1 


835 
Tp cleave the pas 4rHa 


— s 
0 , 


ous * which kill the Birds 
- they are flying over thoſe 


$22, or elſe,” &c.] In theſe 
9. 5 he — — = _ 
culous, why the Birds 
dropdown dead into the Averni: 
2 if the Va -_ that exhale|t 
from thence, c e the Air in- 
to Vacuum, or — 5 ex- 
„ and drive it away, ſo that 
e Birds can not yur themſelves 
up, nor ſupport their flight in a 
meer Void. 

831. In Summer, &c.] There 
are many Things ſo excellently 
well accommodared to the uſe of 
Man, that they are alone ſuffi- 
cient to evince a bountiful and 

acious Providence: Thus in 

mmer Well-water is cold, 7 
if it were order'd ſo on 
to moderate the Heat of That 
Seaſon :: and on the contrary, it 
is warm in Winter, to refreſh 
But Lucretius, in 
theſe 10. v. endeavours to elude 
this Difficulty : ns. 22 this 
natural reaſon of tha e: 
In Summer, ſays he, he CN 
of the Earth is rarefy'd by the 
Heat of the Sun ; and the Seeds 
of Fire, that are contain ain'd in the 


and revive us. 


-woTES: © 


us as the SUmMER comes, and Rars begin 


. er ithin': 
But 


Earth, denkogt into 100 Air: 
but in Winter the ſame Seeds are 
conſtrain'd, and, being bound faſt 
in the Earth by the Cold of that 
Seaſon, are / compreſi'd and 
ſqueez'd.. into Wells z and thence 
en the Warmth of the Wa- 


Ager stb! is caus'd by an 
Anti i. e. Circumobſi- 
— jg a 8 and ſur- 
rounding on l y means 
of which, where Heat is, thence 
Cold is expell d: where Cold, 
thence Heat: And Cice _ 
the Opinion of the Stoi 

ins it thus:  Omnes —— 
partes Mundi, tangam autem 
maximas, calore fultæ ſuſtinen- 
tur: quod primum in terræ na- 
tura perſpici poteſt: nam & 
lapidum conflictu, atque tritu 
elici ignem videmus : & recenti 
foſſione terram fumare I 
atque etiam ex pureis us a- 
quam calidam Arc? > pore 
mehiberms fieri — 2 
magna vis, terræ cavernis, con- 
tineatur caloris; eaque hieme fir 
denfior : ob eamq; cauſam calo- 
rem infitum in terris contineat 
arctius. Lib. 2. de Nat. Deorum. 
Therefore, ſays he, all . 

ar 
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F 


But Cor p contracts the Pon xs to leſſer Space, 
And binds the Szzps of Hzart with ſtrict Embrace: 
And theſe, ſqueez'd from the Poxss, with nimble Wings 
$40 Paſs into lower WzLLs, and warm the SexINGs. 
Near Ane Shrine, as Fan has loudly told, 
A Sraix runs got by Nicar, by Dar tis cord : 


Parts of the World are ſu 
ed by Heat: this is evident from 
the Nature of the Earth itſelf: 
for, by ſtriking and rubbing of 
Stones, we urge out Fire, and new- 
dug Ground exhales a warm 
smoke: beſides, we draw warm 
Water out of our Wells, and 
that too, chiefly in Winter : the 
reaſon is, becauſe much Heat is 
contain'd in the Caverns of the 
Earth : and the Earch becomes 
more denſe, and contracted in 
Winter; and for that reaſon 
keeps in the more cloſely its in- 
nate Heat and Fires. There are 
ſome however, who controvert 
the Truth of this Matter, and aſ- 
ſert it to be only a vulgar Errour, 
and not a ſolid and certain Ob- 
ſervation. But moſt are of a 
contrary Opinion, and aſſign two 
Cauſes of this Effect : One of 
them they call privative; the 
other, poſitive: The firſt of 
them is, by reaſon of the depar- 
ture of thi: Heat, or hot ies, 
[for we are permitted to ſſ 
thus in the School of Epicurus, 
and of Ariſtotle roo, who will 
not allow, that Accidents paſs 
from Subject to Subject] out of 
the Earth. That innate Heat of 
the Earth is occaſion'd by Subter- 
ranean Fires; and evaporates in 
Summer, attracted by the ambi- 
ent Heat : for, according to the 
Obſervation of Hippocrates, hike 
Things reſort to like, and na- 
turally delight to be together. 
$41. Near, &c.] But it may 
be objected, that tho' the divine 
Pawer be not in all Springs and 
Wells, it is certainly viſible in 
the Fountain, that is at the Tem- 


e of Jupiter Ammon, of which 


urtius, lib. 4. Sect. 7. ſays : 
Ammonis nemus in medio habet 
fontem, aquam ſolis vocant. Sub 


die, cum yehementiflimus eſt ca- 
lor, frigida eadem fluit; inclinato 
in veſperum, caleſcit; media nocte 
fervida exæſtuat: quòque pro- 
pius nox vergit ad lucem, mul- 
tum ex nocturno calore decreſcit, 
donec ſub ipſum diei ortum aſ- 
ſueto tempore langueſcat : In the 
midſt of the Grove of Amm 
there is a Spring of Water, call“ 
the Water of the Sun; at Sun- 
rifing it lows out luke-warm, at 
Noon, when the Heat is moſt 
violent, it comes out quite cold: 
In the Evening it grows warm 
again ; at Midnight it guſhes our 
very hot; and as the Night wears 
away , and the Mornin - 
13 the Heat it had in the 


uſual time, at break of Day, it 
becomes again barely warm. This 
is confirm'd by Pliny, lib. 2. ca 

103. by P. Mela, lib. 1. cap. 8. 
in theſe Words: Ammonis mo 
culum fidei inclytæ; & fons, 
quem ſolis appellant: Fons 
media nocte fervet: mox & pau- 
latim tepeſcens, fit luce — — : 
tum, ut ſol ſurgit, ira frigidior : 
ſubinde per meridiem maximè 
riget : ſunt dęinde tepores ite- 
rum; & 5 nocte calidus: 
atque, ut illa procedit, ita cali- 
dior: rursds, ut eſt media, per- 


Teſtimony given by Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib, 1s. v. 308. in 
Words: 


F 


ortum ſolis tepida manat; medio 


ight decreaſes, till about the 


ferver. Nor may we omit the . 


7 
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NOTES. 


— Quid ? non & lympha fi- 
guras 8 . 
Datque, capitque novas ? medio 

tua, corniger Ammon, 
Unda die gelida eſt; ortuque, 
' obituque caleſcit, © 


See likewiſe Pontanus in Me- 


teor. And Ammianus, lib. 3. 
But this too, ſays Lucretius, 
is alledg'd in vain, and figni- 
fies nothing: For tho' they 
are miſtaken, that impute the 
cauſe of it to the Sun, who, as 
they nd, when he is beneath 
the Earth, warms thoſe Waters 
thro' the Body of the whole 
Barth, thick as it is; yet the 
reaſon may be, becauſe the 
Earth, being contracted by the 
Cold of the Night, ſqueezes down 
and tranſmits the Seeds of Fire 
into the Water, which by that 
means 2 warm; but the ſame 
Earth, being looſen'd and ſer at li- 
derty by the Heat of the Day, re- 
ceives, and, as it were, ſwallows 
them in again: and thus the Wa- 
ters loſe much of the Heat they had 
in the Night, Beſides, that very 
Water, which becomes warm, be- 
eauſe the cold and chilling Night 
depreſſes and keeps down the 
Seeds of Fire, grows cold again 
in the Day; becauſe the Beams 
of the Sun, darting into the Wa- 
ter, and ravefying te, open a free 
Paſſage for thoſe Seeds to get out 
Into the Air : For the 
the Sun diffolves Ice in ſuch a 
manner; as to releaſe and fer 
at liberty the ſlender Stalks of 
Corn; and other Things of like 
Nature, which by the Cold of 
the Night, were detain'd and 
bound in icy Fetters. This is 


{| ſcribe Fountains, 


bia, to the 


eat of pe 


Beams, 
* ww * FF . f 1 2 5 
And pierces thro che EA TR, and warms the STRz As. 


Abſurd 


ther either of them be true or not 


it is not worth while to inquire,, 


fince the Thing itſelf is a meer 


Fiction: for none of our Hiſto- 
rians or Geographers, who de- 
| end that 
they ever ſaw this. ' Yet we have 
retty Authority for a 
Fountain, that was difcover'd 
not long ago in the Woods, near 
Clermont in Au ne: who 
Waters freeze hard in the Months 
of July and Auguſt; but never 
in the Winter, Prope urbem 
Claramontem fons, nuper inven- 
tus, dicitur, La Cave de la glace: 
Qui fons corte mirabilis : nam 
ejus aqua, Julio, & Auguſto 
menſibus, gelu vehementer aſtrin- 
gitur, minime vero hyeme, ſays 
a certain'Eye-witneſs of it. 
Ammon] Jupiter Ammon had 
an Oracle that was in great Re- 
nown with the Egyptians and 
Africans 7 7 a Temple in Ly- 
aſt of the Countrey 
of Cyrenaica, to the Weſt of E- 
Ak. and to the North of the 
aramantes and Naſamones, in 
moiſt” and Palm- bearing Soil, 
o' all the Countrey round be 
moſt dry and deſart. The Ori- 
gine of this is e ee 
the moſt common Opinion is, 
__ Liber, or Bacchus, after he 
ad conquer'd all Afia, and was 
leading his Army thro' the De- 
arts of Lybia, was in danger of 
eriſhing, he and all his Men, 


with Thirſt : In this Diſtreſs a 
Ram appear'd to him, and with 
his Horn ſhew'd him a Foun- 
_ of Water : now he ſuppos'd 

is Ram to be his Father Jupiter, 
and therefore erected a Temple 
to him, and gave him a Ram's 
Head and Horns. He call'd him 


contain'd in 28. v. Thus Lucre- | 
tius aſſigns two Cauſes ; but whe- 


Ammon from the Sand, which 
in 
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Abſurd and vain? For finee the farious Ray, 
When, roll'd above;'it makes our warmeſt Day; 8 
Our Hoss yield us a ſecure Retreat; 


And beats the open Surface of the Sen, 
$50 Can raiſe bur little Warmth ; when roul'd below, 
How pierce the Ex vn, and heat in paſſing thro > 
Since Sxxsx aſſures, that when the Rays do beat, 7 
We lie within, and ſcorn the SUmMzR's Heat. 8 
855 Then what's the Cauſe? Tisthis; A sxuncy GROUND, 
And fill'd with iR SEx Ds, lies all around? 
This when colo Nranxs contract, the Seeds of Fire, 
Squeez'd our, ſſie off, and ro the SxnInNG retire, 


And make it kor: but when the vig'rous Ray 
860 Peeps forth, and opens them an eaſy Way, 


They leave the cold Embrace, and ſoon retreat 
and take their former Seat: 
AY, it loſes all its Har. 


To Earr 


in, and 
And thus, 


b 


NOTES. 


in Greek is & ©, or NAH 
But Plutarch, lib. de Iſide, ſeems 
to deny this Name to be of Greek 
Extraction, and ſays it is deriy'd 
from the Egyptian Language: 
Whence ſome believe that. Ham, 
or Cham, the San of Noah, and 
who was the firſt that cultivated 
the Land of Egypt, was wor- 
hipp'd under that 
will have Amman to be the Sun ; 
Macrob. Saturnal, lib. 1. cap. 21. 
Ideo& Hammonem, quem Deum 
ſolem occidentem Libyes exiſti- 
mant, ariet inis cornibus fingunt, 
1 maximè id animal Valet, 
cut fol radiis; nam & apud 
Græcos d , xapaxeios, appel - 
latur. And to 1 
Opinion, the Hebrew Word 
Hamma fignifies the Sun and 
Heat: But whoever it was that 
was there. worſhip'd under: the 
Name of Ammon, Alexander 
the Great, when he was in E- 
gypt, went to this Temple, and 
made the Prieſts. acknowledge 
him for the Son of their God, 
847. Abſurd, &c.] In theſe 
3. v. the Poet confutes their O- 
pinton, who belicy'd, that the 


ame ; others, 


; * 
8 


eſides, 


Water of the Fountain of Am- 
mon grew cold by Day, and hot 
in the Night, for the ſole reaſon 
of the Departure, or Acceſſion of 
the Sun: And this he proves to 
be impoſſible by an Argument, 
a majori, as they call it. For, if 
the Sun can not warm the open 
and naked Body of the Water, 
when he ſhines'upon it from @- 
bove, much leſs can he impare 
his Heat to the Waters thro” the 
thick and clofe-compacted Body 
of the Earth: For the Hear'oF 
the Sun muſt of neceſſity paſs 
through the whole Body of the 
Earth, to warm by Night the 
Waters of that Fountain: And 
yet we ſee that even our Houſes 
ſhelter and protect us from the 
fierceſt of his Beams, 


855. Then what's, &c. ] In theſe 
9. v. be aſcribes the firſt Cauſe of 
the nocturnal Heat, and diurnal 
Cold of the Waters of the Foun- 
tain of Ammon to the Seeds of 
Fire or Heat, that are in the 
Earth about that Fountain, and 
beneath the Water : He explains 
this in the manner that follows : 


The Earth, ſays he, being com- 
FF prels'd 


286 


And warm the 
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Beſides, the WArER grows more rare 

865 Its Parts, divided by the 2 Ray, 
So loſe their Fire: as when the 

frozen Streams with ſofr'ning Kiſs, 

They melt in the Embrace, and loſe their Icx. 
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by Day; 


EAMS ariſe, 


And ſome corp Sexincs light Frax, held oer the 


Streams, 


870 The FL Ax takes Fire, and ſcatters feeble Br as : 


A 


NOTES. 


— by the Cold of the Night, 
ueezes out, and tranſmits into 
the Water, thoſe Seeds of Heat; 
by means of which the Water 

rows hot : but, being looſen'd 

y the Heat of the Day, ſhe re- 
ceives again into her Bowels thoſe 
very ſame Seeds, and thus the 
Water becomes cold. 

864. Beſides, &c.] In theſe 
3. v. he refers the ſecond Cauſe 
ro the heat of the Sun: as if it 
were poſſible, that the Water, 
which in the Night is made hot 
by the Seeds of Fire, could grow 
cold again in the Day, by reaſon 
of the Beams of the Sun penetrat- 
ing into the ſame Water, and 
rarefying it in ſuch a manner, as 
to open a free Paſſage into the 
Air for thoſe Seeds of Fire. | 

867. Wich ſoft'ning Kiſs,] Here 
our Tranſlatour had his Eye up- 
on Cowley : who ſays; 


So the Sun's am'rous Play 
Kiſſes the Ice away. 


869. Aud ſome, &c. ] In theſe 
25. v. he mentions a Spring, that 
will both extinguiſh a lighted 
Torch, if it be * into the 
Water, and lig t it again, if it 
be mov d gently to touch the Sur- 
face of the Water: The reaſon of 
which, ſays he, is, becauſe there 
are in that Water, or in the 
Earth under it, many Seeds of 
Fire, which, breaking our of the 
Water, ſtick to the Tow, or 
Torch newly extinguiſh'd, and ſer 
Fire ro them again: Nor is it 
more incredible, that Seeds of 


Eire ſhould force their way out of 
Water, than that a Spring of freſh 
Water ſhould riſe up in the mid- 
dle of the Sea: And we every 
Day ſee Candles, Torches, &c. 
that are but juſt put out, kindle 
again, even before they come to 
touch the Fire towards which 
they are mov'd. 

Lucretius mentions neither the 
Name nor Place of this miracu- 
lous Spring : but having- ſhewn 
that there is nothing wonderful 
or divine in the Spring of Jupiter 
Ammon, he here attacks the 
Fountain of Jupiter of Dodona; 
for he never gives any * to 
that God. Now not far from 
Dodona, a City of Epirus, there 
was a Grove of Oaks ſacred to 
Jupiter, where the Oaks are ſaid 
to have pronounc'd Oracles ; tho' 
others ſay the Anſwers were given 
by two Doves fitting on theſe 


-| Oaks, and one of which flew a- 
| way to the Temple of Apollo at 


Delphi, the other to that of Ju- 
piter Ammon, where they con- 


tinu'd their old Trade of For- 


rune-relling. Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 
tog. ſays, In Dodone Jovis au- 
tem Fons, cum fit gelidus, & im- 
merſas faces ext inguat, fi extin- 
ctæ admoveantur, accendit. And 
Gaflendus, on the tenth Book of 
Laertius, page 147. ſays, that not 
far from Grenoble, there is an 
ardent Fountain, that will take 
Fire, if it be rouch'd with a light- 
ed Torch, and continue burn- 
ing for more than a few Pays. 
Pliay, lib. 31. cap. 2. fays, that 
there is a Fountain in India, 


call d 
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A Toncn is kindled too: the FLAME s appear, 
And nod at evry little Breath of Air; | 
Becauſe the Water Sxxos of Hzar contains, 
And many riſe from EARTRH]sS capacious Veins, 
$75 And cut the Bop of the SrRRAMs, and flow, 


Too weak to warm the Wa vxs in paſling thro'. > 
3 NOTES. 


call'd Lycos, whoſe Water vill 
light a Candle; and he reports 
the ſame Thing of another at 
Echbaran, which Solinus confirms 
to be true. And fince we are on 
this Subject of wonderful Foun- 
tains, we will mention ſome of 
the many, recorded by the An- 
tients, and whoſe Effects, if true, 
are indeed miraculous. There is 
a Fountain in the Iſland Cea, 
that perfectly ſtupifies thoſe that 
drink of its Waters: Plin. lib. 3t. 
cap. 2. Another, near Clitor in 
Arcadia, whoſe Water cauſes a 
loathing of Wine, Plin. Loc. citat, 
And Ovid. Metam. 13. v. 322. 


Clitorioquicunque ſitim de fonte 
levarit, | 

Vina fugit ; gaudetque meris ab- 
Kemius undis. 


On the contrary, the Water of 
Lynceſtis in Macedonia inebri- 
ares, ſays the ſame Poet, lib, citar, 
v. 329. | Hh. 


Hyic fluit effectu diſpar Lynce- 
ius amnis, 
Quem quicunque pardm modera- 
to gutture traxit 
Haud aliter titubat, quam fi 
mera vina bibiſſet. 


And Plin. lib. 1. cap. 103. re- 
ports from Mutianus, that there 
is a Fountain in the Iſland An- 
dros, whoſe Waters have the 
taſte of Wine, and inebriate like- 
wiſe, The River Athamas in 


Phthia kindles Wood, if it be 
thrown in, in the Wane of the 
Moon: Ovid. Metam. 15+ v. 311. 


1 


, 

* 
es 3 
2 >» 
- 


Admotis Athamanis aquis accen 
dere lignum 

Narratur, minimos cum Luna 
receſſit in orbes. 33 


A River at Colofſ# turns Wood 
into Stone. Plin. lib. 31, cap. 2. 
And Ovid ſays the Ciconians 
have a River, that petrifiey. the 
| Bowels of thoſe that drink of it : 
and brings a ſtony Hardneſs on 
all things that touch the Waters : 


Flumen habent Cicones, quod 
tum ſaxea reddit 
Viſcera, quod tactis inducit mar- 
mora rebus. | 

Metam. 13. v. 313. 
But Pliny ſays only, that a ſtony 
Bark grows over Wood, thrown 
into this River : and that the 
Lake Velinus, now Lago di Pie 
di Luca, the Rivers Silarus and 
Surius turn Wood or Leaves into 
Stone. Nat. Hiſt. lib. a. cap. 103. 
A Fountain at Pe in Lydia 
turns Earth that is moiſten'd 
with its Waters into Stone, Pliny, 
lib. 31. cap. 2. There are two 
Fountains at Orchomenus in Eu- 
bœa; the Water of one of them 
confers Memory: that of the 
other cauſes Forget fulneſs, Plin. 
loco citat. Mutianus witneſſes, 
that there is one at Cyzicus, 
which delivers from the uneaſy 
Paſſion of Love. A Pool at Sa- 
moſata breeds a ſort of Slime, 
that burns when put into Water, 
and is extinguiſh'd with Earth. 
Plin. lib. 2. cap 104. Whatever 
is thrown into the Lake Sides or 


Sideris in India, inſtantly ſinks 
ra 
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And paſs the yielding Waves, and joir 

As lite dee e len cut their ſecret 

880 And riſe up ſweet i'th' N 
6ff the Sarr, and the reſi 
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o thirkty 
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Beſides ; their own quick Foxcz will make t them move, 


above: : 


4 
Yr had 
ing. Froop 


Sailors proves a mighty Good : 

Juſt ſo theſe SzzDs of Fixes might riſe and m_ 
And cur the yielding Waves, and, er Fo; 

$85 Strait ſtrike, and kindle oily Toncn, ow z 


$ 
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NOTES. 


to the bottom. — lib. 31. 
e Waters of a Foun- lu 
mi in 3 render 
785 hat me Idem, 
1. Gon, % ee is a Lake 
2 Water of 
s b ex, and then 
es. every 
= 15 Hi Vet 5 
80 ; many 
5 e 
o r Rivers aters : 
but I thay not 1 $6 LET 
t now livi ve ex- 
wh Serintentdd., ff pw Jha to be 
re There =” two Baths or 
 Fointkitis at Baia, bot far from 
is —— Sent, 4 wy) 
diate — hah 0 
ſeems to be dead : dut, thrown i in- 
to the other, he comes to himſelf, 
and revives in as little time. 
And from thence the Place is 
n_— Grotto del Cane. 
$57, Beſides, &c.] In 7 
. Lucretius argues, It 
eaſbn why the ater of 
— kindles Tow, &c. (ity 
be this : 3 Seeds of Fire, ri- 
flog up to the Surface of the Wa- 
cer; may there be condens'd, and 
gather together ih ſuch a man- 
#s to kindle any Combuſti- 
bes, that are apt to take Fite, if 
they be advanc'd to them. Thus 
£66 Fountains of freſh Water 
biibble up in the mid ſt of the Sea: 
and as thoſe Seeds of freſh Water, 


join into one ody, 
— of fre Wa 


Ne into one of which, 9 00 Or 


fo too thele Seeds of Fire, rifing 
. combinipg into one, may 

e create a F ame. us 2 

0 Tas if put 

to 1 urning ih, and i gh ae Fire, 

catches again, is lighted even 

before i 1 5 the Flame. a 
879. As little 82 

Thus 2 * a River "ot pol 

Pe: after 5 ws into aro 

is ſaid * preſe wp its 

t wen by thoſe ſe of the 

briny flow ing in one 

— Pot Cc to dive — 

the Ea Hes and Break out 

at the Head of the Fountain 

thuſa, in the Weſt of x gr Iſland 

ia. Virg. 3. v. 694. 

ſpeaking of Ortygia, 


| Alpheum fama eſt hue, 
Elite — 


Occultas egifſe vias ſubter mare 3 
qui nunc 
Ore, Arethuſa, tuo Siculis con- 
funditur undis. 
And this the Antients wonld kive 
to be true, becauſe in the Olym- 
1 2 Games, which were cele- 
rated at Elis every fifth Sum- 
mer, the Garbage of the Victims 
being thrown into Alpheus in 
Greete, was reſtor'd t ro* the 
Mouth of Arethuſa in 'Ortz Ya. . 
Plin. lib. 2. ca 107. Quidam 
fontes odio m ris f ipſa ſubeunt 
vada, ſicut Arechufz tons Syra- 
cuſanus, in quo redduntur jacta 
in Alpheum. But Strabo. lib. 6. 
explodes this Fiction. This how- 
ever gave occaſion to the fabu- 
lous Loves of Alpheus and Are- 
chuſa. 
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: 28 thoſe N of N Frame 
Jold Sxxos of Firs, and fit to raiſe a Flame 2 
Thus take a Toncx, but 3 — — 


o light the Snurr again, and make it live, 
990 It k indles long before it comes to roych - 
And ſure Experience ſhews a thouſand ſuch, 
Which light ar bisxaxcx, ere they reach the Flame: 
And thus this FounTain acts; the Cavss the ſame, 
. Now fing, Ma Mos , or EN i Cauſe, ö } 
895 Explain the Macnzr, why it ſtrongly draws, 8 
? — rough Iron to its fond — 8 
NOTES. 


the Rivers Lycus and Erafinus ; | to him for ſo great a Benefit; a 
the firſt, in Lydia, the other in | that the Virtues of that Stone 
Arcadia: which is likewiſe con- aſcrib'd to him. Jupiter has al- 
firm'd by Ovid. Metam. lib, 15. | ready loſt his Fountains, and 
v. 273. | i why ſhould the Poet give 1 
ib Lycusefd-oporns [would hoy Bade e? 
Sic ubi.terreno Lycus e wou ather | 
hiatu, ; In the thees firſt of theſe Ver- 
Exiſtit procùl hinc, alioque re- | ſes, the Poet tells us, he is going 


thuſa. Pliny reports the like of | ſhould hold themſelyes blight 
are 


naſcitur ore. to diſpute of the Virtue or Power 


Sic modd combibitur, recto modd | of the Loadſtone : which, tho? 
gurgite lapſus _ Lucretius acknowledge but one, 
Redditur Argolicis ingens Eraſi- | is known nevertheleſs to have a 
nus in arvis. twofold Power, or two different 
: _ | Virtues, which are thus diſtin- 
Thus Lycus, ſwallow'd up, is|guiſh'd: I. The Power, by 
ſeeri no more which. it attracts the Steel to ir- 
But far from thence knocks at] ſelf: II. The Power, by which 


another Doo it directs both itſelf and the Steel 


: : 
Thus Erafinus dives, and, blind | cowards. the Poles of the World: 


in Earth, a The firſt of theſe is call'd its at- 
Runs on, and gropes his way to] tractiye Power, the ſecond, its 
ſecond Birth ; Directive. As to the firſt of 
Starts up in Argos Meads, and | them, tho“ it may ſeem à very 
ſhakes his Locks I hard Paradox, nay, even an Ab- 
Around the Fields, and fattens | ſurdity, to aſſert, that Attraction 
all the Flocks. . Dryd. | is unjuſtly aſcrib'd to the Load- 


one, and that we ſpeak not pro- 
894. Now fing, &c.] The fol-] perly, when we ſay, that it draws 


lowing 136. v. contain a Piſpu- and attracts Iron, yet we ſhould ' 
tation concerning the Loadſtone. | not want great Authority, nor 


And here too,ſaysCreech,theDrift] even Experiment itſelf, to con- 
of the Poet is the ſame as in all | firm this Aﬀertion : For, in the 
his other Diſputations; which has | firſt Place, Renatus Des Cartes, 
not been hitherto obſerv'd. For| in his Principles of Philoſophy, 
Hercules is ſaid to have found | has theſe expreſs Words: Præte- 
out this Stone; and no doubt his| rea magnes trahit ferrum, five 
Godſhip is well-pleayd that Men |potius magnes & ferrum ad in- 

vicem 
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ſolemnly derermin'd by Cabius : 


= any attractive F aculty, either 
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vicem account y. enim ul- 
la ibi tractio elit: This too is 


Nec magnes, ſays he, trahit pro- 
pris ferrum, nec ferrum 
magnetem provocat; ſed ambo 
pari conatu ad invicem conflu- 
unt : And with theſe Authours 
agrees yr 8 — — — 
Ridley, Phyfician to mpe- 

ar ef Ruſſia, and who, in Fas 

ract of magnetical Bodies, d 
fines magnetical Attraction to be 
a natural Incitation and Diſpoſi- 
tion, conforming to Contiguity 3 
or a Union of one magnetical 
Body with another, and not a vio- 
lent and forcible Attraction, and 
Hauling of the weaker Body to 
the ſtronger. And this 1s like- 
wiſe the Þoarine of Gilbertus, 
who terms this Motion a Coi- 
tion, which, ſays he, is not made 


r 
is 
e- 


the Loadſtone, or the Iron, 
but by a Syndrome, or Concourſe 
of both of them : a Coition always 
of their Vigours, and of their 
Bodies likewiſe, if not obſtructed 
by their Bulk, or ſome other Im- 
iment : and therefore thoſe 
contrary Actions, which flow 
from oppoſite Poles or Faces, are 
not ſo properly Expultion and 
Attraction, as ſequela & fuga, a 
mutual following of, and Flight 
from, each other. : : 
Moreover ; the foregoing Opi- 
nions are confirm'd by teveral 
Experiments : For, I. if a piece 
of Iron be faſten'd to the fide of 
a Bowl, or Baſon of Water, a 
Load ſtone, ſwimming freely in 


a Boat of Cork, will preſently |P 


make to it. II. If a Steel, or 
Knife, untouch'd, be offer'd to- 
wards a Needle that is rouch'd, 
the Needle moves nimbly to- 
wards it, and ſtrives to unite to 
the Steel, that remains withour 
Motion. III. If a Loadſtone be 
fil'd very fine, the Powder, or 
Duſt of it, will adhere and cleave 
to Iron that was never touch'd, 
jn like manner as the Powder of 


Iron does likewiſe to the Load- 


Loadſtone and Steel be plac'd in 
two Skiffs, or ſmall Boats made 
of Cork, and within the Orbs of 


ſe | their Activities, neither of them 


will move, while the other ſtands 
ſtill ; but both of them, if I may 
uſe the Expreſſion hoiſt Gail, and 
Keer to each other; inſomuch 
that if the Loadſtone attract, the 
Steel too has its Attraction; be- 
cauſe, in this a oye, Allici- 
ency 18 reciprocal , * being 
— felt, is the 3 
they mut a ch, and run 
into each ot 3 Thus 
therefore, upon the whole Mat- 
ter, more moderate reflions 
than are often us'd, wo more 
ſuitably expreſs this Action, 
which nevertheleſs ſome: of the 
Anrients have deliver'd in the 
moſt violent Terms of their Lan- 
uage : Thus St. Auſtin calls the 
oadſtone, mirabilem ferri rap- 
torem : and Hippocrates, A- 
dr T oi up dpratou* Lapis, 
qui ferrum rapit: Galen, diſpu- 
ting againſt Epicurus, uſes the 
Term, zus, which ſeems like- 
wiſe too violent: Ariſtotle alone 
among the Antients ſpeaks more 
warily, and calls it, 0 O. 881g 
T cid upoy x14, the Stone that 
moves ho 3 him Aqui- 
nas, Scaliger, Cuſanus, and oth 
1 follow d. by 15 
return now to Lucretius, and 
muſt firſt obſerve, - ny our 
Tranſlatour has omitted the 
third and fourth Verſes of this 
Argument, in which the Poet ex- 
lains how this Stone came to be 
call'd the Magnet : Theſe Verſes 
run thus in the Original: 


Quem Magneta vocant patrio de 
nomine Grail 

Magnetum quia fit patriis in fi- 
nibus ortus, , 


i. e. which Stone the Greeks call 
the Magnet, from the Name of 
the Countrey : becauſe it is 

duc'd and found in the Countrey, 
; inhabited 


Deo V.. Doe 
Coun 


is a — 
and call'd Magne 
Inhabitants had 


Name. 
Ariſtotle, by way of Excellence, 


* 


the Stone: 


Ils it bare 
calls i ly, xi — 


Some, Herculeus Lapis 
becauſe Hercules firſt d 
it: or from the City Heraclea, 
o——— we macs or 
| m irs great Strength, or 
— Power. The Italians 
call it Pietra d' Amante, the lov- 
ing Stone: the Name of the 
Load ſtone, by which it is com- 
monly known among us, is a 
Word of Saxon Extraction : but 
the French know it only by the 
Name of L' Aimant, the Lover: 
And this modern Name agrees 
with what Orpheus fings in 
Claudian, Epig. 4+ That Iron 
ruſhes to the ſtone, as a 
Bride to the Embraces of th 
Bridegroom. a | 


Pronuba fit natura Deis, ferrum- 
que maritat | 
Aura tenant. — 
Flagrat anhela filex, & amicam 
ucia ſentit 
Materiem ; placidoſque chalybs 
cognoſcit amore: 

Jam gelidas rupes, vivoque ca- 
rentia ſenſu „ 
Membra feris : jam ſaxa tuis ob- 
noxia telis, 1 
Et lapides ſuus ardor agit, fer- 

rumque tenetur 
Ilecebris, &c. 


Now Lucretius, the better to ex- 
lain the attractive Virtue of this 
tone, premiſes four Heads, or 

chief Pofitions, which, tho* he 

has proy'd them already, yer, be- 
cauſe of the great difficulty of 
the Task he is now going to 
undertake, he thinks fit to in- 
culcate here _=_ I. That cer- 
tain Corpuſcles are continual- 
ly flowing out of all things; in 

26. v. II. That no concrete Body 

13 ſo ſolid, as not to contain ſome 

empty little Spaces; in 23. v. 


III. That the Corpuſcles, that 


iſcover'd | F 


RETIUS. 


or manner how, 
ſtone attracts Iron, or the Iron 
is convey'd to the Load ſtone: 
which conſiſts in this. Many 
Particles flow from the Load 
Kone, and diſſipate the Air all 
around it: and thus many void 
lietle Spaces are made: But when 
the Iron is plac'd within the 
Sphere of that diſſipated Air, 

ere being a great deal of empty 
Space between that and the Load- 

one, the Corpuſcles of the Iron 
leap more freely forward inte 
that Void, {for the Seeds of all 


Bodies fly forward on a ſuddain 
into empty Space) and for 
that on are carry'd towards 


the Loadſtone: now they can not 
tend that way, without dragging 
along with them their coherent 
Seeds, (ſor the Seeds of Iron are 
moſt intricately intangled, and 
twin'd together) and conſequent- 
ly the whole Maſs of Iron: in 
17. v. But becauſe the Iron moves 
any way, 2 downwards, 
acroſs, or in any obliquity, wich- 
out the leaſt diſtinction, accord 
ing as it is plac'd to the Load- 
ſtone, he teaches in 3. v. that 
this could not be, but by reaſon 
of the empty Space that is made 
by Corpuſcles that flow from 
the Magnet, and into which. all 
Bodies, that otherwiſe tend only 
downwards, are protruded in- 
diſcriminarely,by the Strokes and 
Blows of other Bodies. And this 
is in general what Lucretius 
reaches concerning the 
ſtone: we will examine his Ar- 
ments apart, in the Order, he 
as obſery'd in the diſpofition of 


them 
Z 2 2 2 $97. This 
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Small RrNYGs of Ine, fix, —— nn er —_ 

* ogg e 4 fubiile CAN, no Tye between: 

900 But, held by this, they ſeem 40 hang in Air, 

Once to another ſticks, and wantans there; | 

© So great che Loavsronps'Force, fo firong to bear | 

Sf and of ns, hot te 
| — the * . 


In 


Knowledge ob 
ad-| che Nope unknown to the 
Pancirollus juſtly 


heri | 
the Virtue of the Magnet, which 
2s call d the Attradiive : but 


| t but thej 

Argument is only the & 

he Pag in Plauruz : —— 
ventus jam ſecundus eſt 

cape modo verſoriam. 25 


i 1 the modern In 

; vious Lemnius, 

and oF cogninus are of 
their Rrongelt 


go: that is zo ſay, A. D. 1200. particularly diſcuſ'd this Mat- 
At which time Guyotus, a Na- ter, and to Turnebus, Cabeus, 
tive of Provence in France, writſ and ſeyeral others, it rather fig- 
a Poem, which he call'd Mari-|nifies the Rope that helps to turn 
meta, in Praiſe of this Inven- the Ship, or that makes it tack 
tion : And hence, {ay the French] about; for the Compaſs ſhews 
Authours, the Flower de Luce, that the Ship is turn'd, rather 
which is the Arms of France, isj than contributes to its Conver- 
every where,even the bar: fion. As for the long Expedi- 
darous Nartons, repreſent at tions and Voyages of the Antienrs, 
dne of the ends Needle. Pe- which may ſeem to confirm the 
erus Peregrinus, another French-| Antiquity of this Invention, it is 
man, about three hundred Years|not 3 bable,but they were per- 
ago, writ a Treatiſe of the Mag: formed by the help of the Stars, 
net, and of a perpetual Metin] by the flight of Birds, or by k 
10 be made bylit which Trea-| ing near the Shore: for thus the 
ziſc has been preſerv'd by Qaſſe- Phoenician Navigatours, and U- 
raus: Paulus Venerus, and Alber: Iyfſes coo, might fail about rhe 
tus Magnus, who flouriſh'd about Mediterrs 3 and thus like- 
five hundred Years ago, both of| wiſe might Hanno coaſt about 
them, mention this Verticity off Africa. And as to what is con- 


the Loadſtone ; and cite for it aſ tended, that this Vertieity of the 
Book of Ariſtotle's, intitul'd, De 8 was not unknown to 
Lapide: but Cabeus and others Salomon, who is prefum*d to 


rather judge that Book to be the have had a Univerſality of Know - 
Work of ſome Arabick Writer, ledge, it may as well be averr'd, 
who liv'd not many Years hat he knew the Art of — 

| | grapay, . 


2299 01 


31118 0 TS. WASH 6 > 


Four, or © ATE _ 


| Opie 2 r 7 It 220 = ay 
＋ be deny u; but chat, befidey 
is 
ry ar in Philoſ and 
be as ſome believe, from 
iloſophical | — 6 5 5 55 he 


ae Phi . 
iſtotle, who he a —— 

* he 1 of — 

collected many e y of | or 

Note: yet it auf (Fanted, 

that if oy 

Compaſs, his — =o e ery 


ſlow Sailors, one the 

three Years Voy oo ie =_ 
Eziongeder in t Sea to 
Ophir, ſuppos'd to be Taptobana, 
or Malaca, in the Indies; whict 
is not many Months Sail; and 
fiace too in the ſame, or a tals, 
time, Drake and Cavendiſh 
2 their Voyage round the 


Moreover are of Opi- 
nion, that mr og ace Lhd 
the Loadſtone depends upon, and 
is deriv'd from, che two Poles of 
the Heavens: Others from the 
Arctick Pole only: Cardanus, 
from the Tail of the Bear: Des 
Cartes, from I know not what 
tracorious Point, as he calls it, 
and which he imagines to be 1 


om cer - 


de Ariel Fele Gulielmus Gil- 
bertus, from the Earth it ſelf, 
which, as one huge e, 
conforms and brings into its na- 
tive and natural Ep ph is to ay, 

South, the 


towards the North 


political Wiſdoin, hs was 've- les * 


nion 


He TE 
and — 
Ir it — with which 


d oheebix bo do tad at ba But 


it A, n 6, 0 
e Nature Nature hat 3 125 
— it 0 ee A — 
Nu 
make the L . 


E 8 r 


Veſcitur : das dulce: ge bee 


novit. 
And Diogenes Apoll ib. 2. 
Nat. G cap. 23. con gi the 
ſame Opinion, when he favs, that 
there is Humidity in ron, which 


e the Ma net feeds 


thy, 
walitler The 
rus, and Lucretius, ave 2 151 
in — 3 _ 


and Oey v0-cabe 
to repeat 
be has 


907. Firſt then: &c. In cheſo 
13. v. he premiſes I. That Cor- 


age es are S agen 
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Dr 
910 From Rivans flows, .neighd'ring Szas 
arp SALTS mife.cond Gree — 2 + kee 
uus all che un is fill'd with murm ring ſound; 
„And while we walk the Sra ann, and pleas d ro view 
The wanton Wave; or ſqueeze, or mingle Rox, 
915 Or Sar, or bitter Tas rRS our Toxcuss ſurprize: 


So that tis certain usrIIER Pars ariſe 
From all, and wander in the lower Skiesz 
* And never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ean, e 
no ey 2 a . hear. 
Next Ill repeat what 1 have prov'd before, 
No Comrounds perfect CE Pan's : 
For tho! tis uſeful to direct our Ee 
Turo all the SzcnnrS of Pitosornr, 
To prove that solIn SxzDs can never join, ty 
225 Unleſs ſore nr Sracx is left between @( 
a [yr N err e. | 
Then firſt, in Cavxs the ſubtile Moiſture creeps _ 
Tho hardeſt Rocxs, and even MansLE weeps: 
And Swzar from ev'ry lab ring Maus flows, 
93? And ſtubborn Hax o'er all the Bopy grows: 

And Natures drives our Foop with curious Art 
Theo all the Liens, increaſing ev'ry Part: 3 
Strong Frames divide the rigid Gon and Brass ; 

And tb a liquid Subſtance break the Maſs: | 
935 Thro' StLvzr, Hear and Corp; and each diſdains 
And ſcorns a Priſon, tho in precious Chains: 
This Sauen affures; into a well-clos'd Room | 
The Parts of ODQUss, Sounns, and Hxar will come: 
And often, as our ſickly Sor lens fee), 1 
949 The moiſt and ſubtile Ain creeps thro their SrE RI. 
a o Therefore 


- 


NOTES. 


- $09, Thus Odours, &c.)] This] has demonſtrated at large. B. I. 
and — — 8 Veries = v. 402. & = HL 
repeated from B. IV. v. 230. 933. Strong Flames, &c.?) This, 
feqq.-Confule there the Notes W * = ys. next Lew Bb re- 
upon them. 1 Word for Word, from 
920. Next, &c. ] In theſe ay v. B. I. v. 335. tho* Lucretius varies 
he premiſes TIly That no Com- them in the Original: But the 
pound Body is fo ſolid, as not to] Senſe indeed is the ſame. 
confiſt of ſome-Void : that is to] 939. And often, &c.) This 
ſay, as not to contain ſome empty | andthe following Verſe run thus 
lictle Spaces, And this the Poet I in the Original, = 


— uin 


? 
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_ . * Therefore tis certain, as I prov'd before,” | 
No Comround's perfect $OL1D, free from Pore. 


\ Beſides: 


The Pans that riſe from Turugs, not all alike; 


Nor <qually agree to what they firike 3 | 
the beaureous Sun with vig'rous Ray 


945 Forfi 


a * 


Melts Snow, and Ics, and * — hardens CT Ar: 


Thus Lzxarars ſhrinks in Fire; 


t Go p and Brass | 


Diſſolve; Frames ſoften all the rigid Maſs: 
Thus Warxx ftrengrhens — — weak by Heat, 


930 Bur gently ſoſtens — and 


Leaves of wirp Ortvns 


g Mar: 
yield a ſweer Repaſt 


To Goars; ro Man a rough and bitter Taſte : 
Thus Pres fly ſweeteſt Opobns; thoſe, that pleaſe 
And tickle Man, offend and poiſon theſe z — 


955 Net they will roul in Doro, in 
Tho' ſqueamiſn Man can ſcarce endure the fight, 
| Beſides : We muſt remember. 


NOTES. 


——— Quin ferri quoque vim pe- 
netrare ſuevit, 

Undique qua circum corpus lo- 
rica coercit, : 

Morbida vis quæcunque extrinſe- 


cus inſinuatur. 


This Paſſage has puzzled the In- 
rerpreters, and after all, they 
know not well what to make of 
it: Creech' in this Tranſlation 
has follow'd the Opinion of none 
of them, and indeed diſapproves 
them all in his Latine Edition of 
Lucretius : For, ſays what 
can Lueretius mean by a t of 
Mail ? No Man ever believ'd. that 
the infectious Power of Diſeaſe 
ever pierc'd thro' a Coat of 
Mail. He diſlikes alſo all the o- 
ther Explications given by the 
ſeveral other Annotatours to this 
Paſſage : which at length he cor- 
res, and inſtead of morbida vis, 
reads fervida vis; which Lection, 
ſays he, makes all things plain 
and eaſy : For often, when Men 

arm'd from head to foot, ſcal'd 
the Walls of a City, the Befieg'd 
pour'd down upon them melted 


Filth delight; 


IE: 
Since 


Pitch, Sulphur, ſcalding Water 
6c. the Heat 'of which pierc'd 
thro* their Armour, and made 
them ſenfible of it, This Expo- 
fition ſeems the moſt natural of 
any that have been given to this 
Paſſage, and ogrem beſt with the 
22 Part of the Argument. 
ut he is evidently miſtaken in 
the Interpretation he gives it in 
this Tranſlatiqn ; and this may 
ſerve for one ofthe many Inſtan- 
ces might be given, that he had 
not ſtudy d his Authour ſo tho- 
roughly, whenhe render d him in- 
to Engliſh, as afterwards, when he 
came topubliſſ his Latine Edition. 
943. Beſides: The Parts, &c.} 
In theſe 14. v. The Poet premiſes 
IIIlyThat the Corpuſcles, which 
flow from Things, do not anres 
with all things, nor affect them 
alike, or in one and the ſame 
manner. This he has demon- 
ſtrated in many Places of the 
ding Books : but chiefly in 
the fourth, | | 
957. Beſides : We, &c. ] In theſe 
13. v. he premiſes I'Vly tthere 
ate diſſerent little Spaces, or N 
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Since TIN compos d do num tous Ponxs | 
Thoſe thuſt have diff rent Suars, and diff rent 2 . 
560 In ANIMALS, are various Oxgans found, 5 
And each the proper OvJzcrs gentiy wound; 
One TLasTE, another Sxur, another Sound. 


Some Things chte SToxzs, or S vzn, GorD, or Ba a5, 
Some move thro Woop alone, and.ochers Gras: * 8 
56% And thoſe zhar paſs the fame, not always flow 


With equal and cut their Paſſage thro' ; | 
on the V 


And this depends ARIBTIBS, % 
And difference of Pons in PB. and Srzs; 12200 8 
Which Things of diff rent Nee comprize. 

970 Theſe Things chus prov d, I now wi 1 uſe, 
Explain the Mannzr, ſhew thee why it draws 8 
And 2 lzow to is fond Embrace. 
Firſt, Mack aum reus Parts ariſe, - 
And ſwiftly move z the Srox gives vaſt Supplies; 
975 Which, ſpringing ſtill in conſtamt Screams, Hebe 
t The neighb'ring Arx, and make an Rur rr Srace ; 
So when the STzzL comes there, ſome Pax rs begin 
To leap on thro the Vorp, and enter in. OY 


NOTES. 7. 


of various Figures in all com- to the other that remaigs. Wyou 
tf Bodies: From whenee it are defirous to know more of it, 

es to pals, that all ings ſee Gaſſendus, Tome IL. p. 129. 
can not be adapred to, nor tc, where you will find uy dogs, 

with;evety one of them i by whith this Doctrine of Epi 

is be bes vu before in the] rus is illuſtrared, and fully ex- 
tohd and fourth Books : and] plan d. But to proceed : Lu- 
confirtas again in this Place, by cretias having — the four 
the mme Eramples he there al- Propoſitions above mention'd , 
A in Proof of this Doctrine. undertakes in this Place to ſhew 

the Reaſon why, or manner how, 

the Load ſtone attracts the ron, 
and the 1 on the other Hand, 
is — mov'd towards the 
Load ſtone. To this end, in theſe 
tealon 14. v. heteaches, I. That many 
Iron. And this is what he it ge- Corpuſtles flow as well from the 
ing nexx to explain. Loadſtone, as from the Iron: 
73. Ne. Epicurus ex- but rhe greater Quantity, and the 

| | more ſtrong, from the Magnet: 

active Virtue of the Loadſtone;} Whence it comes to paſs, that the 
| Air is always diſpers'd, and dri- 
Mitred one of them: of rather] ven away to a greater diſtance 
it has been loſt out of the Text, | round about the Load ſtone, and 
1 ſo conſequently, that fewer empty 


nee what Lucretius has fo cate- © 
ally premis d, ſeems More — little —_ are made around the 


petly adapted to that Cauſe, Iron. berauſe, when : — 
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But ſince they're tw in d, the foremoſt Pan xs muſt bring 
980 The latter on, and ſo move all the Rans ; 

For Fan rs of Frank, are very ſtrictiy join d, 

Scarce any Comrovneys are ſo cloſely din d. 

No wonder then, that when the foremoſt ſtrove, 

The other Pars ſhould tir, and all ſhould move; 
985 Which ſtill they do, they Mill preſs farther an, 
Until they reach, and join the willing STrown: 

The Sræxr will move to ſeek — + 


Or up, or down, or c any other Place, 
Which way ſoever hes the zurrr Sracs, 

990 Not chat the heavy SrxNL by Naturs flies, 

But BLOW wrTmovuT will force, and make it riſe. 
efides ; the Ar, before che STzxr, is rare, 

And emptier than it was, and weaker far; 
And therefore all the Arn, chat lies behind 

993 Grown ftrang, and gath ring like a ſubtile Waxa, 
Muſt force ir on, for ſtill the ambient Arn 
Endeavours, ſtill contends to drive it near: 


NOTES. 


Iron is plac'd within the Sphere, I only, are carry'd indifferently,and 
as — — of the Air, chat is te- without the leaſt Diſtinction. 
mov'd and driven away, there | Thus Gaſſendus believes, that 
muſt be a great deal of void | thefe five Verſes relate ro the Ex- 
Space between that and the Load-{plication laſt above de 
Kone the Corpuſcles of the Tron | But I, ſays Creech, am ano- 
fly the more freely into that] ther Opinion: For the whole 
en Space, and therefore neceſ- Matter there relates to the Cor- 
ſarily towards the Magnet: Rut] puſcles of the Iron leaping for- 
thoſe Corpuſcles of the Iron can | ward into the Void, that is made 
not hurry that way in a great | by the Efuyiums from the Load 
Quantity,without dragging a ong ſtone : But here, in theſe Verſes 
with them the Particles that the litele Bodies are protruded 
here to them, and by conſequence | into the Void by Blows -- 
the whole Maſs of Iron. therefore they more » properly be- 
997. The Steel, &c.) Theſe _ to what follows. Creech. 
. endus thus explains : | in Edie. Lat. 
ina as the Iron tends in-| 992. Befides, Gre, 
diſcriminately upwards, down- | labours'hard to prove, that rhe 
wards, acroſs, in a Word. any | Motion of the Steel oe” for- 
way, according as it is plac'd | ward by the Air, becauſe of its 
above, below, on one fide, 6cc. | certain continual Motion and A- 
of the Magnet; the Poet teaches, giration, And firſt in theſe 
that it could not move in that to. v. he ſays, it is aſſiſted by the 
manner, but by reaſon of the In- exterjour Air, which, fince it is 
duction of the Void : into which | always driving forward, and that 
the uſcles of the Iron, that] too with more Force, the more 
would iſe move downwards | there is of it, cannot but puſh — 


But 
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Bur then alone can move ir, when the Sracs 
Is free, and fir ro rake the cout Mass. 
1000 This fills the Pons, and then with fubtile Garxs 
Drives on the STzzrL, as Wryuns great Sures, and Sairs: 
Beſides ; all ComrounDs hold ſome Parts of Arx; 
For evry ComrounD is by Nature rare: | 
This lurking Arx, no doubt, with nimble Wing, 
Toes And conſtant Turns, ſtill whirls and beats the Rid: 
: Bur, once derermin'd forward, keeps the Courſe 
Ir firſt receiv'd, and that way bends its Force. 
Bur more than this: coy STzzL will ſomerimes move, 
And fly the ſtriving STows, and ceaſe to love. 
1010 And thus STzzr Fitincs, I have often known, 
—— 
ill ſtrive, and leap, as eager to 
Becauſe the little — Paxrs, — : 
Fill all the STzzr's ſmall Poxzs, and ſettle there UE 


| 


NOTES. 


the Iron into that Place where 
there is leaſt Air, and conſequent- 
ly moſt Void : which muſt be 
towards the Loadftone. Then 
in 6. v. by the interiour Air, 
＋ — ſame reaſon, — 1 LR 
it always agitates, moves, cen little Rings, ings or 
drives bat, can not but be- 2 of Iron, when put into 
in the Motion towards that a Veſſel of Braſs, move and dance 
Place, which is render'd moſt about, if a Loadſtone were a 
void and empty. piy'u to the bottom of the Veſ- 
1008, But more, &c.) Gaſfen-|ſel : and, perceiving this to be 
dus here obſerves, that Lucretius |caus'd by the interpotition of the 
ſeems to have ſeen that Experi- Braſs, (tho' the ſame will happen 
ment, in which the Load if Glaſs, Wood, Stone, or any 
ſometimes manifeſtly repels, or [other Subſtance be interpos'd) in 
at leaſt ſeems to repel, the Iron :|theſe 12. v. he gives this Reaſon 
What he means is this: It is diſ- of it. That ſome Corpuſcles are 
cover'd, that there are in thejemitted from the Braſs into the 
Load ſtone two te Parts, 
hos now commonly call them 
oles ; one the northern, the o- 
ther the ſouthern, ] to one © 
which, if one of the Lron 
Needle be mov d, it is drawn and 
attracted by it: and if the ſame 
— A — be — woven 
apply d to the other Pole, it leaps, 
7 ſeems to be repell'd from it: 
But that great Man, ſays Creech, 
indulges himſelf roo much in his 


tranſmitted thro' the Braſs, find- 
ing theſe little empry Spaces al- 
ready taken up, heave and drive 
forward the Bits of Iron with all 
the ſtren I 8 

10 10. 1 cretius 
call them Samothr i _— 
* 
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1015 And ſo the other ring SrxxAus, that come 
25 From 'MacnztrTs, no Way, no open Room, 


They rudely beat, and drive away, the Mass; 


And therefore ſtrike : thus, flying thro* the BR Ass, 8 


Which otherwiſe they'd rake to their Embrace. 
1020 Beſides, no wonder THa1$ ALONE ſhould feel 
The Loansromz's Power, and rnar move only STzzL, 

For ſome their Wz1crr ſecures, as Gol p: and ſome 
Their Ponxs; they give the Streams too large a Room; 
And ſo they find an eaſy paſſage thro, | 

1025 And thus the SuzsTANcs neer endures the Blow: 
Bur STzxr, when brazen Parts fill ey'ry Pore, 
And ſettle there, when ir can take no more, 
It's then prepar d to take the ſubtile Shove 
The Loapsronz's Streams can give; and fit to move. 


A THOUSAND Things beſides, but ons ro ons, 


1030 Nor is there Fx1tnpsnTe 'twixt theſe two alone; 8 


7 


Agree : Thus Limes will faſten only STons : 


Thus 


NOTES: 


which were hollow Iron Rings, 
made to open, and in which they 

wore their Amulets : At firſt the 

Flamen Dialis wore them : An- 

nulo, nifi peryio caſſoque, ne uti- 
tor. At length Servants took up: 

on them to wear them : and, 1n 
the Age of Pliny, they were laid 
over with Gold: Servitia jam 
ferrum auro cingunt : alia 

ſeſe mero auro decorant : cujus 
licentiz origo nomine ipſo in Sa- 
mothrace, id inſtirutum decla- 
rat. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 33. 
cap. 1. . 

1020. Beſides, 8c.) It may be 
ask'd, why a Loadſtone does not 
make the Filings of other Bodies 
move in like manner ? "The Poer 
reaches in theſe to. v. that the 
reaſon is, becauſe they are either. 
too heavy to be mov'd, or if they 
are light, they are then too rare ; 
inſomuch that the Corpuſcles of 
the Magnet find a free and open 
Paſſage through them. 

1030, Nor is, &c.] Hitherto 


of the Motion of the Iron to- | 


wards the Loadſtone, or of its 
Flight from it. Now, as to its 
Adhefion to it, he tells us in 20. v. 
that it ought not to ſeem ſtrange, 
becauſe there is a like Conſent, 
and Agreement between other 
Things alſo, which refuſe to be 
join'd, or connected, except to 
one certain Thing only, Thus 
Stones are cemented with Plaiſter 
and Lime: Boards with Glue; 
and that too ſo ſtrongly, that the 
Planks themſelves will 4 
ther than the Glue disjoin: Wa- 
ter mingles with Wine, but not 
with Oil and Pitch: Wool is 
dy'd with the Blood of the Purple- 
fiſh : and Gold is ſoulder'd with 


Silver, but not with Lead: which 


nevertheleſs ſoulders Braſs to 
Braſs. And thus the Adhefion of 
the Steel to the Load ſtone is made 
in this manner : on the Surface of 
the Magnet there are Hooks; and 
on the Surface of the Steel little 
Rings, which the Hooks catch 


bold of. 
s A 1033- Thus 


r 1 
EE 4 
EE © 
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Thus Gros, hard Boar ds; and we may often view 

The ſolid Taiz break before the Gurus : ; 

1035 Thus pure and FounTAIn-STRazAams will mix with 

But Ort and heavy Prren refuſe to join: (Winx, 

Puzriz's Blood gives Woo ſo deep a Stain, 

That we can never waſh it our again: 8 
No; pour on all the Sea, tis all in vain. 

KR 


1 Thus Glue, I Lucr. Glu- I becauſe, ſays Ariſtotle de Color, it 
vine T rs: der A. ſtrongeſt chr were, c g zpz0r, the Work 
. = Ears] of rhe Sea; and Plato in Timaus 
and Genita 6: lutinum defines G AYPYE Y to ming- 
præſt antiſſimum fir ex auribus led with white 1 1956 
c meg & genitalibus. Plin. 

108 ON and Fey Pirch 
1036. Ot yy Pitct aks of Tyre. The Purple 
Both of them refuſe ro mix — frica, G ede 
Water; but differently : For Sun, was, as we are told, for that 
Oil riſes above the Surface of the f reaſon, of a violet Colour: the 

ater ; therefore Lucretius here Ingredients of which confiſt of 
calls it leve olivum; but Pitch | much white, and a little red: 
fnks to the bottom. bur the common Purple now-a- 
CCC ˙ »A 

lent; u r 

. wit the Bloodof a Spell. fim, red, Ne 

I'd ra; it was found in 47 
white Vein, running thro” the 
middle of the Mouth, which 
was cur out and boil'd; and 
the Blood, us'd in dying , 
n the Colour nigrantis 

ſa fublucentem, which Pliny 
Nys is the true Purple, tho there 
were other ſorts too of ir, as the 
Colour of Violet, Hyacynth, &c. 


Of this Invention, ſee Plin. lib. 
„cap. 33. and Pancirollus. The 


Guil, Tyrenſis, Pontif. lib. 13. 
Belli Sacri, cap. 1. whe by 


ſcarlet: But this fort of Purple, 
ever 1 7 qr for _— 
ura, is, by the taking of Tyre, 
94 into- the "rs of the 
Turks, has been totally loſt : 
Not for want of Materials, for 
the Fiſh is {till to be found; but 
becauſe the true art of ordering 


he ANRIN it is no longer known. Panci- 
chief Manufacture and Trade of ren 


the Colour of it by the Italian 


Purple. as likewiſe the firſt Inven-| july-Flower: and that it was 


tion of it; which is attributed] not, as ſome believ'd, like the 
8 8 N n. bur rather like the 

v hi ite : 
by of thoſe Fiſh, and obſerv'd — IPLTT, or Cardonch » 


So I * 
his Murh, all ain d with that [bled dhe Color of che Flennen- 
excellent Colour, which gave tal Fire; and others, that of 
—4 1 wy Hint of 18 ing | what they never ſaw, the . 

L Frians how to with 1t: 0 \ 
; n + chi Co. rean Heaven. But to gheis what 


2 * W the Colour of this true purple 
lour it is call d in Greek «avp;&, was, by the Deſcription, * 
t 


Book: VE 
the Anion aye 


may call to mind ; at Juv 


ls it ardeps urpars, Finn 
Tt — 


— 


Ilias # roſe Gommatur — 
vultu: 


And many the like inflate 
might be 


—— of dying the p 
mary way ying 
Colour with the Blood of 

and the Indians make Tr 
common Purple, 
3 a 
Sik A Is 


— 


the beſt 


— 


chat the Ki 
chief of the Wie were —— 
to dreſs themſelves in ſeveral Co- 
lours on the ſeveral Days of the 
Week, and wore a particular Co- 
lour on each Day ; and that the 
chief of them was the purple : 
Thus on Sunday they wore yel- 
Jow, on 7 ns white, on 
EN 
green, ow Fryday 
ple, and — Saturday black. Now 
the reaſon, why they drei d 
themſelves in purple on Fryday, 
may have been, becauſe that Day 
was facred to Venus, whoſe Bus- 
kins are faid to have been red, 
berween which and purple, there | vero 
was bur little difference, the 
ſame Lomazzo, in the Place 
above _ = farther —— 
19 e ſame Book, that they 
nn likewiſe ſeveral Colours on 


The a of the ſeveral 
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of Diana amongſt 
ed from the An- | who 


be | and — 5 


— 12 C . 
urple wax antienlys 


ceiv'd ſo great Ind 
the meaner fort of 


that h 


ion, 


CERN in 1-28 


rple, and in — 
ow the Month of No- 
was under the Protection 
the Rom 
geriv'd themſclves from the 


aer, 
efore the e. 1 5 
bly go then 492 
For many of the Roman Tu- 
8, as well as their pretended | 
Original, were deriv'd from the 
Trojans: And al that 3 


thour _ notice, that ar _ 
ceedi whenever the 
elf went into * 


WE | 
Princes: and th honeſt 
Umbritius in * — Sat. 3. con- 
_ that 
e began 
to cloath themfelves in that 72 
gal Colour, that he alledges it 
one of the reaſons of his reti 
— Rome: Herum ego 
fugiam conchylia ? v. Gt. And 
Auguſtus, as we find in Sueto- 
nius, in his Life, 8 the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of 7 


apts in — Words: Prxclard 
— e Cæſar ordines 

—4 * iferiminavit, ut 
ſilicer qui locis, ordinibus, 4 

nationibus anteſtant, cultu q 

que diſcernerentur, Annal. 2. 
Yer at length, Liberty prevail d 
at Rome, and the meaner forr, if 
242 their 


f 
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LUCRETIUS. 
4040 Son ignobly weds the coLDEn Mass 


Book VI. 


To SrLvzx : proper Sour DEA Lzap, to Bxass : 
Befides theſe mention d, there's a thouſand more: 
Bar ſtay ; what need of ſuch a num' rous Store? 


Why ſhould I waſte m 


2043 Take all in ſhort; Of Turncs, whoſe Parts agree, 


Time, and trouble thee ? 


hoſe 


NOTES. 


their Money could reach it, 
cloath'd themſelves in purple: 
and liv'd as in the Spartan Com- 
monwealth, where, by the Laws 
of Lycurgus, it was forbid to all 
alike, that any one Man ſhould 
go better dreſs'd than another. 
1038. Never waſh it out again: ] 
Thus Waller : > 4 


The Fleece, that has been by the 
Dyer ſtain'd, TIT 

Never again its native Whiteneſs 
gain'd. 


1040. Soulder ] What the Gold- 
ſmiths uſe to ſolder Gold, is call'd 
Borax, a ſort of Chryſocol, which 
is a kind of Mineral, found like 
Sand in Mines of Braſs, Silyer, or 
1045. Of Things, &c.] Here 


Lucretius tells us, that the 


Juncture is moſt ſtrong, and the 
Union moſt firm and laſting, be- 
tween Things, whoſe parts exact- 
ly correſpond and ſquare with 
one another : Thoſe 1 ſays 
he, whoſe Textures murually an- 


wer to one another, in ſuch a 


manner, that the Cavities of this 
Thing agree with the Plenitudes 
of — ; and the Cavities of that 
with the Plenitudes of this, may 
be conjoin'd maſt eafily, 
in the ſtricteſt manner: and ſome 
Things may be ſo join'd to o- 
thers, as if they were faſten'd to- 


gether with Hooks and Rings : 
And in 


this manner it is, that the 
Load ſtone ſeems to be connected 
to the Steel. | 

Thus our Poet concludes his 
Diſputarion concerning this won- 


derful Stone: which is alone ſuf- 
22 to —— —— towꝰ xi 
rrogance o ing Man, and to 
baffie and mock hi — Pretence 
to Knowledge; ſince he never 
could attain to the Diſcovery of 
what it is, nor of the great Power, 
that the Divine Wiſdom has be- 
ſtow'd upon it: Well may it be 
ſtyl'd Herculean, it being inſu- 
rable on many Accounts : The 
Antients knew ſcarce any thing of 
it z and the modern Philoſophers, 
that they might ſeem to be igno- 
rant of nothing, to ex- 
plain this hidden Secret of Na- 
ture; but have fail'd in the At- 
rempt, and have only involv'd it 
in yet greater Difficulties: For 
what is more abſurd, or more re- 
pugnant to common Obſervati- 
on, than to imagine to our ſelves, 
that the whole Earth is compact- 
ed of ſolid Iron, or than to call 
it the great Loadſtone, whoſe 
Row Segments do now and then 
y Chance fall into our Hands, 
Is it thus that we philoſophiſe, 
and think it better to pervert 
than ſuffer things to lie hid in the 
inſcrutable Majeſty of Nature? 
Lucretius endeavour'd. to diſco- 
ver the Cauſe of a moſt noto- 
rious Effect, viz. Why Iron runs 


and | to the Load ſtone, and obſtinate- 


ly adheres to it ? But —— Sail 
imprudently, was ſhipwreck'd in 
the Port. His firſt Aſſertion is, 
That the Corpuſcles of the Load- 
ſtone ſtrike and chace away the 
Air: but this we know by Ex- 
perience to be falſe : For the Wa- 
ter is not mov'd, when a Load- 
ſtone is pur under the Veſſel that 

contains 
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Whoſe Sxxps, oppos'd ro Ponxs, ſecurely lie, 
The Un1on, there, is ſtrong, and firm the TI: 
Others by Rines and Hooks are join d in one: 
This way combine the Lovixd Sr xz and Sromx. 
1050 Now next Il fing what Cauſes Pracuns create, 
What drives a PzsT1LENCE, ſwoln big with Fate, 


To waſte, and lay a Na rio deſolate. 


I've 


NOTES. 


contains it: Neither?” will you 
find the Air to be mov'd, if, for 
Trial's ſake, by the Exhalation 
that ſteems from a Cenſer, or 
the Vapour of hot Water, you 
render it ſo thick, that from per- 
ſpicuous it become conſpicuous : 
r the Smoke will go alike for- 
ward, whether you apply rhe 
Loadſtone, or take it away: and 
if no Force be offer d to the Me- 
dium, the Loadſtone will ſtill 
ſtrongly attract the Steel: There - 
ſore Thi Place is not made empty, 
nor the Air expell'd : But grant 
the Space to be void:  Whence 
s that great ſedulity of 

the Steel, to fill immediately the 
vacant 82 If it be anſwer ' d, 
from the eſtabliſh'd Order of 
Things, to the end, nothing in 
the Univerſe may be void of Bo- 
dy; It may be reply'd, that it 
then overthrows their Opinion, 
who hold the Void to be the ſe- 
cond Principle of natural Things. 
Beſides : Corpuſcles flow no leſs 
from the Iron, than from the 
Magnet : Therefore, if the Ef- 
fluviums of the Iron have fill'd 
the vacant Space, why is not the 
Ring ſtopt, and why does it ha- 
ſten onward ? If it anſwer d, 
that it is driven forward by ex- 
ternal Air, why is not that Pro- 
tr uſion perpetual, even while the 
Magnet is away? And whence 
proceeds this Inconſt ancy, that 
compels the Air to renounce its 
natural Gravity, and move by 
Aſcent ? Nor is the internal Air, 
included in the Ring, of any 
greater moment : For fince the 


why does it incline and move 
one way rather than : another ? 
Beſides :: how ill does what Lu- 
cretius here aflerts, that the Air 
reſides in, and fills up, the Pores 
or open Paſlages of concrete Bo- 
dies, agree with his Doctrine of 
a Void, which he endeavour'd 
before to perſuade us to believe, 
and which he grounded on thoſe 
very Pores of Bodies? In vain 
therefore has been the Search of 
our Poet into this miraculous 
Secret of Nature, fince it has le d 
him unawares into Argumen 
that tend to the Confutation o 
chat Philoſophy, which he has 
been labouring to eſtabliſh. 

1050, Now, &c. ] Hitherto ou r 
Poet has been diſputing of the 
Things, that are commonly ſaid 


to be, ſecundim naturam, natu- 


ral: He is now going to try the 
ſtrength of his Philoſophy in 
thoſe, which by the Phyſicians 
are call'd, præter naturam, pre- 
ternatural; and theſe are held to 
de three: I. Diſeaſe. II. The 


Cauſe of Diſeaſe. III. The 


Symptom, or the Effect, Acci- 
dent, or Paſſion, attending any 
Sickneſs : For Symptom, in the 
eneral Acceptation of the Word, 

gni fies whatever happens to an 
Animal preternaturally : i. e. 
Diſeaſe, and the internal Cauſe 
of Diſcaſe, together with what- 
ever ſupervenes in the Diſeaſe. 
As to what relates to the Cauſe 
of Diſeaſes, and their Symptoms, 
Lucretius takes but little No- 
tice: for he diſdains common 


Iron emits Corpuſcles on all ſides, 


[Diſeaſes ; and is going to treat of 


Plagues only, and to inquire in- 
ra 
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to the Cauſes of them. And 


we may take Notice, t 
i two forry 


* 
ET00%Inus* The Diſeaſes they | riſe out of the Earth, or whether 
— » are thoſe — they fall down from the Ski 

i inci 3 — 

us Plagues and 
Con enter into the Bowels 
of Men and other Animals. If 
we will not allow of theſe forei 
he bids us in 7. V. 


| 29s) te Ifidorns, entia is 
bald, aſtulantia, qudd ve- 
luti incendium _ t, becauſe 

conſumes and evours like a 


N Time: Others diſpatch 
the Patient in a little time, or 
elſe he recovers, and therefore 
they arecall'd acute: Ina return 
to Lucretins, who feems to im- 
ply, that the only Tokens of an 
affended and angry Deity, that be 
has left unmention'd, are epide- 
mical Diſeaſes and Plagues: And 

ifrzare be 8 ful and 
_ divine in theſe ings neither 
we may then indeed di claim, and 
bid adieu to, all Providence, But 
our Poet tells us, that there is | 
no need of much Ceremony, nor 


Nun, ratio qua fit mor bis, aut 
unde repentè 3 
Morriferam poffit cladem con- 
fare coor ta : 
Morbida vis hominum generi pe- 
cudumque cater vis, 
Expediam. 


la which, Verſes the Pott prapo: 
| 1 "o 


Book VI. LUCKR 


ETIUS 7375 


I've prov'd, that num' rous vi rAT Panrs do fill 


ITbe Alx: ſo num rous too are thoſe 
whether from the 
they fall, 


1055 Theſe Porsons, 
: ike CLovps, 


threat ni XIES, 
or from the — 


— hen ſhe's grown purrid by he "ay rs or _ 
uch noxious Varours, d by i Ars, 
ef | 1619 mr pra 


Infect the lower Alx, 
1060 All 


ing PLAcuxs ; theſe all Diszasns breed. 
A TraveLLxs, in ev'ry Place he ſees, 

Or hazards, or endures, a new Disz asx, 
Becauſe the Alx, or Warn diſagrees. 


$ 


* 
NOTES. 
that he is going to treat | ter- corrupted or defil'd, i 
. Cauſes of Woll Diſeaſes, Eaſon. all the Lamas gert 
that are mortal to breathe within the Circuit of ir: 


| Men, pe- 
cudum Ir to 8: 
of which laſt our Interpreter has 
taken no Notice; tho” it be cer- 
tain, that Plagues are not peculiar 
to Man alone ; but promiſcuous 


and ommon to $ likewiſe ; | theſe 


as ſhall be Mewn by and by in our 


Bur 3 2 

common Cau iſeaſes, or 

the Air alone be to blame, we 

will examine by and by. 

1061, A Traveller, &c.]) In 
7. v. the Poet being 

to advance a Pofition, that may 


Note on V. 1087. . | ſeem incredible to ſuch as have 
1053. I've prov'd, &.] In] had no * it, concern 
theſe J. v. the Poet ſays, that] ing the diſeas'd and noxions 


the Cauſe of Diſeaſes may be 
aſcrib'd to the very noxious Na- 
ture of the Air itſelf; and teaches, 
how the Air comes to be morbi- 
ferous: For, ſays he, many A- 
roms, that bring both Diſeaſe and 
Death, are continually flying to 
and fro in the Air; as many o- 
thers are likewiſe, that are health- 
ful and vital, or conducing to the 
Maintenance and Preſervation of 
Life : But thoſe diſeas d and fick- 
ly Atoms fall from without into 
the Air; being either ſent from 


above out of the Sky, or rais'd | fi 


up from beneath out of the 
Earth, whenever it has contract- 
ed any filthy and unwholeſome 
Stench, by 25 drench'd with 
exceſſive and unſeaſonable Rains, 
and pierc'd by the ſcorching 
Beams of the Sun, Hippocrates 
too held the Air that ſurrounds 
us, to be the moſt general and 
common Cauſe of all Diſeaſes : 
for the Air, ſays he, varying from 
its proper Nature, whilſt it is al 


Power, that by ſome Means or 
other is imparted to the Air, and 
perceptible to none of the Senſes, 
alledges, by way of Example, the 
Inconveniences Harms, that 
happen to us in an Air, to which 
we have not been accuſtom'd, 
even tho” that Air be not in the 
leaſt tainted or corrupted : And 
he confirms, that the Air of one 
Climate is different from that 
of another : for, no doubt, the 
Air, that ſurrounds Great Bri- 
tain, ſays he, is quite different 
rom the Air of Eg) t: nor is 
the Air in Pontus leſs different 
from that of Gades and X#thio- 
pia: the Truth of which is daily 
experienc'd by ſuch as travel into 

foreign Countreys: And from 
this difference of Air proceed the 


different Colours and Complexi- 
ons of Men. Ariſtotle too argues 
to the ſame purpoſe in his Trea- 

tiſe, De atre, aquis, & locis. 
1063. Becauſe, &c.) This Rea- 
ſon is not to be controverted = | 
. The 
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How diffrent is the Arx of Bz: x47 xs Ile, 

1065 From thar which may upon the wand ring Nr z TD 
What diff rent Alx does Po x rv Snows embrace, 

From chat which fans the Sun - burnt Tx » 1.4 x's Face? 

And as Mzn's SnArR, or Corovun, diſagrees, 
So ev'ry Nation has its own Diszass : 

1070 The Lerxns are to Ecryr only known, 
Thoſe Wretches drink of N / Zz v Streams alone: 


NO 


Ar HENS 


28. 


the difference of Air, and change 2 Places, becauſe they were 


of Water, are often prejudicial 


the moſtynoted, that in his Days 


to Travellers into foreign Coun-| were believ'd to be the fartheſt 
treys : The baniſh'd Ovid there-| diſtant from one. another: that 
fore had juſt reaſon to complain, is to ſay, two from the North to 


the South, Britain and E 


which is the Diſtance of Lati. 


Nec cclum ferimus, nec aquis| tude : and two from the Eaſt to 
aſſueſcimus iſtis. the Weſt, Pontus and Gades, 


1064, How diff rent, &c. ]| tude. 
way Nile] Of this River we 
po 


This, and the three following 


Verſes run thus in the Original :| have 
on v. 722. of this 


Nam quid Britannis ccelum dif- 
ferre putam 


which is the Diſtance of Longi- 


ken at om, pert the Note 


1066, Pontus] Pontus is a 
Countrey of Aſia the leſs, lying 


u 
Et quod in K eſt, qua | between Bithynia, Pa 
* dandiel lie f 4 and the Euxide Sea. * 


2 _ in Ponto eſt dif- 
erre à 


1067, From that, &c.] Lucre- 


adibus, atque tius means the Air of Maurita- 


Uſque ad nigra viriim percocta- nia, or Mthiopia, in which 
que ſxcla Cove? Countreys the Neve are black. 


1068, And as, &c. ] In theſe 


In which Verſes the Poet con- 5, v. the Poet produces Inſtances 
firms by Examples, his laſt Aſ-[of certain Countreys, that are 
ſertion, concerning the difference | obnoxious to certain Diſeaſes, by 
of Air in different Climares : | reaſonof the very Nature of the 
and inſtances in the Air of Egypt Air: Thus, ſays he, the Lepro- 


as oppos'd to that of Great Bri-! fie is frequent in Egypr. only; = | 


tain ; from whence Egypt is di-| Athenians are ſubject to 
ſtant the whole Extent of the | Gout, &c. 


Mediterranean Sea : Befides, by 
Egypt, which is a Countrey of 


1070, The Lepers, &c.] Ga- 


len ſeems to ſubſcribe to this 


Africa, he means the South Part | Opinion of Lucretius, who be- 
of the World, and by Britain the| lieves, that the Leprofie is a 
North: by Pontus, which is a| Diſeaſe, that infeſts the Countrey 
Countrey of Greece, he means | of Egypt only: for in his ſecond 


the Eaſt Part of the World ; and 


Book to Glauco, chap. 13. he 


by the Gades, which are Iſlands | ſays, That in Alexandria, a Ci- 
in the occidental Ocean, where |ty of Egypt, many are afflicted 
Europe is divided from Africa, | with the Leprofie, by reaſon of 
he means the Weſt Part of it: | the Food they eat, and of the 
for he choſe to mention thoſe Heat of the Countrey : But in 


Germany 


Book VI. 
Germany and Myfia this Diſeaſe 
is very {ſeldom known; nor has 
it ſcarce ever appear d among the 
Scythians, who are Drinkers of 
Milk: Vet it is very frequent at 
Alexandria, for the Reaſon above 
mention d; for thay then upon 
boil'd Meal, and Lentils, and 
Perwinkles, and eat many things 
that are dry'd with Salt : nay 
ſome of them eat Aſſes Fleſh, and 
ſome other things, that breed a 
thick and melancholick Humour, 
And the Air of the Countrey be- 
ing hot, the Motion of the Hu- 
mours is driven towards the Skin, 
Thus Galen. But Celſus, lib, 3. 
cap. 24. is more in the right as 
to this Diſeaſe : for, tho' he ſays 
indeed, that it is almoſt un- 
known in Italy, yet he owns it 
to be very frequent in ſeveral o- 
ther Countreys. In the laſt Age, 
the fie was not uncommon 
in Germany ; and A. Pareus, re- 
lates, that in Spain, and all over 
Africa, there are more Lepers 
than in the reſt of the World ; 
and more in Guienne, and the 
South Parts of France, than in all 
the other Parts of that Kingdom. 
If we may believe Pliny, hb. 19, 
cap. 16. it was altogether un- 
known in Italy, till the Time of 
Pompey the Great ; when it was 
firſt brought rhither, but ſoon 
cur'd and extinguiſh'd, Vet Hi- 
ſtory informs us, that it broke 
out again in that Countrey, in 
the Days of Conſtantine the 
Great, who was himſelf afflicted 
with it; till, having refus'd to 
make uſe of the impious Bath of 
human Bfood, that was preſcrib'd 
to him as a Remedy for that 
Diſeaſe, he was, in the Lateran 
Church, bath'd in the Fount of 
Holy Baptiſm, by the Koman 
Pontif Sylveſter, and cur'd at 
once of either Leprofie. Nor is 
it unlikely, but that the Empe- 
rour might have been advis'd 
to that cruel Immerſion in the 
Blood of Infants, by ſome Egyp- 
tian or othet: eſpecially if what 
Pliny ſays be true: That when 
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737 
this Diſcaſe, which was liar 


to Egypt, happen'd to ſieze an 
of che Ki EF that Counerey, 
it was fatal to their Subjects: for, 
to cure it, they were wont to 
bathe their Thrones in human 
Blood: gypti peculiare hoc 
malum, & cum in Reges inci- 
diſſet, populis funebre : quippe 
in balneis ſolia temperabantur 
humano ſanguine ad medicinam 
cam, Plin. At. Hiſt. lib. 19. 
cap, 16. Moſes in Exod. chap. 9. 
v. 10. calls it Ulcus inflationum 
2 in homine; which Jun. 
Tremel. explain, erumpens 
multis puſtulis, ſprouting out 
with many Blains, &c. This 
Diſeaſe is one of the Curſes with 
which the Diſobedience to God 
is threaten'd, Deut. chap. 18. 
v. 27. The Lord ſhall ſmite thee 
with the Botch of Egypt, 6c. 
which likewiſe confirms what Lu- 
cretius here ſays: and perhaps 
gave occaſion to the Calumny 
which Trogus Pompeius, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Tacitus, and other 
Heathens caſt upon the Hebrews, 
that they were expell'd out of 
Egypt for being ſcabby and le- 
rous; which miſtake was eaſy : 
inſtead of being diſmiſs'd for ha- 
ving brought old Diſeaſes upon 
the Egyptians, The Latines call 
it Elephantiaſis, becauſe it makes 
the Surface of the Body rough 
with black wanniſh $ and 
dry parch'd Scales and Scurf, like 
the Skin of an Elephant. It is a 
3 Diſeaſe, and incura- 
ble, if not taken in time : for it 
ſpreads over the whole Skin, al- 
moſt like a Cancer. | 
Egypt] This Countrey was ſo 
call'd from Agyprus, the Bro- 
ther of Danaus, whom the ſame 
Agyptus flew, and reign'd there 
ſixty eight Years, It was call'd 
before, Melas, Atria, Aera, Ogy- 
ia, Hephceſtia, Melamboles, and 
y ſeveral other Names, The 
Hebrews call'd it Miſraim and 
Chus. It is divided by Mela 
into two Parts, Delta and 


Thebais : In the Time of Amaſis 
5 


it 
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A the Moszs Seat, and chief Delight, 
Offends the Fux, 4c x 414 burts the Stcur : 
And thus in ev'ry Land a new Dizass, 
1075 New Pains on all the other Members ſieze, 5 
N e e Arx is till the Cauſe of theſe. | 
us often when, ons CounTtaer's Alx is blown 


Into anotusR, and 


akes its ow: 


It ſpoils the wol xOι AIR, where-e'er it goes, 

1080 Ard, like irſelf, makes all unfic for us. 

; Thence Pz.aGuss atiſe ; and theſe deſcend and paſs 
Into our FounTaiNs, render Corn, and Gn ass, 


NOTES. 


it had 2000 Cities, in the 
Time of Pliny, 3000- —_—_ 
ed on the Eaſt with the Red Sea; 
on the Weſt with Cyrene, on the 
North with the Mediterranean, 
and on the South with Habalt 
101. Nilus] Of this River 
ſee abqye, in the Note on v. 722. 
1072. Athens] Of this City we 
have ſſ in che Note on the 
firſt Verſe of this Book. 
1073. Offends the Feet] In like 
manner as the Egyptians, ſays 
Lucretius, by on of the Air 
of their Countrey, were ſubject 
ta the Leprofie, ſo too were the 
Athenians, for the very Gme 
Cauſe, ſubject to the Gout. 
Achaia hurts the Sight] A part 


. of Peloponneſus was call ꝗ by this 


Name z a8 was likewiſs the whole 
Countrey of Greece; from one 
Achaus, the Son of Jupiter, or 
Zuthus, who reign'd there. 
Lucretius ſays.ot the Countreys 
being hurtful to the Eyes, we 
muſt take — Word for. I know 
nothing to the contrary, 

| — thus, &.] What 
our Poet ſays. in thele 3. v. may 
be confirm'd by many Examples: 
The Ar of Florence is prejudi- 
cial to the Brain, but very bene- 
Kcial to the Legs: and the Air of 
Piſa is diametrically oppoſite to 
that of-- Florence, not v ithſtand : 


ag that thoſe two Cities are not 


at moſt above fourty Miles di- 


alha. | theſe 4. v. he concludes, 2 


& ws. 1 too the 8557 Pa- 
ris, Gays is v erous 
— W - a the Hea E 


1077, Thus often, 


| San Diſtempers proceed 
am the Laclemency of the Air; 
which, unhealthful to us, 
creeps u y. us into our 


us ns a Miſt, or Smoke; and 
where-ever it enters, it diſt rbg 


all to. fall-fick. Or, that 
when that infected Air comes in- 
to our Country, it corrupts 
. Air vie z 2 —— 
ariſes a regional Diſtemper, whi 
ſpreads itſelf thro many Places. 
10813 Thence Plagues, &c. 
In theſe 12. v. the Poet, leſt 
thoſe Seeds of Peſtilence ſhould 


hat | be thought to be grown weary 


with, the length of their Journey, 

to remain pendulous in the 
lazy Air, aſſigus them fixt and 
certain Stations, where they fall 
and ſettle: For, ſays he, ſome of 
them fall into the Waters, others 
on the Fruits of the Earth. and 
the ſeveral ſorts of the Foods of 
Animals: And this is the Rea- 
ſon, why a Plague ſometimes e- 
qually ſiezes both Men and Cat- 
tle. Thus he acknowledges the 
Air to be the ſole Cauſe of 


Plagues, 


Whether 
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Whether PLAduks are pro- 
miſcuous and common to all 
Sorts of AN 1 A Ls. 


e Auchours of beſt Credit teſtify, that 
—— WW Murrains, which are Plagnes in Cattel, 
$ precede, accompany, or follow; any peſti- 
GREY A lential Mortality in Men. They precede, 
BY£AY when noxious and ſickly Vapours exhale from 


feed, receive ſirſt into their Bodies, and are 

fiez'd with a deadly Difeaſe. A Mortality of this Nature 
was obſerv'd to happen in the Kingdom of Naples, in the 
Year 1617. when, after exceſſive Rains, that had continu d 
for many Days together, without almoſt any intermiſſion, 
and had laid under Water all the Plains of the Countrey, the 
Cattel ear the Graſs, as ir ſp! up our of the Ground, 
while it was yer ſlimy, and full ud: this caus d. a 
trilaginous Diſeaſe in their Jaws and Throats, which ſoon 
ſaffocared and kilfd them : And Neceſſity compelling. the 
Neapolitans ro flaughrer ſome of theſe infected Cartel for 
the — whoever eat of the Fleſh of them, were ſeiz d 
with the ſame Diſeaſe, which by this Means ſpread itſelf in 
a ſhort time over the whole Kingdom, and ſwept away a 
vaſt Number of the ſnhabirants. Pliny roo mentions 4 like 
Peftilence, which fell on Beaſts one Year, and on Men the 
next; quæ priore anno in boves ingruerat, eo verterat in 
homines, ſays he, Nar. Hiſt. lib. 41, cap. 9. And Sili 
Italicus, ſpeaking of a Plague, ſays, 

Vim primam ſenſere canes ; mox nubibus atris 

Flaxir deficiens, penna labente, volucris ; 

Inde feræ ſylvis ſterni — 


and Ovid to the ſame purpoſe ſings 3 


Strage canum primd, voluerumq; aviumq; boumq; 


Inque feris ſubiti deprenſa potentia morbi eſt, 


132 | To 


Icke Barth z which Vapours the Carre]; as they 
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To which I add the following Verſes of Dryden, deſcribing 


1 en abou 

Wich flaggy Wings fly ily 8 | 

Scatt ring their peſtilential Colds and Rheums 
Thro all the lazy Air: Hence Murrains follow 
On bleating Flocks, and on the lowing Herds : 
Ar laſt the Malad 
Grew more domeſtick ; and the faithful Dog 
Dy'd ar his Maſter's Feet; and next, his Maſter: ' 
For all thoſe Plagues, which Earth and Air had brooded, 
Firſt on inferiour Creatures try d their Force, i 
And laſt they fiez'd on Man, - 


Beſides; as the Murrain in brute Beaſts often precedes the 
Plague in Man; ſo too, as moſt Aurhours have rightly ob- 
ſerv d, it no leſs frequently accompanies it; and the rational 
and irrational Animals mutually impart the Infection to one 
another: Thus Thucydides, ſpeaking of the Plague of 
Athens, which our Poet is going to deſcribe, ſays; That the 
Birds and Beaſts, that uſe ro feed on human Fleſh, tho ma- 
ny Bodies lay above Ground unbury'd, either avoided to 
come at them, or, if they taſted, periſh'd : To 3 pra, 3, 
ri ſesroꝗ a, von wilewr ow anls), Tonor arypor MYperay, & K 
Deo det, & h,“? Srrofelpero. Thucyd. To which he adds, 
That by the Dogs this Effect was ſeen much clearer, becauſe 
they are familiar with Men: 5, Kune, ſays he, Ader c, 
Safex Ty SmopatrorI , 2g 75 Eu t . Boccace, in the 
Procemium to his Decameron, ſpeaking of the violent Plague 
that rag d in Italy, in the Year 1348. ſays expreſsly, and of 
his own Knowledge, that the Nature of the Peſtilence was 
ſuch, that ir imparted irs Contagion not only from Man to 
Man; but that if the Cloaths of a Perſon inſected with that 
Diſeaſe, or dead of it, were ronch'd by any Animal of ano. 
ther Species, it not only infected that Animal with the ſame 
Diſtemper, but kill d him in a very ſhort time. Then be 
adds, what he had been an Eye-witneſs of; That the tat- 
ter d Cloths of a poor Man, who dy'd of that Peftilence, 
being thrown into the High-Way, two Hogs came up to 
them, and after they had, as their Cuſtom is, tumbled them 
about with their Snouts, taken them in their Teeth, and 
ſnaken them about their Cheeks, they in a very little time, 
after ſexcral times turning round, both dropt down dead up- 

| ON 
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on them, as if they had eaten Poiſon. Dico, ſays he, che 
di tanta efficacia fa la qualità della peſtilentia narrata, nello 
appiccarſi da uno all altro, che non ſolamente I huomo a I 
huomo, ma queſto, che è molto pid, aſſai volte viſibilmente 
ſece, cioè, che la coſa dell' huomo infermo ſtato, d morro di 
tale infermità, tocca da un altro animale fuori della ſpetie 
dell' huomo, non ſolamente della infermi t il contaminaſſe, 
ma quello infra breviſſimo ſpatio uecideſſe, di che gli occhi 
miei, ſi come poco davanti è detto, preſero tra I altre volte 
un di coſi fatta eſperienza, che eſſendo gli ſtracci d un po- 
vero huomo, da tale infermità morto, gitrati nella via pub- 
lica, & abbattendoſi ad eſſi due porci, è quegli ant il 
lor coſtume prima molto col grifo, & poi coi denti preſigli, 
& ſcoſſigli alle guancie, in piccola hora appreſſo, dopo alcu- 
no auvolgimento, come ſe veleno haveſſer preſo, amenduni 
ſopra gli mal tirati ſtracci, morti caddero in terra. Hippo- 
crates nevertheleſs will not allow contagious Diſeaſes to be 
promiſcuous and common to all ſorts of Animals; for he, in 

is Treatiſe de Flatibus, having ask'd this Queſtion, Why 
infectious Diſtempers ſieze not all Animals alike, but only 
ſome one Species of them? immediately anſwers; That 
one Body differs from another Body, one Nature from ano- 
ther Nature, and one Nutriment from another Nutriment: 
Nor are the ſame things alike beneficial or hurtful to all the 
ſeveral Species of Animals; but ſome things agree with 
ſome Animals, better than they do with others: Therefore, 
when the Air is fill'd with ſuch Filth and Pollutions, as are 
noxious to human Nature, Men only fall ſick: but when it 
is hurtful and oſſenſive to any one of the other Species of 
Animals, then the Diſeaſe ſiezes that Species only. Thus 
Hippocrates; and indeed the Propoſition he advances is true, 
whenever a Diſeaſe ſiezes one Sort of Animals only, and 
leaves all the other ſafe and unhurt: But when ſeveral Sorts 
of them labour under one common Diſeaſe; that Diſeaſe 
muſt have proceeded from the like Cauſes; and therefore 
their Natures in ſome Reſpects may be ſaid to be alike alſo: 
And hence it is, that contagious Diſeaſes in brute Animals 
ſometimes precede, ſometimes march hand in hand with and 
ſometimes follow, peſtilential Diſtempers in the human Kind. 
Lucretius therefore is in the right to ſay, that Plagues are 
promiſcuous and common | 


— Hominum generi, pecudumque cateryis: 
? | Whether 
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Whether the Al x be the ſole 
Cauſe of PLAGvuEts. 


r 
0 : Bar, re him, Hippocrates him · 
8 ſelf had advanc'd the ſame 9 for, 
in his Book de Flatibus, after a long Nar- 

ration of the Eſſects that the Air produces, as well in the 
World, as in the leſſer, che Body of Man, he at length 

Fills on the Subject of Diſeaſes, all which he affirms to be 
rr Bodies of Animals by Means of che 
Air: Firſt, ſays he, I will begin with the moſt common 
ſevorous Diſeaſe, which accompanies in ſome Meaſure all 
Diſeaſes whatever. For there are two ſorts of Fevers: one, 
that is promiſcuous and common to all, and is calld 
the Plague: the other, by reaſon of unbealthful Diet, is pe- 
culiar only ro ſuch as uſe that Diet: but of both theſe Kinds 
of Fevers, the Air is the ſole Authour and Cauſe : For the 
common Fever, or Plague, rherefore happens to all, becauſe 
they all breathe rhe ſame Air: and tis certain, that the like 
Air, being alike mingled in like Bodies, muſt beger the like 
Fevers. Thus the grear 9 whoſe Authority ne- 
vertheſs is not of ſuch Validity, as to command our Aſſent 
to this Primacy of the Air in all manner of peſtilential Di- 
ſeaſes: for, let us grant, that a ilent Fever may be 
caus d by the Air; will it follow thence, that every 
peſtilent Fever is ſo ? and that they all proceed from the Air 
only 15 = firſt — ny icians allow, = an inde- 
finite ion, when t uent is not of Neceſſity, 
is not 4 pm ſame Force with — univerſal : thereſore, tho 
we will admit, that a common Fever is ſometimes caus d by 
the Air, there is nat any Neceſſity, from the Teſtimony al - 
ledg d. but that we may ſubſtitute other Cauſes of a peſti- 
lent Fever, and even of the Plague irſelf. Galen, in his 
Treatiſe de diff, Febr. obſerves, that peſtilential Fevers pro- 
ceed ſomerimes from a great abundance of Humours, when. 
3 ever 
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ever thoſe Humours have acquir'd, from the ambient Air, 
the leaſt rendency to Corruption. And the ſame Authour, 
ſpeaking of che above · cited Opinion of Hippocrates, ſays 2 
Re was miſtaken in aſcribing the Cauſe of epidemical Dii- 
eaſes to the Air only: For, when a Famine raged in Aenus 
in Thrace, all that fed upon Roots, loſt the uſe of their Legs; 
and ſuch as eat Vetches, were fiez'd with vialent Pains in 
their Knees. I have known too, continues he, that when, 
in a Famine, People have been forc'd to eat Corn that was 
half-rorten, they have fallen into a. common Diſcaſe, from 
that common Cauſe : and ſometimes too, when a whole 
Army had been. c 'd ro drink Warer, alt rhe 
Soldiers have been alike afflicted with a like Diſeaſe, , Thus 
Galen, who liv'd himſelf at Rome, when, in the Reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, a raging Plague, that was occaſon d by 
a Famine, deſolated that City, and ſwept away Multitudes 
of the Roman — — Dee pl Swe — 
date the Prerogative, hic pocrates acknow s to 
due to the Air, of its being the only Promoter of Plagues: ſince 
it is evident, that unwholeſome Food, and vitiated Waters, 
have no ſmall ſhare in cauſing Epidemical Diſeaſes. Let us 
now inquire, what, how much, and how, the Air contri- 
bures to the communicating, or promoting of a Plague. 
Tho' the Air be not the ſole Cauſe of a Plague, yet ir 
cannot be deny d, bur that it is very inſtrumental, as well in 
continuing its Duration, as in bringing ir into a Countrey : 
But an univerſal Plague, generally ſpeaking, can owe its 
Origine to nothing but Contagion :: For it muſt of neceffir 
be firſt introduc d, either by or whar foments 
cheriſhes the Infection. Nor is it in the leaſt repugnant to 
this, that a particular Plague is caus d by the ambient Air; 
rovided it be granted, that ſuch an infectious Air comes 
m a near, not from a far diſtant, Countrey: the want of 
reflecting on which Diſtinction has, perhaps, been the Cauſe 
of the Miſtake, and Variance of Opinions: For that tainted 
Air, being agitated by the Winds, blended with the im- 
menſe Maſs of pure Air, and coming from a great Diſtance, 
can not retain its antient Pravity; but the Inquinations, it 
had contracted, muſt be intirely broken, diſpers'd, and diſ- 
ſolv'd; which nevertheleſs it can not wholely loſe in a ſhare 
time, and coming from a moderate Diſtance. This is de- 
monſtrated by the Example of ſtrong Odours, which ſtrike 
the Senſe, if they come from a near Place, but not when 
they come from one that is far diſtant: for thoſe Vapours, 


being 
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being agitated for any length of Time, will be loſt and de- 
ſtroy d; and their moſt renuious Subſtance will, according 
to hd Cuftom and Nature of Mixtures, convert and reſolve 
into its proper Element. And therefore the Air ſucceeds, but 
not es, a Contagion ; and may propagate a Plague 

tarly, and by degrees; bur not bring it univerſally, and 
all at once, into a healthful and uninfected Countrey : In a 


Word, the Sum of all is, that the Air does not 


propagates rhe Contagion, that is already begun; elpeciall 


when it is tainted with the Pollutions, that proceed 
Corruption of inſected Bodies. 


1 


in, but 
7 
from the 


—— 


Or other Foop, or hang within the Arx, | 

Held up by rarar Wincs, and threaten there: 
1085 So, while we think we live, and draw our Breath, 
Thoſe PaxrTs muſt enter in, and foll wing Dzarz. 


Thus PLacuxs do often 


fieze the lab'ring Ox, 


And raging Rors deſtroy our tender FLocks : 

And thus the Thing's the ſame, if Wiwps do bear 
1090 From other CounTrers an unuſual Al R, 

And fir to raiſe a Pracus, and Fever uzrt : 

Or if we TRA, all, and ſuck ir TuzRE. 


APLacvs, thus rais'd, 


laid learned Ar » z x s waſte; 


Thro' ev'ry Street, thro all the Town it paſs'd, 


Blaſting 


NOTES. 


1089. And thus, &c.] In this 
and the three following Verſes, 
the Poet ſays, that we incur a 
like Danger, when we travel in- 
to a Countrey, whoſe Air is un- 
healthy, or diſagrees with our 
Conſtitution, as we do, when 
Nature introduces into our Bo- 
dies a tainted and corrupted Air, 
or any other new Thing, to which 
we have not been accuſtom'd, and 
that is hurtful to us. 

1093. A Plague, &c.] Hither- 
to he has been treating of the 
Corruption of the Air, or the 
Cauſe of a Plague: which is a 
_ Diſeaſe that gains ground in ſuch 
a manner, that, arifing for the 
moſt part from imall Beginnings, 
it increaſes by Degrees, and 


ſpreads itſelf far and wide. Now 


from this Verſe to the End of 
the Book, the Poet gives us 2 
Deſcription of that memorable 
Plague, which broke out in At- 
tica, in the firſt Year of the Pe- 
loponneſian War; and laid waſte 
that whole Countrey, as well as 
the City of Athens, the Metro- 
polis of it. Thucydides, who 
was himſelf both a Spectator and 
Sharer of it, has deſcrib'd it no 
leſs accurately than elegantly, in 
the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory : 
Hippocrates too, who was like- 
wiſe an Eye-witneſs of it, not 
only, as a private Man, lent 
his Aſſiſtance, and, for the pub- 
lick Good, extinguiſh'd and put 
to flight that raging Peſtilence, 
for which Reaſon he obrain'd di- 


vine Honours of the Athenians 3 


but 
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1095 Blaſting both Man and Bzasr with poiſ nous Wind: 


Dzarta fled before, and Rui ſtalk'd behind. 
From E6 r»7r's burning Sands the Fzaver came, 
More hor than thoſe that rais'd the deadly Faux: 
The Win, that bore the Fark, went ſlowly on, 


1100 And, as it went, was heard to ſigh, and groan. 


NOTES. 


but has alſo left a lively Relation 
of it in his third Book de Morb. 
Popul. Our Lucretius embrac'd 
the ſame Argument, and, in the 
— Deſcription of that 
Plague, has copy'd after thoſe 
two Authours, but more. parti- 
cularly after Thucydides, whom 
he has imitated ſo. happily, that 
Macrobius Saturnal. lib, 6. cap. 2, 
ſays,thatVirgilhas borrow'd from 
him in his ſecond Georgick, as 
Ovid moſt vifibly has in his 7th 
Metamorph. Now in theſe 12. v. 
Lucretius teaches, that the Plague 
of Athens, which he is now 

inning to deſcribe, proceeded 
from the ſame Cauſes, he has 
mention'd already: but Plagues 

enerally come from foreign 
Commrinn and therefore he ſays 
this came from Egypt to Athens ; 
yet according to Thucydides, it 
came from a remoter Diſtance; 
for he brings it from Ethiopia, 
which is beyond Egypt. 


Laid learned Athens waſte]] 


Lucretius ſays, 1 
Finibu' Cecropiis funeſtos reddi- 
dit agros. 


For Athens was firſt call'd Ce- 
cropia, from Cecrops, who built 
it, and was the firſt King, and 
Legiſlatour of the People of At- 
tica, whom, ſays Suidas, he aſ- 
ſembled together, and divided 
them into twelve Tribes; but 
before his Days they liv'd ſcat- 
ter'd up and down in Villages. 
1095, Poiſ nous Wind:] This 


Lucretjus calls morbifer aſtus: 
but what he means by it is un- 


that deadly Heat and Strength 


of the Diſeaſe, which, like a rag- 
ing Fire, conſumꝰ d and deſtroy d 
all it fiez'd on. Therefore by the 
Word AÆſtus may be underſtood, 
either the Heat of the Plague; 
ſince a Plague is either a Fever, 
or never without a Fever: or 
elſe we may underſtand the great 
Abundance of the infectious Air 
ſince the Poet has above imputed 
the Cauſe of the Plague to the 
very Corruption of the Air ; and 
this ſeems to have been the Opi- 
nion of our Tranſlatour : or 
laſtly, and rather than any of the 
other two Explications, we may 
interpretit to mean the vehement 
Heat of the Air ; ſince Ethiopia 
and Egypt, from whence the 
Plague came to Athens, are 
Countreys exceſſively hot. 

1097. From Egypt's, &c. ] 
Thus too Thucydides ; "HpZaro 
53 Td % wp ro, ws xt), 
"AihoTias f *Arponle, A eil a 
5 8 is AA xa Aud xa)-, 
ibu, % is Th Baoiivs wu P 
oN * is © Thy Ab, won 
Samos wine It began, 
by report, firſt in that part of 
Ethiopia, that borders upon 
Egypt, and then fell down into 
Egypt and Libya; and into the 
greateſt part of the Territories 
of the King: It invaded Athens 
on a ſuddain. r 
1099. The Wind, &c.] Lucre- 
tius has given no Occafion for 
this and the following Verſe; 


which are borrow'd from the Bi- 


[ſhop of Rocheſter's Plague of 


certain: tho he ſeems to intend 


Athens, where in Stanza 4. we 
read, : 5 n 
3 C | The 


At 
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Ar lat, the raging Pau did Arnaxs fieze, 
The Pracuz; and Dzarm attending the Diſeaſe. 
Then Max did die by Hzars, by Heaps did fall, 
And the waors City made ons FUnz AA. 
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Firſt, 


NOTES. 


| The loaded Wind went flowly 
on, 
nd, as it paſs'd, w to 
„ 9D, 


1101. At laſt, 1 
the Poet has been treating of the 
Cauſes of Pl in general 
and particularly of that of A- 
thens, which he is about ro de- 
frribe » Now the Learned in 
Ph tell us, that an infections 
Diſeaſe may be caught three le- 
veral Ways : the firſt they call, 
2 diſt aati by which they 

an, When — pe py cor- 
rupted Air is breath'd and ſwal- 
tow's by ſach as are at ſome di- 
Kance from the Perfons infected : 
the ſecond, contactum, that 
I, when we are near, and touch 
whoſe that are viſited with the 
Plague. Hence, as Ovid ſays, 


——— — Inque ipſos ſxva medentes 
Erumpit clades ; obſuntque au- 
n l 


To which he adds ſoon after ; 


d propior quiſque eſt, ſeryit- 
r 
In partem Cititts vent. 


The third they call, fomi- 
tem, by which they Aon have 
us underſtand, when the vitia- 
teck infectious Air is a time 
preſerv'd in Cloaths, Wool, &c. 
1103. Then, &c.) To the 
ſame Purpoſe Dryden deſeribing 


bee) Hiker 


7 ſcarce a firſt Man fell: one 


but began 


To — and ſtrait fell a 


will play no more 
For ny le oa from Families 
an ibes ; 
With dead and dying Men our 
Streets lie cover d 3 
And Earth expoſes Bodies on 
Pavements ö 
More than ſhe hides in Graves. 
Between the Bride and Bride- 
room have I ſeen 
The nuptial Torch do common 
Office 


$ 

Of Marriage, and of Death, 
Caft round your Eyes, 

Where late the Streets were ſo 
thick ſown with Men, 

Like Cadmus Brood, they jus- 
tled for their Paſſage, 

Now look for thoſe erected 
Heads, and ſee them 


Like Pebbles, pavi all our ub- 
den Wann P 7% F 


—— 


the :Ddolativn and Havock of a 
Plague, fays finely : | 


And then a thouſand Deaths at 

once advanc'd, 

And ev'ry Dart took Place: all 
was ſo ſuddain, i 


« 
- 


cher it can be call'd a Plague at 


ts fir ſt breaking out, and while 
ly one or two are fick of it: 


rhich ſome , affirm, but 
hers as — deny. Tt 
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1105 Firſt, fierce unuſual Hzars did fieze the Heav ; 
The glowing Exxs, with blood-ſhot Beams, look'd red 
Like L AZTO STARS, approaching FATE forefhew'd ? 
The Mob ru and Jaws werefill'd with clotred Boop; 
| att | Ihe 
NOTES. 


can not indeed be controverted, 

but that there are Definitions of 

Things grown to Perfection: 

hus Mankind, while yet in 

their nant] with Rea ſaid 
u 


* the Head, firſt, the Di- 
* 2 bold Conquerour, does 
us :-7y with Man's Mettopo- 
W Capitol, and then, it 


to be indn'd with R 
like manner a Plague, ju 


ing out, is not indeed common, knew, 
but will be ſo, unleſs it betimely | It cou'd at Pleaſure weaker Parts 
prevented: However, it is truly ſubdue: 
a Plague, tho' but ten Perſons | Blood ſtarted thro' each Eye: 
are fick of it, nay, if but one. The Rednecks of that Sky 

1105. Firſt, &c.) Here the] Foretold a Tempeſt nigh. 


Poet, in 18. Y. enumerates the 
ſeveral and chief Symptoms and 
Tokens, that were obſerv'd in 
thoſe that were viſited with this 
Plague of Athens. I. An extream 
Heat in their Head. II. An In- 
flam mation of the Eyes. III. Ul- 
cers in the Throat, and an Ema- 
nation of Blood from thence. 
IV. A roughneſs of the Tongue, 
and ſuch a heavineſs, that they 
cou'd ſcarce move it; together 
with Ulcers; and - putrid Blood 
flowing from thence likewiſe. 
V. A noiſome ſtinking Breath. 
VI. Fainting Fits, or Swoonings. 
VII. Dejection of the Mind. 
VIII. Groans and Complainings. 
IX. Frequent, convulſive Yexings, 
or Hickets. 

Fierce Heats, 8c.) Thus too 


1107, Like blazing Stars, &c. 

his Verſe our Tranflatour kd 
added to his Autheur. 

1108. The Mouth, Sec.] 
In like manner Thucydides. 
Kot? r &vrog, Ire gap, 8 * 
yawore, ws a, N i. e. 
And inwardly their Throats and 
Tongues = Preſently Bloody. 
This third is indeed a dreadfal 
Symptom , and an infallible 
Mark, that the OEcononty of 
the whole Body was vitiated, 
Mattheus Villanus relates, that 
in the Plague, which rag'd in 
Italy, in the Year 1348. they wert 
afflicted almoſt in the ſame mari- 
ner : and that when my were 
—_—— = 1 — ey — 
a — ther dy'd ſuddenly, or the nex 
Thucydides: Hr ror fe © xt-1 Day, or liv'd but to the third ar 
PRAYS JEPpuett P Rai, Twri fartheſt. This too it confirm 'd 
S ν,lx(‚ tprIvunld, Y prxoynrrs | by Guido Cauliacus, lib. 2. yer pn 
Lad usa. They were firſt taken] the Pope's Chirurgeon, and an 

with an extream Heat in their | Eye-witneſs of it; who befides 
Heads, and with a Redneſs and] voluntarily depoſes, that the 
Inflammation of the Eyes. Thus] Mortality was fo great in all the 
ſays that Hiſtorian, upon hom Places infected, that ſcarce 4 
the Biſhop of Rocheſter has para- fourth ** of the Inbabiranry 

t 


, ere left alive. 
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At laſt, the raging Paus did Arxzxs fieze, 
The Pracuz; and Dzarm attending the Diſeaſe. 
Then Man did die by Hzars, by Heaps did fall, 
And the waoLs City made ons FUnz AA. ö 
| il, 


NOTES. 
The loaded Wind went ſlowly That ſcarce a firſt Man fell : one 


e 
nd, as it paſs'd, w to To wonder, and ſtrait a 
and — N. Wender too: 
| j A third, who ftoop'd to raiſe 
1101. At laſt, &c.) Hitherto] His ho tore | 
the Poet has been treating of the Drop'd in 
Cauſes of Plagues in general;} you that Groan? 
and particularly of that of A-J} A Troop of Ghaſts took Flight 
thens, which he is about ro de- together there: 
feribe 2 Now the Learned in Now Death's grown riotous, and 
Phyfick tel} us, chat an infections} will play no more 
Diſeaſe may be 3 three ſe- For fingle Stakes, but Families 
veral Ways : the firſt they call, bes; | 
r diſtantiam, by which they] With dead and dying Men our 
an, when tho tainted or cor- Streets lie cover'd ; 
rupted Air is breath'd and ſwal-f And Earth expoſes Bodies on 
tow'd by ſach as are at ſome di- the Pavements, 
Kance — Per ſons infected : | More than ſhe hides in Graves. 
the ſecond, per contadtum, that] Between the Bride and Bride- 
Is, when we are near, and touch room have I ſeen 
thaſe that are viſited with the The nuptial Torch do common 


Plague. Hence, as Ovid ſays, $ | 

| k Of Marriage , and of Death, 

——— [nque ipfos ſa va medentes Caft round your Eyes, 

Erumpir * obſuntque au- Where late the Streets were ſo 

- Roribus artes. thick ſown with Men, 

an 8 == Heng Bm 
Q. WNICA ne 3 JF tled for their Paſfage, 

2 ZE M97 Io look for thoſe erected 

Qu propior quiſque eſt, ſeryit-} Heads, and ſee them, 


"que fidelius zgrum, ike Pebbl ing all our pub- 
In parrema jerk; deine venit.— Nick Ways. 9 n 
The third they call, per fomi- Tragedy of OEdipus. 


tem, by which they would have! 
us underſtand, when the vitia-| Die by Heaps, For it is the 
teck infectious Air is a time Nature and Property of a Plague, 
preſer vd in Cloaths, Wool, &c. grown adult, in the — 
110g. Then, &c, } To theſof its raging, that many Per 

ſhould be viſited by it at once, 


ſame Purpoſe Dryden deſcribing — Wer ie þ 
ana many die of c: But it has 


the Deſol ation and Havock of a 

Plague, fays finely : Ideen diſputed by Phyficians, whe- 
2 41 | = Ither it can be call'd a Plague at 
And chen a thouſand Deaths at fits firſt breaking our, and while 


once adwanc'd, | nly one or two are fick of it: 
And ev'sy. Dart took Place: all which ſome poſitively affirm, but 
was ſo ſuddain, *others as ftrenuoully deny, Tt 
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11053 Firſt, fierce unuſual Hears did ſieze the Heap ; 


The glowing Exxs, with blood-ſliot Beams, look d red © 


Like #LAzIinc Sr ARS. approaching Fate forefhew'd ? 
The Movrn and Jaws were fill'd with clotred Broop : 


Ihe 


NOTES. 


can not indeed be controverted, 
but that there are Definitions of 
Things grown to Perfection: 

hus Mankind, while yet in 
their lafrncy com ſcarcely be ſaid 
to be indu'd with Reaſon, In 
like manner a Plague, juſt break- 
ing out, is not 1 common, 
but will be ſo, unleſs it betimely 
prevented: However, it is truly 
a Plague, tho' but ten Perſons 
are fick of it, nay, if but one. 

110g. Firſt, &c.) Here the 
Poet, in 18. Y. enumerates the 
ſeveral and chief Symptoms and 
Tokens, that were obſerv'd in 
thoſe that were viſited with this 
Plague of Athens. I. An extream 
Heat in their Head. II. An In- 
flammation of the Eyes. III. Ul- 
cers in the Throat, and an Ema- 
nation of Blood from thence. 
IV. A roughneſs of the 8 
and ſuch a heavineſs, that they 
cou'd ſcarce move it; together 
with Ulcers; and putrid Blood 
flowing from thence likewiſe. 
V. A noifome ſtinking Breath. 
VI. Fainting Fits, or Swoonings. 
VII. Dejection of the Mind. 
VIII. Groans and Complainings. 
IX. Frequent, convulſive Yexings, 
or Hickets. 

Fierce Heats, 8c.) Thus too 
Thucydides: Hd roy uf & xe- 
gag Iepper , xal 100 
op αννννν,/Y ipvSrpn)ey & PXOYRDIS 
Ae. They were firſt taken 
with an extream Heat in their 
Heads, and with a Redneſs and 
Inflammation of the Eyes, Thus 
ſays that Hiſtorian, upon whom 


the Biſhop of Rocheſter has para- | 
phras'd as follows, 


Vpon the Head, firſt, the Di. 
as 2 bold Conquerour, does 


eze, 

* with Man's Metropo- 
$3 ; 

Secur'd the Capitol, and then, it 


knew 


Ie cou'd at Pleaſure weaker Parts 


ue: 
Blood ſtarted thro' each Eye: 
The Redneſt of that Sky 
Foretold a Tempeſt nigh. 


1107, Like blazing Stars, &c. 

his Verte our Traser kd 
added to his Authour. 

1108. The Mouth, Sec.] 


In like manner Thucydides, 


eu rd Corog, Ire gap, 5 & 
A wns oundld3y I. i. e. 
And inwardly their Throats and 
Tongues 2 preſently Bloody. 
This third is indeed a dreadfal 
Symptom , and an infallible 
Mark, that the O Economy of 


the whole Body was vitiated, 


Mattheus Villanus relates, that 
in the Plague, which rag'd in 
Italy, in the Year 1348. were 
afflicted almoſt in this ſame man- 
ner: and that when they were 
fiez'd wich the Diſeaſe, they ei- 
ther dy'd ſuddenly, or the next 
Day, or liv'd but to the third ar 
fartheſt. This too is confirm'd 
by Guido Cauliacus, Iib. 2. cap. 3. 
the Pope's Chiturgeon, and an 
Eye-witneſs of it; who beſides 
voluntarily — — „ that the 
Mortality was ſo great in all the 


places infected, that ſcarce a 
fourth part of the Inhabitants 
were left alive. 
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The Taroat with ULczxs: the Tonus could ſpeak 


no more, 


1110 But, overflow'd, and drown'd in putrid Gore, 
Grew uſeleſs, rough, and ſcarce could make a Moan, 
Nay, ſcarce enjoy'd the wretched Pow'r to groan. 

Next thro the Jaws, the PLAcux did reach the 


Brzast, 

And 

NOTES. 
Were fill'd with clotted Blood] | ſays Galen, in the Place above- 
Lucretius ſays, NES cited, had imbib'd a great abun- 
dance of Humour; yet that Hu- 
Sudabant etiam fauces intrinſe-| mour bein exceeding hor, hin- 
chs atro | der'd not the Tongue from being 
Sanguine. rough and ſcurfy ; as it conſtant- 


i.e. And, inwardly, their Jaws 
and Throats ſweated out black 
Blood : where the Word, Suda- 
bant, they ſweated, is not ſpoken 
figuratively, but properly: for 
the Blood was forc'd out per dia- 
pedeſim, i. e. by Tranſcolation, 
or Exudation : for ſo they gene- 
rally interpret that Word, Now 
this ſweating, or oozing out, of 
Blood, was occaſion'd by the 
weakneſs and decay of the reten- 
tive Power, that reſides in the 
ſmall Veins : beſides, the whole 
Maſs of Blood being enormouſly 
vitiated, ir ſtimulated and urg'd 
Nature to that Excretion, 

tog. The Tongue cou'd ſpeak 
no more, ] This fourth Symptom 
of the Athenian Plague, of which 
Thucydides is filent, Lucretius 

taken from Hippocrates, de 
Morb. popul. lib. 3. capp. 3. 10, 
11. where that Authour repre- 
ſents it to be no leſs fatal than 
the former, and ſays, it proceed- 
ed from the ſame Cauſe. 

1111. Grew uſeleſs)] Lucretius 
fays, motu gravis, heavy in Mo- 
tion : Galen, in Com, 1. takes 
Notice of this Symptom, and 
ſays, it was caus'd by the Imbe- 
cillity of the animal Faculty, 
and the exorbitant Plenty of the 
Humours, that the Tongue had 
imbib'd. 

Rough] Tho the Tongue J 


ly was, by reaſon of the too much 
Heat, that exhal'd from the Præ- 
cordia. | 

Scarce could make a Moan, ] 
This Thought our Tranſlatour 
has added to Lucretius, and taken 
it from the B. of R. who, in his 
Plague of Athens, Stanza 11. 


ſays, 


The Tongue did flow all o'er 
With clotted Filth and Gore ; 
As does a Lion's, when ſane 
inn'cent Prey 
He has devour'd, and brought 


away. 
Hoarſneſs and Sores the Throat 
did fill, 
And ſtopt the Paſſages of Speech 
and Life : ; 
No Room was left for Groans 
or Grief: 
Too cruel and imperious Ill, 
Which, not content to kill, 
With tyrannous and deadly 
Pain, | 
Doſt take from Men the very 
Power to complain ! 


1113. Next, &c.] What Lu- 
cretius repreſents in theſe 7. v. 
Thucydides relates as follows ; 
Kea s & wonma Ag Ae 
4e rd 5131 6 awor9y TY) ννν D. 
Fps, not dere 15 rl xi ia 
Sueltout v, ares T eurlw, % 
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And there, the Hz arr, the Seat of Life, poſſe(s'd : 
1115 Then Lirx began to fail: ſtrange ST1Nxs did come 


From ev'ry 


putrid BR RAST, as from a Tous: 


A ſad Preſage, that Deartx prepar d the Room. 


The 


NOTES. 


wv tango! G jou, 601, 


IT »£0 ay % ag TO MY THACKT WEARS 

pda that is to ſay; Not 
long after, the Pain, together 
with a mighty Cough, came 
down into the Breaſt : and, when 
it was once ſettled in the Sto- 
mach, it caus d Vomit ; and all 
manner of bilious Purgation, that 
Phy ficians ever nam'd, came up 
with great Torment. Lucretius 
takes no Notice, neither of the 
vehement Coughing, which no 
doubt proceeded from a Con- 
vulſion of the trachea, or Wind- 
pipe; - nor of the other Sym 
toms of Sneezing and Hoarſneſz, 
which are likewiſe mention'd by 
Thucydides. Exerra, ſays he, 
E are x D, 5 BND 
rey vero. 

1114. The Heart,] He means, 
the Stomach: For here our 
Tranſlatour has litterally fol- 
low'd his Authour, who makes 
uſe in this Place of the Word 
Cor, which ſometimes fignifies 
the Stomach; as the xagss of 
the Greeks, which ſignifies like- 
wiſe both cor and ſtomachus. 
Thus the Scholiaſt, on the fore- 
going Paſſage of Thucydides , 
ſays: Ot FN lam: T go- 
ua H iav Su, xap3 ian 
4b FY apovoy TY SOUANS* i. e. 
The antient Phyficians call'd the 
Stomach the Heart, and a Pain 
in the Stomach a Pain in the 
Heart. 

1115. Strange Stinks, &c.] 
When the Diſeaſe was got down 


into the Stomach, there follow'd a 
ſtinkingneſs of Breath, ſays Lucre- 
tius, like the Stench that exhales 
from dead Bodies: Thus too the 
B. of R. 5 


Then down it went into the 
Th N Seats and 
ere all the Seats Shops of 
Life poſſeſs'd : $2 
Such noiſome Smells from 
thence did come, 
As if the Body were a Tomb. 


Now theſe offenſive Smells muſt 
have proceeded, either from the 
Putrefaction of the Humours, or 
of the Lungs ; or rather of both : 
which ſeems more conſonant to 
Reaſon, as well as to the Opi- 
nion of Hippocrates, who, Epi- 
dem. 3. 3. : x relating the 
Symptoms of this Plague, makes 
mention of many putrify'd 
Parts : Nor can it be doubted, 
but that the infected Athenians 
were then troubled with a Peri- 
neumony,by reaſon of the great 
efluxion of vitiated Blood, that 
fell upon the Lungs. Now a 
ſtinking Breath is held to be an 
ill Symptom in all Diſeaſes, but 
worſt in Epidemical : For, if 
what Galen, 3. de Præſag. ex 
Pulſib. cap. 4. obſerves, be true, 
that whatever is vitiated, does 
not putrify, but that noiſome 
Smells are a certain Mark of Pu- 
trefaction ; a Rottenneſs of Hu- 
mours, or of Parts, muſt have 
been added, by way of Over- 
meaſure, to this fatal Corrup- 
tion. It has been obſerv'd, that 
many, who, when they were in 
Health, had ſtinking Breaths, 
have dy'd a ſuddain Death: the 
Reaſon of which was, becauſe 
the whole Subſtance of their 
Lungs was by degrees putrify'd : 
but, what a long Catarrh can 
rform in the Courſe of a Man's 
ife, a Plague may accompliſh 
all at once, by reaſon of its grea- 
ter 
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The Bopr weak, the Minp did ſadly wait, 
And fear'd, bat could nor flie, approaching Fars : 


NOTES. 


ter Efficacy: and therefore a| Lucretius here ſays of the general 


ſtinking Breath is certainly a| Dread, that had tiez'd the Ath 
dangerous Symptom in ko th nians, affords us an Opportunity 
tial Diſeaſes, to make the following Inqui- 


1118, The Mind, &c.] What ry. 


Whether FEAR promotes and 
propagates a PLAGUE. 


MONSTERNA TION and Dejection of 
| Mind are never beneficial, nor eyen in 
T GST Health ; bur they are prejudicial in all Di- 
eee, and wort of all in a Plague: Hence 
Lacretias more than once makes mention 
ot ir; and gives us a Handle to inquire, 
I. Why is it ſo ? And, IIdly, Whether what 
ſome have aſſerted be true; viz. That the Plague is caught 
by bare Imagination only ? To begin with the Laſt: They, 
who hold the Affirmative, are nor content it ſnould be grant- 
ed them, that, by the ſtrong Apprehenſion of rhe Patient, an 
infectious Diſeaſe may be brought upon him: But they inſiſt 
likewiſe, that it may be imparted to him by Witches, or 
other ill · minded Perſons: theſe Opinions ſpring from this 
Belief ; that our Fanſy can affet, and work upon, not on- 
ly our own Body, but thoſe likewiſe of others. Theſe 
Things might paſs for idle Tales, were it not, that, under 
the Mask and Diſguiſe of Imagination, were conceal'd the 
Arts of the ſworn Enemy of Mankind, by whole Perſuaſion 
and Aſſiſtance, Plagues and Sorceries are ſometimes propa- 
gated in the World: I doubt not of the ill, malicious habit 
of Mind, which his Votaries may have contracted ; bur 
that alone, withour his more powerful Aid, ro whom, far 
the horrid Sins of Mankind, is permitted a Power to do 
Hurr, is unable to affect others, | 
The other Opinion, which imputes the Infection of a 
Plague to the ſtrong Apprehenſion of the Patient, ſeems, ar 
firſt Ggbr, to carry with it a greater Semblance of Truth: 


For no Man ever controverted the Strength of Imagination, 
in 


To 
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in 5 — to its Operations on a Man's own Body: thus we 
ſhudder, and our very Blood eruddles within us, on the bare 
Remembrance of any horrible Action: we rejoice, even 
When the Object of our Joy is abſent: we grow angry, tho 
no Man provokes us: let us but fanſy our felves applauded, 
we exult for Joy: and Nardius relates, that he knew a fank- 
ful ſilly Woman, who OS in her own Body 
the Diſeaſes, under — ſne = — ber Acquai 
or Relations were labouri ings have certain» 
y a reliſh of 2 For what the Sücic- 


lers for the Strength of Fanſy fooliſhly alledge, of I know 


not what intentional Form, as they term it, that is able to 


introduce iefelf into any Matter, that is pre and made 


ready to receive it, are meer Trifles, fitirions Day- 
dreams of ſuperſtirious Men: For no Man, in his Senſes, 
ever threatens, or heartily wiſhes, ill to himſelf © nor does he 
wilfully and induftriouſly endeavour ro increaſe à peſtilen- 
tial Diſeaſe ; but he hates, abhors, and ARS it; which 
laſt is, perhaps, the trueſt Cauſe of rhe Propagation- and 
Continuance of a Plague. "Y Fix 5 
Fear and Sorrow ate powerful Agents, and produce won- 
derful Effects in the Minds of Men: Far, as Galen obſerves, 
a violent Feat kills immediately; and one that is leſs Ve- 
hement, but of long Duration, is no leſs fatal. Fear dejects 
the Mind, and diminiſnes the Strength: even at the firſt 
aſſault it overwhelms the Spirit, and contracts the Blood, 
cauſing a Refrigeration and Chilneſs of the exteriour Parts 
of the Body: For theſe Reaſons, in ſuch as are fiezd with 
Fear, the Pulſe, as well of the Arteries as of the Heatt, is 
very ſmall, and extreamly weak. Vide Galenum, 12. Meth. 
cap. 5. 5. de loc. Off, vo =o 4. de Ca. Pulſ. cap. 3. 2. de 
Symp. Caf. cap. 2. de Tre. Rig. cap. 2. 2. de Symp. ca. 
cap. 5. And the ſame Aurhour, in his Treatiſe de Pul, ad 
Tyr. and in his fourth de Caf. Pul. cap. 4. accurately di- 
ſtinguiſhes rhe Difference of Pulſes, according ro the Na- 
ture and Quality of Fear: In a ſuddain and violent Fear, 
he believes the Pulſe to be quick, qui vering, diſorder d, and 
unequal: in a Fear of long Continuance, he holds the Pulſe 
to be little, languid, flow, and rare: This laſt ſort of Pulſe 
e aſcribes likewiſe to the Effect of Sorrow, between which, 
ſays he, and a Fear of long Duration there is no Difference: 
for in both of them the Strength is impair d; and that 
failing, the Pulſes can not be unlike: becauſe, according 
to the ſame Authour, in thoſe whoſe Strength is infirm, 
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and, by reaſon of their Ignorance, the Aſſections and Paſ- 
ſions of the Mind, forceful and ſtrong, the Eſſence of the 
Soul may eaſily be diſſolvd. Now that by the Word Soul, 
he means the Life itſelf, is manifeſt from what he ſays, 12. 
Meth. cap. 3. that the Eſſence of the Life of Man is core 
rupted by the Affections of che Mind; and that all great 
Fears, tho they do not kill outright, yer they certainly ren - 
der the Spirit infirm, and eaſy to be diſſolv d: but Sorrow 
and Anxiety are hurtful, becauſe they impair the _— 
And to theſe Opinions of Galen, Lucretius himſelf ſub- 
ſcribes in theſe Verſes : | % dan 2; 46] 


een mans: 


Conſentire animam totam per membra videmus : 
Sudoremque ita, palloremque exiſtere toto 
Corpore, & infringi linguam, vocemque oboriri, 
Caligare oculos, ſonere aureis, ſuccidere arrus : 
Denique concidere ex animi terrore yidemus _ | 
Sæpe homines.—— lib. 3. v. 153. 


The Interpretation of which the Reader may find above, 


Book III. v. 150. 
Ibeſe then are the Effects, that Fear and Imagination 
produce in the Body, they ſieze on: and if an infectious, 
peſtilential Air meet with a Body, thus ill-diſpos'd already, 
that Body will ſoon imbibe the Contagion, and fall ſick of 
the Diſeaſe, being unable to ſtruggle againſt it, by reaſon of 
the Weakneſs it has already contracted. Rightly therefore 
has Thucydides, taking Notice of the two greateſt Miſeries 
of the Athenian Plague, the «ia, or a of 
Mind, and the inevitableneſs of the Contagion, given the 
Preference to the Conſternation of Mind, and aſlignd it as 
one of the chief Cauſes of the Mortality that rag'd among them. 
AtvoraTor, ſays he, J Tailog fv 17 xaxs 4 T3 alvpia, onors Ts 
cu %  xapiry, Mes W To MN Whys Geamopuſuot TH 
debt, Wome d M? file opas airys N N drraxor* Le. 


Bur the greateſt Miſery of all was, the Dejection of Mind in 


| ſuch as found themſelves beginning to be ſick: for they grew 


preſently deſperate, and gave themſelves over, without 
making any Refiſtance. Lad in the laſt Age, during the 
Siege of Breda, it was obſery'd, that the Plague, which then 
rag d, either abated or increas d, as the Minds of the Sol- 
diers were either rais d with Hope, or depreſs'd with Fear: 
So great are the Eſſects of Conſternation of Mind ! 


2 Das. _..t 


1120, To 


1 +a ͤ . mV. X 
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1120 To theſe fierce Pains were join d continual Cans, 


And ſad ComrLainincs, Groans, and deep Dzsrarn, * 


Which rais d ConvuLs1ons, broke the vital T1xzs 


Tormenting, vexing Soss, and deadly Stans, 4 


Of Mix and Liass, and fo the Patient dies, 


Ver 


1120. To theſe, &c. ] Theſe ſo 


many, and ſo intolerable Ills off be 


the Body were attended, ſays the 
Poet, with a perpetual Anguiſh 
of Mind, which occafion'd un- 
manly Groans and Complain- 
ings: Plutarch, relates of Peri- 
cles, that tho', with unweeping 
5107 he had beheld the Funerals 
of ſo many of his Friends and 
Relations, yet the Death of his 
only ſurviving Son extorted from 
him ſome unwilling Tears : and 
that the Plague, that malignant 
Inmate, had by little and little 
corrupted the Body of that mag- 
nanimous Man, and overcome 
his Fortitude, and Strength of 
Mind : For, while he was lan- 
uiſhing under that Diſeaſe, he 

ew'd a Friend, that came to vi- 
fit him, ſome Charms and In- 
chantwents, that hung about his 
Neck, and Women had ty'd up- 
on him : which evidently prove 
the Diſorder of his Mind, that 
could be prevail'd on, to conde- 
ſcend to ſuch Superſtition. Thus, 
ſays Plutarch, in his Life. 

1122. Vexing Sobs, and deadly 
Sighs,) Lucretius ſays, Singultus 
frequens, a frequent Hacker : 
And for the better Underſtand- 
ing of this ninth Symptom, it 
will be neceſſary to recite the 
Words of Thucydides, relating 
to it, and that are as follows : 
AuUzE T rere ewagioow d 
x 0740 pv Mwiiieoa veg. 
Tois A pilaravra awproaia 
To's J wal on User 
that is to ſay : Moſt of them had 
likewiſe an empty Hicket, which 
brought with it a ſtrong Con- 
vulfion, and in ſome it ceas'd 


quickly ; but in others was long 


fore it gave over. Now, ac- 
cording to the common Opinion 


of Phyficians, the Hicket is a 


Conyulſion of the Stomach : but 


Galen, weighing the Matter more 
RO and conſidering, that 
the Muſch 


es only are convuls'd ; 
and that neither che Ventricle, 


nor the Mouth of it, are either 


Muſcles, or perform the Functi- 
on of Muſcles, ſays, in his third 
Book, de Sympt. Cauſ, cap. 4. 
that the Hicket is only adeprav d 
Motion of the Mouth of the Ven- 
tricle, that endeavours to expel 
what is offenſive and troubleſome 
to it 3 which could not be want- 
ing in our Caſe: for, the peſti- 
lent Defluxion falling down thro? 
the Throat, and a great Quanti- 
ty of bileous Matter regurgitat - 
ing from the Liver, into the 
Stomach, were certainly offenfive 
to it, and ſufficient to cauſe the 
Hicket, which was of longer or 
ſhorter Continuance, according. 
ro the greater or leſs Quantity 
and Protervity of the offending 
Matter. But to whom. are we 
to give credit; to Lucretius, who 
calls it, frequens fingultus a fre- 
quent Hicket; or to Thucydi- 
des, who calls it, aUy% nerd, 
an empty Hicket? Lambinus, 
overcome, perhaps, by the. diffi - 
culty of the Matter, as it often 
happens to ſuch as meddle wich 
the Affairs of others, very-bold- 
ly corrects the Hiſtorian, and 

ives more credit to a Poet, that 


iv'd long after, than to an Eye- 


witneſs that writes what he ſaw. 
The learned F. Paulinus comes 
nearer to the Point, and believes, 
that the Hicket is ſaid to be 

s D empty 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Book VI. 


28 Vet touch the Lives, che Warmth ardnor-grear, 
=Y It ſeem d bur little more than nat'ra! Hear 3 F 


"NETES' 


empty from the Cauſe that pro- 
duces it, that is to ſay, Exinani- 
tion : for both Hippocrates. and 
Galen allow, that there are two 
Canſesof Convulfiow ; the Re- 
lerion, and the Rxinanition, or 
Em rinels, of the Nerves: and 
the laſt of thoſe Authours ad- 
moni ſhes, that a Convulfion, pro- 
from the — of 
the Nerves is the worſt 
in a Hicket : but in this Cale of 
the Plague of Athens, there: can 
not be the leaſt & round to ſub 
wm any Emprineſs ; ſince; as we 
aid before; there was a ous 
and continual D 


5 Deſtuxion of Hu- 
mours: Behdes, it is notorious, 
that there are other Cauſes of 
Convulſions, than thoſe before 
mention d; ard/ from which it is 
more probable, that the violent 
and laborious Hicket proceeded : 
for why might not they, who 
were viſited with a Plague, have 
4 frequent and empty or fruitleſs 
Hicker ? The firſt was a Token 
of the Pertinacy of the moleſting 
Caufe ; the other, of the ineffectu- 
_ at Fatigarion i =” as Galen, 
de 8 mp. Cap I, wit- 
ts; in” Voraies, thoſe things 
are thrown: up, that are in the 
Cavity and Space of the Ventri- 
ele; in Hickets, thoſe that ad- 
Here to the very Body of the Ven- 
fricle, the Diſpofixion and Moti- 
on being both alike. As therefore 
what the Phyficians call Nau- 
ſea, is a vain and fruitleſs Vo- 
mit, and conſequently the more 
ſariguing ; fo too is a Hicket, 
when nothing is brought up. 

11 26. Vet touch. &e. ] In theſe 
18. v. the Poet takes notice of ſe- 
veral other Symptoms and To- 
kens, that happen d to thoſe, who 
were vifſred with this Plague. 
Firſt, ſays he, the exteriour 
Parts of their Bodies were not hot 


| 1122" The 


to the Touch, but only warm * 
yet they look'd ſomewhat red, 
and were beflower'd with ſmall 
Puſtules, as is the Body of thoſe 
thathave the St. Anthony's Fire : 
nevertheleſt burn'd in- 
wardly to ſuch a Degree, that 
they could not endure to wear 
the ſlighteſt  Cloaths, nor any, 
the thinneſt Covering upon them: 
And it avail d them nothing to 
expoſe their Bodies to the Cold 
and Wind, nor to leap into Ri- 
vers, or. go down into Wells: 
nor could any Quantity of Wa- 
ter quench their Thirſt. mah 
ippocrazes, in 3. Epidem. 
c. * of this Plague, 
ſays, that the Fever, which at- 
tended it, was dx due, not acute: 
and Galen, 9. de Sympr. 4 
cap. 6. ſays of Peſtilential Fevers 
in general, that they are not vio- 
leatly hot: Now the 
that Phyficians give us, wh 
ſome Bodies, in pernicious Di 
eaſes, are warm; and the 
extream Parts of others even 
cold, are theſe : Some, 1 
are warm, by reaſon of their 
ſmall Proviſion of natural Heat, 
or becauſe of their Age; as in 
the Old, in whom, according to 
the Obſeryation of 8 
6. Epidem. cap. 19. Fevers are 
the leſs acute, becauſe, ſays he, 
their Body is cold: Others are 
warm in Fevers, by reaſon. of 
their natural Conſtitution; ha- 
tas from their Birth labour'd 
under a Want of Spirits and 
Blood: Befides; in ſome Diſ- 
eaſes, the like Diſpoſition is ac- 
quir'd : ſometimes too the Hu- 
mours, ſtagnating in the outmoſt 
little Veſſels, hinder the inward- 
ly conceiv'd Heat from break- 
ing out: and the ſame Humours, 
whenever they are hearted, do, 


__ 


according to the difference of their 
Nature, 


ignis malis ulceribus annumera- 


alterum eſt ſubrubicundum, aut 


qualiter tamen, &c. Celſus 


Book VI. 
Tbe Bopr, red with Urn Rs, ſwoln with Pains, 
As when the SackRD Far ſpreads oer the Veins. 
| Bur all within was Fr RR ; fierce FLAMES did burn, 
1130 No CLoarus could be endur d, uo Gannzarsworn ; 
£ But 


NOTES. 


Nature, impart a different De 
ou of Heat: for one ſort o 
* attends . — 
another a putrifying m: 
. — 1 — — a 
malignant Corruption, by rea- 
ſon of the Inwardueſs and Pro- 
fundity of the Fire, and the Na- 
ture of the Diſeaſe, which threa- 
tens rg to the 33 7 * by 
Mani mptoms, ut 4 
clandeſtine Corruption of the 
whole Subſtance, The extream 
Parts and Members of the Bod 
are cold and livid in thoſe, wh 
vital Faculty is utterly decay'd, 
and dying away. They likewiſe 
are cold outwardly, whole almoſt 
total natural Hears retir'd to, 
and gather'd about, their in- 
flam'd Entrails, in order to ſuc- 
cour decaying Nature. And one, 
or more of theſe Reaſons concur- 
ring, will cauſe the Patient to be 


thoun, we are to underſtand the 
firſt ſort of that Diſeaſe, which, 
as deſcrib'd above by Celſus, is 
an ulcerous Eruption, reddiſh, 
or mix'd of pale and red: and 
painful to the Patient, by reaſon 
of the continu'd Puſtules or 
Whelles, not one of which is big- 
ger than another, tho' there 
an infinite Number of them, and 
all extreamly ſmall. Which De- 
W of Celſus ſeems to re- 
relent to us the Diſeaſe, that 
hyſicians commonly call Herpes 
milliaris, from the Figure and 
e of the ſmall Bliſters, 
or Wheals, which, rifing on the 
uppermoſt Skin, and ſtanding out 
bur very little, are not unlike to 
Millet Seed, ſown or fcatter'd 
thick upon the Ground, The 
Diſeaſe, whith they call Herp 
only, is likewiſe a kind of St, 
Anthony's Fire; and ſeems to be 


either barely warm, or even cold, the ſame that Pliny, lib. 26, 


outwardly, and to the Touch, 


cap. I1, calls Zoſter, and Scri- 


1123. The ſacred Fire] Sacer| bonius Largus, c. 106. Zona: 


Ignis, ſays Lucretius, by which 

ame the Latines know the Diſ- 
eaſe, which the Greeks call 
*EpvotTeaas, and we St. Antho- 
ny's Fire, of which, according to 
Celſus, there are two ſorts, thus 
deſcrib'd by him. Sacer quoque 


ri debet ; ejus duæ ſunt ſpecies : 


miſtum rubore, atque pallore, 
exaſperatumque per puſtulas con- 
tinuas, quarum nulla alter major 
eſt, fed plurimæ perexigue : I 
terum autem eſt, in ſummæ cu- 
tis exulceratione, ſed fine altitu- 
dine, latum, ſublividum, inæ- 


Re medica, lib. 6. cap. 28. But 
in this Paſſage of our Au- 


this Diſeaſe comes on the middle 
of the Body, and, if it compaſs 
it about, is mortal; as, in the 
laſt Age, according to J. Langi- 
us, Epilt. 32. it prov'd to be to 
the Marquis of Brandenburgh, 
Some call it the Shingles ; ſome, 
the Running- worm; and ſome, 
Wild-Eire. But the Eryftpelas, 
that afflicted the infected Athe- 
nians, tho” but a cutaneous Diſ- 
eaſe, muſt nevertheleſs have been 
very troubleſome to them, both 
on account of its Filthineſs, and 
becauſe it incommoded them, 
either ſtanding or lying down, 
1129. But all within, Kc.) 


de | Thucydides in like manner de- 


ſcribes this outward Ly ar 4s 
and inward Burning of the in- 
122 lected 


232 
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LUCRETIVU'S. 


Book VI. 


But all, as if the PLA UA that fir d their Boop, 
Deſtroy d all Virtue, Modeſty, and Good, 
Lay NAk zo, Wifhing ftill for cooling Alx, 
Or ran to SeRINGs, and hop'd to find it there: 
1135 And ſome leapt into WEIIS; in vain: the Hear, 
Or till increas'd, or ſtill remain'd as great. 


NOTES, 


fected in theſe Words. Kal 78 
ede d ow pay Ax 
& % Dee r, Are KAGES? ON 
vnde, „ td 101, pavx]ainous 
un gui, & $AXE0W El du * TH 
3 tarde Ares Crolt]o, Gg. u. 
Tov wa MeT]ov Eu r & ow- 
Sorwr Tas imibonas, wr? d Mert, 


Y 5vzandy arixe . Their Bodies, | 


ſays he, outwardly to the Touch, 
were not very hot, nor pale; but 
reddiſh, livid, and beflower'd 
with little Pimples and Whelks : 
et inwardly, they burn'd to that 
Frese as not to indure any the 
lighteſt Cloaths, or linnen Gar- 
ments to be upon them, nor any 
Thing, but meer Naledneſs. 
n Neg rams : to Fol 
What I rates, 48. 
teaches, That kin e which 
have no Intermiſſion, it is a fatal 
Symptom, when the outward 
Parts of the Body are cold, and 
the inward burning. 
tag. As if, Ke. 1 | This 
Thought our Tranflatour has 
mot copy'd from his Authour, 
but is beholden for it to the Bi- 
Mop of Rocheſter, who, in his 
Plague of Athens, Stanza 17. 


ſays; 


So ſtrong the Heat, fo ſtrong the | 
Torments were, 
They, like ſome mighty Bur- 
den, bear 
The lighteſt Covering of Air: 
All Sexes, and all Ages do in- 


vade 
The Bounds which Nature 


lay'd, 
The . of Modeſty, which ſhe 
her ſelf had made: 


In 


The Virgins bluſh not, yet un- 
cloath'd appear; 

Undreſs'd they run about, yet 
never fear : 


The Pain and the Diſcaſe did 


now 
Unwillingly reduce Men to 
That Nakedneſs once more, 
Which perfect Health and Inn 
cence caus d before. 


1135. And ſome, &c. ] Diodorus 
Siculus in the twelfth Book of 
his Hiſtory, ſpeaking of this 
Plague, ſays, that the Sick felt 
ſo intolerable a Heat within 
them, that many caſt themſelves 
into the very Wells and Foun- 
tains, hoping to cool and refreſh 
their Bodies: But Thucydides 
relates this better, and more con- 
ſonantly to Truth, "Hdica, 
ſays he, 77 4% is Ude ry pov 
od ad r ßeren, & oo! 
74 en ig cela TH In dTausw 
Cue tibet, Y Wy 1) optoly ka- 
Neis vnet TO F œ,,ꝭ)— EAROTOY wo- 
roy That is to ſay, They would 
moſt willingly have caſt them- 
ſelves into cold Water: and many 
of them, that were not look'd to, 
poſſeſs d with inſatiable Thirſt, 
ran to the Wells: and to drink 
much or little was indifferent. 
This inſatiable Thirſt with which 
they were tormented, is finely de- 
ſcrib'd by the B. of R. in the 
Poem abovecited, Stanza 16. 


* Streams did wonder, that ſo 

oon 

As they were from their native 
Mountains gone, 


They 


In vain they drank; for when the Warzn came 
To th' burning BRRASF, it hiſs'd before the Flame: 


And thro' each Movrz did Streams of Varouns riſe, 


1140 Like CrLovps, and darken'd all the ambient Skies. 


The Parns continu'd, 


And ſenſeleſs all, before the Sour was fled : 


ParsIcians came, and ſaw, and ſhook their Head. 


and the Bopr dead, 8 


No 


NO TE S. 


They ſaw themſelves drunk 
up; and fear 
Another Xerxes Army near : 
Some caſt into the Pit the Urn, 
And drink it dry at its Re- 
turn: 
Again they drew, again they 
drank; 
At firſt the Coolneſs of the 
Stream they thank ; 
But ſtrait the more were ſcorch'd, 
the more did burn, 
And, drunk with Water, in their 
drinking ſank : 
Some ſnatch'd the Waters up; 
Their Hands, their Mout 
the Cup : 
They drunk, and found they 
flam'd the more, 
And only added to the burning 
Store. 
So have I ſeen on Lime cold Wa- 
ter thrown ; 
Strait all was to a Ferment 


grown, 
And ſuddain Seeds of Fire toge- 
ether run: 
The Heap was calm and tempe- 
rate before, 
Such as the Finger could in- 


dure; ; 
But when the Moiſtures it pro- 
voke, 
Then did it rage, and ſwell, 
and ſmoke, 
And move, and flame, and burn, 
and ſtrait to Aſhes broke. 


; The Heat, 

Or fill increas'd, or fill re- 
main'd as great, Lucretius 

ſays, 

Inſedabiliter fitis arida corpora 
merſans | 


*# uabat multum is humo- 
Ang imbrem. 25 


was their Thirſt, that à great 
Quantity of Water ſeem d to 
them to be but a little Water: 
But ſome, inſtead of parvis, read 
2 and then the Senſe muſt 

e this: The Malignancy of the 
Humours, which were the Cauſe 
of their Thirſtineſs, equal'd, and 
at length eluded, the great Plen- 
ty of Water they drank : Hence 
it came to paſs, that they, who 
drank but little, underwent the 
like Danger with thoſe who drank 
a great deal: for their Thirſt 
was not extinguiſh'd, tho? the 
drank ever ſo much. This l 
Interpretation ſeems to agree 
beſt with the Paſſage of Thucy- 
dides next above- cited. 

1137. In vain, &c.) This and 
the three following Verſes our 
Tranſlatour has added, by way 
of Paraphraſe, to his Authour. 

1141, The Pains, &c. ] In theſe 
3. v. he teaches, that no Remed 
could be found to expel this 
Diſeaſe ; ſo new and unknown 
till then was this raging Peſti- 


ing of this Plague; 
Qualis Erecth&os peſtis populata 


colonos 

Extulit antiquas per funera pa- 
cis Athenas, | 

Alter in alterius lubens cham fata 
ruebat ; 

Nec locus artis erat medica; nec 
vota valebant: 


if 
it 
i 

i 
437 


ut 
| 
1 

A 

' 
| 
| 
WW! 
1 

1 


i. e. ſo great and ſo unquenchable 


lence. Thus too Manilius, ſpeak- 


Ceſſerat 


— 
: E _ 
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Their firy Erna, like $ 
1145 Beſides: 


LUCRETIUS. 


| Book VI, 
No Suze, the pain d and weary'd Man's Delight: 


TARs, wak d all the Night. 
SYMPTOMS more did wait, 


a 
And told fad News of coming haſty Fars : 


N O 


Oeſſerat officium morbis, & fu- 
nera deerant 0 
Mortibus & lacrimæ : ſeſſus de- 


. 


, 


feet rat 
Et coacervatis ardebant corpora. 
membris. 
Which Sir Edward Sherburne 
thus renders : 


Th ns. Lots when 
| f | 
And Arhens wr AM peaceful 
Fur'rals lay'd, 
| each contracted others 
Death; then Art 
No Cure could find, nor Pray'rs 
could Help impart : 


Care to the Sick, and Fun'rals 
to the Dead 


| 2 5 
Ev'a Tears were wanting: thoſe 
no Mourners ſhed : 
The weary'd Flame did from its 
And ym of fir'd Bones burnt 
the dead Carcaſſes. 
But if our Poet in this Place, as 
in others, imitates Thucydides, 
then this is not his meaning : 
that Hiſtorian only ſays, that 
whatever Remedy was apply'd to 
procure Sleep to the Sch, they 
were ſill as far from Eaſe, and 
the Power to ſleep as ever. 

1144. No Sleep, ] Hippocrates, 
Epidem 6. ſays, that nothing is 
more deſtructive of human Na- 
ture, or impovertſhes, and waſtes 
the Spirits, Blood, and Strength 
more, than watching, and want 
of Sleep: truly therefare daes 
Ovid fing; 

Quod caret alternâ requie dura- 
bile non eſt : 

Hec reparat vires, feſſaque- 

membra novat. 


Diſtracted 
TES. 


See the Note on Book IV. v. 90s. 
And the'Phyficians obſerving this 
fatal Symptom, had reaſon, as 
Lucretius expreſſes it, tacito muſ- 
ſare timore, to mutter to them- 
ſelves far fear : For, being at a 
Stand what to do, they went a- 
way without preſcribing, and left 
their Patients in Deſpair of Re- 
lief. This 1 too, and 
the Effects of it, are ſinely de- 
ſcrib'd by the Biſhop of Roch. 


No 8 


Their 2 
Minds poſſeſs d: 
Upon their Souls and Eyes 
Hell and eternal Horrour lies: 
Unuſual and Images, 
Dark Pictures, and Reſem- 
blances 
Of Things to come, and of the 
World below, 
To their diſtemper'd Fanſies 
flow, 
Sometimes they curſe, ſome- 


times t 
ng wth the Gods 


The Gods 
beneath ; 

Sometimes they Cruelties and 
Fury "rms Bp 


Not Sleep, but Waking now, was 
Sitter unto — ; 


leep, no Peace, no Reſt, 


and affrighted 


Plague of Athens, Stanz. 17. 


1146. Beſides; &c. ] In theſe 
14. v. he mentions many other 
Tokens of Death, that happen'd 
to thoſe, who were vifited with 
this Plague; and which he has 
chiefly taken from Hi rates, 
in Prognoſt. For Thucydides 
ſcarce mentions any of them. 


Heroid. Epiſt, 3. 


3348. Di- 


= MS. © A227. ru 
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Diſtracted Minp, and ſad and furious Erzs ; 


Short BazaTw, or conſtant, deep, and hollow S 


And 


NOTES. 


1148. Diſtracted Mind; Lu- 
cretius ſays, 


— _. 


1 


perturbata animi mens in mes- 
rore merunue'; | 


In which the Poet intimates, a 
total Dejocqtion of Mind, oeca- 
ſion d by too deep a Senſe and 
Apprehenſion of the dangerous 
— — 
inevitably 4 a- 
tion; ant all this was only the 

ary Effect of their Diſcaſe-: 
For the — 4 _—_— —.— 
was engender d by the violent 
Aduſtion, irrigated the internal 
Parts of th asd: and, by 
the unanimous Conſent, and con- 
ſtant Obſervation of Phyſicians, 
Melancholy, Fear, Sorrow, and 
the like, are the neceflary Con- 


| ſequences of ſuch Blood, as well 


as of any other melancholick, ex- 
ceſſive Humour: I ſay, exceſſive : 
For, tho Men, in whoſe Bodies 
any melancholick Humour pre- 
vails, are naturally inclin'd and 
ſubject to Grief and Rear; yet, if 
— oe ame be nor exceſſive, 
either in Quantity or Qua- 
licy, — beer — 2 
Nature; it never ſeduces or over 
throws the Mind. 
Sad and furious Eyes; )] In the 
Original we read, 


Triſte ſapercilium ; furioſus vul- 
tus, & Acer. 


i. e. Difconſolate Eyes, and frown- 
ing Eye-brows, together with a 
Sternneſs and Wildneſs of Look, 
Theſe Symptoms, of which Thu- 
eydides is filent, Lucretius has 
borrow'd of the Coan Dictator, 
who, im Coac, Prafag. lib. r. 
Sect. 2. cap. 3. teaches, that a 
good Colour in the Face, with 


2 Wildnefs of Aſpect, is an ill 


Sign in Soutes Diſeaſes; in-whiclt 


too, frowning Eyebrows are a 


Mare of _ ad we 
ſhall hear by and by, Con- 
ſtitution of the 8 Face was 

therefore it 


— — 
Frenfy. But tho? 

Forehead: prefage a Pre 
acute Diſeaſes ; becauſe the Blood, 


them; tho ſome are apt to be 
ſhy of their Converſation, Bur 
the Sternneſs and Wildneſs' of 
Countenance, mention'd by Lu- 
cretius, was a moſt certain To- 
ken, not of þ oft mn ou 95 
a preſent, „ occahon' 
the Inflammation of the bileous 
Humour, accom 'd by the 
Corruption that — it „ ei- 
ther in the Præcordia, or in the 
Brain, that already ſympathiz'd 
with the inferior Parts. 

1149. Short Breath, or conſt ant, 
deep, and hollow Sighs,] Luere- 
rius fays, 


Creber ſpiritus, haud ingens, ra- 
; r6que coortus, | 


For the better underſtanding of 
which we muſt rake Notice; 
that the Reſpiration in Animals, 
which is truly a mixt Function, 
it being both natural and volun- 
_ _ — ——— 

y provident Nature, chiefly for 
the — of the Heart 2 
For when ſhe had made the Heart 
the chief Seat and Refidence of 
the innate Heat, from whence 
that vivifying and lively Power 
is, thro' the Tubes of rhe Veins 


- and 


n 
8 


— - — - — 
* - 
— — — — by * 
1 — * — — * 
| 


: = — — — 2 
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and Arteries, as likewiſe thro? | 
inviſible Pores, communicated 


to the Body of the Animal, it 
was of neceſſity, that this Mem- 
ber ſhould be hot, and, in ſome 
Meaſure, inflam'd itſelf, that it 
might Tupply with Warmth all 
the other Members. But this 
Inflammation would have been 
fatal, or, according to the Na- 
ture of all Fires, a moſt certain 


tion had enſu'd, had ſhe 
not wiſely, provided againſt it, 
as well the Introduction of 


cooling Air, as by the Expulfion 
and Excretion the fuliginous 
Vapours, engender'd in the 
Heart; the firſt of which is per- 
form'd by Inſpiration ; the laſt, 
by what we call Expiration. But 
between both- theſe reciprocating 
and alternate Motions two Reſts 
or Intervalsneceflarily intervene : 
wherefore the chief Differences of 
Reſpiration are diſtinguiſh'd, in 
regard to the Time of the Mo- 
tion, into 


Quick, Moderate, Slow, 
In rd to the Reſts, or Inter- 
pyals, into 
Thick, Moderate, Rare: 


And, in regard to the Extenſion 
of the Organs, into | 


Great, Moderate, Small, 


Now the Organs of Reſpiration 
are the whole Thorax, but chief- 
ly the Midriff; on whoſe Mo- 
tion the Lungs are extended eye- 
ry Ways and receive the external 

ir: but when the Midriff ceaſes 
to move, the Lungs fall down, 
and breathe out the ſuperfluous 
Air, together with the fumid no- 
cent Exhalation : and by theſe 
alternate Breathings, the Indem- 
nity of the ever-burning Heart 
is wiſely ſecur' d. Since therefore, 
by the common Conſent of all, 
the vital Faculty and even 
Life itſelf, are chiefly due to 
this Member, it is conſo- 
nant to Reaſon, that they, who, 
by Rules of Art, are to judge of 
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State of their Patients, ſhould, 
almoſt preferably ro 'the Motion 
of their Arteries, obſerve the 
manner of their Breathing, which 
Nature governs, according as the 
Heart requires. With good Rea- 
ſon therefore has Lucretius, enu- 
merating the fatal Symptoms of 
thoſe who were vifited with this 
Plague, taken Notice of the Dif- 
ficulty and Diſorder of their Re- 
ſpiration, which he expreſſes af- 


ter the Manner of Phyficians, 
making a threefold Diſtinction 
of it. Theſe ſeveral Diſorders of 


their Reſpiration he has bor- 
row'd from Hippocrates, and the 
firſt he rakes notice of, is, creber 
Spiritus, a Thickneſs or Frequen- 
cy of Breathing, which is ſpoken 
in regard to the Reſts: or Inter- 
vals : and this, ſays Hippocrates, 
in Prognoſt ic. cap. 24. denotes 
a Pain, or an Inflammation in 
the Parts that are above the Præ- 
cordia : Secondly, haud ingens, 
not great, which admits of a 
double Interpretationzeither that, 
in regard to the Extenſion of the 
Organs, their Reſpiration was 
moderate, and in due Order; or 
{mall : both which nevertheleſs 
contradict Hippocrates, who, in 
the Place above=cited, ſays in ex- 
preſs Words, that their Reſpira- 
tion was great and ſtrong, with 
long Intervals interpoſing : How- 
ever, as Galen, in Prog. Com. 
obſerves, in the Torment they 
ſuffer'd, their Reſpiration might 
be both frequent and ſmall, Na- 
ture already growing weak, and 
tending to a Decay; and their 
Organs being diforder'd with 
2 Thus too Hip- 


pocrates himſelf, in Coacis Præ- 
notion. reaches, that a frequent 


and ſmall Keſpiration betokens 
an Inflammation and Pain in the 
riocipal Parts: now we have 
Lord already, that they were af- 
flicted with a Peripneumony and 
Frenſy ; wherefore their Reſpira- 
tion, as Lucretius ſays, might be, 
haud ingens, not great, but mo- 
derate, or, even in the other Ex- 
t ream, 
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1150 And buzzing Ears 3 and much, and frothy Swxar, 
Spread o'er the Neck; and Se1TTLE, thin with Hz Ar, 


NOTES. p 


tream, ſmall, and below the due 
Mediocrity, The third and laſt 
Difference of their difficult Re- 
ſpiration, and which Lucretius 
2 — by raro coortus, a Rare- 
nes or Seldomneſs of Breathing, 
relates * the —— * — — 
tion, and is explain'd by Ga- 
len, in Com. t. 24. Progn. where 
he teaches, that a Rareneſs of 
Breath, that is to ſay, when the 
Reſts or Intervals are long, if 


the Reſpiration be great and 


ſtrong in regard tothe Extenfion 
of the ans, indicates a Deli- 
rium; if ſmall, an Extinction 
of the innate, or natural Heat. 

11 50. Buzzing Ears, Lucre- 
tius ſays, 


Sollicitz porro, plenæque ſonori-| 


bus aures : 


Theſe were Tokens that the Hu- 
mours were crept upwards by the 
Duct of the Arteries : and _ 
rates, in Coacis Præſagiis, 
— that Sounds and Noiſes 
in the Ears, are a deadly Symp- 
tom in acute Diſeaſes. 
Much and frothy Sweat, 
=_ o'er the Neck ;] Lucretius 
ays, 


Sudoriſque madens per collum 
ſplendidus humor. 


And this too he borrow'd from 
Hippocrates, in Progn. who 
there teaches, that Sweats are ve- 
ry good in all acute Diſeaſes, if 
they happen at a critical Time, 
and intirely allay the Fever : 
That they are good likewiſe, if 
they come from the whole Body, 
and make the Patient the more 
eaſily bear his Diſeaſe : but if 
they effect nothing of this, they 
are not in the leaſt beneficial ; 
That cold Sweats, and ſuch as 


Bur 


come only about the Head, Face, 
and Neck, are the worſt of all, 
and, for the moſt part, very dan- 
gerous Symptoms. Beſides; thoſe 
that labour under Impoſthuma- 
tions, eſpecially ſuch as are caus'd 
by a Pleuriſie, or by an Inflam- 
marion of the Lungs, are ſubject 
to ſweat about the Neck. Thus 
Hippocrates : and from hence we 
ſee, that the Peripneumony, or 
Inflammation and Impoſthume 
of the Lungs, under which the 
infected Athenians labour'd, was 
the Cauſe of this fatal Symptom, 
1151. Spittle thin with Hear, 
&c.)] The Words in the Origi» 
nal are, pf 


Tenuia ſputa, minuta, croci con- 
tincta colore, 

Salſaque, por fauces raucas vix 
ed ita tuſſi. 


Which is taken almoſt Word ſor 
Word from Hippocrates, in the 
Place laſt above- cited: where he 
ſays, that the worſt ſorts of Spit- 
tle are thoſe that are yellow, or 
of a reddiſh Colour; or that 
cauſe a violent Coughing, and 
that are thin, and come away in 
little Quantity, Now Lucretius 
calls theſe Spittles renuia, thin, 
which is a Mark of their crudity, 
in regard to their Subſtance ; mi- 
nuta, that is to ſay, fewer than 
they ought to be, in regard to 
their Quantity; croci contincta 
colore, yellowiſh, which was a 
Mark of their bileous Nature; 
and, ſalſa, ſalt, which Quality 
was due to the Corruption of the 
Humours, or to a mixture of ſalt 
and ſerous Humidity : for theſe 
are the Cauſes. that Galen him- 
ſelf, 2. de diff. Feb. cap. 6. aſ- 
figns, of the ſaltneſs of Humours., 
And then the Poet, to ſhew us 
that theſe were not only the Ex- 

1 crements 


> 

} 

th 

ir 

F ' 
* 

' 


often purg'd away by ſpitting, 


Bur ſalt, and yellow; and, the Jaws being rough, 


Could hardly be thrown 


The Neves contracted, Strength in Hanvs did fail, 


NO 


erements of the Brain, that are 


and are call'd Spittle, adds, per 
fauces raucas vix edita tuſſi, i. e. 
that they could ſcarce be thrown 
up, by Coughing, thro' their 
hoarſe-ſounding Jaws: for it is 
the proper Function and ſole Bu- 
fineſs of a Cough, to ſerve the 
Members that are imploy'd in 
Reſpiration, and to extrude and 
throw from thence whatever is 
moleſting to them; And the 
Hoarlneſs Lucretius mentions, 
proceeded from the Exaſperation 
of the Larinx, occaſion'd by a 
Defluxion of ſalt Phlegm, which 
likewiſe fell upon the Lungs, and 
then caus'd a violent Cough, 


up with violent Coba: 


And 
TES. 


Repletion and Inanition: And 
Galen too, firmly avouches, that 
no third Cauſe can be found out: 
for the Siccity or Dryneſs, which 
the ſame Authour more than 
once affirms to be the Cauſe of 
Spaſms, is included in, and re- 
duc'd to, Inanition. The Hands 
therefore of the Infected were 
conyuls'd, by reaſon of the Dry- 
neſs and Inanition of the Nerves, 
and of the whole inflam'd Body, 
that was weaken'd and brought 
low by a manifold Evacuation : 
Beſides ; an Eryſipelas, from 
whence proceeded a Phrenſy. had 
ſiez d the Brain, and all its Mem- 
branes 3 hence the pernicious Fil- 
thineſs of the corrupted Blood 


1154. The Nerves, &c.] Lu- 
cretius ſays, | 


In manibus vero trahier nervi.— 


This Contraction of the Nerves 
of the Hands was a ſure Token 
of preſent Convulſions, which, 
as we have ſeen already, proceed- 
ed, according to Thucydides, 
from what he calls a0 *, an 
empty Hieket, See above in the 
Note on v. 1122. Now a Con- 
vulfion is an involuntary Con- 
traction of the Parts, that com- 
municate and partake with the 
Nerves, proceeding from a pre- 
ternatural Cauſe. But whether 


ſome of our modern Phy ticians, 


who differ from the Antients, in 
aſſigning ſeveral other Cauſes of 


Convulſions, than thoſe which 


theſe laſt allow'd of, be in the 
right, it is not our Buſineſs in 
this Place to inquire. Hippo- 


crates, 8. de Comp. Med. poſi- 


tively aflerts, That there are but 
two Cauſes of Convulſion; viz, 


was imparted to the Marrow of 
the Spina, or Back-bone, from 
the firſt Knuckles or Joints of 
which ariſe the Nerves of the 
Hands and Fingers. Thus that 
Corruption, falling down, doub- 
led the Difficulties, irritating, 
and filling, or choaking up the 
Dudts of voluntary Motion. 
Here our Tranſlatour has o- 
mitted the latter Part of the 
Verſe above-cited, in which his 
Authour mentions another Sym 
tom, that attended this Diſeaſe : 
viz, a Trembling of the Joints, 


In manibus vero trahier nervi, 
& tremere artus. 


Now, according to the Definition 
of Phyſicians. Tremor eſt Symp- 
toma in actione læſa; and this 
happens when the voluntary mo- 
tive Faculty is depray'd, by rea- 
ſon of its Diſproportion to its 
own Object, which is the Body. 
For, fince, in the Concretion of 


Animals, the Ekments of Farth 
| and 


- of the 


'ry, a Weight ſuperiour to his 
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and Water are predominant, and 


ſince they are for that Reaſon by 
Nature heavy, whatever moves, 
would by natural Inclination al- 
ways deſcend, unleſs the motive 
Faculty ſuſtain'd and kept it up: 
and if that Faculty be ſtrong, 
and in due Order, all Things 
are perform' d . . and ac- 
cording to the ſtrict Command 
ill : but if that Faculty 
be weaken'd or diforder'd ; then 
there immediately ariſes a com- 
plicated Motion, which 1s call'd 
a Trembling ; and that proceeds 
from the motive Faculty's endea- 
vouring to lift up the Member, 
which, at the ſame Time, by its 


own natural Inclination, is ſtri- 


ving to fink down, Galen, in his 
Treatiſe, de Trem. Palp, cap. 3. 
brings a very evident Bram e of 
this alternate Endeavour of the 
Faculty and Member : I preſume, 
ſays he, you have ſeen, how a 
Man's Legs will tremble, if he 
ſtrives to run apace with a weigh- 
ty Burden on his Shoulders : and 
how his Hands too will tremble, 
if he attempts to lift up, and car- 


Strength. Thus Galen : and this 
ſhews the Reaſon of the Tremb- 
ling of the Joints, as well in old 
Age, as in Diſeaſes : Well there- 
fore might their Limbs and 
Joints tremble, the Strength of 
whoſe motive Faculty, in ſo great 
and various a Conflict, was ex- 
treamly impair'd, and carry'd 
headlong to utter Deſtruction. 
1155. And Cold, 6c.) This 
Verſe runs thus in the Original : 


A 2 minutatim ſucce- 
ere frigus 
Non dubitabat. 


The Symptoms grow ſtill more 
and more dangerous: for, tho' ir 
cannot be controverted, that the 
Feet are cool not without Rea- 


ſon; inaſmuch as, by Nature, 
they are both thin of Fleſh, and 
abound with Nerves; yet they 
grow cold beſides, by reaſon of 
their Diſtance from the warmeſt 
Parts of the Body ; the Heat re- 
treating to, and gathering itſelf 
together in, the Breaſt, in al- 
moſt all Fevers, except in the 
bileous and burning; and unleſs 
too the Diſeaſe be malignant, as 
this at Athens was. Galen, in 
his Comment on Epid. 3. teaches 
the Cauſes of this Coldneſs of 
their Feet: If the Diſeaſe, ſays 
he, be malignant, the extream 
Parts grow cold, by reaſon of the 
Decay of Strength, and the Great- 
neſs of the Inflammation, that 
attracts the whole Maſs of Blood 
to itſelf: for without theſe, the 
Diſeaſe is never mortal. And the 
ſame Authour, in his Comment 
on this Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, 
In great Pains of the Belly, a 
Coldneſs of the extream Parts is 
an ill Sign, comprizes this whole 
Matter in a few Words, The 
Coldneſs of the extream Parts, 
ſays he, is caus'd by the Violence 
of the Inflammation in the 
Bowels: Itproceeds likewiſe from 
the Defection and Decay of the 
vital Faculty; which happens 
whenever the natural Heat is ei- 
ther extinguiſh'd, or ſuffocated, 
by reaſon of the great Quantity 
of it, then chiefly, when it be- 
comes cold : It is occation'd be- 
ſides by any violent Pain, that 
ſiezes the middle Parts of the 
Body; and by means of which 
Nature is contracted into itſelf, 
and the Blood repairs to it, aban- 
doning not only the extream 
Parts of the Body; as the Feet, 
the Hands, and the Head ; but 
the whole Skin likewiſe : Thus 
Galen: and hence we ſee, why the 
natural Heat, that was attack'd 
by ſo many Enemies, languiſh'd 
and decay'd, minutatim, as Lu- 
SB 2 cretius 
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And when Darn came 
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at laft, it chang'd the Nos, 


And made it SnART, and preſs d the NosrRIIs cloſe ; 


Hollow'd the TzmeLzs, 


forc'd the Erz-zaLtsin ; 
And 


NOTES. 


cretius expreſſes it, by little and 
little, till at length a Coldnefs 
of the extream Parts ſucceeded in 
its Place; and that too, perhaps, 
not without a Lividneſs of Co- 
lour; both which are fatal To- 
kens in all acute Diſeaſes. 

1136. And when, &c.] Here 
the Poet begins to deſcribe the 
Symptoms of an imminent and 
near-approaching Death, which 
diſcover'd themſelves in the Face 
of the Infected. Now, of all 
the ſeveral Parts, that compoſe 
the human Face, the Preference 
is juſtly due to the Noſe and 
Noſtrils, becauſe of the Comeli 
neſs they add to, or detract fromy 
the whole Structure of the Face : 
according to which Opinion Ho- 
race ſung long ago ; 


aſe 


Non magis eſſe velim, quam pra- 
vo vivere naſo 
Spectandum nigris oculis, nigro- 
que capillo. 


But, tho', as Galen, in his Book 
de opt. ſec. cap. 26, truly ob- 
ſerves, acuminated Noſtrils, and 
hollow Eyes are, in ſome, To- 
kens of Death ; bur natural in 
others: yet in the diſeas'd Athe- 
nians, of ee our Poet is 
ſpeaking, they were preternatu- 
1 — proceeded ken the 
Force of the Diſeaſe, which had 
overpower' d the Strength of the 
Body : Since therefore the Coun- 
tenance of the Sick was very un- 
like, and different from, the 
Aſpect of the Healthy. tho' but 
in one part of it; we may well, 
with Hippocrates, in Progn. c. 5, 
call it a moſt dangerous Sym- 
tom : Fora ſharp Noſe and com- 


preſs'd Noſtrils, on many Ac- 


counts, portend the worſt that 
can happen. The Noſe itſelf is 
compos'd of two Subſtances ; the 
one cartilaginous, the other bony : 
The bony Part of it remains al- 
ways firm and unſhaken ; nor is 
it expos'd to any Motion or Da- 
mage; but the cartilaginous or 
griſtly Subſtance of it is ſubject 
to both: for in the firſt place, 
the Wings, or round Rifings on 
either fide of the Noſe are moy'd 
naturally by their own Muſcles : 
of which you may conſult at large 
Julius Cafſerius, in his accurate 
Treatiſe, de Fabric Naſi; but 
with this Caution nevertheleſs, not 
to take the two Muſcles, which 
he lately invented, for the Jani- 
tores, as he calls them, Porters 
of the Noſe, till Uſe and Expe- 
rience convince us, that we can, 
whenever we lift, compreſs the 
Noſe, and contract or ſtraiten 
the Paſſages of it. But that ex- 
tream Part of the Noſe, becauſe 
it is more carneous, and contains 
more Humidity than the other, 
is ſooner affected by Diſeaſes: 
and what great Neceſſity ſoever 
urges, the innate Power of Mo- 
tion is taken away from the Muſ- 
cles, whenever Nature is over- 
power'd, and worn out by Diſ- 
eaſe : Hence the Noſtrils are com- 
1 and, what neceſſaril 
ollows, the Cartilage and Mui- 
cles of the Noſe being grown dry, 
the globulous Part of it is atte- 
nuated and contracted. | 
1158. Hollow'd , &c.] The 
Cauſes of theſe Events we learn 
from Galen, who, in Comment. 
Progn. teaches, that ſuch Acci- 
dents proceed, either from ſome 
Cauſe that waſtes and corrupts 
the carneous Parts of Animals, 


or 


\ 
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And chill'd, and harden'd all, and ſtretch'd the SIN. 


1160 They lay not 


bur ſoon did Lirx refign 


l 
The Warning was bur ſhort, eight Days or nine. 


NOTES. 


or from the Weakneſs and De- 
cay of the natural Heat, which can 
no longer extend irſelf into the 
extream Parts of the Body ; but 
remains in little Quantity con- 


| varies a little : for his Words are 
as follows: Kai 75 ow pa, do wif 
ed xal Y woos axuatu, d& 
taexine)s, a N d- 


find to the Bowels only. Beſides; La Th TEAWT ele, de Jtepbeſ- 


it always happens in theſe Caſes 
that ſo great a Portion of Blood 
and Spirits flows not to the ex- 
tream Parts of the Body, as did 
before, when Nature was full 
rovided with them : for whic 
Reaſon, a great alteration of the 
natural Habit of Body is appa- 
rently diſcern'd in the Face : and 
theſe are the Cauſes, that the 
Eyes firſt of all are contracted 
and hollow'd : For, being of a 
ſofter Subſtance than the other 
Parts, they ſwell and 8 
when they are ſupply'd with a 


gero ot exc xa 

Bd opa7or 1209 TY dns nadhia- 
., ir. xe T1 ures * 
that is to ſay : As long as the Diſ- 
eaſe was at the Height, their Bo- 
dies waſted not, but reſiſted the 
Torment beyond all Expectatio 
inſomuch that moſt of them dy 
of their inward Burning, in nine 
or ſeven Days, and whilſt they 
yet had Strength. Whoever defires 
to be ſatisfy'd of the Power of 
theſe critical Days, in judging of 
Diſeaſes, may conſult Galen, de 
Crifibus de dieb. decretor, where 


— 


ſufficient Quantity of Spirits; but, his Curiofity will be abundantly 


for want thereof, they fink in 
and ſubfide. Add to this, that 
the Muſcles of the Temples are 
conſum'd and waſted away, by 
the Malignancy, or by the Diu- 
turnity, of the Diſeaſe ; and diſ- 
abled Nature is render'd incapa- 
ble to repair that Loſs : Hence 
the Temples are hojlow'd, and, 
the jugal Bone being prominent, 
the Eyes ſeem to be ſunk within 
their Sockets. 

1159. And chill'd, &c. ] Theſe 
Effects, according to Galen, pro- 
ceeded from the ſame Cauſes we 
mention'd before in the Note on 
v. 1155. where we produc'd the 
Authority of that Authour, 

1160. They lay, &c.) In theſe 
two Verſes the Poet tells us, that 
they dy'd generally the eighth or 
ninth Day after they were taken 
ſick: from which Thucydides 


contented. I will only take No- 
tice, that the Peſtilence, which 
rag'd in Italy, in the Year 1548. 
was much more violent at the 
time of its firſt breaking out : 
for, as Guido Cauliacus relates, 
they dy'd within three Days af- 
ter they fell fick : and the Flo- 
rentine Hiſtorian, Mattheo Vil- 
lano, ſpeaking of the ſame Plague, 
ſays 3 e morivano, chi di ſubito, 
chi in due, e chi in tre di: i. e. 
and they dy'd, ſome ſuddainly, 
ſome in two, and ſome in three 
Days. And the Plague that de- 
ſolated the ſame Countrey in the 
Year 1631. was ſcarce leſs vio- 
lent; for it ſnatch'd them away 
in three, or four Days at moſt, 
ſay the Authours who have writ- 
ten of it. 


— 


1162, If 
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If any liv'd, and ſcap'd the fatal Day, 
And if their Loosznxss purg'd the Pracur away, 
Or Urcxxs drain'd ; yet they would ſoon decay: 
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1165 Their Wrzaxnzss kill'd them: Or their rorsox' p 


BLoop, 


And STRENGTH, with horrid Pains, thro Noftrils flow'd. 
But thoſe that felt no FLux, the ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Did oft deſcend, and wretched MzusEns ſieze: 


NOTES. 


1162. If any, &cc.] Here th 
Poet tells us in 13. v. that if any 
chanc'd to eſcape, as indeed ſome 
of them did, yet even they were 
forc'd tro compound for their 
Lives, with the loſs of ſome of 
their Members, either their Eyes, 
or their privy Parts, or Feet, or 
Hands : for the whole Virulence 
of the Diſeaſe, falling upon thoſe 
Parts of the * caus d ſo great 
a Corruption, that, for fear of 
Death, they were neceſſitated to 
ſubmit to an Amputation of 
them. Nay, ſays he, ſo great 
an Oblivion of all things fiez'd 
upon ſome, that they knew not 
even their own ſelves, nor remem- 
ber'd who they were. 

1163. And if, &c.] This too 
Lucretius has taken from Thu- 
cydides, who ſays : Ei Jagen, 
inixalio)@ 77 vorunlf is F 
Nolalav, & FAXOots ν,¼ne v 
exs ipſrvouirs, nat Neppoias 
& u & nogTe mim] ous, 61 Wome 
DS*09Y N S aodiwaar Niehel eo. 
If, ſays he, they eſcap'd that 
(their inward Burning) then the 
Diſeaſe falling down into their 
Bell ies, and caufing there great 
Exulcerations, and immoderate 
Looſeneſs, they dy'd, many of 
them, afterwards thro' Weak- 
nels, 

1165. Or their 8 Blood, 
& c.] A Pain in the Head is very 
frequent in all peſtilential Diſea- 
les: nay, ſome have thought fit 
to place it among the forerunning 
Tokens of an approaching Plague. 


And 
But the Pain, mention'd by Lu- 
cretius, proceeded not from a 
cold, or vaporous Cauſe ; but 
from t reat a Quantity of 
corrupted Blood; which oppreſs'd 
the Head with its Weight, in- 


flam'd it with its Heat, and, by 
its Malignancy, diſorder'd the 
Membranes of the Brain, Hence 
Nature, rowzing up to her own 
Relief, endeavour'd to expel the 
offenfive Humour thro' the Paſ- 
ſages of the Noſtrils, which are 
the | pra r Emunctories of the 
Head : But fince the Blood, be- 
fides its over-abundance, was re- 
pleniſn'd with a certain Virulen- 
cy, it grew extreamly refractory 
and rebellious to Nature, and the 
whole Maſs of it, all at once; 
flow'd to the Place, where it had 
found an open Paſſage ; and there 
diſcharg'd itſelf, even as a rapid 
Torrent, whoſe Mound is thrown 
down, pours out all its Waters 
thro* the gaping Breach : Na 
Wonder therefore, that, as Lu- 
cretius ſays, 


Huc hominis totæ vires, corpus- 
que fluebat. 


1167. But thoſe, &c. ] The Loſs 
of their Members, which Lucre- 
tius mentions in theſe 5. v. fol- 
lowing, is deſcrib'd by the 
Hiſtorian, in theſe Words : 
Atta D Ng mails TY ow par 
|S, Ah oapta'ueror T9 ow Th 

5 , 4 
K mono Id prey, ,n, 5 
4 TIS CK ro ME3/5%) (x13 urov 
$1a014r 1 
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And there it rag'd with cruel Pains and Smart; 
1170 Too weak to kill the Work, it took a Parr: 
Some loſt their Exxs, and ſome prolong'd their Breath, 
By loſs of HANDS: ſo ſtrong the Fzax of DxArR 
The 
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NOTES. 


Fyxorert * Schol.) cp walo, Tar 
* AE 2 arriawhis aunty 
Een pours, XATEONYTTE 2D Y off 
Ta cu, t tis d ueA8G XACKS) 
* wodas Y wo Stexwxo parrot 
ru ro Jig diol 3 6 Y TO! 
d- v. Thucyd. For the Diſ- 
eaſe, ſays he, which firſt of all 
took the Head, (ſee above 
V. 1104.) began above, and came 
down, and paſs'd through the 
whole Body : and whoever over- 
came the worſt of it, was never- 
theleſs mark'd with the loſs of 
ſome of his extream Parts: for, 
breaking our both at their privy 
Members, and at their Fingers 


and Toes, many eſcap'd with the | 


loſs of theſe only : There were 
ſome likewiſe that loſt their Eyes. 
Thus Thucydides : Yet it might, 
one would think, have been ex- 

cted, that they, who had had 
fo copious a Diſcharge of cor- 
rupted Blood thro' the Noſtrils, 
would, for the Future, have been 
exempted from any freſh At- 
tack : but Galen, lib. 1. de Criſib. 
cap. 3. ſolves this Difficulty; 
and teaches : That Bleeding at 
Noſe may be beneficial, if it hap- 

en at a due Time; but that 
otherwiſe it is rather prejudicial. 
Now the corrupted and virulent 
Humours, that wander'd all over 
the Bodies of the Infected, may, 
with reaſon be believ'd to have 
fallen upon ſome of the Mem- 
bers, rather than upon others 
and particularly, as Lucretius, 
after 5 ſays, 


in partes genitales cor- 
poris ipſas, 


Of which our Tranſlatour takes 


no Notice. But the Reaſon, why 
the Corruption fell chiefly on 
thoſe Parts, is, becauſe of the 
Familiarity and Sympathy be- 
tween them, and the Members 
that ſerve to Reſpiration: For, 
we have heard already, that the 
reateſt Part of the Diſeas'd la- 
ur'd under a Peripneumony, or 
Inflammation of the Lungs, 
which had occafion'd a violent 
Cough; and in thoſe Caſes, as 
Hippocrates ſays ſeveral Times 
of his own Experience, the Mat- 
ter generally diſcharges itſelf on 
the privy Parts : therefore it is 
not ſtrange, that, for fear of 
Death, thoſe Wretches ſuffer'd 
an Ampuration of their Puden- 
da; and, as Lueretius fings, 


20 ferro privati parte vi- 
1 f 


Of which too our Tranſlatour is 
wholely filent, And we may 
eaſily believe, that the Defluxion 
of Humours on thoſe Parts, oc- 
caſion'd ſuch a Corruption, as 
reduc'd Phyficians to their laſt 
Remedies, Amputation and Fire, 
fince Galen, in his Comment on 
Epidem. 3. firmly avouches, thar, 
even where there is no peſtilen- 
tial Infection, if an Inflamma- 
tion, or an Eryfipelas, ſiezes on 
theſe Parts, they very ſoon cor- 
rupt, and affect the ſuperiour 
Parts of the Body : ſo that we 
are neceſſitated, ſays he, to cut 
away the Putrefaction, and to 
ſeer the Place, as being the Root 
of the Diſeaſe. 

1171. Some loſt their Eyes, el 
Galen, in Com. Epidem. 3. af- 
cribes the Cauſe of this loſs of 
Members, only to the Putre- 

| faction 
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The Mixps of ſome did dull Ozcivion blot ; 


And they their Actions, and themſelves, forgot. 


od 


NOTES. 


faction of the Humours ; the Na- 
ture of which is to corrupt the 
Parts on which it fiezes. Here 
Lucretius is carp'd at by P. Vic- 
torius, in var. Lection, for not 
having, as he pretends, kept cloſe 
enou f to the Narration of Thu- 
cydides : He is excus'd however 
by Lambinus ; whom Hierony- 
mus Mercurialis, lib. 3. Var. 
Lection. cap. 12. accuſes of be- 


ing a Plagiary, in the Defence he 


makes for our Authour. 

1173. The Minds, &c.] Thu- 
cydides in like manner. Tue 5 
Y Min zx Me d 
Sdvlas (U. Schol.) Toy 
Sal he drt lg, Y Hwonod! ages 

autys & Tos ius 
That is to ſay: And many of 
them, preſently upon their Re- 
covery, were taken with ſuch an 
Oblivion of all things whatſo- 
ever, that they neither knew 
themſelves, nor their Acquain- 
tance, Tho' the loſs of Memory 
be not uncommon in acute Diſ- 
eaſes, yet it is frequent in Chro- 
nical Diſtempers, that are of a 
long Duration. It is related of 
Benedictus Florettus, a Perſon 
of univerſal Learning, who liv'd 
in the laſt Age, that having long 
ſtruggled with a Diſeaſe of eight 
Mor Continuance, he at length 
overcame his Adverſary ; but in 
the Conflict had intirely forgot 
the Greek Tongue, of which he 
had been a 3 Maſter; as like- 
wiſe the Rules of metrical Num- 
bers in all Languages what ſoever. 
Nor does the Memory decay 
through the Means of Diſeaſes 
only, but of old Age likewiſe; 
and ſometimes too it is loſt even 
in the Vigour and full Strength 
of Life, either by external, or 
internal Cauſes: Well there- 


fore may we declaim with Pliny; 


Memoria nihil æquè fragile eſt 
in homine, morborum, & caſtis 
1njurias, atque etiam mettis ſen- 
tiens; alias particulatim, alias 
univerſim, cap. 24. There is no- 
thing, ſays he, in Man ſo frail 
as his Memory ; it being obnoxi- 
ous to the Injuries Diſeaſes 
and Accidents, nay, even of Fear : 
ſometimes it is loſt in Part, ſome- 
times totally. We need not there- 
fore be aſtoniſh'd, that they, 
who were viſited with the m 

acute of all Diſeaſes, a virulenc 
Plague, loſt their Memory, The 


only Cauſe of which was the Cor- 


ruption of the Humours, which 


had, as I may ſay, laid violent 


Hands on Nature, and alienated 
the Parts from. their due Con- 
ſtitution. Ir is indeed hard to 
explain the Manner how this 
comes to paſs: but it is almoſt 
generally held, tho' ſome few art 
of another Opinion, that loſs of 
Memory proceeds, not only from 
a cold and humid Diſtempera- 
ture, but from a dry likewiſe; 
for Galen, 2 loc. aff. relates 
of his own Knowledge, that this 
Misfortune happen'd, throu 
Drynels, to a certain ſtudious, ſe- 
dentary Perſon, and to a fturdy, 
labouring Peaſant. . The Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, in the followi 
Verſes, finely deſcribes theſe Mi- 
ſeries of the ſurviving Athenians ; 
who had been viſited with that 
fatal Peſtilence, 


* if thro” strength, or Heat of 


2 
The Body overcame its Rage; 
The vanquiſh'd Evil took from 
them, 2 
Who conquer'd it, ſome Part, 
ſome Limb: i 
Some loſt the Uſe of Hands, or 
Eyes; | 
Some, Arms; ſome, Legs ; ſome, 
Some 


1 


Thighs. 
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1175 And tho' the ſcatrer'd Bobtas naked lay, 
Yer Bears refus'd ; the Bixvs fled all away; 1 
And us d their Wings to ſhun their eaſy Prey: 5 
They fled the Srxxen whom Tyrant Hunger preſs d, : 
And forc'd to taſte, he Rue a wretched Guss r; C 
1180 The Pics was Lies : It was a coftly Feaſt ! : , 


NOTES. Ao 
Some all their Lives before serer d in Fields the Bodies 


forgot; : | 
Their Minds were but one dar- The Earth call'd to the Fowls to 
© ker Blot: gh take their Fleſh away: 
To . various Pictures in the] In vain — call'd ; they came 
? not ni : 
And all the num'rous Shapes | Nor — their Food with their 
were fled : own Ruin buy; | 
And now the ranſack'd Me- [But, — they hunger, 
mo and die: 
| Langulm d in naked Pover- The'V tures afar off beheld the 
And loſt 1 Treaſury: ] Rejoic d, and call'd their 
They paſs — Lake, al- | iends taſte: | 
 tho' they did not die. They rally'd up their Troops 


in haſte; 
lague thens, Stan. 13. | Along came mighty Droves, 
F wg 1 Forſook their — 4 Ones, and 


1175. And tho, &c.] In theſe their Groves 3 16.2 
8 * Poet eke the gon Ro OOOSY Mountain, 

rruption, that attended this f : 8 PA 
Peltilchee : and which, ſays he, Ry 83 — all their Car 


as ſo exceſſive, that even the of "8, | 
Birds * Beaſts of Prey, but AT avoid the dead Men 


eſpecially the s, who had taſt- re, 0 Fm 
5 8 d Lag drope 1 bers 41 the living 
own immediately: Nay 

ſo neſs, was th 2 of the But we wy bolder Fowl the Fleſh 
unbury'd Carcaſſes, that neither * - 
in Athens, nor around the City, — +-4oty ra d by their 
were any 8 1 50 by 2 

Day, nor any. WRC PELR BY fled the, Stench ; 

Night In like manner Thucydt- Lact og 22 1 = 9550 

des, Ter 50 opreo. & rien, do came not near the dead Bodies, 


d Apes T enn & 7111), woner araqur|bur gives not the Reaſon of it: 


vj, I; & DEgTHHLy & yEvOr-| that is to ſay, whether it hap- 
ure Jiegelpeſo, i. e. The Birds|pen'd our of any natural In- 
and Beaſts, that us'd to feed on] ſtinct, which is often obſerv'd 
human Fleſh, tho” many Bodies in Brutes ; or whether any of 
lay abroad unbury'd, either came | their Senſes gave them Notice of 
not at them; or, if they taſted, the Danger. But Lucretius takes 
periſh'd. Thus too the Biſhop|away this Difficulty, and ſays, 
of Rocheſter, in the Poem aboye- | that the wary Birds and Beaſts of 
cited, Stanza 18, Prey _ admoniſh'd 1 
3 5 
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3 4169 ad 


* 
* 


ad. Carcaffes, ut 'acretn, ſays 
he, exirent odorem. Now of 
the feather'd Kind, the Vulture 


is ſaid to have the moſt exquiſite a 


Sroell} or even to kriow before- 
hand where he ſhall find his 
Prey. This is confirm'd beyond 
all Difpure, if we hr uno me 
Horus „ A very N 

Authour 250 ſays; That, in 
Time of 
feven Days before, to 4 Place 
where a Bartel will be fought! 
and even that they haunt chiefly 
about that Part of the Army, 
where the greateſt Slaughter will 
be made, Burt, allowing-this to 
be true, it can not de dd to 
their Smell, or any other of their 
Senſes, bur rather ro a 
Inſtinct, that Nature has con- 


fer's upon them: A Cxedulity, 
which Plautus long ago derided, 
when he ſaid, | 


& vulturij tridud prids divi- 
JT quo die eſitùri kent. 


4 indeed, who, but a fuper- 
—— Augur, can ive exedit to 
ſo extravagant a Notion; or 
believe, that Vulcures, by their 
Smell, can diſtinguiſh between 
Rodies that are to die in a few 
Days, or to live a longer time. 
The Truth , — 
nerally keep wit rmi 
cauſe they Ned on the Garbage 
and Offals of Beaſts, a _ 
Number of which are dail 
Hain for the l of ſu 

trirude of Men. 
5 — Few Birds &c. Lucre- 
tius lays, 155 
Nee tamen omnind temerò illis 
ſolidus ulla 
Comparebat avis: — — 


This too is confirm d by Thucy- 


LUGRETIUsS. 


| rd; no Wing could ſerve for Flight: 
N ance dar'd: traſt rhemſelves to Night: 


Gin: | | 
* 411 1 πτe 0 T. E S. £28, | 1 þ 
W 3 S 4%43#5 E 6 « 


| aides iu theſe Words: Tixuren, 


\ 
$eb, — Lon) 3 (riz.* modd dicta vera 


War, Vultures repair 


reſaging 
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he 


eſſe) 
* 3 — is 
| op ie, % ox r h. . 
e drt of TOUS lor Ji 
1. e. An Argument that what 1 
ſaid, ng the Birds, 1s true, 
was the manifeſt Defect of ſuch 
Fowl, which were not then ſeen, 
neither about the Carcaſſes, nor 
any where elſe, 


1182. The Beaſts, &c. ] Lucre- 
tius, do augment the Horrour, 
adds this Circumſtance. of which 
Thucydides is filent ; That even 
the wild Beaſts hid themſelves in 
their Deus, where neverthele(; 
they dy d at length ofthe Infeci- 
on: a moſt certain Argument, 
that the Diteaſe overcame the 
Strength of all mortal Animals; 
and that too not only of the Bo- 
dy, but of the Mind: inſomuch 
that its Rage and Cruelty, far 
ſurmounted all Expreſſion of 
Words; as Thucydides obſerv 
and made it appear to bea ki 
of Sickneſs, which exceeded hu- 
mane Nature in the Fierceneſs 
with which it handled every one; 
and likewiſe to be none of thoſe 
Diſeaſes that are bred among 
us. But from this Paſſage of our 
Authour we may make two Ob- 
ſervations : Firſt, That a Plague 


rer wp Tots Twy dpa brim 


be. is common to all Animals, and 


gated from Men into 

$3 and, on the contrary, 
from Beaſts into Men: ly, 
That a peſtilential Venom does 
not end with the Life ; but re- 
mains in the dead Body; tho' it 
be nor ſd virulent by reaſon of the 
Want of Heat: But when the 
trilaginous Heat has ſucceeded 
in the Place of the natural, it e- 
mits a pernicious and fatal Infecti - 


on, as may be prow d by man 
Experiments : This is is | 
cont ro- 


bd RW”. ww — „ 70 
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Tube Praun w 
They lay, and 


F 


il og ca guguoM nw: 4 
| 1080 ſhed the W, DS à un ev ry Den 


21100 
groan d, and dy d, fike MW. 


1185 The faithful Docs did lie in ev ry Street, 
And dy'd at theic dèpartiag MasrERs Feet. 


” 
* . 20 N 


Diſorderd Fun RRALs were hurry'd on; 
Ruin Fs 1» liq toy f : 


. 8 
; \ 1 ? N * «Qs 
i! : 21 1 11 . U . «2.6 ' 
" Td » 
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ment is, the Example the 
ring of venomous Ani f 
which nevertheleſs, they ſay, re- 
tain no "Poiſon after they a 
kill'd : But common Obſervati- 
on abundantly evinces che con- 
trary. I &aTl 
1183. Ts a dry — 
It is genera y i 1 : a 
thours, that Dogs have been firſt. 
infected wich, and, 'before an 
other Animals, have ſelt the firſt 
Fury of, à coming Plague. Thus 
Homer, in Iliad. H. expoſes, 
vag Dit the white Doge 
ficlk £0 che Infection! An d 


Strage canum e 15 


1 Ovid; Metam. Hb. g. after 
whom Silius Italicus has'copy'd, 


Vim primi ſenſere canes. —— 
| lib. 14. 


And the Reaſon, why Dags feel 
the firſt Attacks of a peſtiſential, 
contagious Diſeaſe, according to 
Euſtathius, is, becauſe of their 
exquiſite ſenſe of Smelling ; of 
which Alian likewiſe approves. 
Others blame the peſtilent Ex- 


| extreamly 
| Grey-hounds ; who, not long af- 
| rex, of his own accord, and With- 


care; For ſo Hobbes hat ren 
der'd it: But why may not the 
N$&T3ovSiultZ&, be rather in- 

„ob convictum, becauſe 
of their eating of the ſame ſort 


are | of Food ? For it not only indi- 


cates the -Coutagion, Which is 
the moſt gems Propagator of 
Plagues, eden into Men, but a 
certain, I know not what, ſick- 
T Preparative, | or , Analogy, as 
ey call it, proceeding from a 
common Food with particular 
Men, Nardius relates, that he 
knew a certain Prince, who Was 
taken with a violent Vomiting of 
Blood, that was'pccafion'd' by an 
external Cauſe: this Prince was 
fond of one of his 


out having receiv'd the leaſt 
Hurt, vomited Blood likewiſe 
till at length he dy'd, waſte 
with a long Diſeaſe, and ſwell'd 
with a Dropſie ; all which Acci- 
dents had likewiſe happen'd to 
his Maſter: and, what is yet 
more ſtrange, the Bowels of both 
of them were obſerv'd to be taint» 
ed with a like Corruption. 
1187, Diſorder'd Funerals, &c.] 
Here the Poet deſcribes the Neg- 
lect of funeral Rites, during the 
Time of the Plague: However, 


halations of the Earth, I it is moſt notorious, how much 


ſay they, the Dogs, by reaſon of 
their Proximity to it, are moſt 
obnoxious. But the Opinion of 
Thucydides, which we mention'd 
before, ſeems the moſt plauſible. 
On 7) xvress ſays he, dN aody- 
oy Tape ov T7 InvCodror@. A 
T3 Furt, which Hobbes 
thus renders, But by the Dogs, 


becauſe they are familiar with 
Men, this Event was ſeen much 


& Coſt and Ceremony the An- 


tients, and more particularly the 
ſuperſtitions Athenians, were 
wont to beſtow on the Funerals; 
of their Dead: Of which we man 
have occaſion to ſpeak more ar 
large on v. 1246. Mean while 
what Lueretius here intimates is, 
That no ſolemn Pomp or Rites. 
were obſerv'd ; that no Friends 
nor Relations attended the dead 

1 F 3 Bodies 
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No decent Mounnzrs, nor a friendly Croat: : 
2 * all wept their own. _ 


No 


NOTES. 


Bodies to ir funeral Piles 3 
bur either tera . to lie 
abroad unbur 


- The 5 the Market-Place 
Tie ning to raiſe a new Acro- 
Woods gave fun'ral Piles 
no more 3 

„Tre 2 the very Fire de- 
a thes almighty Conqu'rour 

: Thenoble-a . 
le and: the. common 


8 wo "others. Graves are 
thruſt : 


No Place is ſacred, and no | 


Tomb; 
* now a Privilege to con- 


Their . no Diſtinction 


had : 

Too 14 all by Death are equal 
ma 

And © Men' s Bones the noble, 
Urns invade. 


Plague of Athens, Stanza — 
1188. No decent Mourners, ee 


Tears and bewailing the 
were no ſmall Part of funeral 
81 No whence Servius on Vir- 
„Kn. 11. ſays, Sine fletu non 
2 ſepultura: Want of Tears 
being accounted as great a Mis- 
fortune, as even the Deprivation 
of Funeral itſelf. Therefore Vir- 
gil, in An. 11. joins them as 
alike calamitous: 


| 


| 


hays - fem anime _ inhumata, in. 


fleraque turba 


— Ovid, in n * 
troduces the drowned p ap- 
yur ing, _ — thus, ro 


Surge, age, da lacrymas, lugu- 
briaque indue, nec me 

Indeploratum ſub inania Tarta- 
ra mitte. 


Which Sandys thus renders | 
Riſe, * and pu on Black; 
For pity nd me'ro the Stygian 


For the Antients believ'd the 
Dead to be comforted and de- 
lighted with the Tears of their 
ſurviving Friends : And this is 
the reaſon, that, in the antient 
Inſcriptions on Tombs, we ſo 
ny find, 


LACRIMAS POSUIT. 

CUM LACRIMIS POSUIT, 
_ LACRIMIS ET OPOBAL- 
_ SOMO UDUM CONDI- 


DIT. 
 TUMULUM LACRIMIS 


PLENUM DEDIT. 


and the like ; of which Guthe- 
rius, de Jure Manium, lib. 1. 
gives many Examples. And for 
this Reaſon too Manilius, ſpeak- 
ing of this Plague, by the want of 
fo mean and ordinary an Obſe- 
* ggravates the Miſeries of a 

ilential Mortality, by which 
Mankind is depriv'd of all the 
tender Reſentments and Benefits 


of en 5 


Funera 
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To all; Pxreicx was grown a rRIvATER Art: 


For 


— 


NOTES. 


7 ——— Funera deerant 
bog wes lacrima : feſſos de- 


Manil. lib. 1. v. 886. 


Theſe therefore were a ſadder 
Kind of Funeral than that which 
Virgil. ZXneid. 11. gives to the 
ſlaughter'd Latines, for they 


yet Wood to burn them, 
Cxtera confuſæque ingentem cæ- 


dis acervum 
Nec numero, nec honore cre- 
mant. 


Upon which laſt Words Guthe- 
rius obſerves; Nec numero, nec 
honore combuſti dicuntur, qui 
confuſo lignorum acervo lento 


dabantur igni, multis corpori- 


bus fimul congeſtis. And this, 
by Macrobius, is call'd tumul- 
tuarium funus, and only us'd in 
calamitous Accidents. In which 
Kind of promiſcuous Funerals, it 
is noted by the ſame Authour, 
that it was uſual, to every ten 
Mens Bodies, to add one Wo- 
mans, to make them burn the 
better. Of which he likewiſe 
ives this Reaſon : __ mulie- 
re corpus juvabat ardentes viros, 
non caloris erat, ſed pinguis car- 
nis, & oleo fimilis. Vide Ma- 
crobium, Saturn. lib. 7. cap. 7. 
1190. No common Remedy, 
&cc. ] In theſe 6. v. the Poet re- 


Phyfick were apply'd in vain : 
for the Medicaments that ſome 
found Good by, were fatal, and 
brought Death to others. In 
like manner too Thucydides : 


_ that all the Remedies of | 


'Ey Th. dJ vaten Tapas Us 
dd u rt xy wehe 00 - 
adv* 18 » Bun] 
e Pαποε, awpa rt d ανẽ y d A 
Trepary Oe add, iC dog „ 
ace, amd awdr)a Kip, 5 
To wen Agi, Iten duageive, * 
Nor was there any, to ſay cer- 
tain Medicine, that, apply'd, 
muſt have help'd them : For, i 
it did good to one, it did hurt 
to another: nor any difference of 
Body for Strength or Weakneſs, 
that was able to reſiſt it ; but it 
carry'd all away, what Phyſfick 
ſoever was adminiſtred. Thus 
Thucydides : And upon this 
Paſſage of that Hiſtorian, the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter ingeniouſly 
Paraphraſes : | 


Phyficians now could nought 
prevail 3 
They the firſt Spoils to the proud 
Victor fall 
Nor would the Plague their 
Knowledge truſt, 
But fear'd their Skill, and there- 
fore ſlew them firſt. 
So Tyrants, when they would 
confirm their Yoke, 
Firſt make the chiefeſt Men to 
feel the Stroke; 
The chiefeſt and the wiſeſt Heads, 
leſt they 
Should ſooneſt diſobey, 
Should firſt rebel, and others 
learn from them the Way. 
No Aid of Herbs, or Juices 


Pow'r ; 
None of Apollo's Arts could 
cure, 0 
But help'd the Plague the ſpeedi- 


er to devour. 
Phyfick itſelf was a Diſeaſe; 
Phyſick the fatal Tortures did 
increaſe: 
Pre- 
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For that, which gave to ox freſh Vigovus; Eaſe, It 
And Health, and Strength, and conquer d the Diſeaſe ; 


Ev'n 
NOTES. 
Preſcriptions did the Pains re- | the Plague, and often compels 


e new 3 
And Xſculapius to the Sick did 


come, s 
As afterwards to Rome, 


In Form of Serpent: and he 


b t new Poiſons with 
mop a 


: Plague of Athens, Stanza. 15. 


Common Remedy] The na- 
tural Remedies, that are us'd in 
extinguiſhing and driving away 
a peſtilential Diſeaſe, are of two 
ſorts: oy ons are call d com- 
mon, 
common R ies are Fires, O- 
dours, ß of Guns, a ſtrict 
Regiment of Life, and what is 
mare than all the reſt, an avoid- 


ing of the Contagion, ay as 


with an Extermination and utter 


Deſtruction of all things, that 
may retain and preſerve the In- 


fection, as s, Bedding, and 
the like: as likewiſe — 
from all Company whatever ſor 
a certain Time. And, whatever 
Lucretius advances to the con- 
trary, Hippocrates is ſaid to have 
bethought himſelf of a common 
Remedy for this Plague : viz. by 
burning Piles of ſcented Wood 
at the Corners of the Streets. 
The particular Remedies are 


thoſe, that are adapted to the 


Conſtitution and Habit of Body 
of each Perſon infected: and 
theſe in the Caſe of the Athenian 
Plague, as both the Hiſtorian 
and our Poet inform us, were all 
us'd in vain. And indeed, in 
vain hitherto have prov'd all the 
Cares and Endeavours of Men : 
and the Divine Providence has 
eluded the Attempts of thole 
bragging Charlatans, who boaſt 
of their Panaceas, Amulets, 
and infallible Remedies againſt 


rs particular. The 


them dearly to rue their enor- 
mous Temerity : Not that I 
would be underſtood to mean, 
that the Care of the Sick oughr 
to be committed to Fortune on- 
ly : for there is an Honour juſt- 
ly due to Medicaments, that ſup- 
port the vital Faculty, and con- 
rain it within its due Bounds as 
there is likewiſe to Topicks, when 
Experience has once eſtabliſſid 
and confirm'd the Uſefulneſs of 
them. But what I ſay is, that 
the ſupream Wiſdom has hither- 
to deny'd to Mortals, to find out 
any univerſal and certain Alexi- 
cacon for the Plague. ' And 
Mattheo Villano, ſpealc- 

ing of the Plague that rag'd in 
the Year 1348. ſays, That the 
Phyſicians, in any Part of 
World, could not, either by Na- 
tural Philoſophy, or by Phyfick, 
or by the Art of Aſtrology, find 
out any Remedy, or certain 
Cure for it: That ſome of them 
indeed, out of | Covetouſneſs, 
went to viſit the Sick, and gave 
them their Remedies ; but chat 
by their own Death they evinc'd 
the Vainneſs of their Art, leaving 
their Lives as a Reſtitution for 
the Money they had unjuſtly 
taken, E i Medici, ſays he, in 
catuna parte del Mundo, 
Filoſofta naturale, d per "Fifa, 
d per Arte d' Aſtrologia, non 
hebbono Argomento, ne vera cu- 
ra. Alquanti -per guadagnare 
andarono vifitando, e dando lo- 
ro argomenti, i quali, per lo- 
ro morte, monſtrarono l' arte 
eſſer ficta, e non vera: aſſai 
Coſcienza laſciarono a reftituere 
i danari, che di cid haveyano pre- 
ſi indebitamente. 

1192, For that, &c.] From 
what Lucretius, afrer Thucydi- 


des, fays in this and the three 
following 


* 
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Ev'nthe ſame TN, with —_ | apply'd, 

1195 AnornRR took, and by the PuyFfcx dy'd. 
All the IxrECTED lay in deep Dxsrarn, 

ExpeQing coming DzaTr with conſtant Fear; 
Pale Gnosrs did walk before their Eyes, and fright : 
No dawning Hos broke thro their diſmal Nicur, 

1200 No Thoughts of HIT: This was a grievous Ill, (kill. 

This ſharpen'd the PLacves Rage; theſe Frans did 


Beſides, 


NOTES. 


following Verſes, we may gather 
this Obſervation ; that in 
Plague there is not one only man- 
ner of Corruption, but that it 
differs very much, .according to 
the various Diſpoſitions of the 
Bodies and Humours even tho” 
it derives its __ from one 
and the ſame e. 

1196. All the Infected, &c.] 
In theſe 6. v. the Poet teaches, 
That the greateſt Calamity of 
all was; that as ſoon as they per- 
ceiv'd themſelves fiez'd with the 
Diſeaſe, they fell into a Deſpair 
of Recovery, and neglected to 
take Care of themſelves; a _ 
lect, that ſometimes 1s more fa- 
tal than the Force of the Diſ- 
ceaſe. Thus too the Hiſtorian : 
Attcralor J warlos wh Te &bu- 
ula, more Ts atzoJoilo xaproy, 
D695 » T3 ANTI Ins e- 
pueyot TH vrelſun o Aud Mor 
ele od autos, K EX ra- 
Loe Thucyd. That is to ſay: 
But the greateſt Miſery of all 
was the Dejection of Mind, in 
ſuch as found themſelves begin- 
ning to fall fick : for they pre- 
ſently fell into Deſpair, and gave 
themſelves over without making 
any Refiſtance. Now this Con- 
Kernation and Dejection of Mind 
was prejudicial to them, on a 
double Account: For, beſides 
that it very much impair'd their 
Strength, it brought with it this 
additional Miſchief, that, diſpair- 


ing of Recovery, they thought it | 


22288 to take Care 


each | of themſelves. And thus the 


Diſeaſe rag'd uncontroul'd, and 
ſoon was fatal to ſuch as neglect- 
ed the Means of their own ſafe- 
ty, and gave themſelves over for 
loſt. And here we might take 
occaſion to inquire narrowly into 


a Queſtion, which ſome have 


ſtarted, viz. Whether an abſent 
Perſon can catch the Plague by 


the Strength of Imagination ? 


The Affirmative has many Stick- 
lers for it, as may be ſeen in 
Fab. Paulinus, lib. 1. and the 
Negative is no leſs trenuouſly 
aſſerted by others: Imagination 
— indeed operate on our own 
Bodies, by reaſon of the mutual 
Conſent and Sympathy, that each 
Part has to the other; But what 
Strength can it have to work on 
the Bodies of others ? Who ever 
yet heard of a Pick- pocket, who, 


by the Intenſeneſs of his Fanſy 


only, could get the Money out of 
anothers Purſe ? Or of a Hun- 
er-ſtarv'd Wretch, who, by the 
— of his — — 
could get into his own Clutches, 
the Bread he ſaw lying at a Di- 
ſtance on a Baker's Stall ? Befides 
in this Cafe of the Athenian 
Plague, both the Hiſtorian and 
our Poet expreſsly ſay, That 
the Diſeaſe preceded the Dread 
and Apprehenfion of it. 
1198. Pale Ghoſts, &c. ] This 
Verſe our Tranilatour has added 
to his Authour, | 


1202, Be- 
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Beſides, the ſierce Ir RCTION, quickly ſpread, 
When one poor Wretch was fall n, to others fled . 
NOTES. 


1202. Befides, &c.] Here the | Fear, forbore to viſit them, then 
Poet, in theſe 13, v. teaches far- | they dy'd forlorn : ſo that many 
ther, that ſome, tho' they came | Families became empty, for want 
not to viſit their Friends and | of ſuch as ſhould have taken 
Relations, or had neglected to | Care of them. Thus Thucy- 
tend them, caught nevertheleſs | dides : And were there no other 
the Contagion, and dy'd like in- | Teſtimony for Contagion to be 
fected was, Sr Cartel : and, be- | found, than this of Hiſto- 
cauſe th neglected to take | rian and our Poet, it would be 
Care of their Friends, =y too, abundantly ſufficient, evidentl 
In their Turn, were neglected by | to convince their Perexapeotinet, 
them. Thus too Thucydides, | who obſtinately hold, that it was 
VElegs d fries Trexnelas ance | unknown to Antients : 

e ae en dene e eigen Kar dhe Mir cl) bs the Conſe of 
chene 7 Deleo : oboeg y Tylo idemical Diſeaſes; and will not 
EveToitl, ls 3D peu Siaotey Je- admit of Contagion, except on- 
Solis Me Molin, d r | ly when ſubſtituted in the Place 
aue ignpor, & d womar | of the Air. But how much they 
cKerwIwoer 17 3:0x74onr | are miſtaken will manifeſtly ap 

70-* They dy'd, ſays he, like | Pear by the following — 22 
Sheep, being infected by mutu- verſion. 
al Vifitation : And if Men, for 


— 


1 


Of ConTacion, the chief 
Cauſe of a PLA Ou k. 


A S the Antients were not ignorant of, ſo 
98 hey always apprehended, Contagions; 
Whatever ſome modern Authours have 
N A Y believd to the contrary. Lucretius, 
d t © who copies after Thucydides, freely con- 
<2 feſſes in this Place, That the Effects of 

8 Contagion are felt from far; and to him 


| ſubſcribe ſeveral of the Antients; as Li- 
vy, lib. 3. cap. 25. Diodorus Siculus, lib. 14. Dionyfius 
Halicarnaſſæus, lib. 10. and Euſebius, lib. 7. bur, that they 
aſſect, when near at hand, is allow'd by all: for none deny, 
that to tend and touch the Sick, will ſpread abroad the Diſ- 
nee, 

7 5 Ne 
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Ne mala vicini pecoris contagia lædant. | 
And our Lucretius, v. 1241. of this Book, 
| Qui fuerant autem præſtd, contagibus ibant· 


And yet L. Septulius, in lib. 2. de Peſte, cap. 8. too con- 
fidently affirms, That the third manner of Contagion, which, 
as we ſaid before, the Phyſicians call, per fomitem, was 
unknown to the Antients, and never thought of by 
them. Bur, among many other Teſtimonies that might be 
alledg'd, this Miſtake of his is evident from the following 
Verſes, with which Virgil concludes his third Georgick : 


amque catervatim dat ſtragem, atque aggerat ipſis 
* ſtabulis rurpi dilapſa cadavera — : -: rok 
Donec humo regere, ac foveis abſcondere diſcunt. 
Nam neque erat coriis uſus; nec viſcera quiſquam, 
Aur undis abolere poreſt, aur vincere flamma : 

Nec tondere quidem morbo, illuvieque pereſa 
Vellera ; nec telas poſſunt attingere putres 2 
Verùm etiam inviſos fi quis tentàrat amictus, 
Ardentes papulæ, atque immundus olentia ſudor 
Membra ſequebatur: nec longo deinde moranti 
Tempore, contactos artus ſacer ignis edebat. 


Which is render d by Dryden, as follows; 


At length ſhe ſtrikes an univerſal Blow: 

To Death at once whole Herds of Cartel go: 

Sheep, Oxen, Horſes fall; and, heap'd on high, 
Ihe diffring Species in Confuſion lie: | 
Till, warn'd by frequent Ills, the Way they found, 

To lodge their loathſome Carrion under Ground : 

For, uſeleſs to the Currier were their Hides ; 

Nor could their tainted Fleſh with Ocean Tides 

Be free d from Filth: nor could Vulcanian Flame 

The Stench aboliſh, or the Savour tame: 

Nor ſafely could they ſhear their fleecy Store, 

Made drunk with poiſ nous Juice, and iff with Gore, 

Or touch the Web: bur, if the Veſt they wear, 

Red Bliſters riſing on their _ appear, 

And flaming Carbuncles ; and noiſome Swear, 

And clammy Dews, that loathſome Lice beger ; 

"i 5 G Till 
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Till the flow creeping Evil eats his Way, 


Conſumes the parching Limbs, and makes the Life 
his Prey. | | | 


The Antietits therefore knew what Cottagion is, tho, 
chaps, they eo Neu E 88 ins greas Cr, mor 
of the many Ways of irs g. and fpreading itſelf 
abroad: and this is the Reaſon, that this chi gercer of a 
Plague was then ſcarce held to be a Propagaror of it. But 


In the laſt Age its Power was fo manifeſtiy difcover'd, as to 


make the modern Phyficians believe, that true Plagues, or 
thoſe Infectious ar leaſt, which they call Bubohick, are diſ- 
ſeminared by Contagion only. In 'Florida, the 'Seafons of 
the Year, the Fruits of the Earth, the Winds, the Rains, 
all come regularly, and at due ind conſtam Times: nor is 
there the leaſt ſuſpicion there of infectious omg] Exha- 
lations: yer, upon the arrival of an ordinary Fellow, who 


LY 


brought thither ſome inconfiderable Merchandife from an 


infected Place, the whole Conntrey ſoon caught the Con- 


tagion, and effay'd the Fury of a peſtilential Diſeaſe, till 


then, in thoſe Parts, unknown before. Contagious Diſeaſes, 
unleſs a timely ſtop be pur to them, depopulate Provinces 
and whole Kingdoms, by fweeping away their Inhabitants. 
And this Obfervation is one of the Reaſons, rhar, tho' bur 
of late Days, Conragion has been held ro be the chief 
Inſtrument, in beginning, and propagating a Plague. The 
Antients indeed Gala Narbe be reconcil'd to the ſertirig a 
private and particular Cauſe at the Head of a publick and 
general, or common Effect: bur this Difficulry would not 
have ſtartled them, had they reflected, that even that Cauſe 
may be ſaid ro be common, by whoſe Efficacy a Diſeaſe be- 


comes Epidemical. Pliny, lib. 16. informs us, chat they 


either baniſh'd the Lepers, or ſhur them up, and debarr'd 
them, from all manner of Converſation, that they might not 
infect the Sound; and if, rhro' Negligence, this Cate was 
at any Time omitted, the whole Society was infected with 
that moſt filthy Diſeaſe: of which no common Cauſe could 
be aſſign d, beſides Contagion. We read, that, in the laſt 
Age, a Secretaty of the Popes Treafuty, being return d from 


Peruſa to Rome, brought the Itch along with him: which 


foul Diſeaſe, in a few Days, by that Means ſpread itſelf 
thro the whole City: and that, when Lautrecchus beſieg' d 
Naples, a ſmall Number of Harlots, that were in the Camp, 
gave the Venereal Diſeaſe, till then unknown in theſe Parts 


of 
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_ of the World, to his whole Army; from whence it has ſince 


ſpread itſelf into Africa, Aba, and all over Europe; treating 
Foreigners with greater Severity indeed, than its native In- 
dians, among whom it was firſt known. And were not 
theſe common Cauſes, the firſt of which infected the whole 
City of Rome, the other almoſt the whole World? Then, 
not to dwell too long on ſo evident a Matter; let us call ro 
Mind this Maxim of Lucretius: | 


Tangere enim, & tangi, nifi corpus N res. 
bi: „4. v. 30 3. 
Noxhin ;. but Body, can be touch d, or touch. 


Whatever Things therefore meet, are Bodies; not a naked 
Quality: But, according to Ariſtotle, lib. 1. de Generat. & 
Corrupt. Things then touch one another, when the extream- 


eſt Parts of them are together, be it done at what 


Diftance you will. Contagion thus is not an empty Sound, 
bur expreſſes the Manner, by which an Infection, by the 
means of Corpuſcles, chat exhale from an infected Body, 
communicates itſelf ro one that is ſound: and, tho ir not 
unfrequently touches, yet it ſometimes imparts its Virulence 
thro' another Medium. 

There are ſome nevertheleſs, who will not be reconcil'd 
to Contagion : and pretend to compel us to a neceſſity of 
owning, whether we will or nor, and againſt Truth and 
Obſeryation, That a Plague ſometimes is bred, without any 
previous Contagion : otherwiſe it would be perpetual. To 
make this Aſſertion good, they bring, for Inſtance, a 
Countrey, where a new Plague is broken out; and ask us; 
Whether it be juſt then bred in that Countrey, or brought 
thither from elſewhere ? If we grant the firſt, then indeed 
adieu to all Contagion : if the laſt, they bid us name the 
originary Place, where it was bred : which would oblige 
us to the ſame Concetfion as the former, Therefore, ſay 
they, Contagton will prapagate, bur nor begin, a Plague, 
Tho? this be nor argu d amils, yer it is not ſo concluſive, as 
to hinder us from belieying, that the whole Earth is at na 
Time free from a Plague; and that there are certain Pla» 
ces, where the Seeds of Plagues are preſery'd, in order to 
break our ar a certain Time: Xchiopia has an ill Name on 
this Account; nor are Grand-Cairo and Conſtantinople 
much better ſpoken of: nay, almoſt all that vaſt Extent of 
Land, which the Turks inhabir, in ſome Parr or other of it. 

0 18 2 ever 
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ever has had, and ever will have, more or leſs, the Plague 
among them: and this too thro? their voluntary neglect: for, 
they think ir impious ro ſtruggle againſt Fate. Bur the 

Reaſon, why it does not always rage with the ſame Fierce- 
neſs among them, is, the various Diſpoſition of their Bodies, 
and the different State of the Air. 

It is likewiſe obſervable, that every contagious Diſeaſe 
rages with greateſt Violence at its firſt breaking out: but in 
Length of Time grows mild, and abates of its firſt Fury. 
Whoever doubts of this, let him compare the Miſchiefs, 
thar, heretofore, were caus'd by the Venereal Diſeaſe, with 
the Harms, that, now-a-days, attend it: let him weigh, 
beſides, the Devaſtation, that in the laſt Age, the Small 
Pox brought upon the Indies, where, at its firſt coming, it 
ſwept away, in a few Days, a hundred Myriads of Mexi- 
cans. The Seeds therefore of peſtilential Diſeaſes decay, 

and wear away by Degrees; till, having found proper Hu- 
mours to work on, and Spirits that make but weak Re- 
ſiſtance, they break our afreſh, and with greater Violence 
in other Bodies. To this Opinion ſubſcribes the learned 
Felix Platerus, who, in his Treatiſe of the Cauſes of Fevers, 
after having made many Obſervations, that well deſerve to 
be known and remember d, argues to the following Purpoſe: 
It ſeems more reaſonable, ſays he, to believe, that, in like 
manner as other Venoms, which, from the Beginning of the 
World, are innate and natural to certain Bodies, inhere and 
reſide in them, ſo too this peſtilent Venom may lurk, not 
only in the Bod ies of ſuch, as are viſited with the Plague, 
but of others likewiſe, who are not yet taken with a Fever; 
or even in Cloaths, or any Thing of like Nature : and that 
it may be imparred and transferr'd from Body ro Body; 
not only by mutual Contact, but by the intermediate Air 
intervening, and taking thoſe invenom'd Seeds from one 
Body, and wafting them into another. Beſides; a peſtilent 
Venom, if it be attracted by Inſpiration, chiefly affects the 
Heart, and kindles a Fever in a Moment: or, if it be 
caughr by any other Means, and poſſeſſes any other Part 
of the Body, it either makes the ſame Progreſs to the Heart 
by Inſpiration, or thro' ſome blind Paſſages ; or elſe it ſtays 
for ſome time in the Part ir firſt fiez'd on; and even in that 
Caſe, tho” it be propagated no farther, and tho no peſtilent 
Fever yet appear, the Body nevertheleſs is render'd infected 
by that Venom; which, ſooner or later, may affect likewiſe 
the Bodies of others: And this is the reaſon, that ſuch, as fly 


' from 
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from infected Places into others, that are free from the Plague, 


and ftay there ſome time, are often, even after” many 
Days, taken firſt with the Plague: or, if they are not taken 
themſelves, they may nevertheleſs infect others: In like 
manner roo Experience teaches, that a lewd, Woman, who 
lies with a Man, tainted with the Venereal Diſeaſe, tho 
| ſhe be not yet ſo infected by him, as to be ſick of that Diſeaſe 
herſelf, may nevertheleſs infect others, who afterwards lie 
with her, with the ſame Diſeaſe :. This roo is atteſted by 
Fernelius: and therefore we dare confidently affirm, That 
the Seeds of Plagues, like other Venoms, are always reſiding 
in certain Bodies, in ſome Countrey of the World or other; 
and that they are propagated from thence into other places, 
in the manner above-ſpoken : Even as we know for certain, 
that the Venom of the Venereal Diſeaſe, which is well nigh 
as contagious and noxious, at leaſt ro Mankind, came firſt of 
all, creeping from Body 'to Body, from rhe Indies even to 
us; and now ſubſiſts no where bur in Bodies, and wanders 


by Contagion out of ſome into others: Which venereal 
Diſeaſe, manifeſting itſelf in this Manner, reſides neverthe- 


leſs, in other Places, in other Bodies; and, by ſome one 
or other of them, is carry d back again into the ſame Coun- 
trey: Thus too the Plague, tho it have often ceas d to rage 
for a long Time together, in certain Places, is nevertheleſs 
inherent in certain Bodies, in ſome Part of the Earth or other; 
and, as is ſaid above, is, in its due Time, derivd from 
thence, and breaks out in thoſe Bodies, in which ir lay dor- 
mant: Inſomuch that no Neceſſity obliges us to hold, for 
this Reaſon, viz. becauſe we hear nothing of ir, nor where 
it rages, as if it were totally extinguiſh'd, and that the whole 
World were free from it; that therefore when ir returns 


again, it is engender'd anew in the Air, and falls down from” 


thence upon us: tho', notwithſtanding all this, it cannot in 
the leaſt be doubred, bur that the Air is imbu'd with a ma- 
lignant Quality, with which it may, and does ſometimes, 
affect the Bodies of Animals: in like manner as we grant, 
that they are affected by a peſtilent Contagion, proceeding 
from infected Bodies, and inſinuating itſelf into other Bodies, 
in the Method above-mention'd : Bur that the Origine of 
this Contagion is due to the Air, can in no wiſe be granted 
for the Reaſons before given. Thus far Platerus, with whom 
the generaliry of Phyſicians agree: For the Objections, which 
D. Sennertus, in lib, 1. de Cauſ. Peſtil. cap. 21. bas brought 
againſt him, are held to be rrifling, and of no Validity. 


1204. One 


1 
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One kill'd, the Munperzr did caft his Eye 
120 Around; and, if he ſaw a WiTxzss by, ? 8 
Sies d him, for fear of a Diſcovery. 
Thoſe Wax ronxs too, that greedy to live on, 
Or fled, or left infected Friends alone, 
Srrait felr their Puniſhment, and quickly found, 
1210 No Frier could fave, no PL AR ſecure, fromWounsp : 
A ftrong IxEOTIOx all their Walk attends; 
They fall as much neglected as their Friends: 
Like RorTENn Snzkr, they die in wretched State; 
And none to piry, or to mourn, their Fate. (Cries; 
1215 Thoſe whom their Friends Complaints, and piteous 
Did force to come, and ſee their Miſeries, 8 
b eceiv 


NOTES. 


I One kill'd, &c.]. This | caritas erat mortua, & ſpes pro- 
2 two 1 Vite are | ſtrata, Mattheo Vide ng wa 
a Paraphraſe of our Tranſlatour | ledges this to be true; and tho” he 
on his Authour. | endeavours to lay the Blame on 

1207, Thoſe Wretches, &c. | the Barbarians, after whoſe Ex- 
Hence we ſee, that the ſaying of | ample the Chriſtians no leſs 
the Comick Poet has ſtill pre- | inhumanely abandon'd their 
vails : Fn > 4 rk 6 me 
N 3 an m witn inramy, as 
Proximus ſum egomet mihi, guil ; of a Barbarity truly 0 
That Chari ins at home, tet able, an till then unhear 
as our asus proverb ex- of among the Profefſours of 
reſſes it, and, conſequently, that Chriſtianity. ö 

en are more careful of their 1215. Thoſe, &.] In theſe 
own Health, than of that of others, | 10, v. the Poet tells us, that ſuch 
To abandon Friends in Sickneſs, | of them, as came to tend the In- 
is à Piece of Cruelty deteſtable| fected, were expos'd to a double 
even in Heathens: how much | Deſtruction : For, either they 
more then is it to be abhorr'd in] caught the Contagion of 
Chriſtians ? Vet Guido Caulia- Sick, and underwent the like 
cus tells us, that in the Plague, | Fate with them, or elſe, worn 
that rag'd in the Year .1348. the | out with the Fatigue of tendin 
Living, that they might not en- | them, they at length fell fick © 
danger their Lives by the Con- | the ſame Diſeaſe. Bur Shame as 
tagion, avoided to come near the | well as Piety excited them to 
infected: Inſomuch, that whole | ſerve their Friends in ſo great 
Families dy'd without Artrten- | Diſtreſs : and thus the moſt vir- 
dance, and were bury'd without | tuous among them expos'd their 
Prieſts: the Father viſited not | Lives to this Danger, and chiefly 
the Son, nor the Son the Father: | aſſiſted their dying Friends. In 
Charity was extinguiſh'd, and | like manner Thucydides : ”Ei74 
ns pf yt uh 1 elo, 9 996 ego, 8 luca 
ee Fore ner eanea | of i 5 pare! hy bd 
iacerdotibus : Pater non viſita- 1 e eye 2 1 * 
bat filium, nec filius patrem ; rs gits, ind & rds (See 

Tas 
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Receiv'd th' InrxcrTrous, and the -ATAT BakArR: 


An inn cent MUrD'rer 


he that gave the Darn. 


This kind of Pxa rn was beſt; ſo Men did chooſe 

1 neg. wretched Choice ) chis way their Lres to loſe > 
Joe rais d their FXI EN Pile; chat Office done, 
Return d, and griev d, and then prepar d their own : 


A treble Miscaurze this, 


and no Relief: 


Not one but ſuffer d DzaTz, Diszasx, or Grit: 


* 


Th infected Prouenuax burnt, and ſtarv d to Death: 


N O 
rec Schol.) zxogueots vH - 


* 


% re oi melo! 
Exc, I ond neces 


are he! That is tofay, If then Inde bonam partem in lectum 


for not to viſit them, then 
They 4 d themſelves: For, out 
of Shame, they would not ſpare 
their own Perſons, but went in to 
their Friends; eſpecially after it 
was come to this Paſs, that their 
own Domeſticks, weary'd with 
the Lamentations of them that 
dy'd, and overcome with the 
8 of he Calamity, were 
no longer mov'd wi 8 
W Receiv'd, &c.] Upon 
this Calamity the Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter thus paraphraſes : 


Here others, poiſon'd by the 
SGͤ)cent, . 
Which from corrupted Bodies 


went, 
Quickly return the Death they 
did receive, 3 
And Death to others give: 
Themſelves, now dead, che Air 
ute the more, 
For which they others curs'd 
before : 
Their Bodies kill all that come 
near; 
And, even after Death, they all 
: are Murd'rers here. 


Plague of Athens. Stanza 19. 
1221. Some rais'd, &c.] This 


City, 


and the following Verſe run thus 
in the Original: 


1225 The Suxrnzup midſt his Flocks, reſigu d his Breath; 


Inque aliis alium populum ſepe- 


2 ire * win 
ertantes, lacrymis 1 luctu- 
que redibant : 4 


mærore dabantur, 


i. e. After they had ſtriven and 
contended to bury the Bodies of 
whole Families of their Friends 
among thoſe of the Friends of 
others, they return'd Weary'd 
with Griet and Weepitig : and 
hence moſt of them took to their 
Beds for Phe erh a” as 
1225. e , E 3 , C. 

The Poet, having laid — 
our: Eyes the lamentable and 
tragical Condition of the City 
of Athens, he now brit up- 
on the Stage the Herdſmen, 
Shepherds, and Peaſants, who, 
being viſited with this cruel In- 
1 in Want of all Neceſla- 
ries, deſtitute of Friends, and 


| deſpairing of Relief, ſhut them- 


ſelves up, Tome of them, in their 


narrow pau, where they dy d 


by Heaps, deſtroy'd no leſs by 
Famine than the Plague: While 


others, for fear of the Enemy, 


who were e the whole 
an 


Countrey, deſtroying all 
with Fire and Sword, with the 
Diſeaſe * them, fled into the 
others, whoſe Strength 

would not permit them to reach 
thither, lay languiſhing in the 
High-ways, naked, full of Ul- 
ers, &c. What more dreadful, 
| what 
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By Pracus and Faux both the Deed: was done: 
The PLoucuMAn was too ftrong to yield to one: 
Here dying PaxznTs on their CHILD RR caſt, 


1230 There CniL DAN on their Pagers breath d their laſt : 
IVb infected Provennen from the Countrey * : 


NOTES. 


what more diſmal, can Tmagi- 
ce Aence ro ieldikt - 

1228. The. Ploughman] This 
Obſervation is the 'Tranſlatour's, 
not his Authour's 

1229. Here dying Parents, &c.] 
The Biſhopof R erdeſcribes 
this Circumſtance very patheti- 

cally in the following Verſes: 


There Parents hug'd their 
Children _ 3 1 
Here, partin overs laſt em- 
braced; os | 
But yet not parting neither: 
They both expir'd, and went a- 
way together. 8 
The Friend does hear his 
Friends laſt Cries; 
Parts his Grief for him, and 
then dies; 0 ; 
Lives not enough to cloſe his 


Eyes. 
The Father, at his Death, 
Speaks his Son Heir, with an in- 
fectious Breath : 
In the ſame Hour the Son does 


take 

His Father's Will, and his own 
make : 

The Servant needs not here be 


ſlain, 
To ſerve his Maſter in the other 
They e aeg rogerher l. 
anguiſhin er lie; 
Their Souls 8 together fly 
”_ 8 gaſps; his Wife 
ies by: 
It berg be her Turn next to 
le : 


The Husband and the Wife 
Too truly now are one, and live 
one Life: 


That Couple, who the Gods did 
entertain, 
Had made their Prayers here 
in vain: | 
— Faxgs in Death could them 
ivide ; 
They muſt, without their Privi- 
ege, together both have dy'd. 


Plague of Athens, Stan. 19 & 20, 


1231. Thi infected, &c. ] Thus 
Thucydides : Exo . aures 


— 


tea Dg9s Te) o vr 
8.5 LoyNo¹ν ck TOY dp ds 
To ds, % & rug d- 


las, dior 5 X wwargeody, 


' OW RanvBous amymnexts dp 
trug AlgiTeprirrr, 6 . dj 
ey! 00a, and Y xegl in” 
&?rAQS Exerlo. This is to ſay: 
Befides the preſent Affliction, the 
Reception of the Countrey 
People, and of their Subſtance 


into the City, oppreſs'd both 


the Citizens, and much more the 
People themſelves, that thus 
came in: For, having no Houſes, 
and dwelling at that time of the 
Year (for it was in the Summet) 
in ſtifling Booths, the Mortality 
e now 2 = Form, and 
ing Men lay rumbling, one u 
— * in the — * 
Tit. Livius deſcribes the like E- 
vent in almoſt the ſame Colours. 
Grave tempus, ſays he, & forts 
annus peſtilens erat urbi,agriſque, 


nec hominibus magis, quam pe- 


cori : & auxere vim morbi ter- 
rores populationis, pecoribus a- 


greſtibuſque in urbem _—_— : 
2 
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They came, and brought with them additional Flame: 


Men 


NOTES. 


Ea colluviomixtorum omnis gene- 
ris animantum, & odofe infotiro 
urbanos, & agreſtem confertum in 
arcta tecta, æſtu, ac vigitiis ange- 
bat, miniſteriaque invicem, ac con $ 
tagio ipſa vulgabatmorbos. lib. 3. 
1232. And brought with them 
additional Flame: ] It is highly 
probable, that the great Con- 
courſe of Countrey People, that 
flock'd into the City, for fear of 
the Lacedemonians , de 5 had 
then invaded Attica, and were 
tting all to Fire and Sword, 
was the chief Cauſe of this 
Plague; and that what Lucre- 
tius relared before of the City of 
Athens, was ſpoken by a certain 
Way of Anticipation, which is 
not unfrequent with Poets; 
as if he had confider'd with him- 
ſelf, that he ſhould not have ex- 
lain'd the Matter equal to its 
ignity, if, ſetting leſs by the 
Metropolis than the whole Pro- 
vince, he had begun his Narra- 
tion of this Diſeaſe by the Coun- 
trey. The Teſtimony of Thu- 
cydides, from whom our Au- 
our has taken this Deſcription, 
is alone ſufficient to juſtify this 
Opinion ; which nevertheleſs may 
be confirm'd by other undeniable 
Proofs. For, in the firſt Place, 
the Atheniahs would otherwiſe 
have been very injurious to their 
Pritice Pericles, Who, 3 Plu- 
tarch tells us in his Life, the 
actus'd of having been the Cau 
of the Plague, by admitting in- 
to the City, 4d in the Heat of 
Summer, N multitude of 
Peaſants, and other Countrey 
People ; where they, who had 
bay wr; bmp ee to Labour, Bop 
Living in the open Air, led lazy 
and 1e Lives, and were crowd- 
ed and ſhut up together in nar- 
row and ſtifling Habitations : Of 
all which he had been the Occa- 


receiv'd thoſe, who had fled from 
the Enemy, within the Walls of 
the City, where he took Care to 
find them no manner of Imploy- 
ment, but ſuffer'd them, like 
brute Beaſts, inclos'd in narrow 
Grounds, mutually to infec one 
another; and allow'd them no 


| 


bert 
tarch : Now let it be even grant- 
ed, that the Athenians were in 
the Wrong as to the Cauſe of 
this Plague; yet they had no 
Pretence of Reaſon to lay the 
Blame on Pericles, if Athens was 
afflicted with that Peſtilence, be- 
fore the Peaſants, and other In- 
habicants of the Countrey fled 
thither : But they were not mi- 
Raken in believing that 
Plague had invaded the City b 
the means of this new Increaſe 
of Dwellers : for ſultry Heat, 
and an impure, corrupted Air 
may favour and promote a 
Plague ; but are altogether un- 
capable of firſt kindling and in- 
troducing a Peſtilence. Diodo- 
rus Siculus, tho' he adhere, too 
obſtinately indeed, to the then 
commonly receiv'd Opinion of 
the ambient Air, yet favours 
our Aſſertion concerning the Con- 
tagion, by means of the Coun- 
trey People that flock'd into A- 
thens : for, ſpeaking of this 
Plague, he ſays : Thar the great 
Multitude of all manner of 

ple, who, out of Fear, were fled 
from che Countrey into the 
City, where, by reaſon of the 
Narrowneſs of the Place, they 
were promiſtuouſly, and with- 
out any OQrder,crowded together, 
not without good Cauſe, fell into 
| Diſeaſes : for, breathing nothing 
but noiſome Stenches, that were 
occaſion'd by Filth and Naſti- 
neſs, and the Air beſides being 


ſion, Who, during the War, had 


grown ſultry, and almoſt ſuffo- 
5 H cated 


change of Air, or ſcarce the li- 
of Breathing, Thus Plu- 


* 


_ © cated by 
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Parr, all Places fill'd: 


Where Cxowps were great, by Hzars the Sick- 


NESS kill d : 
1235 


Some in the SrakETS, ſome near the Fountains lay, 
Which quench'd their FLAME, but waſh'd their Sour 


away 3 
And ſome in publick, half alive, half dead, 
With filthy Cov'rings o'er their Members ſpread, 


N O 


the Heat of the Seaſon, 
d within their Bowels 
ious Venom. Thus 
$ the chief Cauſe of 
Plagues, and from whence this of 
Athens took its Origine. Even 
Lucretius himſelf, whatever he 
ſaid, to the contrary, of the Air, in 
the en of this Narration, 
yet in this Place he ſeems to own, 
that the Plague proceeded chiefly 


they receiv 
the contagic 
we ſee what i 


T E. 


I 257 Some in the Streets, &c.] 
In like manner Thucydides : 
Kea * Tais sd eg Channder, 
. Drag up aTATas Iu 
Wres, TH M Ua imifuuic * 
That is to ſay: And they lay 
half-dead in the Ways, and about 
every Conduit, thro” Defire of 
Water. The greateſt Relief of 
an inflam'd Heart, is without 
doubt, to breathe in a cool and 


from the Contagion, which the 
Countrey People brought into 
the City: His Words are as 
follows: 


Nec minimum partim ex agris 
egroris in urbem 

-Confluxit, languens quem con- 
tulit agricolarum . 

Copia, conveniens ex omni mor- 
bida parte. 


There is therefore no Reaſon to 
diſpute, for the Future, the moſt 
antient Prerogative and Efficacy 
of Contagion, in all Plagnes ; 
but chiefly, not in this moſt me- 
morable Plague of Athens. 

1234. By Heaps the Sickneſs 
kill'd J Thus too the Biſhop of 
Rochelter : 


There was no Number now of 
Death: 
The Siſters ſcarce ſtood ſtill 
themſelves to breathe : 
The Siſters now, quite wearyed 
In cutting fingle Thred, 
Began at once to part whole 
Looms : 
One Stroke did give whole 
Houtes Dooms. 


pure Air : but the Heart is al- 
ways inflam'd in a burning Fe- 
er, with which the Athenians 
were then afflicted : And hence 
roceeded that implacableThirſt; 
which made them make whar 
haſte they could to the Foun- 
rains : bur ſome of them, thro' 
Weakneſs, fainted and fell down 
by the Way ; while others, who 
ad more Strength, lay near the 
Fountains, ſuffocated with the 
reat Plenty of Water, they had 
our'd down into their burning 
Entrails, Now the Fountain 
Callirhoes, that without the 
Walls, broke out in ſeven 
Streams, and was convey'd in- 
ro Athens by as many Pipes, 
ſupply'd with Water the upper 
Part of the City: In the lower 
Part of which, towards the 
* apa , 18 were no Foun- 
tains, but only Wells, as h 

been ſaid roads; ” 


1237. And ſome, &.] Lucre- 
tius omits nothing, that may 
create Horrour, and- provoke 
Commiſeration in the Minds of 
his Readers. To this End, he 


Plague of Athens, Stan. 21. 


now expoſes to their Eyes the 
a Streets 
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Did lie, and rot; the Sxrw, the poor Remains 
1240 Of all the FLERSN, the ftarring Bones contains, 
All cover'd oer with ULcERRS, vext with Parns. 
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8 


De ata now had fill'd the Txuerzs of the Gons : 


The PRrEsrs themſelves, not BBAsxrs, are th' Ar- 
TAR $ Loads: 


Now no RELIGION, now no Gops were fear'd ; 


1245 Greater than all the preſent PTAdux appear'd : 


All 


NOTES, 


Streets of Athens, thick-ſtrow'd 
with dead and dying Bodies, 
half-naked, and half-cover'd 
with filthy Weeds, and wallow- 
ing, nay, almoſt bury'd, in their 
own Corruption, 

1242. Death now, &c.] Here 
the Poet teaches, that Neceſſity 
had reduc'd the Athenians to 
ſuch hard Extremities, that the 
Mdiles, whoſe Office it was to 
take Care of the Temples, had 
permitted thoſe that fled into the 
City, to take up their Abodes in 
thoſe holy Places; where, they 
built Tents for themſelves and 
Families, and perhaps too for 
the Cattel they brought with 
them. This Profanation of ſa- 
cred Things, and contempt of 
all Religion, proceeded from the 
higheſt Deſperation, if we may 
give Credit to Thucydides, who 
relates it as follows: T& Te le 
ey olg zoxvmnlo, viexear WTAia vw, 
c vdo, O o- 
Hits e TY nax?, & arjewror ex 
Cine ors very?) is o 
dero & Trey ty 601 wy og 
i. . The” Tonipls alſa, where 
they dwelt in Tents, were all full 
of the Dead, that dy'd within 
them : for, oppreſi'd with the 
Violence of the Calamity, and 
not knowing what todo, Men 
grew careleſs of holy and pro- 
phane Things alike. 

1243, The Prieſts them- 
ſelves, &c.] For this Thought 
our Tranflatour is not ſo much 
oblig'd to his Authour, as to the 
Eiſhop of Rocheſter, who, on this 


Particular, paraphraſes as fol- 
lows : 


The Gods are call'd upon in 


vain : 


The Gods gave no Releaſe unto * 


their Pain : 
The Gods to fear ev'n for them- 
ſelves began : 
For now the Sick into the Tem- 
ples came, 
And with them brought more 
than a holy Flame, 
There, at the Altars, made 
their Pray'r : 
They ſacrific'd, and dy'd too, 
there : 
A Sacrifice not ſeen before; 
That Heaven, us'd but to the 
Gore 
Of Lambs or Bulls, ſhould 


now 
Loaded with Prieſts ſee its own 
Altars too. 


Plague of Athens, Stan. 29. 


1244. Now no Religion, &c.] 
Thucydides, after having ac- 
quainted us, that the great Li- 
centiouſneſs, which was practic'd- 
in the City, proceeded, and be- 
gan at firſt from this Diſeaſe, 
adds immediately: That what 
any Man knew to be delightful, 
and conducive to Pleaſure, thar 
was made both profitable and 
honourable : Neither the Fear of 
the Gods, ſays he, nor Laws of 


Men aw'd any Man: not the 


former, becauſe they cancluded 
it was alike to worſhip, or not ta 
worſhip, ſeeing that they all a» 

3 H2 like 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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All Laws of Bunt loſt, and all confus'd : 
No ſolemn Fizxs, no decent Ox Dx us d; 


But 


NOTES. 


like periſh'd : not the later, be- 
cauſe no Man expected that his 
Life would laſt, till he receiv'd 
Puniſhment of his Crimes by 
Judgment: But they thought 
there was now, hanging over their 
Heads, ſome far greater J 
ment * — againſt them; and, 
before it fell upon them, they 
thought to enjoy ſome lißtle 
* of their Lives. Om 5 Fe 
»Jv, & aarlaxovtr τ dg a 

xe aN, ro % r 8 ee 
| Nor xalisn, Ot y 3 pH,, A di- 
JewTu! u@r, & Jels df, To 
c neporles Ww opere ciha? 8 
p44, ch TY dd vag be & oy io 
ND πντιπν¼α T 5 Ge ) 
#3 5 ie e Te Shxuv e- 
U \ * \ * 98 
Mcd Cds dy F rel arlt- 
I'Svou* wo 5 pete F x31 x- 
Trbypiaparlw p21} miuxpepar Fire, 
dy Tply ito 6 y, x29 e104 Th Cs 
1 VC Thus Thucydi- 
des: Upon which Paſſage of that 
Hiſtorian the Biſhop of Roche- 
Ker finely Paraphrales; and con- 
cludes his Poem: 


But what, Great Gods! was 
worſt of all, 
Hell forth irs Magazines of Luſts 
; did call; | 
Nor would it be content 
With the thick Troops of Souls 
were thither ſent ; 
Into the upper World it 
went : - 

Such Guilt, ſuch Wickedneſs, 
Such Irreligion did increaſe, 
That the few Good, who did 

ſurvive, Z 
Were angry with the Plague for 
ſuffring them to live, 
More for the Living, than the 


| 


| 
| 


Some rob'd the very Dead, 
Tho ſure to be infected e er they 


Tho in the very Act ſure to be 
__ puniſhed : 


Some, nor the Shrines, nor 


Temples, 'd 

we or Gods, | Heav'ns they 

ar” 

Tho ſuch Examples of their 
Pow'r appear'd : 

Virtue was now eſteem'sd an emp- 


ty Name; 
And . the fooliſh Voice 


Fame : 

For, having paſs'd thoſe tort'ring 
Flames befare, 

They thought the Puniſhment 
already o'er ; 

Thought Heav'n could have 

no worſe in Store : 

Here having felt one Hell, they 
thought there was no more. 


Plague of Athens, Stan, 31, 


1246. All Laws of Burial, &c] 
In theſe twelve laſt Verſes the 
Poet relates, That the Athenians 
were not content with polluting 
their Holy Places with dead Bo- 


dies, but tranſgreſs d likewiſe all 


their Laus concerning Funerals, 
which they had till then obſerv d, 
and bury d their Dead, gs they 
could, where-ever they found 
Room. Thus too Thucydides. 


News Ts wa vlis guy lag hlnoa's 


Dead, did grieve: | 


olg Iyeorio re e Tas 
rag d 3 dg ixas@ 3 U 
vo Now by the unanimous 
Conſent of all Authours, the A- 
thenians were of all People the 
moſt ceremonious in the Fune- 
rals of their Dead, whom they 
honour'd even to the higheſt Su- 
perſtition. If any one neglected 
to pay the Rites of Funeral ta 

| thoſe 


And when one was burning, 
avin 
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thoſe who were {lain in War, he; ge their Way again. | Kat wWoa- 
was puniſh'd with Death : And Fs, 4 gay hack Y 
the — and 'E nce of Fu- jap] is eVeugtyrlsg Ninaf Lage 


nerals grew at to fuch Ex- | Foray ou ro z cles, Ag 

is among them, that Solon was 79 avgres 19 1 Sede 2% 
forc'd to put a ſhop to it by zl guts & Ain gh 
Laws: but when this Plague was Jeg "—y wovoaslag, ot ifs ihe 
raging at Athens, no funeral | Des T lags eu vounlon® 
Rues were obſery'd : For, as the , 5 yarpuine d N, ovooler tte 
Hiſtorian, from whom, qur Poet Nee 8% Peporrr, dmTveoay * 


has taken this Pallage, relates; Thucyd. But this Calamity of 
wy 


Many, for want of ings ne- honig — 
we 4 aſter ſo many 3 IR 1 at loves the 
before, were fore'd to become aws and Ceremonies, that they 


impudent in the Funerals of their thought themſelves religiouſly 


Friends: For, when one had bound to obſerve in the Sepul- 


made 5 ee e e xe thi Dea nd wh 


: . late recorded by Nardius in the 
an his Dead, and ſet it ones 4 follow ing, no leis enge than 


would come, and, h caſt accurate, Animadverſion on this 
upon it the Dead they brought, © 39989 of our Aurhour, 


* ———————— 4 
e „ 9 * ” OT "I OT 


Animadverſion of [O ANNES 
NAR PD Ius, concerning the 
Funerals of the Athenians. 


EaAICERO, in his Oration for Flaccus, ac- 

FEES quainrs us, That Humanity, Learning, Re- 

e ien, Laus, civil Societies, and the Uſe 

A of Corn, began firſt among the Athenians, 

and from them were diſtributed over the 

7 Earth: Hence Lucretius ſays of 
em. 


Et recreaverunt vitam, legeſque rogàrunt. lib, 6. v. 3. 


—ͤ—ü—ꝓ4ͥ—ũ . 2 
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we have a famous Example, recorded by Xenophon, lib. 1. 
*£mmx&as and by Valerius Maximus, who tell us, that the 
Athenians condemn'd, and put to Death, ten of their Cap- 
rains, who return d to Athens after a great Victory they had 
gain'd ar Sea over the Lacedemonians, only becauſe the 
had not paid the laſt Duties to the dead Bodies of tho 
that had been kill d in the Engagement, even tho they had 
this to plead in their Defence, that the tempeſtuous Wea- 
ther had render'd it impoſſible: Decem Imperatores ſuos, 
& quidem à pulcherrima victoria venientes, capitali judicio 
exceptos necarunt, quod militum corpora, licer, ſævitia 
maris interpellante, ſepulturæ mandare non potuiſſent, ſed 
in fluctus, neceſſitate adacti, projeciſſent, Valer. Max. lib. 9. 
cap. 8. Deterr'd by this Severity, Chabrias, who com- 
manded the Athenian Fleet, was more wary: For he, ha- 
ving defeated and put to flight the Fleet of the Lacedemo- 
nians at the Iſland Naxos, inſtead of purſuing the roured 
Enemy, minded only to gather up the dead Bodies of the 
Slain; and, fearing the Superſtition of the People, choſe 
rather, ſays Diodorus Siculus, lib. 15. to let the Enemies of 
the Republick eſcape, than that their dead Friends ſnould be 
depriv d of the Rites of Funeral; otherwiſe he might eaſily 
have deſtroy d the whole naval Force of the Lacedemonians. 
Nicias, the great General of the Athenians, commanded 
his whole Army to halt, only to bury two of his Soldiers. 
Iſocrates in Panegyr. relates, That Adraſtus, King of Ar- 

os, having been unſucceſsful in a War againſt the The- 

ans, and not being able to carry off the dead Bodies of 
the Slain, beſoughr rhe Athenians, and their King Theſeus, 
to commiſerate the publick Calamity of the Argives, and 
to aſſiſt them ro compel the Thebans, to allow the Cere- 
monies of Sepulrure, to thoſe who had been kill'd in the 
Bartel : This the Athenians deem'd a juſt Cauſe of War, 
and the Succeſs ſeem'd to juſtify their Opinion: For, taking 
up Arms againſt the Thebans on no other Pretence but this, 
they defeared them, and would hearken to Peace on no 
Terms whatever, till the Thebans, by way of Preliminary, 
had paid the due Rites of Sepulture to the lain Argives. 
Nor may we forget the Piety of Cimon, who, that be might 
bury his Father, who was dead in Priſon, ſubmitted to be 
a Priſoner himſelf,” and redeem'd the Body at the Price of 
his own Liberty, | . 


But 
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But they extended this Piety not only to thoſe, who had 
ſacrific'd their Blood in Defence of the publick Safety, but 
likewiſe to their Kindred, and Men of the meaneſt Conditi- 
on: whoſe Relations the Demarchus, or Chief of the People, 
could oblige to bury the dead Body, by laying a heavy Fine 
on thoſe that neglected to do ſo within a certain time: That 
Magiſtrate had likewiſe a Power to limit and fix the Ex- 

ce of a Funeral, as alſo to contract himſelf for it with 
the publick Underrakers. Euſtathius, in Com, Il. ad cal- 
cem, celebrates Piſiſtratus, for having always two or three 
Servants attending him, whoſe whole Buſineſs it was to 
Money for him to beftow on the Funerals of the Poor. 

The Charity of Cimon to the dead Poor, who left not 
enough to bury them, and whom he interr'd at his own 
Expence, is likewiſe exroll'd by Amilius Probus: and 
Plararch, in his Life, records of him, thar, having with'grear 
Care and Trouble got together the Bones of Theſeus,. he 
brought them to Athens. Nor may we forget a ſignal Of- 
fice of Piety, mention'd by Demoſthenes, ad verſ. Macarrar. 
and enjoin'd by an Attick Law, which commanded every 
Paſſenger, who happen'd to ſee upon the Road a dead Bo- 
dy, tho' of a Perſon unknown to him, to throw ar leaft 
three Handfuls of Earth on the Face of the Deſunct for his 
Sepulture, fince at that time he could not have the Means of 
burying him otherwiſe. This is atteſted likewiſe by lian. 
Var. Hi. lib. 5. and by Phocylides, Moſchus, Sophocles, 
and Acron. And this Cuſtom was ſo generally receiv'd, 
and deem'd ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary, that it was expected 
even of thoſe, who were going on Buſineſs that requit'd the 
reateſt Haſte, as Quintilian ſays, lib. 1. Decad. 53. and 
orace, Carm. lib. 1. Od. 28. alludes to it in theſe expreſs 
Words of Archytas the Philoſopher to the Seaman : 


Ar tu, nauta, vagæ ne parce malignus arenz, -/ 
Oſſibus & capiti inhumato 

Particulam dare —— . | 

Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebir 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. | 


Which Creech thus interprets, 
But Seaman, pray be juſt ; put near the Land; 


Beſtow a Grave, and hide my Limbs in Sand. Th 
| . 0? 
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| Tho' haſty now, driv'n by a proſp'rons Gale, | 
Tis quickly done, thrice throw the Sand; and fail. 


Nor, as the Scholiaſt on the Antig. of Sophocles informs us, 
were they permitted to throw Clods of Earth, but Wwhar 
they call d x4, Mould, or crumbled Earth e And this Of- 
fice they call'd zr 95; of ade Trainers: They fear d, 
perhaps, that if they had thrown ſolid Clods of Earth, they 
9 7 Prat lain heavy on the dead Body. Let this fuffice 
for the Piety of the Athenians towards the Dead : I will 
now, that I may not {eem tedious to the Reader, nor create 
in him a ſuſpicion of Truth in a Matter © very obſcure, 
ſele& only the meſt remarkable Ceremonies, which they 
obſerv'd in Funerals, as I find them recorded in the moſt au- 
thentick Authours. | 
Firk then, ro begin my intended Diſcourſe with what 
was practic'd in the | laſt Agonies of the dying Perſon 3 1 
find in Diodorus Siculus and Valerius Maximus, that when 
the fick Perſon perceiv'd his End draw nigh, he took a Ring 
off his Finger, and gave it to the Stander by, who was 
deareſt to him: Hiſtorians report this ro have been done by 
Alexander, Then protouncing theſe laſt Words, Vive ac 
vale, (vide Setvium in #neid. 5.) he breath'd out his Soul, 
embracing and kiſſing his beſt-belov'd. For they believ'd 
the Mouth to be the Paſſage thro which the Soul went out 
of the Body, and therefote endeavour d to catch it as it fled, 
by holding their Mouth open cloſe to that of the Perſon ex- 
piring, Thus Antigone in Euripides, in Phoniſſ. ſays : O my 
and my beſt belov'd, I will put chy Mouth to mine. 

After. whoſe Example, perhaps, Anna in Virgil Eu. 4 
v. 6 $4. ag | 1 l 


Et extremus ſi quis ſuper halitus errat, 
Ore legam. Wn L 
And Livia in the Epicedium of Albinovanus : 


Soſpite te, ſaltem moriar, Nero: tu mea condas 
umina, & excipias hanc animam ore pio. 


Hence, at Rome, as we learn from Seneca in Epiſt. 30. and 
from the Trapedian of that Name in Herc. Fur, it was 
proyerbially ſaid of the Old, who were worn out with Age, 

| that 
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that their Soul was in their Mouth: Thus the Romans 
deriv'd this Credulity from the Greeks: And Ariſtotle in 
his Treatiſe de Inſp. & Reſp. ſays, That Inſpiration is the 
Protaſis, and Expiration the Cataſtrophe of Life. 

But the Wiſhes of the above- mention d Livia, ſuggeſt to us 
another Office that was apply d to dying Perſons, and which 
the Greeks, in their Language, call'd zatoaupity 125 Eu, 
the Latines, condere, or tegere oculos; to cloſe their Eyes. 
This was the Duty of the neareſt Relation, or of the deareſt 
Friend, who immediately clos d the Eyelids of his departed 
Relation or Friend: For, as Pliny reaches, lib. 11. cap. 37. 
they held ir a Crime againſt the Gods to ſee the Eyes of a 
dead Perſon, And that rhe Cuſtom, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing, was religiouſly obſervd, as a pious Office, that ought 
not to be neglected, we have the Teſtimony of many of the 
Anrients : particularly of Euripides in Hecuba, and in Phce- 
niſſa, of Homer. Odyſſ. 10. and Iliad. 1. and of Plato in 
Socr, While theſe Things were doing, all who were pre- 
ſent, call'd with a loud Voice, and by his own Name, the 
Perſon, who was dead, and immediately with Wailings and 
Tears ran to embrace the Corps : This we learn from Ser- 
vius on the 4th Zneid, and from Propertius, lib. 4. Eleg. 6. 
For, as Alcinous, de doct. Plat. cap. 12. ſays, he, who with 
dry Eyes, can behold the Death of his Relations and Friends, 
has a Mind inſenſible, and void of all Affection. Hir'd 
Women attended to take Care of the Body, and theſe ſhur 
the Mouth of the dead Perſon, while the Body was yer 
warm: Vet Crito perform'd the laſt Offices to the con- 
demn'd Socrates, that Women, by their unavailing Laments, 
might not ſhake the Conſtancy of his undaunred Soul. 
Then they laid out the other Members, and waſh'd the 
Corps with warm Water: becauſe, ſays Cicero, lib. 1. de 
Leg. they believ'd the vital Spirit to be ſnut out, and often 
to deceive them; for which reaſon, they were wont to 
waſh the Bodies of their Dead with warm Water: In the 
next Place they anointed the Body with Oil, if the Perſon 
were free, and not of ſervile Condition: For Unction was 
forbid to Slaves by the Laws of Solon; who likewiſe pre- 
{crib'd Bounds to Tears and Mourning ; but to publick in- 
deed, rather than to private: Even he himſelf, as Stobæus, 
Serm. 276. witneſſes, wept for the Loſs of his Son ; and 
when it was told him, That Weeping would avail him no- 
hing: I know it well, ſaid he, and for that very Reaſon I. 
weep. And indeed, 

41 Quis 
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Quis matrem, niſi mentis inops, in funere nati 
| Flere vetat ? 


ſays Ovid, de Remed. Amor. Eſpecially when, as the Cu- 
ſtom was, they plac'd the Child, after it was waſh'd and 
anointed, on the Knees of the ſorrowful Mother, who, 
taking it into her Lap, and cheriſhing the cold Limbs in her 
trembling Boſom, cloath d it at length in its funeral Artire ; - 
as we learn from Lucian, de luctu, and from Herodotus 
Muſ 5. The Romans call'd the Mother of- a dead Child, 
funera Mater, and that too very properly, ſince the whole 
Funeral, the Loſs and the Grief were chiefly hers: This is 
arteſted by Pliny, lib. 11. cap. 45. and by Serviusin Eclog. 6. 
Confirm'd likewiſe by the Mother of Euryalus, who in 
Virg. En. 9. hearing of the Death of her Son, cries out in 
the Bitterneſs of Anguiſn: - 
Nec te tua funera mater 

Produxi, preſſive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 
Veſte tegens. 


Bur by the Laws of the twelve Tables, ir was forbid among 
the Romans, to take into their Laps, the Body of any, who 
were kill'd with Lightning; or to allow to ſuch the ac- 
cuſtom'd Rires of Funeral; becauſe, according to the Do- 
ctrine of the Greeks, they were efteem'd holy, and worthy 
of Divine Honour: of which we have ſpoken above, p. 629. 
Vide etiam Artemid. lib. 2. cap. 8. 

The funeral Veſtment, or Shrowd, was made of fine, 
white Linnen, and they call d it a4zy 52a1+ In weaving one 
of theſe, the chaſte Penelope imploy'd many Years, to get 
rid of her importunate Wooers, to whom ſhe pretended ſhe 
was making that Winding Sheet for her Husband Ulyſſes, 
Thus Homer, Odyff. B. Nor in the Camp of the Greeks 
did any take Offence at Hippodamia and Diomedea, the 
laſt of whom Patroclus, when alive, lovd even to Mad- 
neſs ; and who, both of them, adorn'd his Funeral with 
the richeſt of Veſtments, as Dictys Cretenſis has it in lib. 4. 
Nor can we doubt, bur that, in Proceſs of Time, when 
Corruption of Manners had crept in among the Athenians, 
even they too made nfe of coſtly Dreſſes for their Dead: 
We read in lian Var. Hiſt, cap, 16, and in Diogenes 

Laertius 
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Laertius in vir. Socr. that Apollodorus offer'd Socrates, after 
this Philoſopher had ſwallow d the poiſonous Draught, and 
was in his laſt Agony of Life, a white Veſtment and Robe: 
and Plutarch, in vita Lyſandri, tells us, that Philocles, the 
Prætor of Athens, after haviog waſh'd his Body, put on his 
richeſt Robes, and, thus attir d, underwent with an un- 
daunted Mind the Death ro which his Conquerour Ly ſan- 
der had doom 'd him. Certain it is that they adorn'd their 
Dead with Crowns and Garlands, made of the Leaves of 
Olive; and ſomerimes of Parſley, as Suidas reports, that 
Dares deliver d in his Book de Certaminibus: and Lucian 
de Luctu adds, that they ſtuck in among the Leaves the 


Flowers that the Seaſon afforded: This Garland was put 


on by the neareſt Relation: and Plutarch relates of Pericles, 
that, tho he ſtrove to retain his Gravity, and labour'd not 


to diſcover his inward Anguiſh, yer he could not refrain 
from Tears, when he crown d with this funeral Garland the 


Head of his dead Son Patolus. Laſtly, they put into the 
Mouth of the deceas d two pieces of Money, of the value 


of one Penny each, to pay his Paſſage over the River Styx: 


Thus the Expoſitour on the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, who 
ſays beſides, that this Freight - money was in their Mother- 
Tongue call d Awr«xy ; but the Atticks call'd it K&exaSor, and 
the Latines Naulum. | 
Theſe Ceremonies being thus perform'd to the Body, it 
then was, by the permiſſion of a Law of Solon's, plac'd any 
where within the Doors of the Houſe: and this they call'd 
the Collocation of the Body: but the ſame Law commanded, 
that ir ſhould be carry'd out to Burial the next Morning 
after the Collocation, and that too before Day-lighr. This 
Law was expir d, or at leaſt was grown out of uſe, in the 
Time of Demetrius Phalereus: and tho' ir was then re- 
new d, it hinder'd them not from keeping the Body in the 
Houſe, as the Romans likewile did, for the ſpace of ſeven 
intire Days: during which time Frankincenſe, Storax, and 
other Perfumes were continually burning on a little Altar, 
that was plac'd by the Feet of the Corps. And this Cu- 
ſtom of keeping the Body thus long was obſerv'd for this 
reaſon, to wit, becauſe the Preſence of the Deceas'd alle- 
viated the Sorrow of the Mourners, and accuſtom'd their 
Mind by degrees to part for good and all with whar they ſa 
dearly lov'd, For this Reaſon the Greeks, when they were 
before Troy, bury'd not the Body of Achilles, till after they 
had kept it ſeventeen whole Days. 
; 513 Beſides ? 
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Beſides : Thoſe who orm'd the meaneſt Offices to 
dead Bodies, as the waſhing and rubbing them. with Oils 
and Ointments, and whom the Greeks call'd KHD ro, 
and Nexpotan?), and rhe Latines, Pollinctores, were, as 
P. Vict. lib. 2. var. lect. cap. 7. and Lilius Gyraldus ob- 
ſerve, held in ſuch Abomination, that they were not per- 
mitted to have Houſes within the Walls of the City: And 
Seneca, lib, 6. de Benefic. ſays, that Demades condemn'd 
at Athens a Perſon who ſold Neceſſaries for Funerals ; be- 
cauſe it was evident, that he intended, and wiſh'd ro gain 
by his Buſineſs, which nevertheleſs he could not do without 
the Death of many. 

There were ſeveral Tokens, that gave Notice of a Houſe, 
in which there was a dead Body: before the Door they 

lac'd Boughs of Cypreſs, and a large gor-belly'd earthen 

t, filkd with holy Water, and which was commonly call d 
*AeSeinor >a, but by Ariſtophanes, Z:paxor and that Water 
was always brought from another Houſe: The Hair likewiſe 
of the Deceas d was hung over the Threſhold of the Door: 
And the reaſon of all this was, that none might be polluted, 
by going into the Houſe una wares. x | 

On theſe Occafions the Greek Matrons laid aſide their 
uſual Apparel, and mourn'd generally in black, rho' fome- 
times in white: neglecting to ſer themſelves off with Orna- 
ments, and deſpiſing their accuſtom'd Trim: Their mourn- 
ing Garment was, by the Decree of Solon, call'd Id 
They ſate by the Corps with dejected Looks, and weeping 
around the Bier, on which fate the Keeper of the Corſe, 
[capularis cuſtos} ſome very old Man or Woman, that kept 
always next the Deceas'd : The Companions roo of rhe 
dead Perſon ftood around his Body, overwhelm'd with 
Grief, rogether with weeping Virgins, who often bear their 
Breaſts with their Hands: And thoſe of rhe weaker Sex 
frequently tore off their Hair for Grief : For it was forbid 
to cut it quite off, except at the Pile or Tomb, It was 
an antient Cuſtom too in Mourning to take the Hair off 
their Eye-brows, and to do all things that might teſtiſie an 
Irkſomeneſs of Life, and betray an Anguiſh of Mind, They 
ſcarce eat at all; what Nouriſhment they took, was of the 
coarſeſt Fare: Nor is it improbable, that the Cups they 
drank our of were black : as was rhe Cuftom at Rome: 
where they were made of Earth that came from Polentia. 
See Martial, lib, 14. Epig. 157, and Euripides in Troad. 


When 
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When the ſeventh Day approach'd, the Body was, by 
the Friends of the Deceas'd, laid on a high Bier, and plac'd 
' withthe Feet next the Door; which laſt Cuſtom the Scholiaſt 
on the ſixth Iliad obſerves, was not without Myſtery: For, 


ſays he, the Dead were laid in that manner, to fignify, . 


that they were never more to return to the Houſe again: 


Bur Pliny, lib. 7, cap. 8. gives a better reaſon, and ſays, - 


thar as by the Decrees of Nature Man comes into the World 
with his Head foremoſt, ſo he is carry'd to his Grave with 
his Feet in that manner. This Ceremony was call'd 
Ipdd60rs, i. e. Collocario, and was obſerv'd for this Reaſon, 
that by thus expoſing the Body, it might be ſeen whether 
any Violence had been oſſer d to it: And tho' it was in- 
dulg'd by the Attick Laws, that the Body might be 
plac'd in any part of the Houſe, yer this. Collocarion, as 
they call'd it, was generally made inthe Veſtibulum, Porch, 
or Entry, and always with the Feet towards the Door: a 
Cuſtom frequent enough in our Days. I may not omit their 
ſooliſn Cuſtom of driving away the Flies; and into which 
they were led, perhaps, by the Example of the officions 


Theris. See Hom: Iliad. 8. Socrates in Plato, in Minoe, 


takes notice of their obſerving an antient Attick Law con- 
cerning the Inferiæ, or Sacrifices to the Infernal Gods; by 
which Law it was injoin'd, not to carry the Body out of the 
Houſe, till the Victims were ſlain; no doubt for the Expia- 
tion of the Deceasd. And fince we are {peaking of Laws, 
I will mention the Ordinance of Hippias the Tyrant, who 
commanded, ſays Ariſtotle in OEconom. that for each dead 
Perſon ſhould be paid to the Chief Prieſts of the Temple of 
Minerva, which was in the Tower of Athens, two Sexta- 
ries of Barley, as many of Wheat, and one Penny in Mo- 
ney. Theſe things compleated the domeſtick - Mourning, 
and rhe firſt part of the Funeral; ro which immediately 
ſucceeded the fecond in the following Manner. 
According to the Laws of Solon, as Demoſthenes affirms, 
bur as Tully, of Demetrius Phalereus, in the Hours of 
Morning, that preceded Day-light, eſpecially if the Perſon 
dy'd an untimely or ſuddain Death, the Body was carry'd 
out of the Houſe : This they call'd 5u4exs gray), diei rap- 
rum, as if the Deceas d had nor expir'd, but had been 
ſnatch d or raviſh'd away: or becauſe they thought it not 
fir, that the Sun ſhould behold fo great a Misfortune, and 
therefore they ſaid, that they, diem rapuiſſe, had raviſh'd, 
had prevented the Day: The Proceſſion began by a — 
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Row of Torches, whoſe Splendour diſpelld the Darkneſs of 
the Night: and if the Deceas'd had been kill'd, or had dy'd 
a violent Death, a Spear was borne before the Body : Hoarſe- 
ſounding Trumpets attended, eſpecially at the Funeral of a 
Milirary Man, or one who had deſery'd well on account of 
his fignal Services to the Republick ; and at the Obſequies 
of ſuch, the People were ſummon'd to atliſt, Then came 
the Tuypato, Players on the funeral Pipes, which the 
Greeks by a Word borrow'd from the Phcenicians, call'd 
Iyſpa}, and which, after the Libyan Mood, utter'd a dole- 
ful Sound, that excited the hir d Women to bewail the 
Dead. Theſe Women the Greeks call'd Zoqisx2 deny, the 
Diflemblers, and the Principals in the Monruing, tho' they 
ſhar'd not in the Grief, Theſe the Latines call'd Præficæ. 
The Chief of them was call d IH geia, from a ſort of 
Song, which they rerm'd IN , or IAN AH, the Latines, 
Leſſus, Lauſus & Mortualia, a funeral Dirge. With theſe 
Mercenaries join'd the Virgins and Matrons, that were re- 
lated to the Deceas d, with their Hair diſshevel'd, and be- 
ſprinkled with Duſt and Aſhes, their Face and Boſom bare, 
beating their Breaſts, tearing their Face, and each of them 
howling rather than yelling and wailing Bur let us hear 
Bellonius, an Eye and Ear-witneſs of the funeral Ceremo- 
nies at this Day obſerv'd in Greece, = 

The Cuſtom, ſays he, of bewailing the Dead, which took 
its Riſe from the antient Heathens Howling at Funerals, 
remains among the Chriſtians, even to this Day. Now the 
Heathens of old were wont ro lament and mourn their Dead 
for many Days : and Greece ftill rerains this Uſage, which ir 
deriv'd from its Anceſtours. For in all places, by a certain 
promiſcuous Cuſtom, when any of the Family dies, whe- 
ther it be the Husband, or any other Relation, for 
whom, according to the Uſage of the Countrey, they are 
oblig'd ro mourn, the Women run up and down the Streets 
bare-headed, with their Hair diſshevel'd, their Boſom naked, 
and piercing the Air with their loud Shrieks and Yells: 
rearing likewiſe the Hair off their Heads, rending their 
Cheeks, and ftriking their bare Breaſts, ſometimes with 
one Hand, ſometimes with the other: with their right Hand 
they tear the left fide of their Body, and with their left, the 
right: In the ſame manner too they tear off their Hair, from 
the left ſide of their Head with their right Hand, from the Right 
with their left: And thus by Turns, ſometimes ſcarifying their 
Cheeks, ſometimes beating their Breaſts, and ſometimes teat- 
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ing off their Hair, they perform this Ceremony of Mourning : 
Bur this Cuſtom of bewailing the Dead, is permitted only ro 
the Women, of what Rank ſoever they be: For the Men 
are not ſuffer d to bear a Part in this fort of Mourning, I 
know all this ro be true, not by Hearſay, or the Writings of 
others, but have often ſeen ir practis'd of late in many 
Places of Greece: The firſt Time I was an Eye-witneſs of 
ir, was in the Month of March, 1547. and at Corcyra an- 
tiently, but now call'd Corfu. I had for many Days to- 
gether, before it was light, heard a great Noiſe, which at 
firſt I took to be the Howling of Dogs, ſhut up in their 
Kennels : bur at length I got out of my Bed to diſcover the 
truth of ir, and, to my great Aſtoniſument, found it to be a 
Company of ſcreaming and howling Women, Now thar 
they may perform this Yelling the better, they agree among 
themſelves on a Time and Place, when and where they may 
twice a Day mourn and wail the Death of rhe Deceas'd. 
Moreover, She among theſe Women, who has the beſt 
Voice, and ſings the loudeſt, begins the Dirge alone, and, 
in a difſonant Voice from the others, recounts to his Rela- 
tions and Friends the Praiſes of the Deceas'd : And if none 
of the female Relations themſelves be capable of perform- 
ing this Office, they hire another Woman to do ir. For 
in the Towns of Greece there are many Women, whoſe ſole 
Livelihood ir is to wail the Dead: in which they are ſo 
artful, that they excite even the unwilling to bear a Part in 
their Cries and Yellings. And ſhe of all the Women, who 
excels the reſt in reciring the Praiſes of rhe Deceas'd, is 
hir'd the deareſt. And the other Women, who aſſiſt in 
the Ceremony, harkening attentively to what ſhe ſings, and 
mixing, with hers, their Sighs and Groans, chaunt out the 
funeral Dirge, in the ſamg doleful Tune. She too, who 
with her Nails ſcratches and tears her Cheeks the moſt, is 
wont to receive the greateſt Reward, The Virgins, above 
the reſt, gain moſt Honour by this Dilaceration of the Face. 
Thus P. Bellonius, lib. 2. de medicato funere, cap. 14. 
Some Footſteps of theſe Dirges are ſtill remaining in Græ- 
cia Major, the Cuſtom of lamenting the Dead in Rhyme 
being not totally aboliſh'd. A. Santorellus, in his learned 
Poſtpraxis, ſeu de curando Defuncto, records a Dirge, till 
frequently us'd by the Countrey People in Calabria: And 
Lilius Gyraldus witneſſes, that that feminine Cuſtom of Yell- 
ing and Screaming, and of rearing their Cheeks and Hair, 
continu'd among the Sabines in his Days, and almoſt 
throughout 
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throughout all Italy. But no where can we find a more 
pathetick and moving Dirge than this in our Lucretius: 


At jam non domus accipiet te læta, neque uxor 
Optima: nec dulces occurrent oſcula nati 
Fræripere, & tacità pectus dulcedine rangent : 
Non poteris factis tibi fortibus eſſe, tuiſque 
Præſidio. Miſer, d miſer, omnia ademir 

Una dies inſeſta tibi tot præmia vitæ. 


Which Dryden thus interprers : 


Alas! Thou'rt ſnatch'd from all thy Houſhold Joys, 
From thy chaſte Wife, and thy dear prattling Boys 3 
Whaſe linle Arms about thy Legs were caſt; 

And climbing for a Kiſs, prevent their Mothers haſte ; 
2 ſeeret Pleaſure thro thy Breaſt: 
All thele ſhall be no more: Thy Friends, oppreſt, 
. Thy Care and Courage now no more ſhall free: 
Ah Wretch l they cry: ab! miſerable rhee l 
One woeful Day ug Children, Friends, and Wiſe ; 
And all the brittle Bleſſings of thy Life. 


Solon, as Cicero, lib. 2. de Leg. and Plutarch in his 
Life, inform us, forbid indeed by a Law this dilaceration 
of the Cheeks, and beating of the Breaſts ; which laſt they 


call'd ceproxunia* the People nevertheleſs could not be 
prevail d on to diſcontinue that Cuſtom : Nor, as the above- 


cited Bellonius relates, were the Venetians of late Days 
more ſucceſsful, in the like Injunctions they gave to the 
Countreys of Greece, that are ſubject to their Obedience. 
The Reaſon, why the Antients adher d thus obſtinately to 
this Cuſtom, was, becauſe they credulouſly believ d, that 
the Manes, or Ghoſts of the Dead, were appeas'd and ſa- 
tisfy'd with Blood and Milk : Therefore, ſays Servius, the 
Women, who aſſiſt at Funerals, beat their Breaſts, that they 
may force out the Milk, and all ſcarify their Fleſh, to 
make themſelves bleed. Bur becauſe a vaſt Concourſe of 
Women, of all Condirions, were wont to flock ro the fu- 
neral Houſe, it was forbid by a Law, for any Woman to 
come to a Funeral, except ſuch as were Relations of the 
Dead, and fixry Years of Age : Thus the great Reſort of 
Men and Women was taken away to leiſen the Lamenta- 
dan, For the Men too flock'd in Crowds to Funerals: 
an 
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and therefore Pittacus, as Cicero, 2, de Legib. teiches, for- 
bid all manner of Perſons ro attend Burials, 

the Kindred of the Deceas'd : which Sanction Ariftotle, in 
Eth. 9. cap. 11. tells us, was continu d, and in uſe, in his 
Days. Bur ir is not certain, whether beſides the Relations, 
who, clad in Black, and wirh Veils over their Heads, 
march'd in Order before rhe Women, the Friends likewiſe, 
and all who had ar any time belong'd to the Family of the 
Deceas'd, as alſo the Maſters of Defence, the Players and 
Dancers, the Slaves manumitted by Will, and thoſe whom 
the Deceas d had made free before his Death, the Bearers of 
the Beds, Gifts, Garlands, Trophies, and waxen Images, to- 
gether with the Lictors, and Servants of the Senate, which 
was the Cuſtom ar Rome, made part of the funeral Pro- 
ceſſion: Bur this is certain, that the Magiſtracy of Athens 
ſometimes honour'd with their Preſence the Funerals of the 
conſiderable Citizens; on account of whoſe Death they 
ſomerimes roo very unſeaſonably prorogu'd the Courts of 
Juſtice : And Solon, in Tzetzes, hearing that the whole 
City attended the Funeral of a young Man, deceiv'd by the 
Cunning of his Friend Thales, immediately concluded ir to 
be his own Son, whom they were attending to the Grave. 
The Friends and Relations carry d, on their Shoulders, the 
Bier; of which there were two ſorts in Uſe among the 
People of Subſtance: The one was call'd Aiyoc, the other 
Kaim The Diſtinction was only in the ſize of them; and 
conſequently in the Number of the Bearers: The Alxse 
was the largeſt, and catry'd by an uncertain Number of 
Bearers, according to irs fize : The Kay always by fix, or 
eight; whence it was likewiſe call'd iZ2q:p&-, or xD * 
And a Parcel of young Men, choſen by the People, carry'd 
the Bier of Timoleon, ſays Plutarch in his Life. 

The funeral Pomp proceeded thro the chief Streets of the 
City, till it came to the Forum, or Market- Place, where 
the Bier was ſer down, and an Oration pronounc'd in Praiſe 
of the Deceas'd : This Cuſtom, as we learn from Anaxi- 
menes the Oratour in Plurarch, in Vita Solonis, was firſt 
inſtituted by Solon; and, being in Proceſs of time diſcon- 
tinu'd, was again reviv'd, eſpecially about the Time, when 
the Greeks, at the Paſſes of Thermopylz, overthrew the Bar- 
batians, who had invaded their Countrey. When the Panegy- 
rick was ended, the Proceflion mov'd again in the ſame Order, 
and went to the Place of Sepulture: which Sepulture was not 
nevertheleſs perform'd always * the ſame Place, nor * 
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the ſame Manner: for both Place and Manner differ d, ac- 
cording to ſeveral Laws, and the various Superſtitions, that 
reign'd in ſeveral Ages. At firſt they carry'd back the Dead 
to their Houſe, and intomb'd them there; calling them the 
Lares, and tutelar Gods of the Houſe: Bur in Proceſs of 
Time this Cuſtom was forbid by the Laws, which declar'd 
ir a Crime, to =p any Man within the Walls of the City; 
of which we will ſpeak particularly hereafter. 

It is agreed by all, That there were two forts of Sepul- 
rare among the Athenians: And to me, ſays Tully, that 
feems to have been the antient way of Burial, which Cyrus 
uſes in Xenophon. For the Body is reſtor d to the Earth, 
and being laid in ir, is cover'd as with the Covering of its 
Mother. This Cuſtom of burying in the Ground, ſays that 
Authour, 2. de Leg. was continu'd at Athens, as they ſay, 
from the Days of Cecrops: the neareſt Relations laid the 
Body in the Ground, and the Earth, that was thrown over 
the dead Body, was ſown with Corn. The other Cuftom 
of burning the Dead, began about the Age of Hercules, 
who, to avoid being perjur'd, reduc d ro Aſhes the Body of 
Archeus, the Son of Lycymnus, and thus reftor'd ir ro his 
Father. This we learn from Andron. Hift, and Euſtath. on 
Iliad. 4. And this laſt Cuſtom was obſerv'd not only at 
Athens, but by all the Greeks in General: for fo ſays the 
Scholiaft of Thucydides, lib. 2. #>&- 3 z, dug *Abnreors 3 
do RE i. e. It was eftabliſh'd by Law among the 
Athenians, and all the Greeks, The reaſon of the Inſtitu- 
tion of this Cuſtom was, becauſe they believ'd the divine 
and immortal Parr of Man to be by thar firy Vehicle car- 
ry'd up to Heaven; and that whatever was terreſtrial and 
mortal remain'd in the Afhes. Beſides, according to the 
Teſtimony of Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 54. they conceiv'd, that 
by burning the dead Bodies, they avoided the Infection, 
that might be caus'd in the Air, by the Putrefaction of bury'd 
Carcaſſes; but above all, the Injury and Ignominy, which 
might be offer'd ro the Bodies of the Dead, by taking them 
our of the Grave, before they were conſum'd: And for this 
reaſon the Tyrant Sylla order'd his Corps to be burnr, left 
he ſhould be ferv'd in the ſame Kind as he before had ſerv'd 
His Enemy Caius Marius, whoſe Body he caus'd ro be 
digg'd up, and thrown into the River Aniene, now Teve- 
rone, as Cicero in 2. de Legibus, and Plutarch in his Life 
both witneſs. Bur we may obſerve, that either Way of 
Burial was continu'd down even to the Age of * 
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This we know from the dying Words of that Philoſopher, 
as they ate recorded by Plato in Phædone. Beſides, tho the 
Athenians gave Anſwer to S. Sulpicius, as we find in his 
Epiſtle to Cicero, that they were bound by their Religion, 
not to bury the Body of Marcellus within the City, yet 
Authours of better Credit, particularly Pauſanias in Arric. 
Xenophon RM, - lib. 5+ Thucydides, lib. 3. Arnobius, 
lib. 6. adverſ. Gentes: and others aſſure us, That it was 
the Cuſtom of the Greeks to bury their eminent Men in 
the midſt of the City, even in the very Forum. Plutarch, 
in the Life of Theſeus acquaints us, That Cimon having 
in his Galley brought his Bones to Athens, the Athenians 
receiv'd them with ſolemn-Rejoicings and Sacrifices, as if it 
had been himſelf who had return d alive ro their City, and 
bury'd them within the Walls, near the Place, ſays he, 
where the Gymnafinm now ſtands: It is certain however, 
that ir was more frequent among them tp bury in their Co- 
ramicus, by — ikke were call'd rwo ſeveral buryinj 

Places in Athens: one without the Walls of the City, a 

where they bury'd ſuch as were ſlain in Battel; the other 
within the City, where Harlots alſo liv'd, and proſtituted 
worms : To which Martial, lib. 1. Epig. 35. alluding, 
ays, 7 % OK 5 f 


A Chione ſaltem, vel ab Helide diſce pudorem 3 
Abſcondunt ſpurcas hæc monumenta lupas. 


And lib. 3. Epig. 93. 


Cum te lacernz balneator extinctà 
Admittat inter buſtuarias mcechas. 


But we may take Notice from Pauſanias in Atticis, that all 
were not bury d in the Ceramicus, but that moſt of the 
Illuſtrious Men had their Sepulchres near the High Ways 
and publick Roads, that led to the City: adjoining to that 
which came from the Port Piræeus were the Tombs of Me- 
nander, of the Son of Diopithes, and of Euripides, Beſides, 
in the publick Incloſures without the City, and in all the 
Roads, were Temples dedicated to their Gods and Heroes, 
and the Sepulchres of their Great Men; among which de- 
ſervedly claim to be mention'd thoſe of Thraſybulus the 
Son of Lycus, as alſo of Pericles, Chabrias, Phormio, Co- 
nan, and Timotheus. Bur the Tomb of Ariſtides, ſays 
| 53K 2 Plutarch 
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Plutarch in his Life, is remaining in the Phalerean Port; 
which Tomb is ſaid to have been erected at the Expence of 
the Publick, he having not left behind him enough to defray 
the Charges of his Funeral. And all who were flain fight- 

ing for their Countrey, either in Engagements at Sea, or 
Bartels at Land, had Monuments ſer over their Graves; 
.thoſe only excepted, who fell at the Batrel of Marathon, 
where, ſays Herodotus, lib. 6. there were kill'd of the Per- 
fians about fix thouſand three hundred, and of the Athe- 
nians only one hundred ninety. two: And ro theſe, in Ho- 
-nour of their Bravery, were erected Sepulchres in the Place 
where they were kill'd : bur all the others are ſaid ro have 
been bury'd in the Way that leads to the Academy. Yer 
in great Slaughters, rhe Republick of Athens, that they 
might not be thought to fall off from their wonted Piety 
and Gratitude, took care that the common Soldiers ſhould 
be bury d at left promiſcuouſly, one with another, in the 
following manner, as it is recorded by Thucydides: Three 
Days before the Obſequies were to be perform'd, they built 
a Shed with Boards, into which they brought the Bones; 
and every one was allow'd to bring thither whatever he 
thought fit of wbar his Friend had leſt behind him: When 
the Funeral Proceſſion was made, the ſeveral Coffins that 
contain d the Bones of each Tribe were carry'd in a particu- 
lar Cart by themſelves: and one Bier beſides, with Coffins 

uite empty, was carry d for thoſe whoſe Bodies were not 
Gund among the Slain. Every Man that pleas'd, whether 
a Cirizen or a Stranger, attended the Funeral, and ſome 
Women, who were related to the Deceas d, went weeping, 
and bewailing the Dead. The Bones were carry'd to a pub- 
lick Sepulchre in the Suburbs of Athens, near the Tomb of 
Calliſthus. Let this ſuffice for publick Sepulchres. But 
private Families had Vaults, in which they were bury'd, 
in their own Land, and on the utmoſt Borders of it: And 
by this Argument Marcellinus proves the Relation there was 
between Thucydides and Cimon : and it was deem'd diſ- 
honourable not to be laid in the Sepulchre of their Anceſ- 
tours: But at Athens the Bodies of Criminals were pro- 
jected, as they call d it, thrown in a certain Place, where 
they lay expos d above Ground, nor was it permitted, even 
to the Vous of ſuch as had been executed, to bury them: 
The like Treatment too was given to their Bodies, 
who, for Crimes diſcover'd after their Death, were 


condemn'd to be dug out of their Grayes, Plutarch, _ 
A | Ives 
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Lives of the ten Oratours, mentions a Decree of the Athe- 
nians, by which it was forbid to bury, neither in Athens, or 
within the Limits of its Juriſdiction, the Bodies of Arche- 
ptolemus and Antiphon, who were convicted of Conſpiracy 
againſt the Government: And the like Fare, ſays the ſame 
Authour, in the Place abovecired, would have happen d to 
the Oratour Hyperides, if his Kinſman Alphenus had nor 
burnt his Body, that was given him by Philopites the Phy- 
fician, and brought his Bones to Athens, contrary to the 
Decrees, as well of the Athenians, as Macedonians : for he 
was not only baniſh'd, bur forbid likewiſe to be bury'd in 
his own Countrey, And the Friends of Themiſtocles did 
him the like good Office, ſays Xmilius Probus in his Life 
for they bury d his Bones privately, which was forbid to be 
done art all by the Laws, becauſe he was guilry of Treaſon : 
And Plutarch, in the Life of Phocion, takes notice, that his 
Enemies commanded his Body ſhould be thrown our of the 
Borders of the Attick Territories, and that no Athenian 
ſhould preſume to ſer fire to his funeral Pile : And for this 
Reaſon the People conceiv'd ſuch 3 Hatred againſt him, 
that no Man, who was free, durft ro bury Phocion, inſo- 
much that he was büry'd by Slaves. Nor may we omir 
the ſevere Treatment of the thirty Chief Judges, who, on 
the Accuſation of Myro the Phylenſian, were baniſh'd the 
Ciry ; and when any of themdy'd, and were bury'd, their 
dead Bodies were dug up, and thrown out of the Terri- 
rories of Attica, as Plutarch reports in the Life of Solon. 
And indeed, as Iſocrates de Jugo ſays, the People of Athens 
| were ſo jealous of their Liberty, and held Tyrants in fo 
reat Abomination, that when they ſiez d their Eſtates, they 
not only demoliſh'd their Houſes, but purſu'd their Hate to 
their dead Remains, and tore them out of their Graves. 
Beſides, it was permitted to no Man, not even to an Enemy, 
to go to Sepulchres, except when they attended Funerals. 
Yer Plutarch, in the Life of Theſeus acquaints us, That 
his Sepulchre was a Place of . to ſhelter Slaves and 
Perſons of mean Condition, who fear d to be oppreſs d by 
the Great, becauſe Theſeus had been remarkable for pro- 
tecting the Injur'd, for aſſiſting the Needy, and redreſſing 
their Grievances. But Philip the Macedonian violated the 
facred Privilege of Sepulchres, as if, ſays Livy, he had nor 
been engag'd in War againſt the living, but dead Athenians, 
and even againſt their Tombs. The common Way of bn- 
rying was by heaping up Earth oyer the dead Body: 


211. 
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the more coſtly was by keeping ir in a Coffin, eſpecially 
of Marble: but the moſt ſumptuous of all was in a vaulted 
Cell, in the midſt of which the Coffin was plac'd : One of 
theſe matble Coffins is ſtill ro be ſeen among the Rarities of 
the Grand Dake of Tuſcany, with the following Inſcription 
engrav'd on it: | ay 


AXTAAETS ETAGPA TH 
IAA TTNAIKI TEMINIA 
MYPTAAH MNHMNE 
TEAETTAIAE XAPIN 
THN EOPON E q MHA&AE 
NA MHTE IINAHEAI 
MHTE OFINAI EZOTYEIAN 
EXEIN HAHN EI MH TI 
ATTOE O AXIAAETE : 
TIA®OIH ANOPONI 6 
NON EI AE TIE 
EKBAAH THN MYP 
TAAHN AQzZEI 
TQ ®IsKQ 
Xe. B. ®. 


Which is as much as to ſay : Achilles Epaphra gave this 
Monument to his dear Wife Geminia 9 ſor the Sake 
of her eternal Memory. No Man has the Power to ſell it, 
or to place in it a dead Body, unleſs the ſaid Achilles in 
Civility = him leave, Bur if any one throw our the 
of Myrtale, he ſhall be fin'd oc. cl>. clo. Io. 
oreover, it was the Cuſtom of the Athenians ro bury 
their Dead with their Face towards the Weſt ; but the Me- 
garenfians, on the contrary, interr'd theirs with their Face 
towards the Eaſt : This, whatever Diogenes Laertius by a 
Slip of Memory ſays, is aſſerted by Plutarch, in the Life 
of Solon, by Euſtathius on Homer, Il. T. and by EZlian, lib. 5, 
* 14. and lib. 7. cap. 19. Yer Hireas, the Megarenſian, in the 
on of Plutarch, ſays, That the Megarenſians plac'd their 
Dead turn d to the Weſt likewiſe. The Arhenians alſo had 
a Coffin for each Corps; contrary to the Megarenſians, 
who were wont to bury three or four Bodies in one Coffin, 


This Cuſtom indeed was ſometimes neglected : For wi 
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read, That Syrianus, the Preceprour of Proclus, had, while 
he was yet living, deſir d of him, that he might be bury'd 
with him; and for that Purpoſe had caus'd a Tomb to be 
made, that would contain rwo Coffins. Bur after his 
Death, Proclus, doubting whether Decency would allow 
two Bodies to be laid in the ſame Grave, for ſome time, 
deferr'd his Sepulture: upon which the Ghoſt of Syrianus 
appear d to him in his Sleep, and chid him for his ſcrupulous 
Delay. Vide Enarratorem in illins vna, ex Verſione 
I. Holſtenij. Herodotus, lib. 16. ſays, That they ſometimes 
bury'd their Arms with them: Of this we have an eminent 
Inſtance in Plutarch, who, in the Life of Theſeus, ſays, 
There was found the Coffin of a great Body, and in it a 
braſs Point of a Spear, together with a Sword. And Ci- 
mon was bury'd without the City, on one fide of the Road, 
call d Diacæle, and, beſide him, the Mares that thrice had 
won the Prize at the Olympick Games. | | 
But the Way of Burial, by burning of the Body, requir'd 
much greater Ceremony, and more laborious were the Pre- 
parations in Order to it, I wilfully omit to deſcribe the 
coſtly Funeral of Hepheſtion, the Favourite of Alexander, 
to which the greateſt Part of the World contributed; inſo- 
much that Poſterity never has pretended, nor ever will be 
able, ro imitate it. It will be ſufficient in this Place to ac- 
quaint our Reader, that they firſt got 1, 0g a huge Stack 
of ſweer-ſcented Wood, which, when laid in Order, the 
Athenians call'd ove une, the Latines, Rogus, the funeral 
Pile: This was always built in a quadrangular Form, and 
equilateral, as welearn from Herodianus : And Homer, in the 
18th Iliad, makes the Myrmidons prepare for Achilles a Pile 
of a hundred Foot in length on every fide. It is not unlikely 
that they were built high for the Great, and low and un- 
adorn'd for the common People, For Funeral Expences 
became ſo exorbitant, that the Athenians found it neceſſary 
to put a ſtop to them, and to forbid by a Law the Uſe of 
lain'd Wood in the Piles for the Dead: And after their 
xample, as Cicero, in 2. de Legibus, obſerves, the Decem- 
virate forbid the burning of plain'd or poliſh'd Wood in 
Funeral Piles : Rogum aſcià ne polito: not ro mention the 
Rings, Garlands, number of Minſtrels, and other funeral 
Geer, that were likewiſe aboliſh'd by that Legiſlature: the 
very Footſteps of which, thro' the Injury, perbaps, of Time, 
or the never enough ro be lamented Negligence of Men, 
are ſcarce to be ſeen at this Day in the Fragments of the 
Twelve Fables. b | When 
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When they were come to the Uſtrina, or Place of Burn- 
ing, the Funeral Pomp ſtood ſtill, and the Friends of. the 
Deceasd coming up to the Body, cover'd it with their 
Hair, which they either pluck d or ſhav'd off in Token of 
Grief ;/ and with Olive Branches alſo, which it was held a 
Crime at Athens to convert to profane Uſes; This we 


learn from Sophocles in Ajax and Oreſtes: M. Tyrius 


Orar. 8. and Dion, Hal. I. 11. And here too, as Thucy- 
dides acquaints us, Funeral Orations were ſometimes pro- 
nounc d, eſpeeially at the Burial of Soldiers. Then they 
were wont to weep over, to give the laſt. Embraces, and to 
ſpeak to the dead Body; to the End, that if any Senſe 
were remaining after Death, ir might at leaſt be ſooth'd and 
Gels with theſe tender Offices of Love. At length 


the 
they unclos d his Eyes, as Pliny, lib. 10, cap. 37. ſays, it 


was the Cuſtom among the Romans, or exp that Mer- 


ſhould do that Office, is no where expreſsly deliver d: 
Then it was cover d with the Fat of Beaſts, that were ſlain, 
and which were alſo laid on the Pile to be burnt; together 
with Enemies, Slaves, Horſes, Dogs, and Birds, that were 

likewiſe kill'd, as alſo with rich arments, with Honey, 
Wine, Gold, Amber, Ointments, their own and their 
Enemies Arms, and the laſt and many Gifts of their Friends: 
inſomuch that, according to Plutarch in the Life of Solon, it 
Was * requiſite to put a ſtop to this vain Prodigality, 
and to forbid by a Law the ſacrificing of more than one Ox, 
or to throẽ on the Pile above three Suits of Apparel: And 
hence, no doubt, proceeded the ridiculous Superſtition of 
burning the rich Houſhold · Stuff of the Deceas d: And He- 
rodorus, lib. 5. informs us, that Meliſſa, the Wife of Peri- 
ander of Theſprotia, on the River Acheron, appear'd after 
her Death, and complain'd of being cold, uſe the 
Garments, that were interrd with her, not being burn 
were of no ſervice to her: Her Husband therefore ſtript all 
the Corinthian Women, who were aſſembled ar the Temple 
of Juno, and, carrying their Cloaths to the Grave of his 
Wite, burnt them there, calling on Meliſſa. Moreover, the 
Sanctions of the twelve Tables, as mention d by Cicero, in 
2. de Legibus, give juſt Grounds to believe, that the ſame 
Legiſlatour, prohibited the burning of Gold, which would 
be of no Advantage to the Dead, and a great Prejudice ro 
the Living, ſince the ſcarcity of it would be a hindrance to 
OE Commerce, 


elarions laid the dead Body on the Top of the Pile, 
together with the Bier and funeral Ornaments :. but whether 
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Commerce. Lucian, de luctu, ſays, that in their Funerals 
they ſacrific d ſometimes the Horſes and Concubines, ſome- 
times the Cup-bearers, of the Deceaſed : and burnt or bury'd, 
together with the Body, all their Cloaths and wearing Ap- 
parel, as if they were to uſe and enjoy them in the Infer- 
nal Abodes, One of the Relations of the Dead, with a 
lighred Torch, ſer Fire, ro the Funeral Pile z but turning 
his Face another way, to witneſs his Reluctancy to per- 
form that ſorrowful Office. The Pile was immediately in 
a Blaze, the Fuel being in great quantity, and proper to 
feed the Flame: Mean while they invok d the Winds, call- 
ing on them to aſſiſt the Fire, that the Body, together with 
the Wood, might be the ſooner conſum d: Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib. 5. cap. 2. ſays, that the Pile of Hercules was burnt 
in a Moment by Lightning, that flaſh'd on all ſides upon it. 
And now was the Time, when the Trumpets, in mournful 
Sounds, gave notice to the Aſſiſtants thrice to go round the 
Pile; which they did ſometimes divided into two Bodies, 

and meeting in imitation of a Flight. This Ceremony the 
Greeks call d &g;5pouy, and the Latines Decurſio, a Jouſt or 
Turnament : Bur the Time of this Jouſting in Funerals was 


different 7 the Antients: For Homer, Iliad. 23. makes 


it precede the burning of the Body, in the Funeral of Pa- 
rroclus, and accompany it in the Funeral of Achilles: 
Odyſſ. 15. and ſometimes too it follow'd even the Tumu- 
lation of the Bones, as we find in Apollonius, Argonaut. 
lib, 1. They believ'd the Dead to be purg'd of their Of- 
fences by this Ceremony; which nevertheleſs, according to 
ſome, was at firſt inſtituted, to divert and ſooth the Grief 
and Wailings of the Mourners, ſee Statius, Thebaid. lib, 6. 
and to detain the other Spectatours of the Funeral, that 
they might not grow weary, and go away: For the Cere- 
mony laſted a conſiderable Time, and they continu'd long 
in the open Air, even tho' the Pile was built of a great quan- 
tity of Fuel, and thar too, apt ro burn. Therefore Achilles, 
in the Funeral even of his deareft Friend, commitred what 
remain'd unburnt at Night, to the Care of the Funeratores, 
Buryers, who watch'd all the Night, and laid rogether the 
Wood of the Pile. And we may obſerve, that the 350x07/a, 
or garhering up of rhe Bones and Aſhes, was deferr'd ſome- 
times to the third Day, tho' I am not ignorant that this 
Ceremony was moſt commonly perform'd at the cloſe of 
the ſame Day. After the Deflagration, they ſprinkled the 
Pile with old, deep-colour'd 3 that they might the 
3 
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more ſafely tread on the Cinders : For the neareſt Relations 
with their Feet bare, their Gowns ungirdled, and flowing 
about rheir Heels, and having firſt waſh'd their Hands, 
rform'd by — the laſt Office of gathering up the 
— And this Ceremony the Greeks call'd zg, and 
and the Latines Oſſilegium. And when they found any of 
them that were bur half burnt, and cover'd with Cinders 
and Aſhes, they wet them with Wine, Milk, and 
Tears; then wrapt them up in Linnen Towels, and having 
catry d them in their Boſom till they were dry, they put 
them into an Urn, together with the Aſhes, with Perfumes, 
and little Veſſels of Tears. Two of which, made of Glaſs, 
were lately found in an ordinary Coffin, among the Ruins 
of a Wah, in the antient Town of Feſulæ, now Fieſoli in 
Thuſcany, and are in the Poſſeſſion of the Grand Duke. 
Theſe cinerary Veſſels, or Urns, the Greeks call'd 3509 za, 
or d5oJ6+54ou * and they were nor always of the ſame Form, 
nor made of rhe fame Matter: For thoſe of Heroes were 
made of Gold and Silver; rhoſe of rhe Rich, of Braſs or 
Marble; and the poorer fort were content with Urns of 
Barth, or of Wood. When the Remajns were put into the 
Urn, they clog'd it up, coverd it wich a Piece of Purple, 
of fine Linnen, and chen lay'd it in the Earth. Thus we 
learn from Plutarch, in vita Demerrij, that when the Fleet 
of Antigonus approach d the Harbour of Corinth, the golden 
Urn, in Which were depoſited the Remains of Demetrius, 
ard that was cover d with Purple, and had a regal Crown 
upon it, was diſcover d on the Poop of the Admiral - Galley: 
And a Troop of young Noblemen, and Perſons of * 

attended in Arms on the Key, to receive it at Landing; an 
Xenophanrus, rhe moſt fam d Muſician of that Age, began 
a mournſul Song in Praiſe of the Dead, ro which the Rowers 
with forrowful Ejaculations made Reſponſes, their Oars all 
rhe while, in their Strokes, keeping Time with the doleful 
Cadences of the Mufick : inſomuch that the Pomp of his 
Funeral was no leſs theatrical than difmal. Nor may we 
omir ro mention rhe moſt pious Obſequies, that were paid to 
Evagoras by his Son Nicocles, arid rhar were remarkable, no 
leſs for the great Number and Value of the Sacrifices, than 
for the Mufick, gymnick Exerciſes, Horſe-Races, Galley- 
Prizes, and the like: For, as Diodorus Siculus, lib. 11. ob- 
ſerves, ſome were fo fortunate, as ro have their Funerals 
conclude with SpeQacles and Games; which nevertheleſs 
hoppen'd ver to al bur the Athenians, in Gratirade co 
| raoie, 
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thoſe, who were ſlain in the Perſian War, beſides the Or- 
naments of their Sepulchres, inſtituted funeral Games and 
Exerciſes, that were perform'd at the Place of Sepulture. 

After theſe ſacred Rires were ended, then follow'd the 
vxay/a + which conſiſted in calling the Dead thrice by 
his own Name, bidding him erernally farewel, and praying 
that the Earth might lie light upon him. And then, bein 
diſmiſs d by the Flamen, or the funeta Mater, who fir 
ſprinkled them thrice with Water, to purge them of the 
Follution they had contracted by the abe of the Funeral, 
they went away. The Word of Diſmiſſion, us d by the 
Flamen, among the Greeks was, d peolg 75 among the 
Larines, Ilicet. But beſides this Luſtration by Water, Feſtus 
takes Notice of another, that was in uſe among the Ro- 
mans, who were wont to walk over the Place of Sepul- 
ture: and this manner of Purgation they call d Suffitio, i. e. 
Fumigation : But whether or no this Cuſtom was practis'd 
by the Arhenians, I have no where obſerv'd. 


The whole Ceremony concluded with the Nl:e/Suvor, 


as the Greeks call'd it, but the Latines Silicernium; which 
were certain Banquets given by the Parents or Relations of 


the Dead, wearing Garlands on their Heads; at whoſe 
Houſes it was permitted to ſpeak in Praiſe of the Dead, if 


they had any thing true to ſay of him; for they held it a 
Crime to lie on this Occaſion, as Cicero acquaints us in 
theſe Words: Sequebantur epulæ, quas inibant Parentes 
coronati ; apud quos de mortui laude, cum quid veri erat, 
prædicatum; nam mentiri nefas habebatur: ad juſta con- 
jecta erant. De Legib. lib. 2. in calce. The Athenians 
indeed, as Plutarch, in the Life of Demoſthenes ſays, de- 
arted from this laudable Inſtitution; inſomuch that at 
geh it grew to a Proverb among them, Praiſe no Man, 
not even at a funeral Supper. | 
They wore black Apparel for the ſpace of ſeven Days 
after the Funeral: and to lay aſide their Mourning before 


that Time was expir'd, was held a Breach of Decency. 


Thus Plutarch, in the Place above cited, ſays, that Zſchinus 
upbraided Demoſthenes, for appearing in publick, gaily 
dreſs d, and with a Garland on his Head, before the cuſtoma- 
ry Week of Mourning was over, laying to his Charge, and 
accuſing him of Hatred to his own Children: Vet De- 
moſthenes only compel d his private Grief to give way to the 
publick Joy. Theſe funeral Banquets, as Lucian, de Luctu, 


reaches, were deſign d to ſooth and divert the Grief of the 


112 ſorrow ſul 
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ſorrowful Friends and Relations ; whom the Gueſts were 
wont to exhorr, nay, even to compel, to take ſome Suſte- 
nance, that might refreſh their Bodies, that were waſted 
and grown dry with too long Fafting : For no Man, as that 
Authour expreſſes it, takes it amiſs in good earneſt, that he 
is compell'd ro eat and live. We learn from Pollux, that, 
at Athens, the funeral Banquet was wont to be given by 
the chief Managers and Directors of the Funeral, at the 
Houſe of the neareſt Relation: but it is uncertain, whether 
it was an open Feaſt, and free to all Comers, like that, 
which Achilles gave at the Funeral of Patroclus, and thoſe 
of the Romans, which they call'd Viſcerationes, from the 
great Number of Beaſts that were ſlain, and whoſe Fleſh 

was diſtributed among the People. 
Me will now ſpeak of the many and coſtly Ornaments of 
their Tombs and Sepulchres : which ſome however were 
wont to prepare for themſelves before they dy'd : Cicero, 
in 2, de legib. ſays, that the Expence of Sepulchres grew ar 
length to ſuch Exceſs at Athens, that it was enjoin'd there by 
a Law, that no more Coſt ſhould be laid out, nor more Work 
imploy'd, on a Sepulchre, than what ten Men could finiſh in 
three Days. Nor were they permitted ro adorn their Sepulchres 
with any Pargetting or Fret- Work; nor to place upon them 
any Hermæ, as they call'd them; and which, as they are 
deſcrib'd by Pauſanias in Arcad. were certain Images, end- 
i'g ina quadrangular Figure, and not poliſh'd down to the 
Feet. Beſides, they were not allow'd to harangue in Praiſe 
of the Dead, except in publick Sepultures: and even then 
too no other was permitted to ſpeak, but he who was ap- 
pointed by the Publick ſo to do: For, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, lib. 5. it was enacted by a Law, that the chief 
Rhetoricians only ſhould make funeral Orations, reciting 
the worthy Actions of thoſe, who were honour'd with pub- 
lick Sepulture Now it was Demetrius who ſer Bounds to, 
and preſcrib'd the manner of, the new Sepulchres : For he 
commanded, that nothing ſhould be ſer up on the Place of 
Interment, except a Pillar, nor above three Cubics high, or 
a hollow Stone, made in the Shape of a little Ciſtern ; or 
a ſquare piece of Board, the Care of which he commirred 
to a certain Magiſtrate appointed for that Purpoſe, We 
learn from Plutarch, in Lycurg. and in Ifocra, that on the 
Board were ingrav'd the Name and the Effigies of the De- 
ceas'd: But we may obſerve, that even in antient Times, 
| 8 
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Pillars were plac d on Graves of this Nature: This, Plu- 
tarch has taken Notice of from Homer, Iliad. N. v. 674. 


„Ewa ? Tarxyozot xariymilor TH ETAL TH, 
Tube T S T, 15  yiexs is) Seher. 


His Friends and Kindred here ſhall him inter, 
And place a Column on his Sepulchre. 


We learn from Pollux, lib. 8. cap. 7. that on the Tombs of 
unmarry'd Perſons there ſtood the Image of a young Virgin, 
holding in her Hand a Water- pot, an Urn, or a Bafin : 
and this Image, whether ir were one that bore Water, or 
any other, Iſæus call'd *Ezvs/yy. Nor was the Meanneſs 
of the Structure ever thought to derogate from the glorious 
Title of the Trophy, which the grateful Cirizens had caus'd 
to be engravd for ſuch as had fought bravely for their 
Countrey : and Cicero, lib. 2. de Leg. teaches, that the 
Pillar, on the Sepulchre of the Geometrician, Archimedes, 
Was lay'd upon the Ground, Pauſanias, in Atticis, relates, 
that the Tombs, rogether with the Pillars, on which were 

written the Names and Tribes of the Slain, were ſtill ro 
be ſeen in the Plains of Marathon: and that, in Memory 
of their Bravery, Sepulchres were erected for them in the 
very Place, where they fell: tho' ir was cuſtomary to erect 
a particular Monument for every one, who was kill'd 
fighring for his Countrey, either in naval Engagements, or 
Bartels at Land. The Epitaph on thoſe, who fell at Ther- 
mopylz, is recorded by Diodorus Siculus, lib. 11. in theſe 
Words : Stranger, tell the Lacedemonians, that we lie 
here, who obey'd their Commands, and their Captains. 
Plutarch, in the Life of Ariſtides, acquaints us, that, in the 
Battel of Platæa, there fell two and fifty Athenians, all of 
them of the Tribe Aiantis, which, as Clidemus ſays, fought 
very bravely: and that, in Memory of their Victory, Sacred 
Rites, that had been commanded by the Oracle of Apollo, 
were perform d, at the publick Expence, to the Nymphs 
Sphtagitides: but they were bury'd in the Way, that leads 
to the Academy, and ſquare or flat - ſided Pillars were plac'd 
upon their Tombs, with Inſcriptions, declaring the Name of 
each of them, and the Ward or Precinct where he liv'd : 
Nor may we forget that moſt equitable Law made by the 
People; which decreed the Honour of publick Sepulture ro 


ſuch Servants and Slaves, as had bravely and _— 
| erv 
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ſerv'd their Maſters in Battel; and that their Names ſhould 
be ingrav'd in Columns, to be ſet up over their Place of 
Burial : It can not indeed be doubred, but theſe were hono- 
rary and my Sepulchres ; unleſs, before the Elation of 
the Body, a Finger, or, after the burning, ſome Bone of it, 
were purpoſely taken, and kept ro be bury'd in the native 
Countrey of the Deceas d. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, 
why the Decemviri, who, as they did perhaps in almoſt all 
Things elſe, imitated the funeral Rites of the Athenians, 
diſpens'd with the Ceremony of the Offilegium, or gather- 
ing up the Bones, when any one dy'd in foreign Wars. 
And that the Greeks had their K i, or empty chres 
can be doubred by ſuch only, as are ignorant of the Piery 
of the Corinthians to the Argives, that were ſlain at Troy; 
of which Pauſanias in Corinth. and of the great Cenotaphi- 
um, mention d by the ſame Authour in Atticis, that was 
made at Athens for Soldiers, whoſe Bodies were not found: 
nor to mention the famous Cenoraphium of Cyrus, record- 
ed by Xenophon in the ſixth Book of his Expedition; nor 
the Sepulchre of Euripides, in the Way that led from the 
Pyrzeus to Athens; tho, as Pauſanias in the Place above- 
cited witneſſes, Euripides went to Archelaus in Macedonia, 

and was bury'd there : Bur this Difference may be obſerv'd ; 
Thar the honorary Sepulchres of Soldiers, who were kill'd 
in a naval Engagement, were mark'd with the Emblem of 
Rudder, or of an Oar, as that of Elpenor was in Homer 
Odyſſ. 12. but the reſt had no Mark of Diſtinction: tho' I 
am not ignorant, that, beſides the Inſcriptions, Emblems 
were likewiſe put on moſt Monuments: as a Globe and 
Cylinder on that of Archimedes, (Cicero in Tuſcul.) a Dog 


on that of Diogenes, (Laertius in ejus vita) a Ram on that of 
Iſocrates, (Plur. Rhat. 10.) and Owls very frequently, as we 


learn from Athenæus, lib. 13. to ſay nothing of the Sepul- 
chral Statues, with which the Monuments of the Rich were 
adorn'd: as we find in Lycophron, in Pindar Od. 10. Nem. 
in Plato, 12.de R. P. and in others, Nay, even on that of 
Eſop, tho but a Slave, the Athenians plac'd a great Statue, 
that all might know, ſays Phædrus, that the Way of Ho- 
_— open, and that Glory is due, not to the Race, bur 
0 Virtue: 


— 


Ingentem 
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Ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 
Servumque collocàrunt zrerni in baſi, 
Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
Nec generi tribui, ſed virtuti, gloriam. 


Moreover; the Athenians, when any of their Relations 
were murder d, always carry d a Spear with the dead Body 
to the Place of Sepulture: and this Spear they ſtuck into 
the Tomb, as a Token, that they denounc'd Vengeance to 
the Murderers : This we learn from Suidas: And the Scho- 
liaſt on the Clouds of Ariſtophanes reaches, Thar aſter the 
dead Body was carry d forth ro Burial, it was the Cuſtom 
for the Relations and Friends of the Deceas'd ro waſh them- 
felves by way. of Purgation. Then they renew'd afreſh their 
unavailing Tears and Wailings ; while Libarions and rhe 
funeral Supper were brought to the Sepulchre : about which 
they believ'd.the Manes of the Deceas'd ro be always ho- 
vering ; and that their Senſes ſtill remaining alive, they 
wanted Nouriſhment, and were delighted and foorh'd with 
theſe Offices of Tenderneſs and Love. For theſe Reaſons 
too they inſtituted their Ed ru, as the Greeks call'd them, 
bur the Latines Novendialia, which were certain Sacrifices 
us d for nine Days after the Parry was dead. The Manner 
of them was this. About Sun-ſer, being apparell'd in Black, 
they pour'd Liquors on the Coffins or Urns : theſe Liquors 
were Honey, Milk, Wine, Water, Blood, Ointments and 
Tears: mean while they encompaſs'd the Monument with 
Garlands of Parſley and Myrtle. But as we learn from 
Plutarch, in Quzft. Græc. the Encniſma of the Argives was 
more fall of Ceremony, For the Cuſtom among rhem was, 
when any of them had loft a Friend or Relation, immediare- 
ly after the Funeral, to ſacrifice for thirty Days together ro 
Apollo, and then to Mercury: for they believ'd, chat in like 
manner as the Earth receives the Bodies of the Deceas d, ſo 
Mercury does the Souls. To the Prieſt of A they gave 
Barley, and receiv'd from him the Fleſh of the Victims: 
they extinguiſſi d the Fire that had burnt the Body, becauſe 
they held ir to be pollured ; and kindled other to dreſs the 
Fleſh, which they call'd Encniſma. Meurſius, and others 
of the Learned obſerve ; that if it was a Man or a Woman 
that was dead, then the Water was brought by Women, 
whom they call d EY pou if a Batchelour or a Virgin, 
then that Office was committed to ſome Boy, guns 

| | relate 
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related to the Deceas d. And Libanius, in Progymn. takes 
notice, that Achilles acted not according to the Cuſtom of 
the Greeks, in offering human Blood to appeaſe the Manes 
of the Dead; and that he injur d his own Reputation, and 
the Memory of his Friend Patroclus by that cruel Practice, 
which he had learnt from Barbarians, of burning, together 
with the Pile, the Bodies of Men, as well as of other Ani- 
mals: for which he is blam'd by Homer, as Plutarch, de 
Homer. obſerves. Iphigenia, in the Electra of Euripides, 
provides herſelf with the Blood of Mountain Sheep and 
Heifers ; not, like him, of Enemies, butcher'd on the Pile. 
And indeed, as Libanius in Progymn. takes notice, an Enemy, 
taken Priſoner, ought no longer to be accounted an Adver- 
ſary, ſince the very Victory changes his Name, and of an 
Enemy makes him be call d a Suppliant. I now return to 
the Athenian Ceremonies. | 
They likewiſe ftrew'd the Ground around the Monument 
with Flowers of all ſorts, but chiefly with Roſes, Ama- 
rants, Lillies, _—_—_ and Violers : with which they dreſs'd 
up likewiſe the Diſh, that was deſfign'd for the Funeral 
Banquet. Ovid, in Faſt. lib. 3. enumerares the ſeveral 
ſorts of Viands, they were wont to eat in theſe Ceremonies z 
and ſo too does Lucian, de Luctu; and the ſame Authour 
in Dialog. Char. deriding the Cuſtoms of his own Age, 
ſays, That they crown'd with Garlands the Stones of the Mo- 
numents, and anointed them with rich Ointments, and that 
ſome were wont to raiſe a Pile before the Monuments, and, 
digging a Grave in the Earth, thre in their coſtly Diſhes, 
and pour d in a great Quantity of Wine. 5 
; The Athenians celebrated theſe Parentations in the Month 
Anteſterion, ſays Heſychius; and the Romans, as we learn 
from Ovid. Faſt. lib. 2. obſerv'd almoſt the ſame Time in 
the Celebration of theirs : for it was the Cuſtom among 
them ro appeaſe the Manes of their Parents and other Re- 
lations, on the eleventh of the Calends of March. This 
Ceremony began very early among the Athenians, as Lyſias 
in Or, teaches: and that they were enjoin'd by a very 
antient Law yearly ro deplore their bury'd Friends; and on 
the ſame Day to praiſe in a publick Oration thoſe that had 
been ſlain in Bartel, as Cicero, in lib. de Orat. reaches, 
And Plutarch in the Life of Theſeus informs us, That, on 
the eighth of their Month Pyanepfion, which was the Day 
he return d with the young Men from Crete, they perform'd 
their chief Ceremony in Honour of him; and that they 

57 : worſhip'd 
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worſhip d him likewiſe on the eighth Day of each of theit 
other Months: The like Teſtimony of Gratirude was ſhewri 
to the Greeks, who were ſlain by the Medes, and bury d 
at Plarza, ſays Thucydides, lib. 3. in Orat. Platæen; of 
which Plutarch in the Life of Ariſtides, gives the following 
particular Account: The Plarzans, ſays he, are wont to 
offer yearly Parentations to the Greeks, that fell in the Bat- 
rel, and were bury'd there, which Cuſtom they continue 
even to this Day, in the enſuing Manner: On the ſixteenth 
Day of the Month Maimacterion, which with the Bœocians 
is Alalcomenus, they make their Proceſſion, which, begin- 
ning by Break of Day, is led up by a Trumpeter, ſounding 
a Point of War: then follow certain Chariots, loaden with 
Myrtle and Garlands ; and after them is led a black Bull: 
Next come the young Men, of free Birth, carrying Liba- 
tions of Wine and Milk in large two- ear d Veſſels, and Jars 
of Oil and pretious Ointments: Nor is it permitted to any 
of ſervile Condition, to have the leaſt Hand in this Mini- 
ſtration; becauſe the Men, that were bury d there, dy d in 
Defence of their Liberty. After all comes the chief Ma- 
giſtrate of Platæa, who, tho it be unlawful for him at othet 
Times, either to wear any manner of Arms, or to be cloath 
in any other colour d Garment than white, is at that Time 
nevertheleſs apparel d in a purple Robe; and, taking a 
Water · Pot out of the City- Chamber, proceeds, bearing a 
Sword in his Hand, thro the middle of the Town to the 
Sepulchre : then, drawing Water out of a Spring, he waſhes; 
and anoints the Pillars of the Monuments; and, ſacrificing 
the Bull upon a Pile of Wood, and making Supplications to 
Jupiter, and ro Mercury of the Earth; be invites thoſe va - 
liant Men, who periſh'd in the Defence of Greece, to the 
Banquet and Parentations: After this, filling a Bowl with 
Wine, and pouring ſome of it out by Way of Libation, he 
drinks the reſt, and ſays, I drink to thoſe Perſons, who loſt 
their Lives for the Liberty of Greece. Theſe Solemnities, 
even to this Day, do the Platæans obſerve. Thus fat 
Plutarch. 8 | 
Nor may we in this Place omit the Great Honours, that 
the Republick of Syracuſa decreed ro Timoleon : whoſe 
Bier being laid upon the Pile, Demetrius, the loudeſt- 
mouth'd of all the Cryers of thoſe Days, recited a written 
Decree ro this Purpoſe : The People of Syracuſa have de- 
creed, that this Timoleon, the Son of Timodemus of Co- : 
5M '  Finth; 
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rinth, mall be bury'd ar the pablick Expence; that rwo 
Hundred Minz ſhall be expended on his Funeral, and more- 
over, that he ſhall be for ever honour'd with muſical, eque- 
ſtrial, and gymnick Games and Exerciſes : becauſe, having 
pd down the Tyrants, overcome the Barbarians, rebuilt 
the large Cities, thar were demoliſh'd, and render'd them 
again populous, he reftor'd ro the Sicilians their antient 
Eaws and Liberties. We learn from the Scholiaſt on the 
Frogs of Ariftophanes, rhat the particular Time, when theſe 
annual Solemnities were perform'd to the Dead, was about 
Noon: but that even then they were ſcarce ſaſe from rhe 
Spectre of Empuſa, that by various Arts diſturb'd the Cere- 
momies. The Srories, that are told of Procus Lycius, by his 
Flutrerer Cœlius Rhodoginus, Hb. 6. cap. 28. are made up 
of nothing but Superſtirion and Hypocriſy: For he tells us, 
that that bleffed Man, as he calls him, was more knowing 
in, and a more zealous Obſerver of, the Rites and Cere- 
monies, thar are 'pay'd to the Dead, than any other Man 
whatever: for he never omitted at any time to perform that 
Religious Duty: but went yearly on certain Days to the 
Sepulchres of the Attiek Heroes and Philoſophers; and of all 
others, with whom he had had any Friendſhip and Familia- 
rity, and offer'd the due Sacrifices to them, not by the Help 
and Miniftry of others, but by himſelf, and with his own 
Hands. Then after he had paid theſe Rites to each of 
them, he went to the Academy, where he appeas d by Sa- 
crifices the Souls of his Anceſtours, and al his Rela- 
tions, in one Place: and in another he perform'd the like 
Ceremonies to the Souls of all the Philoſophers : And more 
than all this, that moſt religious Perſon ſacrific'd in a third 
Place to the Souls of all the Dead. And rheſe pious Offices 
aroſe ar length to ſuch a Height of Superftition, that rhe 
Arhenians, not ſarisfy'd with paying theſe Honours to ſuch 
as had deſerv'd well of the Republick, recorded their Names 
among the Number of their Gods ; and decreed rhem di- 
vine Honours, as we learn from Ariſtophanes in Equitib. and 
Pauſanias in Atticis. Nay, it ſcapd very narrowly, that 
Alexander was not worfhip'd at Athens as a God : for we 
learn from Plutarch, in Orat. Lycurg. that Adulation would 
have prevail'd, and brought that infamous thing to paſs, 
had not a prudent Perſon prevented it, by ſcoffing at the 
Populace, and asking them in a jeering Manner, What a 
God, ſaid he, will this be, into whoſe Temple whoever 
os | goes 
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goes is polluted, and whoever comes out needs Purgation ? 
Thus we ſee, how much rhe Athenians departed from their 
antient Rites of Funeral, and what Corruption of Manners 


crept into the Territories and City of Athens, during the 


Time of this raging Peſtilence. 


—— ——— 
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But, as the ſtate of Things would then permit, 

Men burn d their Friends, nor look d on juſt, and fit ; 
1250 And Waxr, and Poverty did oft engage 
| A thouſand Acts of Viol ENR and Races ; 

Some, O imperious Want ! a Carxcass ſpoil, 

And burn their Friend upon anothers PILE; 

And then would ftrive, and fight, and ſtill defend, 
1255 And often rather die, than leave their FRIEND: 


N O 


1249. Nor look'd on Juſt and 
fit:] Boccace, that Parent of 
the Thuſcan Eloquence, deſcribes 
almoſt the like Neglect and 
Diſorder, that happen'd even in 
a Chriſtian Countrey, in the Bu- 
rial of thoſe that dy'd of the 
Plague at Florence in the Year 


1343. and tells us, that few Be- 


dies were accompany'd to their 
Graves by more than ten or 
twelve of their Neighbours : and 
thoſe too were not of the better 
ſort of Citizens, but only a Par- 
cel of Mob, that for 8 car- 
ry'd the Body, not to the Church 
where the dead Perſon, before 
his Death, had defir'd to be bu- 
ry'd; but, for the moſt Part, to 
there rk was next at hand; pre- 
ceded only by four, or ſix Prieſts 
at moſt, with few, and ſome- 
times with no Lights at all, and 
threw it haſtily into any Grave 
they found empty, or that had 
Room to receive it. But let us 
hear how movingly he deſcribes 
this Calamity in his own Words, 
Et erano radi coloro, i corpi de 
i quali foſſer' pit che da un' 


dioci, d dodici de ſpoi vicini alla 


The 
T ES. | 


chieſa accompagnati, de quali 
non gl' horreyoli, e cari cittadi- 
ni, ma una maniera di bec- 
camorti ſopravenuta di minuta 

ente, che chiamar fi facevano 

ecchini, la quale queſti ſcruigi 
prezzolata faceva, ſottentravano 
alla bara, e quella con frettoloſi 

aſſi, non à quella chieſa, che eſſo 
bavera anzi la morte diſpoſto, 
ma alla pitt vicina, le pin volte 
il 1 dietro à quattro, 
d ſei clerici con poco lume, e 
tal fiata ſenz* alcuno, li quali 
con l' aiuto di detti Becchini, 
ſenza fatigarſi in troppo lungs 
ufficio, d ſolenne, in qualunque 
ſepultura diſoccupata trovavano, 
— toſto il metrevano. J. Boccac- 
cio, in Proem. Decam. 

1254. And then, &c.] Thus too 
Ovid, who has moiſt happily 
imitated both Thucydides and 
our Authour ; 


Ante ſacros vidi projecta cada- 
vera poſtes; 
Ante ipſas, quo mors foret in- 

vidiofor, aras : 


ers animam laqueo claudunt, 
mortiſque timorem 
5 M 2 Morte 


— — 
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A poor Poſſeſſion | all that Fats had left. 
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NOTES, 
Morte fugant, ultroque e's No decent Honours to their Urng 
venientia fata : are pay'd ; 
Corpora miſſa neci nullo de more |Nor a the Graves receive the 
- feruntur | num'rous Dead : 
Funeribus : neque enim capie - For, or they lay unbury'd on the 
bant funera portæ; Grou 


Aut inhumata premunt terras, 
ut dantur in altos 

Indotata rogos ; & jam reveren- 
tia nulla eſt ; ks 

Deque rogis pugnant, alieniſque 

ignibus ardent : N 

Qui lacryment deſunt, indefle- 
tæque vagantur : 

Natorumque, virumque animæ, 
juvenumque, ſenumque: _ 

Nec locus in tumulis, nec ſufficit 

" arbor in ignes. 


Metam. lib. 8. 


Which a late ingenious Perſon 
bas thus render'd :, 


Death ſtalk'd around with ſuch 
© refiſtleſs ſway, 
The Temples of the Gods his 
Force obey ; : 
And Suppliants feel his Stroke, 
while yet they pray. 
he reſt, grown mad, and fran- 
tick with N 
rge their own 
yent the Fear : 
Strange Madneſs that! when 
Death purſu'd ſo faſt, 
* anticipate the Blow with im- 
pious Haſte, 1 


ate, and ſo pre- | 


os unadorn'd, a needy Fun'ral 


und: 

All Rev'rence paſs'd, the fainti 
Wretches Fghe a ME 

For fun'ral Piles, that are ano- 
ther's Right : 

Unmourn'd they fall; for who 
ſurviv'd to mourn 

And Sires, and Mothers, unla- 
mented burn : 4 | 

Parents and Sons ſuſtain an equal 


Fare 
And wand'ring Ghoſts their kin- 
dred Shadows meet: 
The Dead a larger ſpace of 


Ground require; 
Nor are the Trees ſufficient for 
the Fire. 


All which Calamities may the 
Almighty avert far from us; 
and not from us only, but from 
the univerſal Society of all Mor- 
tals : Nor let us uncharitably 
join in Wiſhes with the heathen 
Poet, who fings, 


Dii meliora piis, erroremque 
hoſtibus illum. EI 
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ANIMADVERSION 


By Way of 


RECAPITULATION, 
On the Sixth Book of 


EW W- /,W 


N this Book Lucretius reaſons of man 
Sy Things excellently well, but has miſ- 
carry d in his main Deſign, and does not 

ſo much as ſtagger the Belief of divine 
Providence, which he attacks with his 
utmoſt Force: For ler ir be granted, thar 
rhe Cauſes he aſſigns of Meteors are per- 
ſpicuous and true; that he has rightly 
explain'd the reaſon of Thunder, Lightning and Earth- 
uakes ; in a Word, that all things proceed from natural 
Cankes, and are continu'd and carry d on by them: yer 
there is no Nature withour a Lord, nor does ſhe herſelf ar 
| leaſt reject or diſown a Ruler. For Nature is only that 
Diſpoſition and Order of the Particles of ſenſeleſs Matter, 
which is the Cauſe of theſe Effects, we call natural: Now 
if that Diſpoſition. was introduc'd by Chance, it does nor 
confute and overthrow Providence; and if it was the Work 
of Reaſon and Wiſdom, it confirms ir, Therefore theſe Ex- 
plications may amuſe and delight natural Philoſophers ; bur 


they can not in the leaſt avail Atheiſts. 1 
| 0 
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No Man has * ee e . more in- 
geniouſly explain d, the antient Philoſophers Opinions con- 
cerning Meteors: the Modern, tis — have added a few 
Things to them; but not better. And indeed, as this 2 
| ſent Age does, ſo many ſucceeding Ages likewiſe will, ſeem 
to diſpute face to face with Lucretius, concerning Meteors. 
And Nis is whar Vitruvius ſaid long before me. 

What he teaches of Earthquakes, and of the Sea is fo ra- 
tional, that the Things themſelves approve and confirm his 
Doctrine: only there are ſome Earthquakes that ſeem to 
ſurpaſs the Strength of the Cauſes he aſſigns them. 

Etna is a noble Subject, but difficult: and in this the 
Poet flags a little. But then he reaſons of the Increaſe of 
the Nile, of the Averni, and of the wonderful Fountains, 
as if Truth itſelf were ſpeaking : Bug it may be obſerv'd 
that he does not give full Satisfaction concerning the fabu- 
lous Spring of Jupiter Ammon: ſor Lucretius always ex- 
plains Nature better than Fables. 5 
He would have written more at large of the Loadſtone, 
and have left us many Things that we ſhould read with 
Pleaſure, if the wonderful Power of that Stone had been 
known in his Days. The Explication he gives of Plagues 
and Diſeaſes is pertinent and uſeful: And laſtly he interprets 
Thucydides in ſuch a manner, that he expreſſes the Energy, 
and ſurpaſſes the Majeſty, of that Hiſtorian: Nor is the 
Narration of Thucydides ſo clear, or ſet off with ſo much 
Brightneſs of Wir. | 


The Exp of the Sixth Book, 


Alphabetical CA TALOGUE of 
the Names of the Authours, 
as well Antient as Modern, 
cited in the Nor Es on Lu- 


cretius. 


A 
AB BI Tfiac A- 
barbenel. 

Abraham Aben Ez- 

„ Aven-Heſre. 

Achilles Tatius. 

Acron. 

Mr. Addiſon. 

Adrianus Romanus. 
lian. 

# ſchines. 

Aſchylus. 

Agricola. 

Alaricus. 

Albategnius, or rather Albatta- 
nius Aracenfis : call'd likewiſe 
Mahumetes Tineu ; or Mahu- 
metes Aracenſis. 

Albertus Magnus. 

Albumazar, call'd alſo Abu-Aſſar, 
and Japhar. 

The Alchoran. 

Alexander ab Alexandro, 

Alvares Ferrandus. 

St. Ambroſe. ; 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 
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Anacreon. 
Anaſtaſius Sinaita. 
Antinous. 
Antipater. 
Apollonius Rhodius. 


| Appianus Alexandrinus. 


Apuleius. 
Aquinas. 
Aratus Solenſis. 
Ariſtotle. 
Ariſtophanes. 
Arnoblius. 
Aſclepiadius. 
Athenæus. 
Aventinus. 
Auſonius. 

St. Auſtin, 
Autolychus Prytanæus. 
Autumnus. 


B 
Bacon, Lord Verulam. 
Barocius. | 
Barthius. 


Bartholinus. 


Baſſus. 
Beda. 
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Beda. 
Bellonius. 
St. Bernard. 
Beroaldus. 
Holy Bible. 
Sir Richard 
Blancanus. 


Bonincontrius. 
Alphonſus Borellus. 
Hieronymus Boſhus. 

Boulduc, 

Boyle. 

Brebœm uf. 

Brixianus. | 

Sir Thomas Brown. 

Jordano Bruno. 

Budæus. 

Dr. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


Cabeus. 

Julius Cæſar. 
Cæſarius. 

Caliſthus. 
Callimachus. 
Campanella. 
Canaparius. 

Julius Capitolinus. 
Cardanus. : 
Carteſius, or Des Cartes. 
Caſaubonus. . 
Caſſarion. 

Julius Caſſerius. 
Caſſiodorus. 

Catullus. 

Guido Cauliacus. 
Cedrenus. : 
Celſus. 

Cenſorinus. 

Cerdanus. 

Du Choul. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum. 
St. Chryſoſthom. 
Cicero. 

Cidenus. 

Claudian. 

Chriſtoph. Clavius. 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Cleomedes. 

Cluverius. : 
Ccelius Calcagninus. 
Calius Rhodoginus, 
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Columella. 

The Commentatour on 
Beig's Tables. 

Copernicus, 

Cordus. 

Corippus. 

Cornutus. 

Cowley. 

Creech. 

Crinitus. * 

Jacobus Crutæus. 

Quintus Curtius. 

Cuſanus. 
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Cyrillus Hieroſolymitanus. 
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Dalecampus. 

Sir William D' Avenant. 
Delrius. £ 
Demoſthenes. 

Dempſter. | a 
Dictys Cretenſis. 5 
Diodorus Siculus. 
Diogenes Laertius. 
Diogenes Apolloniot a4. 
Dion Prufieus. 

Dionyſius A fer. 


Dionyfius Alexandrinus, 


Donatus. 
Dracontius. 
Dryden. 


Sextus Empiricus. 
Ennius. 
Epicharmus. 
Epicurus, 
Eratoſthenes, 
Fuclid. | 
Eunapius. 
Euripides. 
Euſebius. 
Eutropius. 


Faber. 

Fairfax. 

Fayus. 

Fernelius. 

Ferrarius, 

Sextus Pompeius Feſtus, 
Valerius Flaccus, 
Lucius Florus. 
Fracaſtorius, 
Fromond us. 
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Gafarellus, 
Dr. Gale. 
Galen 


Galileo. 

Garzone. 

Gaſſendus. 

A. Gellius, 

Geminus, 
Germanicus. 
Gifanius. 

Gulielmus Gilbertus. 


Giraldus. - 


Glanville. 

Gliſſonius. 

Golius. 

Golizius: _ - 

Gorgias Leontinus, 

Gor us. 

Gratius. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus. 
Gregorius Nyſſenus. 
Grotius. 

Gronovius. 

Janus Gruterus. 

Otto de Guerrick. | 
Melchior Guilandinus. 
Gulielmus, Tyrenſis Pontiſex. 
Gutherius. 

Guyotus, 
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Hadrianus Cardinalis. 
Heinſius. 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus. 
f Herodotus. 
Hefiod. 
Heſychius. 
Hevelius. 
Hierocles. 
Hilarius. 
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Haber. 
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Horace. 
Hortenſius. 
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C. Julius Hyginus- 


Jamblicus. 
St. Jerome. 
Joſephus, 


Tfidorus, 

Iſocrates. 

Ittigius. 

Julian the Apoſtate, 
Junius. 

Juſt in. 

Juvenal. 
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Kepler. 


Kircher. 


Lactantius. 
Lambinus. 
Lamprid ius. 
Lans rgius. 
Langius, 


Longomontanus. 


| Georgius Longus. 


Lucan. 
Lucian, 
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Macrobius. 
Maginus. 
Hieron. Magius. 
Joannes Magnus. 
Olaus Magnus. 
Maldonet. 
Mamertus, 
Manilius. 
Manutius. 
Picus Mirandola, 
Marcellinus. 
Martial. 
Maurolychus. 
Mauſſacus. 
Maximus. 
Pompon. Mela. 
Menagius. 
Menander. 
Mercator. 
Hieron, Mercurialis. 
Milton. 
Minutius Felix. 
Nicolaus Mulerius- 
Muretus. 
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Naburianus. 
Nardius. 

Natalis Comes. 
Nemeſianus. 
Nicianus. 

Niger. 

Nigidius — 
Nonius. 
Nonnus. 


Oldham. 


Oppian, 

—— 

Oroſius. 

Orpheus. 

O vid. 
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Pancirollus. 
Panvinius. 

Pareus. 

Paſſeratius. | 
Velleius Paterculus, | 
F. Paulinus. _n 
Paulus nn Stat; | 
Paulus Venetus. 
Pauſanias. 

Perſius. 

Petavius. 

Petitus. ; 
Perronius Arbiter, 
3 Pere __ 
Philippus omaf 
5 Watt 
3 
Philoponus. 
Ss. 

Pincierus. 

Pindar. 

Pineda. 

Pignorius. 

Pireskius. 

Plato. 

Þ lautus. 

Pliny. 

Pliny the Younger, - 
Plotinus. 

Plutarch. 

Julius Pollux. 
Polybius. 

Alexander Polyhiſtor, 
Pompeius Lernæus. 
Pontanus. 
Porphyrius. 

Baptiſta Porta. 


Salmaſius. 


Scheſſerus. 
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Poſſidonius. 


Propertius. 


Proſper Alpinus. 
Prudentius. 
Ptolemæus. 
Puteanus. 
Pythagoras. 


| Quereetanu, © 


Ricciolus. 


Dr. Ridley. 


| Mr, Rowe. 


Sir George Sand ys. 
3 
Fortunatus Scacchus, 
Julius Cæſar 
Joſeph 


Scheinerus. 


Schickardus. 
Schioppius. 
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Shakeſpear. 

Sir Edvard Sherburne, 
Si onius. 

Silius Italicus. 
Sipontinus. 

Solinus. 

Sophocles. 

Sozomen. 

Spartianus, 


Tcatiger, 
Mr fy © + 


ikophanes 
scholiaſt on Evripu _ 


1 Homer. 
25 Sophocles. 
T ucydides. 


Prolegom. in Bibl. Polyglott. 


Antonius Maria de Rheiths 


Apoll. Argonaut. 


Dr. 
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Alphabetical INDEX 


Of the Principal Matters con- 
tain'd in the JEX T of, and 
Nor Es upon, LucRETIAus. 


” | 
GEESE CCTDENTS 
2 8 proper and com- 
8 A mon. Pag. 40 
812 3 Ace; a; to 
I 2 the Eyes. 73 
88588900 Acheron, one of 
the Rivers of Hell. 301 
Acheruſia Temple. 18 
Achilles. The Fierceneſs of his, 
| Temper, allay d by Muſick. 142 
In jurious to the Memory of his 
dead Friend Patroclus. 816 
Acorns, The chief Food of the 


firſt Men. «4 

ARioh, All Things either act, 
or are actcd on. 40 ID 

Adam. The Authour of all Arts 
and Sciences. 318. The firſt 
Impoſer of Names. 356. Firſt 
invented Letters. 300. 

Adonis. Feſtivals inſtituted in 
Honour of him. 547 

Adraſtus. 750 

Adytum of the Temple of A- 
pollo. 440 | 

A#gax. The Name of ſeveral 


owns. 681 


Agigan. 00 


FA goceros. Pag. $00 

Mgypr. 737 . 

A'gyptians ſubject to the Lepro- 
ne. 736 

Folipilæ. 668. 

Folus. 680, 681. Why feign'd to 
keep the Winds impriſon'd in 
a vaſt Cave. 688 

X ther. 476 

Ethiopia. 695. That in that 
Countrey there are two Win- 
ters every Year, and as many 
Summers. 693. 

Etna. Deſcription of it. 61. Why 
it throws out Fire, 68; & ſeqq. 

Agamemnon. 13 | 

Agifipolis, King of the Lacede- 
monians. 263 | | 

Agriculture. Firſt Invention of 
it. 382. Its Dignity, Uſeful- 
neſs, &c. 383 

Air. Not the Principle of Natu- 
ral Things. 36. Is a Conti- 
nuum. 107, Motus nexus in the 
Air. ibid. Waſtes and 1s re- 
new'd. 458. Sea of Air. ibid. 
Cauſe of Diſeaſes. 735. And 
of the different Colours and 
Complexions of Men, 17 85 

ir 
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Air of one Countrey different 


from that of another. P. 236. 
Air of Florence prejudicial to 
the Brain. 738. Effects of the 

Air of ſeveral Countreys. ibid. 

Whether the Air be ſole Cauſe 
of Plagues, 242. & ſeqq, Two 
Tho times lighter than 

Gold. 38. 


Alexander the Great wept when 
a he was told there were many 


Worlds. 174. Compell'd the 
Prieſts of Jupiter Ammon to 
acknowledge him for the Son 
of their God. 715. Was like to 
have been worſhip'd as a God 
at Athens. Lucky Omen at his 
Birth. 640 . 
Alpheus and Arethuſa. 718 
Amaryllis. Etymology of that 
Name. 3833 | 
Ambition. Vanity of it. 99. 
© Whence it proceeds. 101 _ 
Ammon, Wonderful Spring in 
the Grove of Ammon. 713 
Cham, the Son of Noah, wor- 
ſhip'd under that Name. 715. 
Jupiter Ammon. 714 
Anadema. An Ornament worn 
antiently on the Head. 404 
Anaxagoras. 67. His Doctrine 
of Homœomery explain'd. 
ibid. and confuted. 68. & ſeqq. 
Thrown into Priſon for diſpu- 
ting of celeſtial Meteors, 610. 
His Opinion of falling Stars. 
112. Of the fix'd and erratick 
Stars. 479.Of theMagnitude of 
the Sun. 490. Of Thunder. 613, 
617. Affirm'd Snow to be 
black. 767. His Opinion of 
Wind. 688. Of the overflow- 
ing of the Nile. 695 
Anaxarchus. How he drew Tears 
from Alexander the Grear, 174 
Anaximander. His Opinion of 
the Gods. 11. Of the World. 
437. Of the Sun's Magnitude. 
490. Of Thunder, 616. Of 
Wind, 668. Of Lightning. 625 
Anaximenes Mileſius held Air to 
be the Principle of all Things. 
$6. Held an infinite Number 
of Worlds. 174. His Opinion 
of Thunder, 616. Of Light- 
ning. 625, Of Clouds, 669. 


Of Earthquakes. Pag. 6 
Ancus opens ag * 2 
Androgynus. 338 


on the 1 Book. 89 

mw on the 2d, Book. 183 
Animad-# on the 30 Book. 283 
verſion Jon the àth Book; 415 


on the 5th Book. 
; on the 6th Book. 322 
Animadverfion of Joannes Nar- 
dius, concerning the Funerals 
of the Athenians, 789. 
Animals. That they can not be 
born daily, unleſs they be re- 
, new'd by certain Seeds. 25. 
Cauſe of their Growth and 
Decay. 179. Firſt produc'd 
from the Earth. 330. & ſeqq. 
Owe their Nouriſhment and 
Growth to the four Elements. 
65, Why Animals are in per- 
petual Want of Food. 380 
Annihilation. That Nothing can 
be annihilated, 23. & ſeqq, 
Antæus. 433 
Anticthones. Inhabitants of the 
Moon. 314 
Antipexiſtafis. 712 a 
Antipodes, deny'd by St. Au- 
ſin, Lactantius, and others. 8 3. 
Fooliſh Objections of ſome of 
— 4 againſt the Anti- 
es. 86 
Antiſthenes. His Anſwer to one 
that 80880 Money of him for 
the Goddeſs Cybele. 143 


"Aptois 250. 811. 


Aphrodite, Why Venus was ſo 

a ei 
pollo, why call'd Pythius. 439. 

Apollonius Tyanæus — ex. 
pound the Notes of Birds. «558 

Arabia Fxlix. 4. | 

Arbutus. A Tree ſo call'd, and 
the Fruit it bears. 544. 

Arcefilas derides a fooliſh Opi- 
nion of the Stoicks. 31. His 
Sophiſm, That Nothing can be 
known, confuted. 343. & ſeqq. 

Archelaus held an infinite Num- 
ber of Worlds, 175. His Opi- 
nion of the Magnitude of the 
Sun. 499. 

"ApS amor yoga 796. 

Arethuſa ; ſee Alpheus. 


Argament 
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Of the 2d Hook 93 
8 e! Book. 193 
e 4th Book. 293 
9710 220. book 71 
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Ariſtarehus. His Opini ofthe 
Sun's N ap 72 
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of che Publick, aid why. 903, 
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Ty or166 Different Significations 

rhe Word. robe 

Arts Liberal and Illiberal. 318. 
That all Arts . pM a late 
Trivention. 482, 4 

x ede dy Muflck, 

ed itious Multitudes to Tem- 
oy and Reaſon. 142 

Aſteriſms. See Signs. 

Aſtrology and Aſtronomy, Dif- 
ference between them. 517. 
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Original and Progreſs of Aſtro- 
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St. po In. His Lari of Time. 
2. 1d Spirits to be 

real. rr e che Afri- 


Babe new born, * moſt help- 
leſs of all Lnimadls. 454 
Babylon, 354 
Labtec zud Chaldean⸗ very 
skilful in Aſtronomy. 316 
EMS 143, 427 
acchus. His Birth, and why ſo 
call d. 148. Why call'd Iac- 
is 408. Why the God of 
25, Conquer'd the 
rin did. Why ald Evius 
Evan, 326. Erected the Tem- 


ple of Jupiter Ammon. 714 
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A A narlike Engine us'd 


0 Antients. Bag: 635 
Ba — 2 and Balnea. 710 


| We Cauſes af it in the 
uman Kind. 414. & ſegq. Why 
omg Women are harren to 
Sa Men, — fruitful ta o- 
s and an E. | 1 
danger — | — 


oung knay. their Dams, and 


the Damg, their. Youpg. 125. | B 
Book. Why Ar Liber by. che 


Thar Beaſts dream. 391. nya 


3.2 
Beauty. King choſen for the 
Beauty of their Perſon. 361. 
That Nature herſelf has 
ON Beauty with Royalty. 


tes. Why ſaid to have 
20 the Monſter Chimzra. 
Belſus, His Parricide how. Aide 
ver d. 646 
* —— 3 _ his 
mory kneſs. 7 
Benevolence, . ſtrong. Motive to 
Action, 44 
Beroſus. A yy Aſtronomer. 


16. hays, marr into — 25 
Why the {yn ne 7 | 


__ a Statue with a. golden | 
gue. 522. 
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Antients. 801 | 
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Languages. 338. 
gan, 331. Why wot <4 


wim, 704, That ſome Birds | 


are taught to . articulate, 
. 357. De pus 
Birds in Egypt. 202. 

Blood. Reaſon, of the Precept 


that forbade mm it. 201 | 


Boar. The Arcadian Boar: P.429. 
Body and Void ſubſiſt of them 
| themſelves. 46. 


Body. *Tis. the Nature of 


Body to reſiſt. 10. Definition 
of it. 30. Body and Void, 
| two. Principles of all 
Things. Nothing exiſts 
beſides y.and Void. 39, 40. 
Bodicsdivided a into fimple and 

und. 4. No Bodies na- 
upwards. 111. 


* 


Latines. 384. 
Borax. 732. 
Box. Fhe Shade of that Tres 
cauſes the Head-ach. 
Braſs, more efkeem'd at het than 
any other Metal. 366. 
Brides. Us d of old to dreſa them · 
ſelves in Yellow. 304. 


Their Ori — 
Kind of _ — 2 


fin 8 That all 
| — ng — ——— Sounds. ac- 
to their different Paſ- 


fions — Grief, Fear, &c. 254, 
257. t ſome af them ars 

ſenfible of. the Mutations — 
the Air, and Change of Wea» 


| Bull, "The © Cretan Bull. 429- 


Buſyris, the Egyptian Tyrant, 
His great Strength and: Death. 


* 
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n The Nymph ſo call, 
_ Boalcs, containing mo 
of Divination, as practis Y 
the Thuſcans. 651 


ir | Claudius 8 27. 

C. Julius Cæſar d the Ro- 
man Year to the Courſe of the 

Sun, which we yet retain, 323. 
That no Omen could deter 

| him from any Enterprise. 64: 
Dur 72, Invocation of her. 
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Callirrhoe, a Fountain at Athens. 
M les 366 
. Camillus. 
Cancer. The herben ſo 
call'd. 301, 3510 N : 
Candle. That the Flame of it 
is not always the ſame Flame. 
12. That the Stench of the 
uff of Candles makes ſome 
Perſons ſwoon. 709. And cau- 
ſes Abortion in Women. ibid. 
Capricornus. The Conſtellation 
© call'd. 300, 30 
Capularis cuſtos. 796 
Carbafina Volumina. 394 
Cartefius, See Des Cartes. 


Carthage. 258 . 
booms af Tiytemneſtra. 43 
Cato. 205 ; 

Cats. Why they ſee in the Dark. 


dee 

Cea. An Iſland in the ZXgean 
Sea. 404 : 

Cecrops, firſt King of Athens, 


745 th 
Centaurs. 371. That there never 
were any ſuch Monſters, 338 
Centaury. Whence ſo call'd, and 
why bitter to the Taſte, 127 
Centre. That there is none in the 

Univerſe. 85. & ſeqq. 
Ceramicus, the burying Place at 
Athens. 803 h 

Ceraunia Gemma. 662 

Cerberus. 275, 372 

Ceres. The Goddeſs of Corn. 
147, 427. Always painted with 

ſwelling Breaſts. 408. 

Ceres and Liber. Why call'd 
the Lights of the World, 427 

Chabrias. 790 3 

Chaldeans: Knowing in Aſtro- 
nomy. 316. Held the World 
to beeternal. 437 

Chaos. 6. Firſt of the Gods. ibid. 
The Place and Receptacle of 
univerſal Matter, 77 | 

Chance. That all Things were 
made by Chance. 81. Why 
held by the Epicureans to be 
the chief Diſpoſer and Gover- 
nour of all Things. 176. That | 
all the Ills, to which Mortali- | 
ty is Subject, happen from 
Chance, or are the Effects of 
Nature, 607 | 


Change. How made. P. 234. That 
— is liable to Changy is 
mortal. 462 


Charcoal, That the Smell of it 
is dangerous to the Brain. 711. 
Remedy againſt it. ibid. ' 

Chariots, Firſt Invention of 
them. 377. Chariots drawn 
by ſix Horſes, when firſt us d. 

78. Chariot drawn by fix 
Horſes, decreed by the Senate 
of Rome as a triumphal Ho- 
nour to Auguſtus Ceſar, 379 

Arm'd Chariot. 240 1 

Charta plumbea. 392 1 5 

Charybdis. 59, 60 

Children, undutiful to Parents, 
unworthy to be Parents 
themſelves. 142. That they 
3 their = rg 
and why. 410. | 
ſometimes reſemble the Pocker 
more than the Mother; 
ſometimes on the contrary: 411. 
& ſeqq. Why they are ſome- 
times like their more remote 
Anceſtours. ibid. 

Chimera. A fabulous Monſter 
that vomits Fire. 151, 341. 
That there never was any fuck 
Monſter. 339 

Chiron. Firſt diſcover'd the Vir- 
tue of the Herb, call'd Cen- 
taury. 127. Why he choſe to 
die, when he might have been 
immortal. 257 


K 

ryfippus. 205 

Chrofial. Why, when broken in- 
to ſmall Pieces, it loſes its 
Tranſparency, 157 

Cicero, His ſaying of Philoſo- 
phers. 11. Of Time. 42. Refu- 

| red. 152, Held the Heavens to 
be incorruptible. 443. And the 
Sun to be immenſe. 490 

Cimon of Athens redeem'd the 
dead Body of his Father, at 
the Price of his own Liberty. 
790, Brought to Athens the 

Bones of Theſeus. 791. 

Clearchus. 203. 

Cleombrotus. ibid. | 

Cleomedes, His Opinion of the 
Magnitude of the Sun. 490 

Clidemus. His Opinion of Light- 
ning. 624 Cloaths. 
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Cloaths. Firſt Uſe of them. P. 58 f 

Clodius and Catiline. 7 

Clouds. How generated. 669. 
& ſeqq. Why they ſeem to riſe 
from the 'Tops of high Moun- 
tains, ibid. 

Cocks, Why they crow at three 
ſeveral and conſtant Times of 
the Night. 368. Times of the 
natural Day diſtinguiſh'd an- 
tiently by the ſeveral Crowings 
of the Cock. 369 

Cocytus. 301 | 

Ccolus, The Father of all Things. 
452 | 

Coition. That Females are no 
leſs ſenſible of the Joys of it 
than Males. 410 : 

Cold is a Body. 30. Penetrates 
to the very Bones. 34. Why the 
Feet are cold in pernicious 
Diſeaſes. 763 | 

Colour. That all Colour is lia- 
ble ro Change. 153. What it 
is. 155. & ſeqq. No Colour 
in the Dark. 156. Several Opi- 
nions concerning the Cauſe of 

Colour. ibid. Divided into 
two Sorts. 153, Is not inhe- 
rent in Bodies. 159. Can not 
be touch'd. 321 

What Colour the Latines call'd 

luteus. 304. Rufus. 30s. Fer- 
ruginus, ibid. Thalaflinus. 404 

Commonwealth. When firſt in- 

ſtituted. 56 

Conception. Cauſes of it in re- 
gard to the Difference of Sex, 


41 

Cas funds and Events of Things 
what they are. 40 

Conon. His Sepulchre. 803 

Conſcience. Terrours of a guilty 
Conſcience. 275, 276 

Conſidius. 327 

Conſtantine the Great, miracu- 
louſly cur'd of a Leprofie. 737 

Contagion, the chief Cauſe of a 
Plague. 776. & ſeqq. That a 
contagious Diſeaſe may be 
caught three ſeveral Ways. 745 

Content, The greateſt Riches, 


| 


l 


564 

Convulſion. Cauſes of it. 754. 
Deſcrib'd. 762 

Corn, The Uſe of it, and when 


| firſt ſow'd, P. 427. That ſeveral 
Nations know not yet the Uſe 
of Corn and Wine. 428 

Corona muralis. 140 

Coronis. 707 

Corruption, That the Corrup- 
tion of one Thing is the Ge- 
neration of another, & vice 
verſa, 28 

Cough. That Coughs waſte the 
Body. 408 

Cranes. That they foreſee ſtormy 
Weather. 314 

Crateres of Mount tna. 689 

Creation of all Things. 470. & 
ſeqq. 

| Cretea perſona. 325 

Critias, His Opinion of the 
Soul. 418 ; 

Crito. The Friend of Socrates, 


793 

Crows. Why never white, nor 
Swans black, 49, That they 

rognoſticate the Change of 
eather. 339, $60 

Culham (Francis) lay ſenſeleſs 
four Years and five Months. 376 

Cumæ. 705 | 

Cupid, 417 

Cups. Black Cups us'd in Fune- 
rals. 796 | 

Currtle-Fiſh. 185 

Cybele. Why call'd Mother of 
the Gods, and Magna Parens. 
133, Ceremonies obſerv'd in 
the Worſhi 
ſeqq. Her ſeveral Names. 140. 
Why call'd Idæa Mater, and 
Phrygia Mater. 141 

Cyclops. Their Names, and 
whence they had them. 654. 

Their Offices. ibid. 


- 


St. Cyprian. His Opinion that 
the World decays and grows 
| old. 179 ; | 


D 
Damon reclaim'd, by Muſick, de- 
bauch'd Youths to Sobriety. 


142 
Danaides. The Fable of them, 
and Mythology ofit. 273 
Aava ln 795 
Daphne, chang'd into a Laurel. 
618 
Day and Night. What they are, 


and whence they proceed. 4t, 
50 Why 


of her. 139. && 
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- Why they ſucceed each other. 
Pag. zog. Why they lengthen 
and ſhorten. 308. & ſeqq. 

Deafneſs. How People,born Deaf, 
have been taught to ſpeak. 253 

Death defin'd. 99. Fear of it, the 
Root of many Evils. 203. A- 
gainſt the Fear of it. 257. & 
1eqq. Why Homer gives it the 
Epithet wopqupe©-. 201 

De Why Nha ful. 219, Loſe 
their Horns yearly. 238. Their 
Breath kills Serpents. 708 

Deianira. 433 , 

Deity. Epicurean Notion of the 

Deity. 8. & ſeqq. That the 

Deity is ſelf exiſtent. 20. Image 

of the Deity. 146. That it is 

the Nature of the Gods to have 
nothing to do. 8, 436. That 
the Gods are of a moſt tenu- 
ious Subſtance. 445, That the 

World was not created by 

them. 447. 

Demades condemn'd to Death a 
Perſon who fold Neceſſaries for 
Funerals. 796. 

Demarchus, Office of the De- 
marchus at Athens. 791 

Demetrius. His Funeral. 8 10 

Democles. 18 | 

Democritus, His Prayer, 9. Stu- 

dies Aſtronomy and Geome- 


try. 224. Why ſurnam'd Ge- 
lafinus. 223. Advis'd that 
dead Bodies ſhould be em- 


balm'd in Honey. 262. His 
Death. 279. Made himſelf 
blind by ſtaring on a brazen 
Buckler, 328, His Opinion 
concerning the Soul. 17. Call'd | 
Atomes Font Magnitudes. 45. 
His Opinion concerning the 
Principles of all Things. 33. 
His Opinion of Colour. 156. 
Of the Plurality of Worlds. 
174. Firſt Authour of the Epi- 
curean Philoſophy. 197. His 
Opinion concerning the Seat 
of the Mind. 211. Of Thun- 
der. 613. Of Lightning. 620. 
Of Earthquakes. 677. 679. 
Of the Overflowing of the 
Nile. 653. 

Denſe and Rare defin'd. 30 


Des Cartes. His Opinion of Moti- 


| 


on in a Plenum confuted.P 37. 
His Opinion of Freedom of 
Will. 119, Of-Thunder. 619. 
Of Wind. 668. Held that the 


Load ſtone does not attract the 
Iron. 719 


Deſcription of 
Of a Flood. 
Of a Torrent. ibid. 

Of a Storm of Wind. 29 

Of the Rarefaction and Con- 
denſation of the Elements. 54 

Of a Wood ſet on Fire. 70 

Of a Flock of Sheep on a di- 
ſtant Hill. 123 

Of Armies engag'd in a Plain. 
123 & 124 

Of a Cow bemoaning the Loſs 
of her Calf. 125 | 

Of a Wreck at Sea. 136 

Of Neptune. 146 | 

Of the Goddeſs Cybele and the 
Ceremonies obſerv'd in the 
Worſhip of her. 138. & ſeqq. 

Of the Golden Age. 181 

Of Hell. 200 

Of a Self-Murderer. 204 

Of a Perſon falling in a Swoon. 
211, 212 

Ot Dido, when ſhe had ſt abb'd 
herſelf, 213 

Of a Perſon in a Fit of Le- 
thargy. 229 

Of a drunken Man. 230 

Of _ fallen into an Epilepſie. 
ibid. 

Of a Snake that has newly caſt 
his Slough. 238 

Of an armed Chariot. 241 

Of the Terrours of a guilty 
Mind, 276 

OF the four Rivers of Hell. 


302 

Of a Battel in the Air. 310 

Of the Light of the Sun or 
Moon, ſtriking on a Mir- 
rour or Water. 31s 

Of Shadow. 332 

Of the Sun riting out of the 
Sea. 339 

Of a Hound in 
Deer. 366 

Of Sleep. 384 

Of Dreams. 390 

Of Morpheus. 393 

Of Icelos and Phantafus, ibid. 

| Or 


the Spring. 3, 22. 
20 | 


purſuit of a 
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Of Cupid. Pag. 417 
Of Ales. 432 ES 
Of the Zones. 452 
Of a Blight. 453 
Of a new-born Babe, 454 
Of a Storm. 459 
Of Fare. 461 
Of the River Po. 468 
Of the Sea dividing to make a 
Paſſage for the Iſraelites. 470 
Of the Creation. 474 
OF the four Seaſons of the 
Year, compar'd to the four 
Stages of Man's Life. 324 
Of Venus. 3 
OF the four Seaſons of the 
Year. $25 
Of the Creation of Beaſts. 533 
Of Scylla. 540 
Of Metals in the Bowels of the 
Earth. 373. 
Of the Laurel. 618 
Of the Transformation of 
Daphne. ibid. 
Of Clouds. 62 
Of a Storm ar Lea. 632 
Of the Cyclops forging Thun- 
der. 654 
Of a Rainbow. 674 
Of Ætna ejecting Flame. 637 
Of the Lake Avernus. 704 
Of the Mountain Veſuvius. so; 
Of a Plague. 742, 746 
Of the Plague of Athens. 744. 


& ſeqq. 
OF Lime, when cold Water is 
thrown on it, 757 

Diadem. Antient Mark of Roy- 
alty, deſcrib'd. 565 

Diagoras. Why he reſoly'd to be 
an Atheiſt. 654 

Diamond. The hardeſt of all 
Stones. 130 

Diana. 15 

Dicæarchus. His Opinion of the 
Soul, 218 

Diminution of Things , how 
caus'd, 31, 103. 

Diogenes. His Neglect of the 
Rites of Sepulture. 261. His 
Opinion of the Stars. 480. Of 
Thunder. 613 ; ; 

Diogenes Apolloniates. His Opi- 
nion of Void. 37. held an in- 
finite Number of Worlds. 174 

Diomedes, His Horſes fed with 


Man's Fleſh. Pag. 430 
Diphtheræ. 594 97 8 
Diſeaſes. How diſtinguiſh'd ac- 

cording to Phyſicians. 734. 

Why certain Diteaſes are pecu- 

liar to certain Countreys. ibid. 

Infectious Diſeaſes, how caught. 

746. Why in pernicious Diſ- 

eaſes the Bodies of ſome are 

barely warm, and the extream 

Parts even cold. 754. That 

Sounds and Noiſes in the Ears 

are deadly Symptoms in acute 

Diſeaſes. 761. Cauſe of Cold- 

neſs of the Feet in malignant 

Diſeaſes. 763, That contagi- 

ous Diſeaſes rage with greateſt 

Violence at their firſt Break- 

ing out, 7% 

Diffolution. That every Thing 
is more eaſily diſſolv'd than 
join'd. 48 

Diſtance of an Object, how 


known. 320 


Diviſibility, a Property of Quan» | 


tity. 4 

Dodona's Grove. 716 

Dogs. Why they feel the firſt 
Attacks of a peſtilential Dit- 
eaſe. 771. 

Tiger- Dog. 248 

Dolia curta. 394 N 

Dreams. Why we ſeem to ſee in 
our Dreams the Sun, Rivers, 
&c. and to hear, to ſpeak, &c. 
341. Not caus'd by Images, 
as the Epicureans believ'd. 370. 
Why ſome Dreams are more 
frighrful than others. 389. 
Cauſe of Dreams. ibid. and 390. 
Several ſorts of Dreams, ibid. 
How frightful Dreams are 
caus'd, 391 

Drinking. To drink much held 
honourable by the Parthians. 
539 


| E 
Earth. That it confiſts of ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Seeds. 137. Thar 


it is of a female Nature. 169. 
That it grows old and decays ; 
and why it does fo. 189, Why 
call'd by the Antients Magna 
Parens, and Mater Deorum, 
138. Suſpended in the Air, 
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and borne up by it. Pag. 139- 
Waſtes and is renew'd.455. Why 
it hangs without Motion in the 
Air. 487. That the greateſt 
Part of it is uſeleſs to Man. 
431. Why it no longer pro- 
duces Animals, as at the Be- 
ginning. 3386. 

Earthquake. The ſeveral ſorts of 
them. 667. Cauſes of them. 
ibid. & ſeqq- That the ſame 
Matter compoſes Wind, Thun- 
der, Lightning, and Earth- 

 quakes. 631 

Echodeſcrib'd. 355. How form'd. 
ibid. Why the ſame Sound is 
ſeveral times reflected. 336. 
Why ve perceive not the 
Sound, if we ſtand near the re- 
flecting Body. ibid. Why we 
hear only the later part of the 
Sound. 357 

Ert. 667. 

Eclipſes. How caus d. 327. & ſeqq. 
Fooliſh Opinion of the An- 
tients concerning Eclipſes of 
the Moon. 328 
eria. 665. 

Elements. No one Element the 

Principle of all Things. 32. & 

ſeqq. How call'd by Empedo- 

cles. 38. Of their Rarefaction 
and Condenſation. 64. call'd 
the four Limbs of the World. 

4535. That they are produc'd 

and die. 456. Always at 

Strife with one another. 466, 


467 

Elephant. Many of them in In- 
dia. 135. Caſtled Elephants. 
378. Why call'd Luca Bos. 
57%, Breath of them draws 


Se out of their lurkin 
Holes, 708. 5 
Embroidery. Firſt Invention of 


It. 304 

Empedocles. His Opinion of the 
Soul, 17 & 18. Concerning the 
Principles of all Things. «8. 
Writ a Poem of the Nature of 
Things. 61. His Doctrine con- 
cerning the firſt Principles con- | 
futed. 62, & ſeqq. at he 


and Epicurus held in effect the 
iame Doctrine as to the Prin- 
ciples of all Things. 64. Hin- 


ders by Muſick a young Man 
from murdering his Father. 
P. 142. Threw himſelf into the 
Flames of Mount tna, and why 
he did fo. 305. Held the Tranſ- 
migration of Souls, 243, His 
Opinion of Colour. 15s, Af- 
firm'd that there is but one 
World. 175. His Opinion con- 
cerning the Sear of the Mind. 
211, His Opinion of Images. 
407, Of the World. 437. Of 


the Stars. 479. Of the agni- 
tude of the Sun. 490. Of Thun- 
: der. 61 
Epupumopopyoige 303 
Empuſa. 818 


Enceladus. 60 

Encniſma, 815 

Ex- UTOISEACU ibid. 

Ex rd. ibid, 

Ennius. 18. His Opinion, of the 
Soul. ibid. Was a Pythago- 
rean. ibid. His Dream. 19 

Enoch. His Books of Aſtrono- 
my: $19. | 

Epicharmus. His Saying of the 
Mind. 223 | 

Epicurus. Prais'd. 13, 197, 425. 
Endeavour'd to overthrow all 
Religion. 18. No Atheiſt. 9. 
His Opinion concerning the 
Soul. 17. Hated the Mathe- 
maticks. 44. His Definition 
of an Atome. 47. His Opi- 
nion concerning Plants. 33. 
Concerning the Cauſe of Ice. 
129, Held a Plarality of 
Worlds. 174. Fill'd his Wri- 
rings with Oaths and Adjura- 
tions. 177. His Opinion of 
Images. 309. Whence pro- 
ceeded his Erronr as to the 
Cauſe of Sight. 316. His De- 
finition of the Judgment of the 
Mind. 343. His Opinion, that 
the Limbs of the Body were 
not made for proper Utes, con- 
futed. 379. Concerning the 
Creation of the World. 449, 

Of Chance and Nature. 


470. 
607, Of Thunder. 613. Of 
Rain. 672. s 


Erie ym. 792. 

Epidemical Diſeaſes. 734. 
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"ETvs vue Pag. 813. 

Equi jugales & funales. 378 

Equinox. How caus'd. 309 

Equinoctial Cirele. ibid. 

Eratoſthenes. His Opinion of the 
Sun's Magnitude. 490 

Ericius, King of Denmark, en- 
rag'd by Mulick, 142 

Ericthonius. 377 

Eryfipelas. 686 

Eryx. 433 


Eternity. Two ſorts of it. 466. 


Definition of it. ibid. 

Eteſian Winds. 326, 692 

Evagoras. His Funeral. $10 

Events. What they are. 40 

Euripides. 803, 814. 

Euryſtheus. 429 ; 

Exiſtence, That Self-Exiſtence 
neceſſarily infers Omnipotence. 
12. Whatever is Self-Exi- 
ſtent can have no Bounds ſet to 
its — 20 

Eyes. Cauſe of Hollow Eyes. 767. 

' Cuſtom of the Antients to 
cloſe the Eyes of their depart- 
ed Friends. 793. 

Extream. That the Extream of 
every Thing may be ſeen, and 
conſequently that there muſt 
be ſomething beyond it. 75 


F 

Faber, His Preface to the third 
Book of Lucretius. 189 

Fxcula & Inula. Two Sances 
us'd by the Romans. 129 

Faſciola candida. What it was 
and that Pompey was ſuſpecte 
of Treaſon for wearing it. 565 

Fate, Definition of it 120. Opi- 
nion of the Antients concern- 
ing it. 461 

Fauns. Rural Gods ſo call'd, 
and why. 357. 


Faunus. 66 
Weſt Wind, why 


Favonius, t 
ſo call'd. 5 : 

Fear. The Effects of it. 205, 751. 
Whether it promotes and pro- 
pagates a Plague. 750. & feqq, 

Figure. What it is. 124 

Fire. That Nature has preſcrib'd 
no Bounds to it. 24. Not the 
Principle of all Things, as He- 


raclitus believ'd. 38. & ſeqq. 


Why Trees will ſometimes 


. take Fire of themſelves. P. 70. 
Does not naturally aſpire. 111. 
That there are ſubterranean 
Fires. 127, 131. That Fire 
2 and is renew'd. 450. 

rigine of it. $60, Several 
Ways of getting it. ibid. 
That it may be got almoſt out 
of every Thing. 361. That 
many Things take Fire by the 
Sw iftneſs of their Motion. 634 

St. Anthonies Fire. The ſeveral 
ſorts of it. 755 


Firm. See Fluidity. 


Fiſh not mute, according to Ari- 
ſtotle. 103 

Fiſtula. The Pipe of the Antients, 

ow made, and of what. 339 

Flood of Deucalion. 469. Cauſe 
of the Flood of Noah. ibid. 

Flora. $26, Feſtivals inſtituted 
in Honour of her. ibid. 

Flower de Luce, why always re- 
preſented at one of the Ends of 
the magnetick Needle. 722 

Fluidity. Why ſome Things are 
fluid, others firm. 130 

Food, from inanimate becomes 
animated. 163. How diſtri- 
buted into all the Parts of the 
Body. 179. That of all Crea- 
tures Man is 1 in digeſt- 
ing it. 364. That what we. 
eat affords no Pleaſure, after 
it is ſwallow'd down. 361. That 
it matters not with what ſort 
of Food we are nouriſh'd. 352. 
How Food allays Hunger. 381. 
That Food, diſtributed thre* 
the Veins, produces the ſame 
Effect as the Air. 337, 339 

Force. Why requifite to diflolve 
every Thing. 23. Why the 
ſame Force can not diſſolve all 
Things. 26 

Form, nition of it according 
to Epicurus. 393 

Fountain. See Springs. Several 
miraculous Fountains and Wa- 
ters. 715 

Fountain of Ammon. 713. Why 
cold in the Day, and hot in 
the Night. 715. 

Fountain of Dodonean Jupiter 
716. Whyitexrtinguithes a light- 
ed Torch, and liches one that 
is extinguiſh'd, 717, 718 

Frogs 


Alphabetical 


Frogs. A Rain of them. Pag. 162. 


Fulgurator. 7 | 

Fulmen, Confiliarium, Auctori- 
tatis, & Status. 657. Pervor- 
ſum. 659. Fulmina poſtularia. 
Monitoria. Peſtifera. Fallacia. 
Deprecanea. Peremptalia. At- 
teſtata. Atterranea. Obruta. 

Kegalia. Perpetua. Finita. Pro- 

rogativa. Privata. 659, Infe- 
ra. Syderea. Generalia. Obli- 
qua. 660. Elicia. 665. Ho- 
pitalia. Auxiliaria. Impreca- 
roria. 666. 

Funeral. Cuſtoms obſerv'd by 
the Athenians in the Sepulture 
of their Dead. 789. & 1eqq. 

Funera Mater. 794 

Funus Tumultuarium. 773 

Furies. Why feign'd to be three, 

and what was meant by them. 


274 

Futurity, That the Dread of 
furure Puniſhments proceeds 
from the Belief of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. 17 


G 
Gallery. Why when we ſtand at 
one End of a very long Galle- 
ry, the Roof of the other End 
ſeems to deſcend, the Floor to 
riſe up, and the Sides to meet 


together. 338 
Galleries of the Antients. See 
Porticus. , 


Gallus, a River of Phrygia. 141 
C. Sulpitius Gallus writ a Trea- 
tiſe of Eclipſes. 523 ; 
_ Games celebrated at Athens in 
Honour of Vulcan. 103. 

Nemexan Games. 429 

Garden, Heſperian Gardens, 
where fituated. 431 

Garlands of Flowers, antiently 
us'd in Merriments and Feaſts, 
265, 404, 386 ; 

Garments. Melitenfian and Cean, 
404. Firſt Garments of Men. 
550, 3881 

Geeſe, nouriſh'd in Rome at the 
publick Expence, and why. 368 

Generation. No one Thing ge- 
nerated, but by the Corrup- 
tion of another. 28. No Ge- 
neration without local Mo- 


1D 
tion. Pag. 33. What Thin 
are eſſentially neceſſary for = 
Generation of others. 537 

Geryon. Why ſaid to have three 
Bodies. 430 

Ghoſts. 299. The Images of 

uls. 17 | 

Giants. The Giants fight with 
the Gods. 433, 442. Whence 
the Fable proceeded. 24. 442. 
That Giant was antiently a 
Name of Honour. ibid. 

Giddineſs. Why caus'd by often 
turning round. 335 

Lr ſeicu. 798. 

Gladiators. 225 | 

Glue, Gluten taurinum. Why 
ſo call'd. 233 | | 

Gold. Firſt Diſcovery of it. 373 

Golden Apples. 430 

Golden Fleece. 394 

Good Men. Why they are o 
preſs'd with Troubles, while 
the Impious ſwell with the 
Glories, and revel in the De- 
lights of Life. 644. & ſeqq. 

Goths and Vandals. Ridiculous 
Cuſtom obſerv'd by them, 
when they heard the Noiſe of 
Thunder. 664 

Graces. 407 


Graffing. The ſeveral Ways of 


it. 383 
Grotta de Sybilla. 705 
Grotto del Cane. 718 
Guyoma. Subject to the Empe- 
rour of the Abyſſines. 699 


H 

Hail. How generated. 676. Why 
of ſeveral Figures. ibid. Why 
more frequent in Summer than 
in Winter. ibid. How defin'd 
by Ariſtotle. ibid. 

Happineſs confiſts in Exemption 
from Fear. 90. None with» 
out Reſt. 98 

Hardneſs, the Cauſe of it. 48 

Hard Bodies. how produc'd. 103 

Harmony. That the Soul is not 
a Harmony of the Body, 206. 
& ſeqq. Different Significa- 
tions of the Word. 209 

Hearing, What it is. 347. How 
caus'd. 349. Why many hear, 


if but one ſpeaks. 354, Why 
We 
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we hear whom we do not ſee. 
Pag. 359 1 

Heat. Is a Body, tho' inviſible. 

Why Heat and Cold at- 

ec the Organs in different 
Manners. 129. Natural Heat, 
the Cauſe of the Growth of all 
Things. 24. That all the Parts 
of the World are ſuſtain'd by 
Heat. 712, 713. Cauſe of the 

Hear of the Earth. ibid. 

Heavens, Not immutable and 
incorruptible. 443. Not the 
Manſions of the Gods. 444. 
Motion of the Heavens, and 
Cauſes of it. 478, 487. & ſeqq. 

Hecla, a Mountain that cjects 
Fire. 131, 686 

Hecuba, Wife of Priam. Her 
Dream. 4 . 

Helena. ibid. 

Helice and Bura, ſwallow'd by 
an Earthquake. 682 

Helicon, 332, 709. 

Heliogabalus, choſen Emperour 
for his Beauty. 363 

Hell. The Gates of Hell. 707 
Hellebore. Madneſs cur'd by the 

Harmony of a Pipe made of it. 

143. Poiſon to Man, but farten- 
ing to Goats and Quails 363. 

"Hutpas arnayn 797 

Heraclides of Pontus command- 
ed to burn the Bodies of the 


Dead. 262. His Opinion of. 
Atomes. 43. Of the Stars. 
174, 480 


Heraclitus. His Opinion con- 
cerning the Soul. 17. Of Time. 
41. Why ſurnam'd Exoleros. 
33. His Opinion, that all 
Things are made of Fire, con- 
Futed. 34. & ſeqq. His Opi- 
nion of the Condenſation of 
Fire. 31. Held an innumera- 
bility of ſucceſſive Worlds. 174. 
His Opinion of the Sun's Mag- 
nitude. 489. Of Lightning. 


622 

Herbs. That Herbs, Trees, &c. 
were firſt brought forth. 330. 
& ſeqq. 

Hercules. Several of his Labours. 
429. & ſeqq. His Pillars. 432. 
Why in his Temple at Gades 
there was an Altar dedicated 


to Penury and Art. pag. 394. 
His Phra Pile ſet - — 
by Lightning. 809 

1 3 1 
the Art of dying the 
Colour. 730 * 5 n 

M. Herennius, kil'd by Thun- 
ns when the Sky was clear. 

3 812 

Heſperides. 430 

Heſperian Gardens. Where fitu- 
ated. 431 | 

Herpes milliaris. A ſort of St. 
Anthonies Fire, why ſo call'd 


725 

Hicker. What it is, and how 
caus'd. 753 

wy 7 9s His Opinion of the 

ul. 12. Of the Magnitude 
of the Sun. 490 

Hippias. His Law concerning 
the Dead. 797 

Hippo. His Opinion of the 

ul. 17, Held Water and 
Fire to be the Principles of all 
Things. 37 | 
ge 0g His Opinion of the 
ul. 17. OF the Seat of the 
Mind. 211. Of Wind. 688. 
Held the Air to be the moſt 
general and common Cauſe of 
all Diſeaſes. 733. Why the 
Athenians confer d on him di- 
vine Honours, 744 

Hippodamia and Diomedea. 794 

Homer. His Ghoſt appear'd to 
Ennius. 15. His golden Chain. 
180. The Fountain of all 
Poetry. 479 

Homceomery of Anaxagoras ex- 

lain'd and confuted. 67. & 
eqq. 

Honey. Why ſweet to the Taſte. 
127. Cuſtom of the Antients 
to embalm their Dead with 
Honey. 263. Why Honey 
is not ſo ſubject to move as 
Water. 214 

Horatius Cochles. 630 

Horrour. Properly a Trembling 
of the whole Body. 653 

Houſes, When firſt built. $50 

Human Nature. Imbecillity of 
it. 454. Is content with Lit- 
tle, 33, os, 554 


Hunger 
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Thirſt. Whence 
„ and how ſatis- 


Hunger and 
they pr 
fy d. P. 380. & ſeqq. Are rec- 


kon'd by many amongſt the 
Number of the Senſes. ibid. 
Hydra. A 
y Hercules, 430 
Hyrcania. 248 


"Inau®. 798 | 

Jauadice. Several Names given 

dy the Antients to that Diſeaſe, 
Vir l Thins: ben gellon 

+ ll | $s ſeem yellow 
ro thok that — the Jaun- 

dice. ibid. 2 

Ice. How made, according to 
Epicurus. 129 : 

Ida. How the Sun ſeems to riſe 
from that Mountain. $97 

Idea. Every Idea is a Mode of 
Thinking. 9. Nothing can 
be made without a previous 
Tdea. 447 

Idomeneus. 15 

*Traruicents 798 

Igniaria of the Latines. 361 


Ignorance, the Parent of Piety. Infiniteneſs defin'd. 79. 


9 
dg The Gut ſo call'd. $55; 


Images. What Lucretius means 


by them. 299. His Doctrine 
concerning them confuted. 300. 


That they are continnally fly- 


ing from the Surface of Thi 
30. 


307, 308. Opinion of ſeveral 


of the Antients concerning 


them. ibid. Why reflected on- 
Iy from Water, Looking- 
Glaſſes, and other poliſh'd Bo- 
dies, 311. That the Image of 
one ſingle Thing ſeen in the 
. Glaſs is not one Image only, 
but many. 306, 312. Their 
Swiftneſs. 313. & ſeqq. That 
they have no Dimenfion of 
Profundity. 313. That they 
are the fole Caufe of Sight. 
317+ Why the Image ſeems 
yond the Glaſs. 321, 322. 
Why tranſpos'd. 323, 324. 


That they always retain | 
the Form and Likeneſs of the. 
Body from which they fly. 306. 
Extream Tenuity of them. 


Serpent ſo call'd, kill'd 


1 


9 


en 


, 
4 


1 


Why the ſame Image is reflected 
from Mirrour to Mirrour, and 
ſeen in ſeveral at once. P. 328. 
Why not tranſpos d in conyex 
Glaſſes. 326. Why the Image 
ſeems to move. 327. That 
they make different Impreſſi- 
ons on the Eyes of Beholders. 
368. Three ſorts of them. 372. 
Images of Monſters, how made. 
ibid. Why the Images of the 
Dead ſeldom offer themſelves 
to us when we are awake, but 
often when ſleeping. 373. Wh 
ſuch Images ſeem to move. ibid. 
Why the ſame Image appears 
to us in our Sleep in different 
Kinds and Forms. 378 
Imagination, What it is, and 
how caus'd. 369. & q. 
The Power and Strength of it. 
775 | L 
Id Trio. 796 | 


Immateriality infers not Neceſ- 


fity of Exiſtence. 255 
Immortality, a Gift of the Crea- 
tour. 25%. 


| Inferix, Sacrifices in Honour of 


the Dead. 20 

Is a 
Privation of Extreams. 86 

Inſects, How bred, 162, 164 

Inula. A Sauce us'd by che An- 
tients. 129 

Invocation of Venus. 3. Why 
Lucretius inyok'd that God- 
deſs. 4 

Ionian Sea. 59 

Iphigenia ſacrific'd to Diana. 
15, 16 

Iron. How firſt found. 376 

Ifis firſt invented Sails. 389. 
call'd Dea Pelagia. ibid. 

"Io0r0u/a in the Univerſe, 9, 11 

Italy. 18 

Juniper-tree ſuffers nothing ve- 
nomous to grow near it. 709 

Iuno. How ſhe conceived of 
Mars. 7 | 

Jupiter. 143. Why faid to be 
the Authour of Thunder and 
Lightning. 644 

Jupiter Ammon. 714 

Jupiter Elicius 665 

2 wo Different Significations of 
the Word. 338 


Ivy 


£5: nl 
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Ivy- ö firſt Orna Ix 9 fi ö { it Egypt. 
' MEL © * Pag · 73 th B. 736, Why Gals by he _ 


=. 
| Kalauper Me bela. 793 
, — — 795 
Na lap e. 796 
n 
Kings, That « Lings are 


iafhs, 737. How 


thy EgyP Pans us'd to cure it. 
Ne low call d in $cripturs, 


H ret Nees 798 
Lethargy, deſcrib'd b 


wil 
229 


352. Firſt choſen for their Lev, One of the Rivep = 


1 
Strength, their Wiſdom, or 
Treaſon to reſiſt them on any 


* Their Beauty, $53. That it is Letters. Why call'd the Elements 
Le BY £8 e Elemen' 


— W pobbe 1 
ye upon a King but his Con- 
ſcie . hy Man, who 


Words. 67. Firſt Inyen- 


was born free, ſubjected him- ; 7 
G * ASUXY SAN. 79 | 
we Leucl — j an Infinity of 


Ru. 801 


Worlds. 174. His Opinion of 


Thunder. 613 


Knowledge. That there is Know- Leucothea: The Goddeſs Ino, 


ge, is evident from thoſe 


that deny there is. 345. & Jeqg- | 


. 

Lakes poiſonous. 703. & ſeqq. | 
AauntaSus FT AaUTCS SO) 
AajpaeSuquegs: AnjTad - 


$0-/X%s 19 | | 
Lapwing. The Bird, ſo call'd, 


call'd -by the Latines Matuta. 


506 
Lever. Why a Lever moves a 


reat Weight. 383 


us. 691 


Libri elephantini. 392. Libri 


lintei, 


Life ditinguith'd from Senſe. 


256 1 
brought to Salomon the firſt Light. Of what it conſiſts, 108. 


News of the Queen of Sheba. 
$59 | 
Lares. 201 | 


Larvæ. ibid. 
Laurel. Why call'd Learned. 7. 


hy it pierces thro Horn, tho” 
Water will not. 126. Why 
ooner conveyid to the Eye, 
than Sound to the Ear. 621. 
That it dies, and is renew d. 


Garlands of Laurel worn by 489 
Conquerours and Poets. 78. Lighting. How <aus'd., 619. 
ifterenc 


Several ſorts of Laurel. 617. 
Transformation of Daphne in- 


to a Laurel. 618 

Laws. Why firſt made. 366. 
Laus of the twelve Tables in- 
graven in Braſs. 391 

Leaſts, What they are. 49. ö 
127. Different Seer con- 
tical Leaſts. 31. Phyſical 
Leaſts. $2 

Lectiſternia. 664 | 

Lemures. 201 

, why debarr'd by the 

Romans all manner of 
Converſation- 778 | 


K 


Night. thas by Day. ibid. 
2 ts 


e between Fulgur and 
FEulmen. 620. Of what it con- 


fiſts. 625. Several ſorts of it. 
gas. Problemsconceruing Thun- 
der and Lightning. C27. & 


ſeqq. Of its Swaftneſs and 
Violence. 633. Why it pene- 
trates more eaſily than other 


Fires. 126. Why we ſee the 


Lightning before we hear the 
Tunger 621+ Why one ſort 
of Lightning pierces, another 
daſhes to pieces, and another 


burns. 627. Why it lightens 


more without Thunder in the 


Why it melts the Moa and 
5 caves 


F 
leaves the Bag untouch'd ; and 
in like manner a Sword in the 
Scabbard. Pag. 629. Why the 
. - wounded Parts of Men ſtruck 
with Lightning are colder than 
the reſt of their Body. ibid. 
Why the Wine ftays in a bro- 
ken Veſſel: 530. * Why ſome 
Things are only diſcolour'd, 
., others turn'd black by Light- 
ning. ibid. Lightning earth- 
| Iy and aerial. 69s. Three 
- "forts of Lightning. ibid. 
Whence call'd triſfulcum. 656. 
Cuſtom of the Antients to bu- 
xy the Lightening. 652. Their 
| Icious 


That loſs of Limbs is not at- 


tended with loſs of Senſe, 209 
Lions. Why prone to Anger. 291. 
? 1 at the fight of 
C 368. Nemexan Lion. 
Liquids. That all. Liquids are 
compos'd of ſmooth and round 
Seeds. 134 | 
Liſping and Stammering. How 
they differ. 407 
Livius Andronicus. 18 
Loadſtone, firſt diſcover'd by 
Hercules. 719. Its Attractive 
and Directive Powers, ibid. 
Opinion of ſome, That it does 
not attract Iron, confirm'd by 
ſeveral Experiments. ibid. and 
720. Why call'd the Magnet. 
ph Several other Names of 
t. ibid, Cauſes of its attractive 
Virtue. 721. & ſeqq. Its Pola- 
ry Power and Direction to the 
North was wholely unknown 
to the Antients. 722. Several 
— .— concerning the Cauſe 
of it. 723. Opinion of Lucre- 
tius concerning its attractive 
- "Virtue confured. 732, 733 
Looking-Glaſs. Several forts of 
them, 322, 327, See Mir- 
Tour. Fn 


. | Martius Picus. 665 


; 
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Love. The Riſe, Inereaſe, Pro- 

pu and Force of it. Pag. 397. 
eqq, Inconveniences o 

Love. 403. & ſeqq. Why ſome 
Men fall in Love with homely 
Women. 416 

Lucus, What the Latines call'd 
by that Name. 392 

Lycos, a Spring in India, whoſe 
Waters will light a Candle. 717 

Lynceſtis, a River in Reels, 
whoſe Water intoxicates, 
ſtupifies the Brain, ibid. 

Lycus and Erginus, 719 


| 


Maander. 457 _ 
Magicians, believ'd by the An- 
tients ore mg . the Lan- 
ages of Birds. 
8 See Li 
Magnetical Attraction defin'd. 


720 | 8 

Magnetick Needle. Firſt Inven- 
tion of it, and why the Flower 
de Luce is always repreſented 

_ t one end of it. 722 

Maguitude of an Object. How 
to judge of it. 490 

Magpye that ſung nine ſeveral 

unes. $97 ; 

Man. Why ſeveral Men are na- 
turally ſubject ro different Paſ- 
fions. 220. The moſt helpleſs 
of all Animals. 453, 454. Ori- 
gine of Man. 334. State of the 

rſt Men. 342. & ſeqq. crea- 

red the moſt wiſe and knowing 
of all Animals. 5356. That ne- 
ver to have been, had been no 
Hurt to Man. 449 

Manes. Thedifferent Acceptions 
of the Word. 202 | 

Manubia, of Jupiter. 657. Mi- 
nervales Manubiz. 633 

Marcellus was remoy'd from the 
Confulſhip, becauſe it thun- 
der'd on the Day he enter'd up- 
on that Dignity® 661 | 

Marcus Manlius. 366 

Mars. 7 

Marrtia, a Roman Princefs, truck 
with Lightning, which kill'd 
the Child in her Womb, but 

did her no other Harm. 625 


Mathe- 


| 


Alphabetical. 


Mathematicians, Their Opinion 


concerning the Cauſe of the 
_ Reflection made by Mir " 


Pag. 311. Of the e 'of | 
Sinks if 


I , " 
Matter. Not Self-exiſtent. 20. 


That immaterial Beings can act 


on Material, 254! All Matter 
is divifible.. ibid. Ef: 


Unactive and incapable of it; 
ſelf to produce any thing. 110. 
That unleſs Matter were con- 


ſtantly ſupply d, no compound 
Meat. See Food. Why different 
ſorts of Meat pleaſe different 
Men, 362, & ſeqq. When Men 


began to dreſs Meat. 3611 
Medjecrity. The happieſt State. 


$04 
Megarenſians. Cuſtoms obſerv d 
by them in the Sepulture of 
their Dead. 806 10 
Melampus. How he learnt to in- 
ret the Languages of Birds, 


$55 ' 
Meliſſa, Wife of Periander, 808 
Meliſſus held, the World to be 
eternal. 437 
Melita. 404 | 
C. Memmius Gemellus, s 
Memory. 42. Nothing ſo frail 


caus d. ibid. 
Menander. 80 | 
Mercury, lar yLapuuu H. 320. 
The God of Traftick. 389 
Metals. How firſt diſcover d. 372. 
Different Smells of them. 711. 
Are porous and pervious to 
other Bodies, 44 
Metrodorus held many Worlds. 
174. His Opinion of Thun- 
der. 616. Of Lightning. 622. 
os Wind. 668. Of Know- 
e. 34 Mg 
1 why ſweet to the Taſte 


127 

Mind. Material, 10, 210. & ſeqq. 
SBenſe of the Mind. 208. That 
the Mind is invifible. ibid. 
Perceives in Dreams, ibid. 


entially | 
neceſſary for the Production 
and Growth of all Things. 23. | Soul 


INDEX. 


Mind and Soul compoſe but 


done Nature. Pag. , 210; Of 
Which the Mind. is the chief, 
And ſeated in the Heart. 211. 
Several Opinions concerning 
the Seat of it, ibid. Of what 
it conſiſts, 214. Compos'd of 
very minute Bodies. 215. 
Different Opinions of the An- 
tients concerning the Mind and 
: „219. That the Mind is 
the chief Inſtrument in the 
reſervation” of Life. 225. 
he true Seat of the Mind. 243. 
How the Mind judges of the 
different Figures of Objects. 
33 1. That the Mind ſometimes 
uffers when the Soul is at Eaſe, 
and on the contrary. 211, 
Cauſes of the Paſſions of the 
Mind. 219, 220 | 
| Minerva. 7, 708 | 
| Mirrour, Two Things / chiefly 
1 5 in | Mitrours. 311. 
Why they reflect Images. ibid. 


Mitra, An Ornament worn by 
the Antients on their Head.404 
| Moiſture. That there is Moiſture 


in all Things. 67 : 
 Moleculx. 108 A 
; Monarchy. The firſt ſort of Go- 


ſubjected themſelves to a mo- 
narchical Government. 366 


Mons Tarpeius. Whence ſo 
in Man. 767. Loſs of it, how | 5 3 | 
- | Monſter, Why no Monſters are 


call'd. 2 


bred. 150, 151. Of monſtrous 
Births. 339. That many Mon- 
ers were produc'd at the Be- 
ginning of the World. $37 
Moon. No bigger than ſhe ſhews. 
3% A mütustitious Light, 
ibid. Why ſaid to be drawn 
by Mules. 493, Her Chariot. 
£01, Moon and Stars are 
Clouds ſet on Fire. 306. Why 
the Moon changes, $12. Pha» 
ſes, or Changes of the Moon, 
and Cauſes of them. 313. & 
ſeqq, That the Moon is inha- 


which our firſt Parents were 
expell'd. 315. Eclipſe of the 
Moon, how caus'd. 316. Opi» 


nion of ſome of the Antients, 
that 


52 


vernment. 362. Why Men firſt 


bired. 314. The Paradiſe from 
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ents of 2 


at the Mob | is vane * = and 
5 F 24. 
2 he things, the i 4. 
705 Warmth, bur 2 only. 
ous knew the La 
125 row and Dàws. . 
Morning, 24 caus 
A 195 1 
* eg 7. 
2 Full. * 
ring 115 
and? Reſt are Netide 
41. Motion of fc 
| Wie 2 ſwifter, the nearer 
F their Place df N 
Reſt. 59 6. That there can be 
no Notion unleſs 10 were a 
You: 33. Thar, Motion 17 
| 71 clly infers a Vacuum. 3 
| ihe 622. mM 
- whence it e 04. 
hence orion — 2 105. 
hat nothing naturally moves 
upward. 111. 
Motion voluntary in Animals. 
117. Explain'd by a, Compa- 
+ xiſon, 120, Violent Motion in 
Animals. ibid. Definition of 
it. 121. Caulc of it. 381. & 
ſegq · y Men can move 
whenever they pleaſe. ibi 
That N. ion of Animals 
begius in Jeart. 120 
| Mort of the Heayens, why 
_—_— to a. Dance. 433. 
Caules of it. 478, 487. & ſeqq, 
Mountains. Two that met, and 
butted againſt each other. 679 
Mountains. of the Moon. 693 . 
Mouth, believ'd by the Antients 
to be che Paſſage thro' which 
— Soul went out of the Body. 
. Self-murder he Effect 
of Deſpair. iſtaken 
Opinion of * intients con- 
cerning it,. ibid. Self-Mur- 
derers vs Homicides, 
and why. 206 
Muſes. Number and Names of 
them. 72. Why call'd Pierides. 
297 
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AE bl 
Fe a 


| 


—— 


umme 


Maſick, Force of it in 
2 Body as 2 
Soul. rag. & feqq. 
Quite: Diſeaſes. 143. Several 
Opinions concerning the Rea- 
fon of the ſurprizing Effects of 
Miifick. ibid: and 144. Firſt 
Invention of it. 534. 427 
gian Mufick. 2 


Names of Things How firſt in- 
; vented. That one 2 
gave not N to all Th 
Wok $56. That the Names be 
hings give no — of 
* _—_ of e's 4 
e ts in bet n 
Is alas in a 104. to 
God. 3 ha erib'd-no 
of ſome itha- 


2 


| — 1 
| Navigation. r Invention of 
it. $85. How perform'd by 
the oo vos © 
Nailum. 7 
Nauſea. What Phyſicians mean 
by it. 734 
ed That all Thi 
done by Nectffity; not 
ods. 175 


We | | 
N Gude. MRR i0n of 


them, 429 
weht, or Ne w. Moon of the 
Arabians. 529 4 


Neprune.. 2 
IN > Athens General, 
commanded his whole Army 
Halt, Ry to bury two of 
his Soldi 
Niger. A Rio in Ft 
elle a 7. Arms Time w 


Right, © Cale of it and why it 
cceeds 


Nile. The E "ot © its armual 
Increaſe. 619, & ſeqq. Source 
of it. 692. Fts Largetreſs, aud 
Length of its Courſe. | 693. 
Several Names of it. 694. Sym- 
bols'of the Nile. 656. Why it 
conſtantly begins to ſwell on a 
certain 5 701. How by 
weighing the Sand of it, the 

Egyptiaus 


2 
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Fgyptians foreknow the Mea- | 
| ſuro of its Iicteaſe, wi > 702, 
That ſome Years it has not 
ſwell'd at all. 701 

Niloſ 696 - 

Noſe. Why it deſerves the Pre- 
ference of all the Parts that 
compoſe the humane Face. 7654. 
2 — it. 3 

Noſtrile, the proper o- 

5 75 —5 yy ry 20. 


Pen — — the Con- 
ſtaney of the Seaſons. 22. From 
the naratel Growth of Things. 
23. From the Necellity of Food 
and Nouriſhment. ibid. From 
- the fixt and determinate Site 
and eq ge of Things. * 
From ovement of 
Corn, Tres, wers, &c. 24 
Ne $15 
Numa drew down Thunderbolts 
Nym . 4 The ou ſorts of 
their Names. 337. 
Dvelt in — and Denz. 343 


ſt Riſe of 


Oars. Why in Rowing they ſeem 
bent or broken. 
Oceanus. Why call? 8 by the Poets 


the Sw * all Seas, Rivers, 


&cc. 
 Ocelias held the: World to be 


eternal. 4 
Odours 4. Bode 30. That 


they conſiſt of e Par- 
tes. 215. Are 3 
nuious Subſtance. 308. — 
- the ſame Odours are gratefu 
to ſothe, and nauſeous to o- 
chers. Cu. Motion of Odours. 
357. That they are more rare 
than Water, and more denſe 
than Air. ibid. ag render'd 
dull by Cold. 368 
OEceres -— "pt there are two 
Earths. $ 
OEnopides of Ohios held Air and 
2-4 to be the Principles of all 


Outs. nts 4 in Theſſaly. 


Oflor Gladneſ, Wha it ſignifies | 


in Holy Writ, 


Ointments. Uſe of them a 


the Antients. 2 


Old Age. Why at. 12 5 5 was 


| proverbally on 
that. their So ul was in — 


among | 


Things, Days, Names, Places, 
and Cloaths 641, Why 
mens on the Right or Left 
were ſometimes lucky, ſomes 
times unlucky, t. 
Onowacritus, His Opinion of the 
Principles of all — 
e kill'd by an Ader, 
and that the Nememan Games 
-were a to celebrate his 5 


uneral 0 N : 
0 he Juice of che 
erb Panacea. 309 
Seen A Apen 
rac 
Oracle of] — — 


on. 
Origen, His Saying © — 


me. 


Orion. A nA ſo call'd, 


and the Number of Stars it 
contains, 484 


Oſcines & Præpetes. 
Offitegium, 8 — 55% ou 
"Og0Joxaae. 810 
"OFoadyins 809, 8.1 
Ogo. ibic. 
"Oceaxtor. 7886 

Ofyris mounded np the Banks of 

the River Nile. 7 
1 Why they ſee A this Dark: 


Oz. Why of a * Nature. 
215 


1 3 


6 5 


Pachynus, 39 

Pain. The Cauſe of it. 167, 
Pain and Pleature are not Su 
ſtances, but Accidents, 41 

Pallas. 407. 70s 

Pan. Chief of the rural Gods, 
deſerib'd, and whence his 


Name. 358 : 
T5 
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To d, Simone from Mundus, 
the World. Pag- 14. Infinite 
Panium, a Cave at the Foot of 

- Mount Libanus, exhales a Va- 


| one that cauſes ſuddain Death. 
ibid. . P 


» Whence ſo call'd, and 
& Invention of it. 394 

Parchment. Whence call'd Per- 
- gamena, and when firſt us d. 


594 
Parents. Why mutilated Parents 

often get mutilated Children. 
TILE 
Parmenides. His Opinion of the 

Soul; r7. | Of the Seat of the 

Mind. 211. Held the World 

to be eternal. 437 


Parthia.' $79 1 
Parthians, a very debauch'd 
People. ibid. Wor ſhip'd their 
- Kings. 3890. Uſed to inter- 
their Cloaths, 


weave Letters in 
$94 3 
Parts i al and eſſential. 207 
Patolus, the Son of Pericles. 795 
Patriarchs. Why their Lives were 
miraculouſly prolong'd by di- 
vine Providence. 319 
Pelorus. 38 
. How the deceiv'd 


her 


Periander, 


808 | 
Pericles. The Advant he 

gain'd by converſing with A- 
as. 610, Could not re- 


nax 
- frain from Tears for the Death 
of his Son, 753. His Behavi- 


our when vifited with the 

Plague. ibid. Accus'd of ha- 

ving been the Cauſe of the 
Plague of Athens. 78 3. Pro- 
eur d Anaxagoras to be ſet at 
33 610, His Sepulchre, 
1 | 

Heęad dv. 911 

Heeg end. 89 

Perce ebe. Their Opinion of 
Providence. 12. Of the Divi- 
fibility of Compound Bodies. 
0. Of Colour. 155 

Peſtilential Venom remains in 
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* Whether it can 


philip of Macedon. 


the Body aſter Death. P 

That it chiefly affecls þ 

Heart. 7280 5 
IlilaaxiouO $93 
Phaethon. The Fable ofhim, and 
Mythol of it. 467 
henomoe. Daughter and Prieſteſ; 


of Apollo. 440 , 
to be the 


Pherecydes held Earth 
Principle of all de 4 6.5 
i 1s Viola- 
tion of Sepulchres. 80s - . 
Philocles, the Prætor of. Athens. 
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His Death. 795: | | 
Philolaus held a Continent of 


Fire between two Earths. 83. 
And the World to be — i 


$97 -1-itft, g6t0u92s 
Philo ithes, the Phyſician e 
the — Body of the po ke 
Hyperides to his Friends. 805 
Philoſophy. The Advantages of 
of it. 97, & ſeqq. | 


Phlægra. 444 
One of the Rivers of 


Phlegethon. 

, Hell. 302 : : . 

Phobetor and Phanrtaſus. 393 

9 Why bury'd by Slaves. 
8 ws 

Phcebus. 64 +1 

Phormio. His Sepulchre. 88 

Phrygia. 141 

Phrygian Mufick. See Muſick. 

Pieros. His Daughters trans- 
form'd into Magpies. 297 

Piety. Pious Man deſcrib'd. 369. 


& ſeqq. 7 
Piſiſtratus. His Piety to the 
Dead. 791 
Pittacus. His Law. concerning 
Funerals. 8 , 
Plague, How caus'd by the Air. 
- 734. Why call'd Peſtis by the 

Latines. ibid. Whether pro- 
miſcuous and common to all 
ſorts of Animals. 739. & ſeqq. 
Plague of Athens. 744. & ſeqq. 
Caus'd by unwholeſome Food 
and corrupted Waters. 743, 
be call'd a 
ng N when but one or two 
are Sick of it, 745, Whether 
caught by bare Imagination 
. only. 750, 775: To forts of 
Remedies us'd in Plagues, 774, 
No certain Cure for them. ibid, 
Symptoms 
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mptoms obſery'd in thoſe 
that were viſited with the 
Plague at Athens. Pag. 747-& 
ſeqq. Whether Fear promotes 
and propagates a Plague. 752. 


& ſeqq. f 
Cauſe ofthe ak ns; that afflict- 
ed Naples in the Year 1617 
Plants. Opinion of Epicurus 
concerning their Production, 
Growth, and Life. 63. Derive 
theirNouriſhment and Growth 
from the four Elements. 65. 
Thar Nature taught Men fir 
to plant. 382 
Platzans. Funeral Rites obſerv'd 
dy them. $17 . 
Plato. His Opinion concerning 
the Soul. 17, 218. Held the 
World to be a ſecundary God. 
81. And created by God a- 
lone. ibid. His Opinion of 
Colour. 156, 157. Of the 
Seat of the Mind. 211. Of 
Images. 307, Of the Cauſe of 
Sight. 318, Of Voice an 


Of the World. 437, 440, 441. 
Of the Stars. 480. Of the 
Magnitude of the Sun. 490. 
How Names were firſt given 
to Things. 336 
Pleaſure an Accident, not a Sub- 
ſtance. 41. Confifts in an Ex- 
emption from Grief and Pain. 
9. The ſummum bonum of 
e Cyrenaicks. ibid. The 
Cauſe of Pleaſure. 167 
Pliny, ſuffocated by the Smoke 
of the Mountain Veſuvius. 686 
 Ploughing and Sowing. When 
firſt invented. 147, 381. & ſeqq. 
Plum-tree growing out of the 
Breaſt of a Man. 150 
Plutarch. His Definition of Bo- 
dy and Void. 33. Derides a 
fooliſh Opinion of Chryfippus. 
51. Held a Plurality of 
Worlds. 174 
Pluto. 708 
Plutonium, a Cave in Hierapo- 
lis, whence ſo call'd. 707 
Po. 467, 468 
Poetry. When it firſt began. 390 
Poets. Why call'd Swans. 198 


Poles of the Heavens. Pag. 334, 
4777 499 

Polixenus, His Requeſt to the 
Gods. 362 | 

Pollinctores. Their Office, and 
that they were not permitted 
to live within the Walls of 
Athens. 796 


Pollutions nocturnal, how caus d. 
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Pollux and Helena, 43 
Polyphemus. 24 
Pontus. 736 
Poppyſma. What it means. 663 
Porſenna drew down Thunder 

from Heaven. 66 
Porticus of the antient Romans. 
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Polidonius. His Opinion of the 
Sun's Magnitude. 490 
Power. The Riſe of it not in the 
People. $51. It deſcends from 
above. $52. God the only 


Giver of it. 453 
Preſervation. What it is. 253 
ow 


| d | Preſter. A firy Whirlwind, 
Sound. 348. Of Odours. 367. | 


caus d. 667, 658, Frequent in 
Florence, and ſeveral other 
Countreys: 668 

Preſter-John. 693. Commands 
the Cataracts of the Nile. 699 

Priam. 1456 

Prieſts of Cybele. Why Eunuchs. 
141. Animated by Mufick to 
cut and hack their own Fleſh. 


142. Why they wore Arms. 


144, 146 
Principles of Things, See Seeds. 
Various Opinions of the An- 
tients concerning them. 36, 37 
Problems concerning Sight. 319. 
& ſeqq. earing. 


of his having ſtoln Fire out of 
Heaven. 666 


Properties of Things. What they 
are 
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1 baniſh'd from Athens 
for diſcourfing of natural Ef- 
fects. 619 - | : 


es beo. 
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Providence, not inconſi ſtent with 
the Happineſs of the Deity. 11. 
Fof it the Bafis of all 


The 
Natural Religion. ibid. De- 


finition of it. 39. Argument 
— af Lucrrin againſt 176 


, rv 811 
5 3 814 
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nr. 
e Fi call d. 730 
Preamid. Why ſo call'd, 75 a 
| Ns vexpar. Bo7 
Purple of the Antients, how dy'd. 


73. 
ibid. Purple of Africa, why 
of a Vito ibid. Pur- 

e dyd with the Blood of 
| — 73t- How the Indians 
make Trial of the beſt | 
_ How Purpleisnow made. o| 
went ALE EE Pur- 


P, mies. 14 ; 

—_— on venture on a Pre- 
his Senſes. 
from a thraaten- 


2. 
345 But fly 
, 1ng. Dag. 376. . 
Pythagoras. His -Opinjon con- 
cerning the Soul. 17. Of Time. 
A1. Taught a "As to. top 
$5 Mas the Fury of a. Shan, 
who was ſetting her Houſe, on 
Fire. 142. His. ine of the 
Tranſmigaazonss Souls. 242. 
Held that God created the 


NI. call'd Aazer®-. 1 


World. 81. Opinion of 

the Seat of the Mind. 211. 
Voice and Sound. 348. 
the World to be animated. 4 
3 Their Opinion o 


aur. 156. Of the Stars. 
174. Their Definition of the 
Mind, 214. Theis Opinion of 


the Cauſe of the 
8 de by Mirrours, Pag. 311. 

the Cauſe of Bi * 
Their Opinion of the Star 


ban 61, 439 
Python. 439 


Cor dran by 
four Horſes firſt 8 
Quantity. That all Quantity þas 
Quit xy of Pery * 
ejects Flame. 686 . 


Rain. How ö 673. Three 
ſorts of it. 673 
Rainbow. Cauſe 3 of it, 674, Two 


ſorts of Rainbows. 27s. Their 
ſeveral Colours , pl ; = 
caus'd, ibid. | 
Rattles. Antiquity of w. 455 
| Religion. Summary o 1 25 
curean Religion. 8 vo 
The Band of all Society. 13 


That reyeal'd Religion * 
farily infers.a future State. 40. 
That Religion at the 
firſt Birth of Man. 367, Igno- 
rance of natural Cauſes = 
the firſt Riſe to it. 368. 
Roms obſery'd by ee, dans 
in their ary? orihip, 370. 
Religion caus'd by Fear. 371 

Re blicks. Firſt ution of 

them. 389 

Reſpiration in Animals. 759. 
Difference of it. 760. Organs 
of it. ibid. 

Riding. When firſt invented. 577 

Rings in which the Antients wore 
their Amulets. 729 

Robbers a the high Way, how 
puniſh d at Cairo, 225 


Sacbur. 18 Inſt rument 
ſo wy 3 

| Saffron. Cuſtom of the Antients 
in ſtrewing their Theatres 
with it. 12 


q Sailing. See Navigation. Firſt 


Invention of Saili ing. 389 
Sails invented by Iſis. ibid. 


Salomon. 


Salomon. Skill'd in L - 
es of Birds. P 299 8 

1um'd to have an Univer- 
ſality of Knowledge. 722 

Sardon. An Herb ſo call'd, and 
the Effects of eating it. 127 

Sardonicus Riſus. ibid. 

Saturn. 143. That Adam is 
meant by him. ibid. 

Satyrs. 357 409. Deſcrib'd, and 
why call'd Satyrs. 358 | 
Savour. Difference of Sayours, 

how caus d. gs 5 362 
Scammony. That its cathartick 
Virrue is taken away by the 
Steam of Sulphur. 630 
Scepticks. Their Doctrine, That 
nothing can be known, confu- 


i ted. 34%. & ſeqq. acer 


oedeort 5 d. ibid 
Klim . 0 
Scipio Africanus. 278 5 
Scipio Emilianus. 279 _ 
Scorpion, bred in the Finger of a 
Fiſherman, 130 | 
5 and 1 8277 60. g 
A. 371, $40. NO SCYHAS, 33 
Sea. Why Sea-Water is ſale and 
bitter. 131. Why it becomes 


ſweet, if it be ſtrain'd thro? 


Sand. 132. Why of different 
Colours 1205 Why the Sea 
l 

its 457 4 
Seed. That it — 5 all the 
Members of the Body. 393. 
What it js. 402. How mu 


the Loſs of it weakens. ibid. 


Definition of it. 413 

Seed celeſtial. 16 _ 
Seeds. Are indivifible. 44. Whence 
roceeds their Indivifability.45. 
erfectly ſolid and full. 46. 
Eternal. 47. Not obnoxzous 
to Change or Diffolution. 48, 
49. Why indiſſoluble and eter- 
nal. 31. Are infinite in Num- 
ber. 37. Their ſeveral Ways 
of Motion. 104. & ſeqq. Com- 
par'd to Motes. 106. The firſt 
. uſe of Motion. ibid. Their 
Swiftneſs, 108. Their Motion 
always the ſame. 122. but im- 
perceptible, and why. 123, 
hat they are of different Fi- 
gures. 124. That ſome are 


nor overflows | 
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Seeds of Heat and Cold, how 
figur'd. 129. That their va- 
riety of Figure is incomprehen- 
* fible, but not infinite, tho” the 
Seeds of a like Figure are in- 
finire. 132. & That 
Opinion prov'd an Abſurdity. 


lefs. 132. & ſeqq. Void of all 
other Qualities, as Smell, Cold, 
Heat, Humidity, &c. r16r. & 
ſeqq. Their Conjuncts and 


Truth. 36. Origine of Senſe, 
169, No hard Body capable of 
Senſe. 164. Senſe of no Ani» 
mal can be produc'd, before 
the Animal itſelf be perfect, 


the Body, when the Soul is 
gone out of it. 222 | 
Senſes. Why ſome Things are 
— and others unplea- 
t and hurrful ro them, 128. 
Why ſome Things tickle the 
Senſes. ibid. That they are in · 
fallible, and why. 333, 342» 
Prov'd infallible by ſeyeral Ex- 
amples. 334. & ſeqꝗq . Are the 
ſole Judges of Truth. 343. & 
ſeqq. That we ought always 
to give the ſame, or never an 
Credit at all to them. 36. So 
Judges of the Qualities of 
Things. 160 . 
Senfibles from Seeds void of Senſe. 
162. & ſeqq. Deny'd by A- 
naxagorasand Plato. 163 | 
Sepulture. Several Ways of it 
us'd by the Antients, 262, 902. 
Why they burnt the Bodies of 
their Dead. ibid. When tha 
Cuſtom began. ibid. L 
ts grow mad by taſting of 


ning. 630 
Serra Leone. 658 h 
Seth, inſt ructed in Aſtronomy 
by Adam. 318. Reduc'd that 
Science to an Epitome, and en- 
av'd it on two Pillars of 
rick and Stone. ibid. 


Shadow. Why our Shadows ſeem 
3 Q | to 
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hook'd and branchy, Pag. 127. 


136. That Seeds are Colour- 
Properties, 171 ; 
Senſe. The great Criterion of 


rep Why no Senſe remains 
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* s ruddy Colour in Aol 
nis. ibid. Affirm'd by Anax- 
agoras to be black. ibid. De> 
d by Ariſtotle, _— 6 
Socieries firſt inſtituted 1 yer & 


« Epicurean Princi 
Socrates of ary to Death for dring a 


| nicious to Societies, 
Philoſopher. 610 
Softneſs. Soft and rare Bodies, 
how produc'd. 103 | 
Solidity no neceſſary Cauſt of 
Indivifbility.. 43. The only 


Cauſe of all Hardneſs. 48 
oz, 504.” Why fo call d. 


Solon. Reatbn he gare for weep- 
ing for the Loſs of hid Son. 753 

Logic I 798 

Souk, Different Opinion or the 
Antients concerning it. . 
A ſuſſuſion of Blood about 


Heart. 201. 


Not a Flarmony 
of the whole moe — 
A Part of Man. ibid. 
fiſts of three Parts, 54 2 
fuss d thro" the whole Body. 
210. Corporeal. 2t2. Butt of 
2 moſt renujons and fubtile 
_ Subſtance: 21g. Of what it 
iſs; 216. de That 
the Soul and Body fn — 
1 erted and 4 
iſprov 221. orrality 0 
aſſerted and 


roy'd. 226, & 'Tqgq. De- 
" Rription of the Fpi Sor. 
432, 28%, Co a to a Spi- 
der in her Web. 286. Tmma- 
— of the Soul evident 


ments of Men, 330, 381 from itꝰ Operations, 253 
A temporaty Death. 264. Sound. That Sounds art Bodies. 
ow caus d. 38% & feqq. Why þ 30 347. & ſeqq. How caus d. 
we are moſt inch d xo Sleep Several Definitions 


| after eating or Labour. 387, 
*. += Neceſſitx, and Definition 


1 POLY 349. 
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Whence proceeds the wondrous 
Variety of Sounds, Pag. 350. 
Whence an acute Sound; and 
whence a flat or dull. ibid. Res- 


fon of the Softneſior Loudneſs 
— The ſeveral ſorts | 


of it. 309 


Wale Nes rs drew their 8 | 


the Voices as well 
as Flights of Birds. 339 
Ars . Firſt vention fi it.147, 
1.8 
Spectres, pact of their own 
— — 
origi 1 
* Conſider d yr nder — 
Heads, 35. Peculiar to Man. 
558. at Men in the begin- 
ning of the World only geſti- 
— - my — own 
e their Meanin 
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N and hot in the Night 


713. A Spri that freezes in | 
E Summer, but 


never in Winter. 714. Several 
miraculous 8 Springs and Wa- 
ters. 71 
Square. Why a Square Tower 
ſeems round, if ſeen at Di- 
hs 330 
Ayrium, mention'd 
by Juſtin, is the Lake of Gen- 
neſareth. 682 
Stars. That they are nouriſh d 
by the Air. 26. That each 
Star is a ſeveral World. 174. 
Why they ſeem to fly in a con- 
trary Motion to the Clouds. 
346. Held by the Stoicks to be 
8. 441. Fix'd and erra- 
tick. 479. Their Subftance. 


ibid. Their Light. 431. Their | 


Colour. 492. Their Scintil- 
lation, 483. Their Number. 
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 Compar'd to Rockets. ibid. 
Statues of Gold, us'd by the An- 
tients inſtead of Sconces. 100 
Stercoration , or manuring o 
Ground, by whom firſt inyent- 
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Stercutius. ibid. 
Treproſvia : 8oo 


Stoicks, Their intelligent ent and 
fixy Spirit. 11. Ther Opinion 
of Time. 41. Mortal Enemies 
to the Epicureans. 43. Held 

Void to infinite, but Bo- 
dies finite. 79, Held the World 
to be a rational Creature. 80. 
And a ſecondary God. 81. 
Their Opinion of Matter. 110. 


merable Wor ds ſucceſſively, 
4. Their Opinion of the 
3 gy 318. Of Voice. 
1 the Univerſe is 
d. = " of the Stars. 479. 
Of Thunder. 613, 619. OF 
Earthquakes. 677 
Stones are porous and pervious 
to other Bodies. 44 
Storms of Rain. How caus'd. 674 
way ie _=_ Opinion of Thun- 


Sty! us of the Antients. Deſcrip- 
tion of it. $92 


Stymphalides. Birds ſo call'd. 435 


Styx. 301 


Suffitio. $11 
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uuf. ibid. 

Sun. The Soul of the World. 
441, No bigger than it ſhews, 
43s. Seve Opinions of the 
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492. Its ſeveral Names. 493- 
Of what it conſiſts. ibid. Not 
an unalterable Subſtance. 494. 
Maculæ & faculz ſolares. 495. 
Motion and Figure of the Sun. 
496, 499. Cauſes of its t 
Light and Hear. 498. That 
the Sun is renew d d „3085. 
Statue of the Sun. 311. Sun 
and the other Planets inhabit- 
ed. 313. Horſes of the Sun. 
436. His crooked Walk. 499. 
Statue of the Sun, why repre- 
ſented by the Egyptians with 
his Head ſhav'd on one fide, 
and with long Hair on the o- 
ther. 311. Why the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, ſeem to ſtand till. 
34. Why the Sun or Moon 
tems to riſe from behind a 


Mountain. 333. Why to riſe] 


our = the Sea, and ſet again in 
ir, 
* bonne. Their 


Ida. $06, $07 
Evsdaous. 309 
Swallows, why Emblems of the 
Ignorant. 193 
Swans. Their Singing is a Fable. 
133, 198, 313. Emblems of the 
Leng. abi. Sacred to A- 
o, and why. 313 N 
een When good in acute Diſ- 
eaſes. 761. Why dangerous 
8 if they come onl 
about the Head and Neck. ibid. 
| Sybarire, rt 
Syila. Why he order'd his Corps | 
to be burnt. 802 6 


Symptom. What the Word ſig- 


nifies. 733 
Syria. 702 
Syrianus and Proclus. 307 
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Tenarus, 763 

Tages. 638, 639 

Taatu@r. 798 

Talus. Why feign'd to be made 
of Braſs. «91 


ſwiftneſs. 109, | 
314 bs „ 
Suwpriſing, beheld from Mount 


and Mythology of it. Pag. 2 
Tapeſtry — Eir he 

vention of them. 394. Hung 

up over the Roman Theatres, 


and why. 614. Who firſt 
introduced that Cuſtom. ibid. 
Tarpeia. 275 | 


Tartarus. 17 234-4 
Taſte. How caus'd. __ A 
tranfient Pleaſure. ibid. Why 
the ſame Food is pleaſant and 
healthful ro ſome, but nau- 
ſeous and hurtful to others. 
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Tom la cceli. 18 yy 
Tepidity. The Cauſes of it in 
pernicious Diſeaſes. 763 
Thales the Milefian. His Opini- 
on of the Soul. 17. Held Wa- 
ter to be the Principle of all 
Things, 36, 37. Held a Soul 
of the World. 81. That the 
World was created by God a- 
lone. 83. Held but one World. 
174. And aſſerted it to be God 
himſelf. 441. Firſt invented 
the Zones. 451. His Opinion 
of the Stars. 479. Brought 
Aſtronomy firſt into Greece. 
322. His Opinion of Earth- 
quakes. 677, Held that the 
Earth floats in Water. 679. 
His Opinion of the Cauſe of 
the overflowing of the Nile. 


69r, 

Thebes. Time of the Siege of it. 
45 

Themiſtocles guilty of Treaſon. 


905. 

Theſeus. 790, 803. Why his Se- 
4 was a Place of Refuge 

Perſons of ſervile Condi- 

tion. 805. es by the 
Athenians on the eighth Day of 
each Month. 816 | 

Theophraſtus held Water to be 
the Principle of all N 37. 
His Opinion of Wind. 638 

Thirſt. How caus'd. 380. Held 
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Tantalus. The Fable of him, 7 
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Thraſybulus. Pag. 83 
Tan of al oye Sas, 
gives the greateſt Impreſſion 


_ of divine Fear. 14. How the 


' Noiſe of it is caus'd. 613. & 


ſeqq. That it never Thunders 
in a clear Sky, ibid, & 632. 
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